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TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES 
AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

DEPABTUEE  FOB  TIMBU'KTIT. — THE  HILLY  NORTHWESTERN  PROV- 
INCES OP  bo'rnu. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  happening  at  a  period  when  the 
prospects  of  the  mission  just  beg^  to  brighten,  induced  me  to  re- 
linquish my  original  plan  of  once  more  trying  my  fortune  in  Ka- 
nem  and  on  .the  N.E.  shores  of  Tsad,  as  an  undertaking  too  dan- 
gerous for  me  in  my  isolated  position,  imd  the  results  of  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to,  be  great,  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  smalj  force,  in  a  disturbed  country,  in  comparison  with 
the  dangers  that  accompanied  it  Besides,  such  was  Ihe  character 
of  the  horde  of  the  Welad  Sliman  and  their  mode  of  warfiure,  that, 
after  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  government  for 
my  proceedings,  and  being  authorized  by  them  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  mission  aa  at  first  projected,  I  could  scarcely  venture 
to  associate  myself  again  with  such  a  lawless  set  of  people.  I 
therefore  determined  to  direct  my  whole  attention  toward  the 
west,  in  order  to  explore  the  countries  atuated  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  great  western  river,  the  I'sa,  or  the  so-called  Niger, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  pow- 
erfiil  ruler  of  the  empire  of  S6kot6,  and  to  obtain  full  permission 
for  myself  or  other  Europeans  to  visit  the  southeastern  provinces 
of  his  empire,  especially  A'damawa,  which  I  had  been  prevented 
from  ftdly  exploring  by  the  real  or  pretended  fear  of  the  governor 
of  that  province-to  grant  such  a  permission  without  the  sanction 
of  his  liege  lord. 

The  treaty  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  signed 
by  the  Sheikh  of  B6mu  and  his  vizier  on  the  last  of  August,  to- 
gether with  a  map  of  ill  the  parts  of  Central  Africa  which  I  had 
as  yet  visited,  and  containing  at  the  same  time  all  the  information 
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which  I  had. been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces,* I  had  forwarded  home  in  the  middle  of  October,  addressing 
aj;  the  same  time  the  request  to  H.  M.'s  consul  at  Tripoli  to  send 
me,  by  a  special  courier  to  Zinder,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
road  which  I  had  before  me  was  long,  leading  through  the  terri- 
tories of  a  great  many  different  chiefe,  and  partly  even  of  power- 
ftd  princes ;  and  as  soon  as  I  should  have  left  JZinder  behind,  me, 
I  could  not  expect  to  find  fresh  supplies,  the  sum  of  money  which 
I  had  received  on  my  return  from  Bagfrmi  being  almost  all  spent 
in  paying  the  debts  which  we  had  incurred  when  left  without 
means.  A  sum  of  400  dollars,  besides  a  box  containing  choice 
English  ironware,  had  beeu  some  time  before  consigned  to  a  Tebd 
of  the  name  of  Almied  flej  *  AK  Bfllama ;  but  instead  of  proceed- 
at  once  with  the  caravan  with  which  he  had  left  Fezzan,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  staid  behind  in  his  native  town  Bilma  to 
celebrate  a  marriage.  The  carj^an,  with  ^.bout  twenty  horses  and 
a  hundred  camels,  arrived,  on  the  10th  of  November,  without 
bringing  me  any  thing  except  the  progf  of  such  reckless  conduct ; 
and  as  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  more  time  in  waiting  for  this 
parcel,  I  left  orders  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  Zfnder  ,as  soon 
as  it  should  arrive,  but  never  received  it 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  money  in  cash  which  we  had  re- 
ceived being  required  to  pay  off  our  debts,  we  had  been  obliged 
to  give  away  a  great  portion  even  of  the  articles  of  merchandise, 
or  presents,  in  order  to  reward  friends  who  for  so  long  a  period 
had  displayed  their  hospitality  toward  usj  and  rendered  us  serv- 
ices almost  without  the  slightest  recompense;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  only  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances  I  could 
think  of  undertakihg  a  journey  to  the  west  with  the  means  then 
at  my  disposal.  But,  vejy  luckily,  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
was  on. the  road  to  Zinder;  I  also  expected  to  receive  at  that 
place  a  few  new  instruments,  as  the  greater  part  of  my  thermom- 
eters were  broken,  and  I  had  no  instrument  left  for  making  hyp- 
sometrical  observations. 

An  inroad  on  a  large  scale  of  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  or  Kin- 
d£n,  as  they  are  called  in^B6mu,  under  their  chie^  Miisa,  into  the 
province  of  Muniy6,  through  which  lay  my  road  to  Zinder,  delay- 

*  This  is  the  map  which  was  published  by  Mr.  PetermfMin  in  the  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,  adding  from  Mr.  Richardson's  and 
Mr.  Overweg's  joomals,  which  I  had  sent  home^  an  outline  of  those  districts  risited 
by  themflelres  alone. 
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ed  mf  departore  for  a  considerable  time.  This  inroad  of  the 
hordes  of  the  -desert  claimed  a  greater  interest  than  usual,  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  connection  with  the  &cta  which  I  have 
set  forth  on  a  former  occasion,*  the  Tawarek  or  Berbers  having 
originally  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  settled  population  of 
B6mu.  These  Dlggera  of  Miisa,.  who  appear  to  Have  occupied 
lliese  tracts  at  a  former  period,  had  evidently  formed  the  .firm  in- 
tention of  settling  again  in  the  fine  valleys  of  the  province  of  Mti- 
niy6,  which  are  so  fiivorable  to  the  breeding  of  camels  that  even 
when  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bdmu  people  they  used 
'  to  send  their  heids  there. 

At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  delays,  the  road  to  the  west  be- 
came open,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  sheikh  on  the  19th  c^I^ovem- 
ber,  in  a  private  audience,  none  but  the  vizier  being  present  I 
then  found  reason  to  flatter  myself  that,  fit)m  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  explained  to  them  the  motives  which  had  induced  me  to 
undertake  a  journey  td  the  chiefe  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellata,  there 
were  no  grounds  of  suspicion  remaining  between  us,  although  they 
made  it  a  point  that  I  should  avoid  going  by  Ean6;  and  even 
when  I  rejected  their  entreaty  to  remain  with  them  after  my  suc- 
cessftil  return  from  Timbtiktu,  they  found  nothing  to  object,  as  I 
assured  them  that  I  might  be  more  useful  to  them  as  a  fidthful 
friend  in  my  own  country  than  by  remaining  with  them  in  B<$mu. 
At  that  time  I  thought  that  her  majesty's  government  would  be 
induced  to  send  a  consul  to  B6mu,  and,  in  oonsequence,  I  raised 
their  expectations  on  that  point  But  matters  in  B6mu  greatly 
dianged  during  my  absence  in  the  west,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  interregnum  of  the  usuper  *  Abd  e'  Bahman,  and 
the  overthrow  and  murder  of  the  vizier,  the  state  of  affairs  there 
assumed  a  less  settled  aspect  I  concluded  my  leave-taking  by 
requesting  my  kind  hosts,  once  more,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  his-» 
tory  of  Edrfe  Alaw6ma,  the  most  celebrated  B6mu  king,  to  the 
British  government,  as  I  was  sure  that,  in  their  desire  to  elucidate 
the  history  and  geography  of  these  regions,  this  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable present 

The  vizier,  in  particular,  took  great  interest  in  my  enterprise, 
admiring  the  confidence  which  I  expressed,  that  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  in  Timbuktu,  of  whom  I  had  formed  an  opinion  merely 
from  hearsay,  wpuld  receive  me  kindly  and  give  me  his  ftdl  pro- 
tection ;  and  I  did  not  feQ  to  represeiit  to  them  that,  if  the  EngUsh 
♦  See  volli.,  p.  28. 
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should  succeed  in  opening  these  great  high  xoads  of  the  interior 
for  peaceftil  intercourse,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  even  for 
themselves,  as  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  those  articles 
"whiQh  they  were  in  want  of  from  the  regions  of  Western  Africa, 
such  BB  kola  nuts  and  gold,  with  much  less  expense  and  greater 
security;  and  they  were  thus  induced /to  endeavor  to  derive  a 
profit  even  from  this  my  enterprise.  The  sheikh,  who  had  form- 
ed ^e  intention  of  undertajdng  a  journey  to  Mekka,  wanted  me 
to  procure  for  him  pome  gold  in  Timbiiktu;  but,  uncertain  as 
were  my  prospects,  and  difficult  as  would  be  my  situation,  I  could 
not  guarantee  such  a  result,  which  my  character  as  a  messenger 
of  the  British  government  wotild  scarcely  allow. .  The  sheikh 
sent  me  two  very  fine  camels  as  a  present,  which  stood  the.  fatigue 
of  the  journey  marvelously,  one  of  them  only  succumbing  on  my 
return  journey,  three  days  from  Kiikawa,  when,  seeing  that  it  was 
unable  to ,  proceed,  I  gave  it  as  a  present  to  a  native  m'allem. 
Having  finished  my  letters,  I  fixed  my  departure  for  the  25th  of 
November,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  caravan  of  the 
Arabs,  which  was  soon  to  leave  for  Zmder,  and  which,  thotigh  it 
held  out  the  prospect  of  a  little  more  security,  would  have  ex- 
posed me  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 

Thursday^  Ndvemher  25th,  1852.  It  Was  half  past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  left  the  town  of  Kukawa,  which  for  upward  of  twenty 
months  I  had  regarded  as  my  head-quarters,  and  as  a  place  upon 
which,  in  any  emergency,  I  might  ^ely  fe^  back  upon ;  for  al- 
though I  even  then  expected  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  return 
to  this  place  once  more,  and  even  of  my  own  free  will  made  my 
plans  accordingly,  yet  I  was  convinced  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
proceedings,  I  should  not  be  able  to  derive  any  ferther  aid  from 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Sheikh  of  B6mu,  and  I  like- 
wise folly  understood  that  circumstances  might  oblige  me  to  make 
my  return  by  the  western  coast.  For  I  never  formed  such  a  scheme 
voluntarily,  as  I  regarded  it  of  much  greater  importance  for  the 
government,  in  whose  service  I  had  the  honor  to  be  employed,  to 
survey  the  coast  of  the  great  river  ftt>m  Timbiiktu  downward, 
than  to  attempt,  if  I  should  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  place, 
to  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  while  I  was  fhlly 
aware  ths^t,  even  under  the  most  fiivorable  circumstances,  in  going, 
I  should  be  unable  to  keep  along  the  river,  on  account  of  its  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless  tribes  of  Tawarek,  whom  I 
should  not  be  able  to  pass  before  I  had  obtained  the  protection  of 
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a  powerful  chief  in  those  quarters.  Meanwhile,  well  aware  from' 
my  own  experience  how  far.  man  generally  remains  in  arreaJr  of 
his  projects,  in  my  letter  to  government  I  represented  my  princi- 
pal object  as  only  to  reach  the  Niger  at  the  town  of  Say,  while  all 
beyond  that  was  extremely  uncertain. 

My  little  troop  consisted  of  the  following  individuals.  First, 
Mohammed  el  Gratr6ni,  the  same  fiaithftd  young  lad  who  had  ac- 
companied me  as  a  servant  all  the  way  from  Fezzan  to  Kiikawa, 
and  whom,  on  my  starting  for  A'damawa,  I  had  sent  home,  yerj' 
reli^ctantly,  with  my  dispatches  and  with  the  late  Mr.  Richardson's 
eflEects,  on  'condition  that,  after  having  staid  some  time  with  his 
wife  and  children,  he  should  return.  He  had  lately  come  back 
with  the  same  caravan  which  had  brought  me  the  fresh  supplies. 
Faithful  to  my  promise,  I  had  mounted  him  on  horseba(i,^and 
made  him  my  chief  servant,  with  a  salary  of  four  Spanish  dollars 
per  month,  and  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  besides:  in  the  event  of 
my  enterprise  being  successftilly  terminated.  My  second  servant,  . 
and  the  one  upon  whom,  next  to  Mohammed,  I  relied  most,  was 
'Abd-Allahi,(Or,  rather^  as  the  name  is  pronounced  in  this  country, 
*Abd-AIl^  a  young  Shiiwa  from  K6tok6,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  on  my  journey  to  Bagfrmi,  and  who,  never  hav- 
ing been  in  a  similar  situation,  and  not  having  dealt  before  with 
Europeans,  at  first  had  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especialr 
ly  as  he  was  laid  up  with  the  small-pox  for  forty  days  during  my 
stay  in  that  ooimtry.  He  was  a  yoxmg  man  of  very  pleasing  riian- 
ners  and  straightforward  character,  and,  as  a  good  and  pious  Mos- 
lim,  formed  a  usefdl  link  between  myself  and  the  Mohammedans ; 
but  he  was  sometimes  extremely  whfinsical,  ai^d,  after  having  writ- 
ten out  his  contract  for  my  whole' journey  to  the  west  and  back,  I 
had  the  greatest  trouble  in  making  him  adhere  to  his  own  stipu- 
lations- rhad  unbounded  control  over  my  men,  becausfe  I  agreed 
with  them  that  they  should  not  receive  any  part  of  their  salary 
.  on  the  road,  but  the  whole  on  my  successfiil  return  to  Hausa. 
'Abd- Allahi  was  likewise  mounted  on  horseback,  but  had  only  a 
salary  of  two  dollars,  and  a  present  of  twenty  dollars.  Then  came 
Mohammed  ben  ATuned,  the  fellow  of  whom  1  halve  already  spo- 
ken on  my  joum^'to  Kanem,  and  who,  though  a  person  of  very 
indiflferent  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  very  self-conceited  on 
account  of  his  lalam,  was  yet  valued  by  me  for  his  honesty,  while 
he,  on  his  part,  having  b^n  left  by  his  countrymen  ancj  co-relig- 
ionists'in  a  very  destitute  situation,  became  attached  to  myself 
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I  had  two  more  freemen  in  my  service,  orie  a  brother  of  Mohaia- 
med  el  Gtitr6ni,  who  was  only  to  accompany  me  as  fisur  as  finder ; 
the  other  an  Arab  from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  called  Sliman 
el  Ferjani,  a  fine,  strong  man,  who  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
band  of  the  WelM  SUman  in  Kanem,  and  who  might  have  been 
of  great  service  to  me  from^  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms 
and  his  bodily  strength ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  desert 
ed  me  in  a  rather  shameful  manner  a  little  beyond  Katsena. 

Besides  these  freemen,  I  had  in  my  service  two  liberated  slaves, 
I);frregu,  a  Haiisa  boyj  and  A'bbega^  a  Marghf  lad,  who  had  been 


An>bega.  Pj^rrego. 


set  firee  by  the  late  Mr.  Oyerweg,  the  same  young  lads  whom,  on 
my  return  to  Europe,  I  brought  to  this  country,  where  they  prom- 
ised to  lay  in  a  store  of  knowledge,  and  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  extremely  useful  to  me,  although  A^bbega  not  unfrequently 
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found  some  other  object  more  interesting  than  my  camels,  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  which,  in  consequence,  he  lost  re- 
peatedly. 

In  addition  to  these  servants,  I  had  attached  to  my  person 
aaother  man  as  a  sort  of  broker,  aijid  who  was  to  serve  as  a  me* 
diator  between  me  and  the  natives;  this  was  the  M6jebri  *A1£  el 
A'geren,  a  native  of  Jajo,  the  small  commercial  place  near  Atijila, 
wHch  has  recently  been  visited  and  described  by  the  Ahh6  Ham- 
ilton. He  had  traveled  for  many  years  in  Negroland,  and  had  trav- 
ersed in  various  directions  the  region  inclc«ed  between  S6kot6, 
Kan6,  Baiichi,  Zariya,  and  G6nja.  But  for  the  present,  oh  my 
outset  from  B6mu,  I  had  not  made  any  fixed  arrangements  wilii 
this  man;  but  in  the  event  of  his  accompanying  me  beyond  S6- 
kot6,  he  was  to  have  two  horses  and  a  monthly  salary  of  nine  dol- 
lars, besides  being  permitted  to  trade  on  his  own  account  Such 
an  arrangement,  although  rather  expensive  to  me,  considering  the* 
means  at  my  disposal,  was  of  very  great  importance  if  the  man 
did  his  duty,  he.  bein^able,  in  his  almost  independent  situation, 
to  render  me  extraordinary  assistance  in  overcoming  many  diffi- 
culties ;  but,  as  an  Arab,  I  only  put  full  confidence  in  him  as  lon^ 
as  circumstanoes  were  propitious,  while  his  wavering  character  as 
soon  as  daugers  began  to  surround  me  did  not  put  me  in  any  , 
way  out  of  countenance. 

These  people,  besides  an  Arab,  a  to-called  sherif,  from  Fas, 
who  was  going  a^  fisur  as  Zinder,  and  who  had  likewise  attached 
himself  to  my  small  party,  composed  the  band  with  which  I  cheer- 
fully set  out  on  my  journey  toward  the  west  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, being  accompaiiied  out  of  l4ie  town  by  the  Haj  Edris, 
whom  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  In  order  to  get 
every  thing  in  readiness,  and  to  be  sure  of  having  neglected  no 
precaution  to  secure'  foil  success  to  jny  enterprise,  I  followed  my 
old  principle,  and  pitched  my  tent  for  the  first  day  only  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  from  the  gate,  near  the  second  hamlet  of  Kalflu- 
wa,  in  the  scanty  shade  of  a  baiire,  when  I  felt  unbounded  delight 
in  finding  myBelf  once  more  in  the  open  country,  after  a  residence  of 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  town,  where  I  had  but  little  bodily  exer- 
cise. Indulging  in  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  upon  which  I  was  then  embarking,  I  stretched  my- 
self out  at  fuU  length  on  my  noble  lion-skin,  which  formed  my 

general  oouch  during  the  day,  and  which  was  delightfolly  cool. 
Pnday^  Novefnber  2Qth.  This  was  one  of  the  coldest,  or  perhaps 
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the  very  coldest  night  which  I  experienced  in  the  whole  of  my 
journeys  since  entering  the  fertile  plains  of  Negroland,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  mornings  a  little  before  sunrise,  shpvring  only  9^ ' 
Fahr.  above  the  freezing  point.  The  interior  of  Africa,  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  sea  (which  is  warmer  in  winter . 
than  the  terra  firmd)^  forms,  with  regard  to  the  cold  season,  an  in- 
sulated cool  space  in  the  tropical  regions  in  opposition  to  the  warm 
dimate  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans.  We  were  all  greatly  affected  by  the  cold ; 
but  it  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  iavigorating  our  frames  after 
the  enervating  influence"  of  the  climate  of  Kiikawa.  We  did  not 
set  out,  however,  before  the  sim  had  begun  to  impart  to  the  at- 
mosphere a  more  genial  character,  when  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  westward.  The  country  which  I  traversed,  passing  by 
the  frequented  well  of  Beshdr,  although  already  known  to  me  from 
•previous  travels,  now  pi'esented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what 
it  had  done  on  my  fir^t  jojumey  fixjm  Kan6  to  K^kawa,  those 
bleak  arid  dreary  hollows  of  black  argillaceous  soil  being  now 
changed  into  thfe  richest  corn-fields,  and  waving  with  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  masakuwa,  while  the  fields  of  small  millet  {Pennisetum) 
stood  in  stubble. 

We  encamped  near  the  well  Siiwa-bdwa,  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
others,  Kabubfya,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  rising  grbimd  toward 
the  north,  from  whence- the  busy  scene  round  the  well,  of  cattle, 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep  being  watered  in  regular  succession,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  and  animated  spectacle,  more  especially 
coming  after  and  contrasted  with  the  dull  life  of  tlie  capital. '  The 
well  measured  fifteen  fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  on  the  alert,  for  gain  that  they  thought  it  right  to  sell  ua  the 
precious  element  for  watering  our  camels.  My  whole  party  were 
ip  the  best  spirits,  cheerftil  and  ftdl  of  expectation  of  the  novelties, 
both  in' human  life  and  nature,  that  were  ta  be  disclosed  in  the 
unknown  regions  in  the  iaH  west  In  order  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  cold,  which  had  so  much  affected  us  the  preceding  night, 
we  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  d  large  decayed  tree,  which,  with  great 
exertion,  we  dragged  from  some  distance  close  to  our  tent,  and 
thus  enjoyedra  very  moderate  degree  of  temperature  in  our  op^n 
encampment. 

Saturday^  November  27th.  1  now  entered  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  well-cultivated  fields,  and  its  extensive  forests  of 
middle-sized  mimos^  which  afford  food  to  the  numerous  herds 
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of  camels  oonstitutmg  the  wealth  of  this  African  tribe,  who  in-  for- 
mer times,  before  the  B6rau  dynasty  was  driven  away  from  its 
ancient  capital  Njfmiye  by  the  rival  fisunily  of  the  Bnlala,*  led  a 
nomadic  life  on  the  pasture-^grounds  of  Katiem.  Having  thus 
traversed  the  district  called  W6dcmia,  we  encamped  about  noon, 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  well  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  belong- 
ing to  a  district  called  (Jagada-  The  well  was  twenty-five  fathoms 
deep,  and  was  frequented  during  the  night  by  nimierous  herds  of 
oatde  from  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 

While  making  the  round  in  the  night  in  order  to  see  whether 
my  people  were  on  the  look-out,  as  a  great  part  of  the  security  of 
a  traveler  in  these  regions  depends  on  the  vigilance  exercised  by 
night,  I  succeeded  in  carrying  away  secretly  the  arms  from  all  my 
people,  even  frqjn  the  warlike  Ferjani  Arab,  which  caused  great 
amusement  and  hubbub  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  and 
enabled  me  to  teach  them  a  usefril  lesson  of  being  more  careful 
for  the  foture. 

NoveTfyber  28^.  Having  taken  an  early  breakfast — an  arrange- 
ment which,  in.  this  cold  weather,  when  the  appetite  even  of  the 
European  traveler  in  these  regions  is  greatly  sharpened,  we  foimd 
very  acceptable — ^we  pursued  our  journeys  passing  through  the 
distiict  of  (Jaranda,  with  deep  sandy  soil,  and  rich  in  com,  cat- 
tle, and  camels.  A  great  proportipn  of  the  population  consisted 
of  Shuwa,  or  native  Arabs,  who  had  immigrated  from  the  east. 
As  we  proceeded  pn  our  march,  the  trees  gradually  assumed  a 
richer  character,  plainly  indicating  that  we  were  approaching  a 
more  fevored  district  There  was  the  ngilfei,  or  ham($d,  a  tree 
very  ccwnmon  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of-Negroland,  with 
its  small  leaves  bursting  forth;  from  its  branches'*  the  karage, 
or"  gawo,  now  appearing  as.,  a  small  tree  of  scanty  growth,  far- 
ther on  spreading  out  with  a  large  and  luxuriant  crown  not  ced- 
ing to  the  'ard^  or  tamarind-tree ;  and  the  k6ma,  which,  ex-. 
tending  over  the  whole  of  these  immense  regions,  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  almost  every  where  the  same  namcf  The  underwood 
was  formed  by  the  kalgo  and  g6nda  bush,  which  latter,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  bear  b^re  tliat  delicious  fruit  which  has  so  fre- 
quently served  to  refresh  my  foiling  energies  during  my  marches 
through  othier  districts ;  and,  cold  as  had  been  the  night,  the  sun 
even  now  was  very  powerM  during  the  midday  hours,  there  be- 
ing a  difference  of  40®. 

♦  See  vol.  it,  p.  81.  f  See  toL  it,  p.  489,  note. 
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We  encamped  after  a  mpxch  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  by 
mistake  exchanged  our  westerly  direction  for  a  southwesterly  one, 
near  the  well  called  Kagza,*.  and  were  very  hospitably  and  kindly 
treated  by  a  patriotic  old  man,  a  citizen  of  the  old  capital  or  bimi 
of  Ghasr-^gomo,  who,  when  iMt  splendid  town  was  taken  by  the 
Piilbe  or  FellsLta  in  the  year  1809,  had  fled  to  Waday,  and  had  Uved 
there  several. years  among  the  Welad  Eashid,  waiting  for  better 
times.  This  good  man  described  t6  me,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sor- 
row, the  taking  of  thatlarge  and  wealthy  town,  undfer  the  command 
of  the  Fulbe  chiefe  Mala-Rfda,  Mukhtar,  and  TTannfma,  when  the 
king,  with  hiia  who^e  host  of  courtiers  and  his  ^unierous  army,  fled 
through,  the  eastern  gate  while  the  enemy  was  entering  the  west-* 
em  one,  and  the  populous  place  was  delivered  up  to  all  the  hor- 
rors accompanying  the  sacking  of  a.  town.  "ViTiat  with  the  pleas- 
ant character  of  the  country  and  the  friendly  di^positipn  of  our 
host,  I  should  h^ve  enjoyed  my  open  eiicampnient  extremely  if  I 
had  nqt  been  suffering  all  this  time  very  severely  from  sore  legs, 
ever  since  my  return  from  Bagirmi,  when  I  had  to  cross  so  many 
rivers,  and  was  so  frequently  wet  through.f 

Mondaly,  November  29ih.  Pursuing  still  a  southwesterly  direc-  • 
tion,  our  march  led  us  tiirougli  a  district  called  E^dani,  in  regard 
to  which  the  state  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  ground  (the  g^ro,  the 
Vealth  of  this  country,  lying  in  large  heaps  or  "bagga'*"  on. the 
fields)  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  o{  stragglmg  hamlets  left 
the  impression  of  ease  and  comfort.  But  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  right  track  among  the  number  of  small  footpaths  di- 
verging in.  every  direction;  and  in  avoiding  the  northern  ro^te, 
which  we  knew  would  lead  us  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  we 
should  not  b^  able  to  cross  it,  we  had,  by'  niistake,  chosen  a  too 
southerly  patli,  which,  if  pursued,  would  have  led  us  to  Qujeba. 
While  traversing  this  fertile  district,  we  were,  a^nished  at  the  re- 
peated descents  which  we  had  to  make,  ^d  wMch  convinced  us 
that  these  sandy  swells  constitute  a  perfect  Separation  between  lie ' 
komadugu  and  the  Tsad  on  this  side.  '  The"  district  of  EAianf  was 
followed  by  another  called  KangaUa^  and,  after  a  short  tract  of  fi)r- 
est,  a  t]|k*d  one,  of  the  name  of  Meggi,  consisting  mostly  of  'argil- 
laceous soil,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  E^dant    We  en- 

*  T^e  deptli  of  the  well  measured  tw.entj-two  fathoms.  - 

t  This  is  A  complaint  to  which  ahnost  eveiy  European  in  these  dimes  >is  ezpOBod, 
and  from  whicK  Clapperton  suffered  very  severely.  I  found  the  best  remedy  to  be 
mai-kadefta  butter,  which  is  rery  cooling;  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bomu  It  is 
'rarely  to  be  met  with.' 
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**  • 

oamped  at  length  near^  giotip  of  three  wells,  where,  onoe  a  weel^ 

a  sinall  market  is  held.    la  the  adjacent  hollow  a  pond  is  fonned  in 

the  rainy  season.    The  wells  were  twenty  £a[thoms  in  depth. 

Tuesday^  November  SOih.  The  district  through  which  we  passed 
to-day,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  seemed  to  be  rich  in  pasture- 
gronnds  and  cattle.  It  was  at  the  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Tebii  of  the  tribe  of  the  Daza,  6r  rather  Biilguda,  who  in  former 
times,  having  been  driven  from  A^gadem,  B^lkashi  Farri,  and 
Saw  by  the  Tawarek,  had  fotmd  refuge  in  this  district,  where  tHey 
preserve,  their  nomadic,  habits  to  spme  extent,  and  by  no  means 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  country.  •  Having  been  warned 
that  along  the  road  no  water  was  to  be  had,  we  encanlped  a  little 
outside  the  trapk,  near  the  fiurming  village  of  G6gor6,  whete  the 
women  were  bu^  threshing  or  pounding  their  com,  which  was 
lying  in  large  heaps,  while  the  men  were  idling  about  They 
were  cheerfid  Kanuri  people,  who  reside  here  only  during  the 
time  of  the  harvest,  and  when  that  is  over  return  to  their  village, 
Dfmmarruwa.  The  ground  hereabout  was  full  of  ants,  ^d  we 
had  to  take  all  poiBsible  care  in  order  to  protect  our  luggage 
against  the  attacks  of  t}iis  voracious  insect 

Wednesday,  December  Isi.  We  now  approached  thd.  komadugu 
of  B6mu,  presenting,  with  its  network  of  channels  and  thick  for- 
ests, a  difficult  passage  after  the  rainy  season.  Fine  groups  of 
trees  began  to -appear,  and  droves  of  Guinea-fowl  enlivened  the 
landscape.  In  order  to  give  the  camels  a  good  feed  .on  the  rich 
v^etati6n' produced  in  this  favorable  locality,  we  made  even  a 
shorter  march  than  usual^  encamping  iiear  a  dead  branch  of  the 
rivei;i  which  is  called  Kidiigu  Ghissum,  S.E.  from  the  celebrated 
lake  of  Muggobf,  which  in  former  times,  during  the  glorious  pe- 
riod of  the  B<5mu  empire,  constituted  one  of  the  chief  celebrities 
an4  attractions  of  the  country,  biit  which  at  present,  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  surrounding  swamps,  serves  only  to  interrupt  the 
conununication  between  the  western  and  eastern  provinces.  Al- 
Itjred  by  th>i  pleasing  character  of  the  place,  I  stretched  myself 
out  in  ike  shade  of  a  group  pf  majestic  tamarind-trees,  while  the 
man  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  as  a  guide  from  the  viUagt  where 
we  had  passed  the  night,  gave  me  ^me  valuable  information  with 
r^iurd  to  the  divisions  of  the  Koyam,  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  region  east  of  the  komadugu,  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  native  tribe  of  the  S6.  /  He  told  me  that  the  Klye,  or,  as  the 
name  is  generally  pronounced  in  B6mu,  the  Kay  (the  tribe  which 
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I  have  mentioned  in  my  historical  accoiint  of  B6mu),*  originally 
formed  the  principal  stock  of  the  Koyam,  together  with  whom  the  . 
Maguni  and  the  Farfer^  constitute  the  principal  divisions,  the  chief 
of  the  latter  dan  bearing  the  title  of  Fiigo.  The  Temagheri,  of 
whom  I  have  also  had.  occasion  to  speak,  and  the  Ngalaga,  frac- 
tiond  of  both  of  whom  are  settied  here,  he  described  as  Kanembti. 
But,  besides  these  tribes,  a  great  proportion  of  Tebii  have  mixed 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  probably  since  the 
time  of  the  king  Edrfs  Alaw6ma,  who  forced  the  Tebii  settied  in 
the  nqrthem  districts  of  Kanem  to  emigrate  into  B6mu.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  wide-spread  nation,  my  informant  described 
the  Tiira  (whose  chief  is  called  Dlrkemd,  being  a  native  of  Dirki), 
the  Ddbirf  or  Dfbbfri  (also  spoken  of  by  me  on  a  former  occasion), 
the  U'nguma,  and  the  Kaguwa.  The  Jetko  dr  Jotko,  who  live 
along  tiie  komadugu,  west  from  the  town  of  Y6,  he  described  to 
me  as  identical  with  the  Kel^ti,  the  very  tribe  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  the  historian  of  Edrfs  Alaw6ma.  Thus  we  find  in 
.tiiis  district  a  very  interesting  group  of  fractions  of  former  tribes 
who  have  here  taken  refiige  from  the  destructive  power  of  a  larger 
empire.  '       ,.  .  ^ 

I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon  along  the  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  indented  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  and  was  bor- 
dered all  around  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  treea  belonging 
principally  to'thd  species  called  karage  and  baggaruwa.  Farther 
on  duin  palms  became  Aumeroua;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting 
to  me,  as  I  had  visited  tiiis  district,  only  a  few  miles  ferther  nortii, 
during  the  dry  season.  Guinea-fowl  were  so  numerous  that  one 
could  hardly  move  a  step  without  disturbing  a  group  of  these  lazy 
birds,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  dehcacies  of  the  travel- 
er in  the^  regions./  A  sportsman  would  find  in  these  swtoipy 
forests  not  less  intiBr^sting  objects  for  his  purisuits  than  the  bota- 
nist; for  elephants,  several  species  of. antelopes,  even  including 
the  oryx  or  t^tel,  nay,  as  it  would  seem,  even. the  large  addax^  the 
wild  hog,  besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  -prater-fowl.  Guinea-fowl,  * 
and  partridges,  would  prove  worthy  of  his  attention,  while  occa- 
sional encounters  with  monkeys  would.cause  him  some  diversion 
and  amusement 

At  present  the  water  was  decreasing  rapidly  ;t  but  this  part 

♦  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

t  Compai^  what  I  h&ye  said  with  regard  to  the  periods  of  the  rising  and  decreas- 
ing of  this  river  in  toL  ii,  p.  576. 
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had  been  entirely  dry  at  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Overweg  had  visited  it,  anil  the  concliasion  then  di^wn  by 
him,  that  the  river  inundates  its  banks  in  November,  was  entirely  • 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cul- 
tivation along  this  luxuriant  border,  and  even  a  little  cotton  was 
grown ;  but  a  very  large  amount  of  the  latter  article  might  be  ob- 
tained bere  with  a  greater  degree  of  industry.  Besides  a  village 
at  a  sbort  distance  to  the  S.E.,  inhabited  by^  Koyam,  and  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  this  branch  of  the  river,  there  is  a  hamlet, 
•consisting  of  about  thirty  cottages,  inhabited  by  Fulbe,  or  Fellata, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hillega,  the  same  tribe  whom  we  have  met  in 
A'damawa.  They  seemed  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle,  and  appeared  to  lead  a  contented  and  retired  life  in  this  fer- 
tile Ibut  at  present  almost  desolate  region.  But,  unfortunately, 
tkey  have  been  induced,  by  their  close  contact  with  the  Kanuri, 
to  give  up  the  nice  manner  of  preparing  their  milk,  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  Piilbe  in  other  provinces;  and  even  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  the  women  cffer^  us  their  ware  could  not  induce 
me  to  purchase  of  ihem  their  unclean  species  of  sour  milk,  which 
is  prepared  by  means  of  the  urine  of  cattle. 

Beautiful  and  rich  as  was  the  scenery  of  this  locality ,  it  had  the 
disadvantage  of  ^harboring  immense  swarms  of  musquitoes,  and 
our  night's  rest,  in  consequence,  was  greatiy  disturbed. 

Thursday^  December  2d:  Winding  round  the  swamp  (for  the 
nature  of  a  swamp  or  koliigu  was  more  apparent  at  present  than 
that  o£  a  branch  of  the  river),  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
three  miles,  the  sit6  of  the  anciebt  capital  of  the  B6mu  empire, 
Ghasr-^ggomo,  which,  ais  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  was 
built  by  the  King '  Alf  Ghajid^ni,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  dynasty  had  been  driven  fix>m  its  -ancient  seats 
in  Kaniem,  and,  after  a  desperate  strdggle  between  unsettied  ele- 
ments, began  to  oonoentrate  itself  under  the  powerful  rule  of  this 
mighty  king,  lie  site  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  it  has  been  called  by  them  by  the  half- Arabic 
name  of  Bimi-Kadfm,  the' "  ol^d  capital,"  eyen  the  B6mu  people 
in  general  designating  the  place  only  by  the  namd  bimi  or  bumi. 
The  town  h^  nearly  a  regular  oval  shape,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  great  exaggerations  of  former  Arab  mformants,  who  have  as- 
serted thai;  this  town  surpassed  Cairo  (or  Masr  el  Kahira)  in  size, 
and  wfts  a  day's  itiarch  across,  was  littie  more  than  six  English 

•  VoL  ii.,  p.  689. 
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miles  in  circimrference,  being  enoompassed  by  a  strong  wall  with 
six  or  seven*  gates,  which,  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  forms  3, 
small  ridge,  and  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that,  when  the  town  was 
conquered  by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellata,  the  attack  was  made  fixj'm  two^ 
different  eodes,  viz.,  the  southwest  and  northwest,  where  the  lower 


part  of  the  wall  had, been  dug  away.  The  interior  of  the  town 
exhibits  very  little  that. is  remarkable.  The  principal  buildings 
consist  of  baked  bricks;  and  in  the  present  capital  not  the  small- 
est approach  is  made"  to  this  more  soUd  mode^  of  architecture.t 
The  dimensions  of  the  palace  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  al- 
though i^othing  but  the  ground-plan  of  large  empty  areas  can  be 
made  out  at  present,  while  the*  very  small  dimensrona  of  the 
mosque,  which  had  five  idsles,  seem  to  a^ord  sufficient  proof  that 
none  but  the  people  intimately  connected  with, the  court  uficd  to- 
attend  the  service,  just  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  tixne ;  and  it 
•  '  '  -J  . 

*  The  intelligent*  Arab  Ben  'AU,  in  the  interesting  account  whleh  he  gave  to 
Lucas  (Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  yol.  i.,  p.  148),  distinctly  states  the 
number  of  the  gates  as  seven ;  but  it  is  rema^able  that,  in  all  the  ^counts  of  the 
taking  of  the  place  bj  the  FiHbe,  mention  is  only,  made  of  two  gates,  and  it  is  still 
evident,  at  the  present  time,  that  ^he  western  and  the  eastern  gates  were  the  gnlv 
ii^-ge  ones.  .  - 

t  It  ihust  he  this  circumstance  (which  to  the  natives  themselves,  in  the  degener- 
ate age  of  the  later  kings,  appeared  as  a  mirade)  which  can^d  the  report  that  in 
Ghambanf  and  Ghasr-^ggomo  there  were  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Christians. 
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serves,  moreover,  dearly  to  estaOish  the  &ct  that  even  in  former 
times,  when  the  empire  was  most  flourishing,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  m^dres^,  or  college,  attached  to  the  mosque.  The  fact  is, 
that  although  B6]2iu  at  all  times  has  had  some  learned  men,  study 
has  always  been  a  private  affidr  among  a  few  individuals,  encour- 
aged by 'some  distinguished  men  who  had  visited  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia. Taking  info  consideration  the  great  extent  of  the  empire 
during  the  period  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  fertility  .and  wealth  of 
some  of  its  provinces,  iidiich  caused  gold  dust  at  that  time  to  be 
brought  to  market  here  in  considerable  quantity,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  this  capital  contained  a  gre^t  deal  of  barbaric  mag- 
nificence, and  even  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  much  more  so 
tiian  is  at  present  found  in  this  countiy;  and  it  is  certainly  a  spec* 
ulafci6n  not  devoid  of  interest  to  imagine,  in  this  ioym  of  Negro- 
land,  a  ^lendid  court,  with  a  considerable- number  of  learned  and 
intelligent,  men  gathering  round  their  sovereign,  and  a  priest 
writing  down  4e  glorious  achievement^  of  his  master,  and  thus 
securing  them  ftotn  oblivion.  Pity  that  hei  was  ngt  aware  that 
his  work  might  fall  into  the  himds  of  people  firpm  quite  another 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  so  diflferent  a  stage  of  civUization,  lan- 
guage, and  learning!  else  he  would  certainly  not  have  &iled  to 
have  given  to  posterity  a  more  distinct  dew  to  the  chronology  of 
thehistory  of  his  native  eountry.  . 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of  the  town,  although  thickly 
overgrown  with  rank  grass,  is  quite  bare  of  trees^  while  Che.  wall 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  cknse  forest;  and  when  I  entered  the 
ruins,  I  foimd  them  to  be  tlie  haunt  of  a  couple  of  tall  ostridies, 
the  only  present  possessors  of  this  once  animated  ground ;  but  on 
the  southwest  comer,  at  some  distance  firom  the  wall^  there  was  a' 
small  hamlet  •  ^ 

The  way  in  which  the  komadugu,  assisted  {»x)bably  by  artifi- 
cial means,  spreads  over  this  whole  region,  m  very  remarkable. 
The  passage  of  the  countty  at  the  present  seaspn  of  the  year,  cov- 
ered as  it  is  with  the  thickest  forest,  was  extremely  diflBcult,  and 
we  had  to  make  a  very  large  circtdt  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
of  Z^ngirf,  where  the  river  could  be  most  easily  crossed.  I  my- 
self went^  on  this  occasion,  as  &r  southwest  as  Zaraima,  a  village 
lying  on  a  steep  bank  near  a  verj^  strong  bend  or  elbow  of  the 
rivier,  which,  a  little  abbve,  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  two  princi- 
pal branches,  the  one  ccfming  from  the  country  of  Bedde,  and  the 
other  more  from  the  south ;  buf,  notwithstanding  the  great  dr- 
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cuit  we  made,  we  had  to  ford  aev^^l  very  extensive  backwaters, 
stretching  out,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  valley,  amid  a  thick  belt 
of  the  rankest  vegetation^  before  we  reached  the  real  channel, 
which  wound  along  in  a  meandering  course^indosed  between 
sandy  banks  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  elevation,  and,  with  its 
rich  vegetation,  presenting  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  The  for- 
est in  this  part  is  ftill  of  t^tel,  or  Antehpe  oryx^  and  of  the  large 
antelope  called  "  kargum."-  The  few  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
although  th^y  do  not  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  com^  can  not  siiffer 
inuch  i^om  femine,  so  rich  is  the  supply  of  the  fol^st  as  well  as  of 
the  water.  Our  evening's  repast,  after  we  had  encamped  near* 
Z^ngiri,  was  season^ed  by  some  excellent  fish  from  the  river. . 
However,  I  must  observe  here  that  the  Kantiri  in  general  ar^  not 
such  good  hunters  as  tha  Hausa  people,  of  whom  a  consideVable 
proportion  live  by  hunting,  forming  numerous  parties  or  hunting 
clubs,  who  on  cert^  days  go  out  into  the  forest 

Friday y  DeceTnher  8d  Having  made  a  good  march  the  previous 
day,  we  were  obliged,  before  attempting  the  passage  of  tiie  river 
with  our  numerous  beasts  and  heavy  luggage,  to  allow  them  a 
day's  repose;  and  I  spent  it  most  agreeably  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  only  a  few  yards  fix)m  our  encampment  Hav- 
ing >seen  this  valley  in  the  dry  season,  and  read  so  many  theories 
with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  Niger  on  one  side  and  the 
Tsad  on  the  other,  it  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  me  to  see  it  at 
the  present  time  of  the  year,  when  it  was  full  of  watei",  and  at  its 
very  highest  point ;  and  I  could  only  wish  that  Captain  William 
Allen  had  been  able  to  survey  this  noble  stream  in  its  present 
state,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  erroneous  nature  oi  hid 
.  theoiy  of  this  river  running"  firom  the  Tsad  into  the  so-called 
Chadda,  or  rather  Bdjiuw6.  Though  the  cutrent  was  not  very 
strong,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour,  it  swept 
along  as  a  considerable  river,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  breadth  toWai'd  the  Tsad,  changing  its  course  from  a  direc- 
tion E.  12"^  -S.  to  R  85*"  E.  While  the  bank  on.  this  side  formed  t 
steep  sandy  slope,  the  opposite  one  was  flat,  and  richly  adorned 
with  reeds  of  different  species,  and  luxuriant  trees.  All  was  quiet 
and  repose,  there  being  no  traffic  whatever  on  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  homely  travelers,  a  man  and  woman, 
who  in  the  simple  native  style  were  crossing  ^e  river,  riding  on 
a  pair  of  yoked  calabashes,  and  immerged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
ihiddle,  while  they  had  stowed  away  their  little  clothing  inside 
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those  very  vessels  which  supported  them  above  the  water;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  energetic  labor,  they  were  carried  down  by 
the  force  of  the  current  to  a  considerable  distance.  Besides  these 
two  human  beings,  the.  river  at  present  was  only  enlivened  by  one 
solitary  spoonbill  (or,  as  it  is  here  called,  bdja  or  ked^bu-bunibe), 
who,  like  a  king-  of  the  water,  was  proudly  swimming  up  and 
down,  looking  around  for  prey. 

'Hie  foUowilig  day  we  crossed  the  river  ourselves.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  the  inhabitants,  who  belong 
to  the  Tebti-2i6nghi,*  making  at  first  rather  exorbitant  demandsjf  . 
till  I  satisfied  them  with  a  dollar ;  and  we  ourselves,  oamds,  horses, 
and  luggage,  crossed  without  an  accident,  each  camel  bemg  drawn 
by  a  man  mounted  on  a  pair  of  calabjtehes,  while  another  man 
mounted  the  animal  dose  to  its  tail.  The  scenery,  although  des- 
titute of  grand  features,  was  highly  interesting,  and  has  been  rep- 
resented as  correofly  as  possible  in  the  plate  opposite.*  The  riv- 
er proved  to  be  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  channel,  and  about  120 
yards  broad ;  but  there  was  a  still  smaller  creek  behind,  about  five 
feet  deep. 

At  length  we  were  again  in  motion;  but  our  difficulties  now 
commenced,  the  path  being  extremely  winding,  deeply  hollowed 
out,  and  fidl  of  water,  and  leading  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  fi^rest;  and  I  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  seve^  bottles  of  the 
most  valuable  medicine,  a  couple  of  box^  being  thrown  from  the 
back  of  the  camel.  *  The  forest  extended  only  to  the  border  which, 
18  reached  by  the  highest  state  of  the  inundajtion,  when  we  emerged 
upon  Open  country,  and,  leaving  the  town  of  Nghtinituwa  (where 
Mr.  Bichardson  died)  at  a  short  distahce  on  our  right,  we  encamp- 
ed a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Ala^ne,  which 
I  had  also  passed  on  my  former  journey. 

Here  we  entered  that  part  of  the  province  of  Manga  which  is 
governed  by  Kash^Ua  Belal;  and  the  differeniee  in  the  character 
of  this  tract  ficom  the  proyince  of  Koyam,  which  we  had  just  left? 
behind,  was  remarkable,  the  country  being  undulated  in  downs 
of  red  sand,  femous  for  the  cultivation  of  ground-nuts  and  beans, 
both  of  which  constitute  ^  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  millet  and  beans  are  generally  sown  on  the  same 

*  I  do  pot  1mow«zaetIy  Whether  the  foi^  has  been  cuHed  after  this  tribe;  bat  the 
name  Zenghiri  also  oce^  in  other  localities. 

t  These  people  wanted  in  general  nothing  bnt  dores.  I,  however,  silcceeded  in 
baying  a  sheep  from  them  for  eight  gtfbagtf,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dr*a  each. 
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field,  the  latter  ripening  later,  and  constituting  the  richest  pasture 
for  cattle  and  camels.  Of  grain,  negro  millet  {Pennisetum  Ifyplun- 
deum)  is  the  species  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  tiie  country 
of  Manga,  sorghum  not  being  adapted  for  this  dry  ground. 

The  samQ  difference  was  to  be  observed  in  the  architecture  of 
the  native  dwellings,  the  corn-stacks,  which  impart  so  decided  a 
character  of  peace  and  repose  to  the  Villages  of  Hausa,  but  which 
.  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  whole  of  B6mu  Proper,  here  again 
making  their  appearance.  The  Manga  call  thein  "  s^be"  or  "  gusi." 
The  cottages  themselves,  although  they  were  not  remarkable  for 
their  cleanliness,  presented  rather  a  cheerful  aspect,  tiie  thatch 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  and  enlivened  by  the  creepers  of 
various  cucurhitaceae,  but  especially  the  fevorite  kob^wa  or  Mdo- 
'pepo.  Th^  same  difference  which  was  exhibited  in  tiie  naJture  of 
the  country  and  the  dwellings  of  the  nativesj.appeiu'ed  also  in  the 
character  of  the  latter,  the  Kantiri  horseman  or  the  Koyam  capi- 
d-breeder  bei^ig  here  supplanted  by  the  Manga  footman,  with  his 
leathenr  apron,  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  his  battie-axe,  while  the 
more  slender  Manga  girl,  scarcely  peeping  forth  from  under  her 
black  veil,  with  which  she  bashfilly  hid  her  fiice,  had  succeed^ 
to  the  B6mu  female j  with  her  square  figurie,  her  broad  features, 
and  her  open  and  ill-covered  breast.  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
that,  although  the  Manga  evidentiy  form  a  very  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  the  B6rnu  nation^  their  name  as  such 
does  not.  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the  empire,  and  we  .therefore 
can  only  presume  that  tiiey  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of 
tribes.  * 

Having  passed  the  important  place  of  Eidagarruwa  and  some 
other  villj^es,  we  encamped  .on  the  5th  near  the  extensive  village 
Mammarf,  .where  the  governor  of  'the  province  at  that  time  re- 
.  sided.*  '  •      ; 

M(yndayy  December  Uh.  A  small  water-couise  joining  the  koma- 
dugu  Waiibe  from  the  north,  separates  the  province  of  Kashdla 
Belal  from  another  part  of  Manga;  placed  under  a  special  officer, 

'*  To  this  prOTince,  although  I  do  not' know  bj  what  parti,ciilar  name  it  is  called 
by  the  natives,  belong  the  following  places,  besides  Mtomarf  or  MommoU:  Kati- 
kenwil  (a  large  plai^),  Gabflgonlm  (tonched  at  by  me  on  my  former  route)  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.E.,  Tafiy<$ri  E.,  Keribiiddnwat  Maind,  Nay,  Mammed  Ka- 
ntfri,  M'adi  KtfUoram,  Kari  ngtodnwll  to  the  N.»  K^rtwli,  DtfggnU,  Gddderam, 
Ngabdliya,  Kigimma,.  Alailne,  Nghnnftuwa,  Bam.  The  place  Sh^ri,  although 
situated  withip  the  boondaries  of  this  proTince,  forms  a  separate  domain  of  Malrf 
Ibrtun. 
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who  lias  his  residence  in  Borzari.  Close  on  the  western  side  of 
this  water-conrse,  which  is  only  about  thirty  yards  across,  the 
Manga,  at  the  time  (in  the  year  1845)  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
inroad  of  Waday,  the  whole  empire  of  B6mu  seemed  to  be  falling 
to  ruin,  fortified  a  large  place  in  order  to  vindioate  their  national 
independence  against  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  having  been 
beaten  by  *Abd  e'  Eahman,  the  sheikh's  brother,  the  town  was 
easily  taken  by  another  kdkana  or  officer,  of  the  name  of  Haj  Su- 
dani It  is  cjQled  Maikonomari-kura,  the  Large  Maikonomarf,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller  place  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  dwellings,  but  was 
nevertheless  distinguished  from  its  more  thriving  neighbor  by  a 
larger  supply  of  articles  of  comfort,  such  as  a  fine  herd  pf  cattle, 
wdl-filled  granaries,  and  plenty  of  poultry,  while  the  neighboring 
province,  which  we  had  just  left  behind,  appeared  to  be  exhaust- 
ed by  recent  exactions  and  contributions,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  having  even  sought  safety  in  a  grecipi&te  flight.  The 
country,  however,  which  we  traversed  on  our  march  to  .Borzari 
was  not  rSemarkable  in  any  way  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  al- 
though the  formjer  part  of  bur  march  led  through  a  well-cultivated 
and  populous  district;  and  the  heat  reflected,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  from  the  bleak  soil,  dad  only  with  a  scanty  vegetation, 
was  oppressive  m  the  extreme,  although  it  was  the  month  of  De- 
cember. Thus  I  passed  the  wJiled  town  Of  Gr^marf*  without 
feeling  myself  induced,  by  the  herd  of  catfle  just  assembled  near 
the  wall,  to  make  a  halt,  the  ground  here  becoming  excessively 
barren  and  hot.  On  reaching  the  town  of  Borzari,  I  preferred  en- 
camping outside,  although  thiere  was  not  .the  least  shade;  my 
heavy  lu^age  and  vdj  ntimerous  party  rendering  quarters  inside 
the  town  rather  inconvenient  The  governor,  to  whom  I  sent  a 
smatU  present,  treated  me  very  hospitably,  sending  me  a  heifer,  a 
large  pro^nision  of  rice,  geveral  dishes  of  prepared  food,  and  two 
large  bowls  of  milk.  This  excellent  man,  whose  name  is  K^h- 
flla  Manzo,  besides  the  government  of  his  province,  had  to  regu- 

*  I  wUl  here  mention,  as  an  instance  how  careful  trarelers,  even  those  tolerablj 
well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  country  through  which  thej  travel,  most 
be  with  regard  to  the  names  of  places,  that  when  first  passing  this  town  I  asked  a 
man  its  name,  sind,  not  having  distinctly  heard  what  he  said,  I  asked  another  per- 
son who  stood  by,  and  he  said  **  mannaw^ji."  Supposing  at  the  time  that  this  was 
the  name  of  the  place,  I  wrote  it  down,  but',  soon  convinced  myself  that  it  meant 
nothing  but  "he  does  not  want  to  speak,**  or  "refuses  to  answer,"  and  I  theft 
kamed  on  farther  rnqmry  that  the  real  name  of  the  town  was  Grtoarf. 
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late  the  whole  intercourse  along  this  road,  being  instructed  at  the 
time  especially  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  horses  fix>ni  the  B6r-  . 
nu  territory  into  tte  Hausa  states. 

The  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  low  crenulated  wall  and 
a  ditch  in  good  repair,,  is  of  considerable  size  and  well  built,  and 
may  contain  fix>m  7000  to  8000  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  no  great 
industry  to  be  seen,  por  i^  there  a  good  market.  The  wells  meas- 
ure ten  fethoms  in  depth.. 

Our  dir^t  rood  fix>m  this  point  would  have  led  straight  to  Zur- 
r£kulo;  but  an  officer  of  the  name  of  A^dama,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Zfnder,  having  joined  ine,  I  wasinduced  to  take  a 
more  southerly  road,  by  way  of  Donari,  which  constituted  his  eis- 
tate;  and  I  was  very  glad  afterward  that  I  did  so,  as  this  road 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  territory- 
of  Bedde,  which!  should  not  otherwise  have  touched  at 

Tuesday^  December  7  th.  The  first  part  of  our  tnarth  led  through 
a  more  dreary  tract  of  country,  which  was  neither  very  picturesque, 
nor  exhibited  ^y  great  signs  of  industry  among  the  natives.;  but 
after  a  stretch  of  a  little  more  th^  eleven  miles,  large,  wide-spread- 
ing tamarind-trees  announced  a  more  fertile  district,  and  a  few* 
hund^  yards  fiirther  on  we  reached  the  border  df  one  of  the 
great  swaihpy  creeks  connected  with  the  southwestern  branch  of 
the  komMugo,  and  intersecting  the  territory  of  JBedde^  which  we 
had  nowentered.  We  kept  close  along  itQ  border,  which  was 
adorned  by  fine,  luxuriant  trees,  till  we  encamped  at  a  abort  dis- 
tance &om  Daddeger,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bedde,  and  at  that 
time  forming  part.of  the  estate  of  Mal4  Ibram.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  small  mound  close  to  tiie  swamp  or  jtmgle,  for  the ' 
water  is  so  tiii(?kly  covered  with  forest  that  no  portion  of  the 
aqueous  element  is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  rather  what  the  Kaniiri  ' 
call  an  ngaljam  (that  i^  to  say,  a  swampy  shallow  creek  or  back- 
water, having  littie  or  no  inclination)  than  a  kuliigu;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  connection  with  the  great  komadugu  of 
B<5mu.  The  natives  call  it  at  this  spot  Gojagwa,*  and,  farther  on, 
Maje.  .  They  are  pagans,  and  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow  leather 
apron  or  ftm6  round  their  loins,t  with  the  extseption  of  a  few  Ka- 

*  I  almost  suspect  that  this  is  the  water  of  which  ]$r.  Hutchinson,  when  in 
Ashanti,  heard  a  report  from  the  natives  under  the  name  *'  koumouda  GaignioiL*' 
CBowdich's  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  213.) 

f  What  Eoelle  relates  (Kaniiri  Proyerbs,  p.  82,  text;  p.  211,  transL)  on  the  an^ 
thority  of  his  informant,  that  the  Bedde,  or  Bode,  as  he  writes,  wear  wide  shirts, 
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iuri,  wha  are  living  adiong  them,  and  who  cultivate  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cotton,  for  which  the  banks  of  fce  swamp  are  very  well 
suited,  and  would  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  for  tiiis  purpose 
if. the  country  were  inhabited  by  civilized  people.  . 

The  Bedde,  according  to  their  language,  are  doselyrelated  to 
the  Mang%  but,  as  .&r  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  are 
much  inferior  to  them  in  bodily  development,  being  not.at  all  dis- 
tinguished for -their  stature;  but  it  is  veiy  probable  that  the -in- 
habitants of  these  places  in  the  border  district,  who  come  into  coti- 
tinuaL  contact  with  their  masters,  the  B<$mu  people,  are  more  de- 
g^ierate  than  those  in  the  interior,  who,  protected  by  the  several 
branches  of  the  komadugu  and  the  swamps  and  forests  connected 
with  them,  keep  up  a  spirit  of  national  indep^Bndence,  possessing 
even  a  considerable  nuDfiber  of  a  small  breed  of  horses,  which  they 
ride  without  saddle  or  harness,  and  in  the  saihe  barbaric  manner 
as  the  Miisgu. 

Wednesday^  Decefmber  8 A.  The  district,  which  we  traversed  in 
the  morning  was  distinguished  by -a  great  number  of  kiika  or 
monkey-br^-trees,  the  first  one  we  saw  being  destitute  of  leaves, 
thox^h  foil  of  fruit;  but  gradually,  as  ^e  approached  a  more  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water,  they  became  adorhed  with  a  provision  of 
rich  foliage,  and  we  here  met  several  small  parties  laden  with  bas- 
kets, of  an  elongated  shape,  foil  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  tree, 
which,  as  "  kalu  kiika,"  constitute  the  most  common  vegetable  of 
the  n^ves.  Besides  the  ktika,  lai^  karage  and  k6ma  or  jujube-* 
-trees  {Zm/phu8\  and  now  and  th^n  a  fine  tamiarind-tree,  though 
not  of  such  great  size  as  I  was  wont  to  see,  adorned  the  landscape. 

We  had  just  crossed  a  swamp,  at  present  dry,  surroun(Jexi  qn 
one  side  by  fine  fig-trees  and  gerredh  <rf  such  lu:ipmaiit  growth 
tiat  I  wa»  scarcely  able  to  recognize  the  tree,  and  ou  the  other  by 
tftlha-trees,  when,  about  noon,  we  emerged  into  open  oiltivated 
iground,  and  were  here  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  pretty  sheet  of 
open  wsit^t,  breaking  forth  fix)m  the  forest  on  our  left,  and  divid- 
ing into  two  branches,  which  receded  in  the  distance.  The  Bedde 
call  it  Thaba-kenama.  The  water  is  foil  offish,  which  is  dried  by 
the  inhabitants,  and,  either  in  its  tiatural  form,  or  poxmded  and 
formed  into  balls,  constitjites  an  important  article  of  export  We 
met  a  good  many  people  lad^h  with  it.  ' 

It  was  here  tha^  while  admiring  this  river-like  sheet  of  water, 

''lUOgo,"  besidwtbeftuu^^  of  course  (as  la  the  case  also  with  the  MarghQ  caa  onl j 
have  reference  to  thoie  among  them  who  have  adopted  IsMxa^ 
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I  recognized,  among  a  troop  of  native  travelers,  my  friend  the 
sherff  Mohammed  Ben  Jl'hmed,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a 
couple  of  hours  very,  pleasantly  and  usefully  spent  during  my  stay 
in  Y61a,  and  for  the  route  from  Mozambique  to  the  Lake  Nyanja; 
or^as  it  is  commonly  called,  Nyassi  I  for  a  moment  hoped  that 
it  might  be  my  &te,  ia  the  company  of  this  man,  to  penetrate 
through  the  large  belt  of  the  unknown  equatorial  region  of  this 
continent  toward  the  Indian  Oce^m.  But  as  he  was  now  on  his 
way  from  Zinder  to  Kiikawa,  we.  had  cmly  a  few  moments  allow- 
ed for  conversation  and  the  exchange  of  compliments,  when  we 
separated  in  opposite  directions,  never  to  meet  again— my  fate  car- 
rying* me  westward,  while  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  the  effects 
of  the  climate  of  Negroland. 

Three  miles  farther  on,  turning  a  little  more  southward  from 
our  westerly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of  G&hiya,  once  a 
strong  place  and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  but  at  present  in  a 
state  of  great  decay,  although  it  is  still  tolerably  peopled,  the 
groups  of  co;dcal  huts  being  separated  by  fences  of  naatting  into 
several  quarters.  Here  we  encamped  on  the  north  side,  near  a 
fine  tamarind-tree,  where  millet  was  grown  to  h  great  extent 
The  south  and  west  sides  were  surrounded  by  an  extensive  swamp. 
or  swampy  water-course  fed  by  the  komadugu,  and,  with  its  dense 
forest,  affording  to  the  inhabitants  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack from  their  enemies.  All  the  towns  of  the  Bedde  are  situated 
in,  sitnilar  positions,  and  hence  the  precarious  aUegiancie  of  the 
people  (who  indulge  in  rapacious  habits)  to  the  ruler  of  B6mu. 
The  inhabitants  of  G6shiya,*  indeed,  have  very  thievish  prop^si- 
ties;  and  as  we  had  neglected  to  fi5re  a  fevr  shots  in  the  evening, 
a  couple  pf  daring  men  succeeded,  during  the  nigiit,  in  carrying 
away  the  woolen  blanket  in  which  my  companion  the  Mdjebri 
merchant  *Alf  el  A'geren  was  Sleeping  at  the  side  of  his  horse. 
Although  he  was  a  man.  of  hardihood  and  experience,  he  was 
dragg^  or  carried  along  to  a  considerable  distance,  until  he  was 
forced  to  let  go  his  blanket ;  and,  threatening  him  with  thdr 
spear  in  case  he  should  cry  out,  they  managed  this  affidr  so  clev- 
erly and  with  such  dispatch,  that  they  were  off  in  the  dark  before 

*  The  MnamSy  or  mayor,  of  this  town,  wlio  bag  subjected  himself  to  the  authoritj 
of  Bdmn,  bears  the  title  **  Mai  'Omit  B^dema."  Fititi,  the  residence  of  the  chief 
Babyshe  or  Babiidji,  and  the  chief  town  of  Bedde,  lies  a  short  day's  march  from 
here  S.S.W.  I  have  more  materials  of  itineraries  trayersing  this  region,  but  the^ 
are  too  indistinct  with  regard  to  direction  to  be  used  for  a  topographical  sketch  of 
the  conntiy. 
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we  were  up  to  pursue  them.  It  was  a  pity  that  these  daring  rascals 
escaped  with  their  spoil ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  any  farther  dep- 
redations of  this  kind)  we  fired  several  shots,  and  witk  a  large  ac- 
cordion, upon  which  I  played  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  frightened 
the  people  to  such  $i  degree  that  they  thought  every  moment  we 
were  about  to  ransack  the  town. 

Thursday^  DeceTTiber  Qth.  Keeping  along  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  the  swamp,  through  a  fine  country  where  the  tamarind  and 
monkey-bread-tree  were  often  interlaced,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
obsetved  to  be  the  case  with  these  species  of  trees^.we  reached,* 
after  a  march  of  about  three  miles,  the  town  of  Gesma,  which  is 
girt  and  defended  by  the  swamp  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  the 
wall  being  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  its  pinnacles,  if  pin- . 
nades  they  may  be  called,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut     The  inhabitants,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  leather  apron. 


were  busy  cwrying  cky  from  the  adjacent  swamp,  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  wall,  which,  however,  on  the  west  side,  was  in  /excellent 
condition. 

Close  to  this  town  I  observed  the  first  rfmi,  or  silk-cotton-tree, 
which  in  B6mu  Proper  is  entirely  wanting;  and  as  we  proceeded 
through  the  fine  open  country,  nionerous  species  of  trees  which 
are  peculiar  to  Hausa  became  visible,  and  seemed  to  greet  me  as 
old  acquaintances.    I  was  heartily  glad  that  I  had  left  the  monot- 
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onoil^  plains  of  B6mu  once  more  behind  me,  and  had  reached  the 
more  fevored  and  diversified  districts  of  this  fine  country.  Small 
channels  int«rs6cted  the  poontiy  irx  every  direction ;  and  immense 
fishing-baskets  were  lying  in  ^me  of  ihem,  apparently  in  order 
to  catch  the  fisli  which,  during  the  period  pf  tiie  inwndation,  are 
carried  down  by  the  river.  But  the  great  hunudily  of  this  dia- 
trict  made  it  swarm  with  ants,  whose  immense  and  thiddy-scat- 
tered  bills,  together  with  the  dum  bush,  filled  out  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  the  larger  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  ' 

Having  then  crossed  a  tract  of  denser  fixrost,  we  entered  upon 

deep  sandy  soil,  where  the  kuka  became  the  tole  tree,  excluding 

almost  every  other  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tamarinds, 

.  for  whose  company,  as  I. have  observed;  the  mcmkey-bread-tree 

seems  to  have  a  decided  predilection. 

Thus  we  reached  Donari,  formerly  a  considerable  place  of  the 
Manga,  and  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  but  at  pies- 
ent  greatly  reduced,  the  inhabited  <juarter  occupying  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  area  thus  inclosed.  But  a  good,many  cat- 
tle were  to  be  seen,  and,  lying  just  in  the  shade  of  the  majestic 
monkey-bread-trees  which  mark  the  place,  afforded  a  cheerful 
sight  This  was  the  residence  of  the  B6mu  officer  A'dama,  who 
hadficcompanied  nie  fix)m  Borzari,  and  who  the  previous  day  had 
gone  on  in  advance  to  pass  the  night  here.  But  having  once  made 
it  a  rulo  to  encamp  in  the  open  country,  I  preferred  the  large 
though  leafless  trunk  of  a  ktlka  at  a  short  distence  from  the  east- 
em  gate  to  a  cool  shed  inside  the  town ;  and  the  heai  was  by  no 
means  oppressive,  a  cool'wpidblowing  the  whole  day. 

December  10<4.  We  exchanged  the  domain  of  the  moiikey-bread- 
tree  for  that  of  the  dtim  palm,  by  giving  to  our  course  a  nprth- 
w^terly  direction  toward  Zurrfkulo,  the  queen  of  the  region  of 
dum  palms  and^Ae  residence  of  the  hospitable  Eashdlla  S'aid,* 
passing  at  some  distance  on  our  way  a  comfortable  and  populous 
little  place,  surrounded  with  a  stockade,  and  bearing  the  attractive 
name  of  Kechiduniya, "  the  sweetness  of  the  world,"  where  a  little 
market  was  held,  to  which  people  were  flocking  fix)m  all  sides, 
male  and  female,  with  sour  milk,  ground-nuts,  grain,  earthy  pots, 
young  cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  Zurrfkulo  I  fell  into  my  former  rouije,  whidi  I  had  followed 

*  His  ])roTiiice  comprised  the  following  villages :  Chando,  Giro,  Ghasrmaii,  Kcl- 
lerf,  Gabchltri,  BOaljawa,  Nkibtfda,  tawandi,  JDalaii,  'Eeri-zemtfo,  Kibiy  Qr^ma 
Dalari. 
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in  the  opposite  direction  in  March,  1861,  and,  oroesing  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  komadogu,  which  at  present  was  two  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  following  almost  the  same  road,  encamped  the 
next  day  in  Sheohdri,  the  first  Sdllage  of  the  district  of  BiindL 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  MOUNTAINOUS  TERRITOBY  OF  MU'NITO',  AND  ITS  GOVERNOR. 

December  12i/L  In  Shech^ri  I  left  my  former  route,  which  would 
have  taken  me  to  Biindi  and  Maahena,  and  followed  a  N.N.W. 
direction,  toward  the  mountainous  province  of  Miinij<5,  which  be- 
{oie  the  time  of  our  expedition  was  entirely  unknown.  Passing 
throngK  the  district  of  Ohejdssemo,  to  which  Shech^ri  belongs, 
we  entered  a  forest  where  the  kdsulu  or  magaria,^  wi^  its  small 
berries,  wa3  very  common,  the  ground  being  covered  with  tall  jun- 
gle. We  then  reached  the  town  of  Ngarruwa,  surrounded  with 
a  day  wall  in  decay^.^knd  here  watered  our  animala  .The  wells 
were  ten  &thoms  deep;  and  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  were  busy 
drawing  water  from  two  other  richer  wells  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  die  place.  The  path  was  also  frequented  by  numbers  of 
people  who  were  carrying  the  harvest  into  the  town,  in  nets  made 
firom  the  leaves  of  the  ^tim  palm,  and  borne  on  the  backs  of  oxen. 
Farther  on,  forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternated ;  and  leaving 
a  rocky  mound  called  Mfva,  which  marks  the  be^nning  of  the 
northwestern  hilly  portion  of  the  Mjmga  country  on  our  right,  we 
reaehed,  after  a  good  inarch  of  altogether  about  twenty-two  miles, 
the  rich  well  of  Berb^ruwa,  a  small  miserable  hamlet  which  lies 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 

The  wdl,  however,  which  was  scarcely  a  fethom  in  depth,  was 
surrounded  by  six  fine  wide-spreading  tamarind-trees  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other,  and  afforded  (juitQ  a  pleasant  resting- 
place.  .  The  well  is  important  as  a  station  for  travdeni^  while  the 
hamlet  is.sopoor  that  it  does  not  possess  a  single  cow  or  goat  It 
still  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  ghaladfma,  who  about  thirty 
yeais  ago  had  a  caravan  of  &om  sixteen  to  twenty  Arabs  extenp- 
inated  in  this  neighborhood,  when  Muknf,  the  then  ruler  of  Fez- 
zan  and  one  of  the  greatest  slave-hunters  of  the  time,  penetrated 
as  &r  as  the  Eomadugu  Waiibe.  Sheikh  ^Omar  also,  when  on  his 
*  See  what  I  have  Bfliid  ajboot  this  tree  inYpL  L,  }>•  404. 
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expedition  against  Zfnder,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  rebellious 
governor  of  that  town  (Ibrahim  or  Ibram),  encamped  on  this  spot 
The  temperature  ot  the  water  of  the  well  was  66°. 

On  inquiring  to-day  for  the  small  territory  g£  Auy6k  or  Nki- 
zam,  the  situation  as  well  as  the  name  of  which  had  been  errone- 
ously given  by  former  travelers,  1  learned  that  it  is  situated  be- 
tween Khaddja  and  Gummel,  and  tliat  it  comprises  the  following 
places:  Ta^hina,  XJ'nik,  Shagatd,  Shibiyay,  Belangn,  Badda,  K6- 
meri,  S6ngoloni,  Meleb^tiye,  and  U'mari. 

Monday,  December  ISih.  4-  band  of  petty  native  traders,  or  dan- 
garunfu,  who  carried  their  merchandise  on  their  heads,  her^  joined 
our  party.  Their  merchandise  consisted  of  cotton,  which  they 
had  bought  inDfggera,  knd  were  carrying  to  Sull^ri,  the  market 
of  Mtlniy6,  where  cotton  is  dear.  While  proceeding  onward,  we 
met  another  party  of  native  traders  from  CheliigiWa,  laden  with 
earthenware*.  In  the  forest  which  w:e  then  entered,  with  undula- 
ting ground,  the  karage  was  the  predominant  tree.  Farther  on 
the  road  divided ;  and  while  I  took  the  western  one,  which  led  me 
to  Yamiya,  itiy  people,  mistaking  a  sign  which  some  other  per- 
sons had  laid  across  the  path  as  if  n^ade  by  myself  took  the  east- 
erly one  to  Cheliigiwa,  where  M^e.  the  lord  of  this  little  estate, 
resided,  so  that  it  wad  some  time  beiore  I  was  joined  by  my  party. 

Th^  well  (which,  as- is  generally  the  case  in- this  district,  lie?  at 
the  foot  of  a  granite  moiult,  where  the  moisture  collects)  in  the 
afternoon  presented  m  interesting  scene,  a  herd  of  120  head  of 
fine  .cattle  being  watered  here;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  herdsmen  were  Fellata,  or  Piilbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hir- 
l^ge.  The  ^ell  measured  two  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  was  80®  at  1,20  P.M.,  while  that  of  the  air 
was  84"*.     . 

Tuesday,  December  l4:th.  Aft»r  a  march  of  about  six  miles 
through  a  fine  country,  occasionally  diversified  by  a  rocky  emi- 
nenee,  and  adorned  here  and  there  by  &ie  fam!arind-trees,  we 
reached  Sull^ri,  a  considerable  place,  consisting  of  sjeveral  detached 
hamlets,  where  the  most  important  market  in  the  territory  of  Mii- 
niy6  is  held  every  Friday.  The  place  contains  about  5000  inhab- 
itanfs,  and  was  enlivened  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  herd  of 
cattle.  Millet  is  grown  to  a  great  extent,  although  diim  bush  or 
ngiUe,  with  its  obstructing  roots,  renders  a  great  portion  of  the 
soil  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  scarcely  any  cotton  at  all  is  raised, 
so  that  this  forms  an  important  article  of  importation. .  Toward 
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the  south  lies  another  place,  called  Deggerari,  and  t6  the  south- 
west a  tl4id  one,  called  Diigura.  Granitic  eminences  dotted  the 
whole  country ;  but  the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  al- 
low me  to  disthiguiflh  clearly  the  more  disjant  hills. 

Proceeding  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  this  hilly 
country,  and  leaving  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right  a  higher  em- 
inence, at  the  western  foot  of  which  the  village  of  New  Bune  is 
situated,  we  descended  considerably  into  a  hoUow  of  clayey  soil 
of  a  most  peculiar  character.  For  all  of  a  sudden  an  isolated  date 
palm  started  up  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  the  unwonted  as- 
pect of  a  tall  slender  g6nda,  or  Erica  Papaya^  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, the  intermediate  ground  being  occupied  by  a  rich  plantation 
of  (iotton.  Suddenly  a  large  "  sirge"  or  lake  of  natron  of  snowy 
whiteness,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  height  which  towers 
over  Biine,  approached  on  our  right,  the  rich  vegetation  which 
girded  its  border,  along  which  the  path  led,  forming  a  very  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  "  sirge ;"  for  the  whole 
surfitce  of  the  basin,  which  did  not  at  jpresent  contain  a  drop  of 
water,  was  formed  of  natron,  while  people  were  busy  digging 
saltpetre,  from  pits  about  six  foet  deep  an4  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  on  its  veiy  border.  A  short  distance  off^  fresh  water  is 
to  be  foimd  dose  under  the  surface,  giving  life  to  the  vegetation, 
which'bears  a  character  so  entirely  new  in  this  district;  andlgazed 
with  delight  on  the  rich  scenery  around,  which  presented  such  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  plains  of  B6mu.  Wide- 
spreading  tamarind^trees  shaded  large  tracts  of  ground,  while  de- 
tached date  palms,  few  and  £ur  between,  raised  their  feathery  fo- 
liage like  a  &n  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  ground  was 
clothed,  beades,  with  "  retem,"  or  broom,  and  ddm  bush,  with  the 
Tamarix  gaUica^  or  "  ta^fig^"  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  oflier  spot  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  in  Negroland. 

Ascending  from  the  clayey  soil,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  we  reached 
the  western  foot  of  the  eminence  of  Old  Biine,  "^hich  is  built  in  a 
recess  of  ihe  rocky  cMs  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount  But 
the  village,  which  has  already  suffered  greatly  by  the  foundation 
of  NewB^e  at  so  short  a  distance,  and  which  is  important  only 
as  the  residence  of  Yegdddi,  the  eldest  son  of  MTiniy6ma,  had  been 
almost  destroyed  some  time  before  by  a  great  coriflagration,  with 
the  exception'  of  the  clay  dwelling  of  the  governor,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  diffij.  It  was  just  rebuilding — only  the  d^ndal,  or 
principal  street,  being  as  yet  fit  for  habitation,  while  the  rest  of 
the  place  wore  a  very  cheerless  aspect 
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Eetnmilig,  therefore,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  from 
whence  I  had  come,  I  chose  my  camping-ground  on  an  eminence 
at  the  side  of  the  path,  shaded  by  a-  majestic  tamarind-tree,  and  af- 
fording an  open  prospect  over  tiie  characteristic  landscape  in  the 
bott6m  of  the  irregular  vale.  Here  I  spent  the.  whole  afternoon 
enjoying  this  pleasant  panorama,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch,  which 
has  been  riepresented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  now  been  suf- 
fering for  the.  last  two  months  fronj  sore  legs,  which  did  not  allow 
me  to  rove  about  at  pleasure,  otherwise  I  wotild  gladly  have  ac- 
companied my  companion  *A11  el  A'geren  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Basha  Bii-Khalum,  a  relative  of  that  Bd-Elhaltim  who  accompa- 
nied Denham  and  Clapperton.  At  this  time  he  was  residing  in 
New  Bilne;  where  he  had  lately  lost,  by  another  conflagration,  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  property,  including  eight  female  slaves,  who 
were  burned  to  death  wiiile  fettered  in  a  hut.  As  conflagrations 
are  very  common  all  over  Negroland,  especially  in  the  dry  season, 
a  traveler  must  be  extremely  careful  in  confiding  his  property  to 
these  frail  dwellings,  and  he  would  do  well  to  avQid  them  en- 

Wednesday,  Decerrd)er  15th.  A  cold  northerly  wind,  which  blew 
in  the  mornings  made  us  feel  very  chilly  in  our  open  and  elevated 
encampment,  so  that  it  was  rather  late  when  we  set  out,  changing 
now  our  course  entirely  from  a  northwesterly  into  a  north-north- 
easterly direction.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog.  The  country,  after  we  had  passed  the  mountain  B6ro, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  village  B6raiar£,  became  rathei*  mount- 
ainous. The  path  wound  .along  through  a  succession  of  irregular 
glend  and  dells,  surroimded  by  several  more  or  less  detached  rocky 
eminences,  all  of  which  were  clothed  witii  bush.  The  bottom  of 
the  valleys,  which  "oonsirted  mostly  of  sand,  seemed  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  sorghum.  We  passed  a  lai^  store  of  grain, 
where  the  people -were  busypoimding  or  threshing  the  harvested 
com. 

In  many  places,  however,  the  ground  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous holes  of  the  fenek  or  Megcdotis;  and  at  tunes  clay  took  the 
plac0  of  the  sandy  soU.  Numerous  herds  of  camels  enlivened  the 
landscape,  all  of  which  belonged,  not  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  Tawarek,  tire  friends  and  companions  of  the 
people  of  Miisa,  who  had  lately  made  a  foray  on  a  grand  scale 
into  this  very  province. 

We  encamped  at  lengthy  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles, 
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near  the  second  well  of  Sdwa-Kol<511uwa,  yrhicli  was  two  fethoms 
in  dq)th,  and,  unlike  the  first  well,  contained  a  good  quantity  of 
water. 

The  scenery  had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it ;  but  it  ex- 
hibited a  cheerfiil,  homely  character,  surrounded  as  it  was.  by  hills, 
and  enlivened  by  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  which  toward 
evening  gathered  round  the  well  to  be  watered ;  and  the  character 
of  peace  and  repose  which  it  esidbited  induced  me  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it 

Among  the  animals  th^^  were  some  excellent  she-camels,  which, 
as  evening  advanced,  were  crying  and  eagerly  looking  out  for 
their  young  ones,  that  had  been  left  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  inhabitants,  who  treated  us  hospitably,  seemed  to  be  tolera- 
bly well  off;  and  the  feasting  in  my  little  encampment  continued 
almost  the  whole  night  long. 

Thursday^  Deixmber  16^.  "With  the  greater  eagerness  we  started 
early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  the  capital  of  this  little 
hilly  oountay,  which  forms  a  very  sharp  wedge  or  triangle  of  con- 
siderable length,  projecting  from  the  heart  of  Negroland  toward 
the, border  of  the  desert^  and  exhibiting  fixed  settlements  and  a 
tolerably  well-arranged  government,  in  contrast  to  the  turbulent 
districts  of  nomadic  encampments.  Our  direction  meanwbile  re- 
mained the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day,  being  mostly  a  north- 
easterly one.  The  situation  of  this  province,  as  laid  down  from 
my  route  upon  the  map,  seems  very  remarkable;  but  we  mxist 
not  forget  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  empire  of  B6mu,  the  whole  country  between  this  advanced 
spnr  juad  Kanem  formed  populous  provinces  subjected  to  the  same 
government,  imd  that  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that,  the  Berbers-  or  Tawarek  having  politically  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  Elanuri,  the  whole  eastern  part  of  liiese  northern 
provinces  has  been  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  whUe  the  energetic 
rulers  of  the  province  of  Muniy6  have  not  only  succeeded  in  de- 
fending their  little  territory,  but  have  even  extended  it  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  encroaching  little  by  Uttle  upon  the  neighbdring  prov- 
ince of  D^era,  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion.* 

The  coimtry  in  general  preserved  the  same  character  as  on  the 
previous  day,  the  narrow  vales  and  glens  inclosed  by  the  granitic 
emioences  being  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  smaU  hamlets, 

•  VoL  L,  p.  472. 
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in  some  of  whicli  the  huts  approached  the  architecture  usual  in 
Kanem.  Several  troops  of  natives  met  us  on  the  road,  with  pack- 
oxen,  over  the  backs  of  which  large  baskets  were  thrown  by  means 
of  a  sort  of  network;  they  werfe  returning  from  the  capital,  hav- 
ing delivered  their  quota  of  the  *ashur  or  "kungona  maibe."  The 
system  of  tax-paying  in  these  western  provinces  is  very  different 
from  that  usual  in  B6mu  Proper,  as  I  shall  soon  have  toother  op- 
portunity of  relating. 

After  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  an  isolated  date  palm  an- 
nounced a  different  region,  ahd  a  little  farther  on  we  entered  the 
valley  of  Tiingur^,  running  from  west  to  east,  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  plantation,  of  cotton,  besides  a  grove  of  about  two  hundred 
date  palms.  Having  traversed  this  valley  where*  the  road  leads 
to  Bflia  M'allem  (Jargebe,  we  entered  a  thicket  of  mimosas,  while 
the  eminences  assumed  a  roundei:  shape.  The  country  tiiien  be- 
came gradually  more  open,  scarcely  a  single  tree  being  met  with, 
and  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  Gtire,  situated  at  the  southern 
foot  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  when  we  began 
to  descend  considerably  along  the  shelving  ground  of  the  expan- 
sive plain  laid,  out  in.  stubble-fields,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
trees,  and  intersected  by  several  large  and  deep  ravines. 

Having  first  inspected  the  site  of  the  town,  I  chose  my  camp- 
ing-grouild  in  a  small  recess  of  the  sandy  downs  which  border  the 
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south  side  of  a  concavity  or  dell  snrroTmding  the  town  on  this 
side,  and  laid  out  in  small  kitchen  gardens  and  cotton  plantations, 
as  diown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  governor,  I  did  not  like  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters inside  the  place* 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  fix)m  Yusuf  Mnkni,  the  late 
Mr.  Kichardson's  interpreter,  who  at  present  had  turned  merchant, 
and,  having  sold  several  articles  to  Muniydma,  the  governor  of 
the  country,  had  been  waiting  here  three  months  for  payment 
He  was  very  amiable  on  this  occasion,  and  apparently  was  not  in- 
disposed to  accompany  me  to  S6koto,  if  I  had  chosen  to  make 
him  an  offer;  but  I  knew  his  character  too  well,  and  feared  rather 
than  Hked  him.  He  gave  me  a  Mthful  account  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Miiniydma,  who,  he  said,. was  able  to  bring  into  the  fiel4 
1600  horsemen,  and  firom  8000  to  10,000  archers,  while  his  reve- 
nues amounted  to  80,000,000  of  shells,  equivalent,  according  to 
the  standard  of  this  place,  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars,  besides  a 
large  tribute  in  corn,  equal  to  the  tenth  part,  or  ^ashur,  which,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  B6mu  northwest  of  the  komadugu,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  governors  of  these  territories  having  preserved  their 
independence  against  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata,  belongs  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  sovereign  lord,  who  resides  in  Kiikawa.  Each  ftdl- 
grown  male  inhabitant  of  the  province  has  to  pay  annually  1000 
shells  for  himself  and,  if  he  possess  cattle,  for  every  pack-ox  1000 
shells  more,  and  for  every  slave  2000. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  debts  of  this  governor ;  but 
I  learned,  on  fiirther  inquiry,  that  they  only  pressed  heavily  upon 
him  this  year,  when  the  revenues  of  his  province  w^re  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  inroad  of  the  Tawarek,  of  which  I  have  spoken  be- 
forie.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  life,  I  may  mention  that  he 
had  recently  bought  a  horse  of  Tarkiye  breed  for  700,000  shells, 
a  very  high  price  in  this  coimtry,  equal  to  about  jfeO  sterling. 

Friday^  DeceTnber  17  th.  Having  got  ready  my  presents  for  the 
governor,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and,  while  waiting  in  the 
inner  court-yard,  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  admire  the  solid  and 
well-ornamented  style  of  building  which  his  palace  exhibited,  and 
which  almost  cast  into  the  shade  the  frail  architectural  monuments 
of  the  capital.  I  was  then  conducted  into  a  stately  but  rather 
sombre  audience-hall,  where  the  governor  was  sitting  on  a  divan 
of  day,  dad  in  a  blue  bernus,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  people  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.   Having  exchanged 
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with  him  the  usual  compliments,  I  told  him  that,  as  Mr.  Eichard- 
son  had  paid  hirin  a  visit  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and 
on  his  way  froTQi  the  north  to  Kiikawa,  it  had  also  been  my  desire, 
before  leaving  B6mu  for  the  western  tribes,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
hJTn  as  the  most  noble,  powerful,  and  intelligent  gove^or  of  the 
country,  it  being  our  earnest  wish  to  be  on  fWendly  terms  with  all 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  more  especially  with  those  k>  remarkably 
distinguished  as  was  his  family.  He  received  my  address  with 
great  kindness,  and  appeared  much  flattered  by  it. 

The  number  of  people  present  on  this  occasion  was  so  great 
that  I  did  not  enter  into  closer  conversation  with  the  governor, 
the  darkness  of  the  place  not  allowing  me  to  distinguish  his  fea- 
tures. I  had,,  however,  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  his  al- 
most European  cast  of  countenance  when  I  paid  him  another  visit 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  firing  my  six-barreled  revolver 
before  his  eyes.  On  this  occasion  he  did  me  the  honor  of  putting 
on  the  white  helali  bemtis  which  had  constituted  the  chief  attrac-' 
tion  of  my  present,  and  which  he  esteemed  very  highly,  as  most 
noble  people  do  in  this  country,  while  the  common  chief  values 
more  highly  a  dress  of  showy  colors.  The  white  half-silk  bermis 
looked  very  well,  especially  as  he  wore  underneath  it  a  red  cloth 
kaftan. 

The  real  name  of  the  governor  is  Koso,  Miinly6ma  being,  as  I 
have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  nothing  biit  a  general  title, 
meaning  the  governor  of  Muniy6,  which,  in  the  old  division  of 
.  the  vast  empire  of  B6mu,  formed  part  of  the  Yerf.  In  the  pres- 
ent reduced  state  of  the  kingdom  of  B6mu,  he  was  the  most  pow- 
erM  and  respectable  of  the  governors,  and  by  his  personal  dig- 
nity had  more  the  appearance  of  a  prince  than  almost  any  other 
chief  whom  I  saw  in  Negroland.  Besides  making  himself  respect- 
ed by  his  intelligence  and  just  conduct,  he  has  succeeded  ^n  spread- 
ing a  sort  of  mystery  round  his  daily  life,  which  enhanced  his  au- 
thority. The  people  assured  me  that  nobody  ever  saw  him  eat- 
ing; but,  as  &:  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  even- his 
fiunUy  harbored  that  jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  which  un- 
dermines the  weU-beinjg  of  so  many  princely  households  based  on 
polygamy. 

K6so  at  that  time  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and, 
unfortunately,  died  shortly  afterward,  in  the  year  1854.  He  had 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  several  occasions.    It  was  he 

*  See  Tol.  L,  p.  656,  note. 
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who  had  tranflferred  the  seat  of  government  of  this  province  fipom 
Bune  to  Qlire,  having  conqnered  (or  probably  only  reconquered) 
this  territory  from  the  Dlggera,  the  Tawarek  tribe  formerly  scat- 
tered over  a  great  part  of  Hausa.  But,  not¥rithstanding  his  own 
energetic  character,  he  had  manifested  his  faithfalneRS  to  his  sov- 
ereign lord  in  Kiikawa  at  the  time  of  the  inroad  of  the  Waday, 
when  Serki  Haam,  the  governor  of  Zfnder,  not  only  declared  him- 
self independent,  but^even  demanded  homage  from  the  neighbor- 
ing vassals  of  the  B6mu  empire,  aixd,  when  such  was  denied  him, 
marched  against  Muniy6ma,  but  was  beaten  near  the  town  of 
Wushek.  Such  fisdthfol  adher^ice  to  the  new  djmasty  of  the 
Eanemf yfn  in  Kdkawa  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  man,  as  th^ 
ruling  &miiy  of  Mtiniy6ma  seems  to  have  been  of  ancient  stand- 
ing, and  it  was  an  ancestor  of  Kdso,  of  the  name  of  S6rriy6,  who 
once  conquered  the  strong  town  of  Daura,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Hausa  states. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  more  noble  di^KDsition  which  certainly 
distinguished  this  man  from  most  of  his  colleagues,  here  also  the 
misery  connected  with  the  horrors  of  slave-hunting  and  the  slave- 
trade  was  very  palpable ;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  was  just  ^en  about  to  undertake  a  foray  against  one  of 
the  towns  of  tlie  Dlggera,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  behaved  in 
a  friendly  manner  toward  the  Tawirek  during  their  recent  in- 
road^ and  he  b^ged  me  very  urgently  to  stay  until  his  return 
from  the  foray.  But  as  I  did  not  want  any  thing  from  him,  and 
as  the  road  before  me  was  a  long  one,  I  preferred  pursuing  my 
journey,  taking  care,  however,  to  obtain  information  from  him, 
and  frx>m  the  principal  men  in  his  company,  respecting  those  lo- 
calities of  the  province  which  most  deserved  my  attention. 

K<560  departed,  with  his  tipop  in  several  small  detachments, 
about  noon  on  the  18th,  the  signal  for  starting  not  being  made 
with  a  drum,  as  is  usual  in  B6mu,  but  with  an  iron  instrument 
which  dates  from  the  old  pagan  times,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
'hLoaga.  It  was  also  very  characteristic  that  during  his  absence 
the  lieutenant  governorship  was  exercised  by  the  magir^,  or  the 
mother  of  the  governor,  who  was  said  to  have  ruled  on  former 
occasions  in  a  very  energetic  manner,  punishing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  beiaring  arms  who  had  remained  behind.  Before 
settiiig  out,  however,  on  his  foray,  the  governor  sent  me  a  camel 
as  a  pre^nt,  which,  although  it  was  not  a  first-rate  one,  and  was 
knocked  up  before  I  reached  Katsena,  nevertheless  proved  of 
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aome  use  for  a  few  days.  I  presume  that  it  had  been  his  inten* 
tion  to  have  given  me  a  better  animal,  and  that  his  design  had 
only  been  frustrated  by  some  selfish  people.  He  had  expressed  a 
widi  to  purchase  from  me  a  pair  of  Arab  pistols;  but,  although  I 
possessed  three  beautifully-omamented  pairs,  I  wanted  Item  my- 
self as  presents  for  other  chiefe  on  my  ferther  march,  and  there- 
fore could  not  gratify  his  wish.  During  my  stay  here  he  treated 
me  very  hospitably,  sending  me,  besides  numerous  dishes  of  pre- 
pared food,  two'fet  sheep  as  a  present 

Giire,  the  pres^it  residence  of  Miiniydma,  lies  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  is  separated  by  irregular  ground 
into  several  detached  portions,  containing  altogether  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8000  inhabitants.  In  former  years  it  was  more 
spacious,  and  its  circumference  had  only  been  lessened  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival,  in  order  to  insure  a  greater  security.  But 
it  is  only  surrounded,  with  a  single,  and  in  some  places  a  double 
fence  or  stopkade,  the  southwestern  comer,  which  is  most  exposed 
to  an  attack,  being  protected  in  a  curious  way  by  a  labyrinth  of 
fences,  including  a  number  of  cotton-grounds  and  kitchen-gar- 
dens.* But  although  in  thi3  manner  the  town  is  onjy  very  in- 
suJQiciently  protected  against  a  serious  attaclz,  the  inhabitants  have 
the  advantage  of  the  rocky  cone  rising  over  their  heads,  where 
they  might  certainly  retire  in  such  a  case, 

Sunday^  December  IQth.  I  left  Giire,  continuiiig  my  march  toward 
Zfnder,  not  along  the  most  direct  road,  but  with  tie  intention  of 

*  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  towns  and  more  important  Tillages  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Milniyd :  Giire,  the  present  ci^it«],  oonqaered  from  the  Diggera  by  Edso, 
the  present  governor ;  Bifne,  the  old  capital ;  New  Btfne ;  SoU^ri,  the  chief  market- 
place; Wiishek;  Gilbana;  Sangtfja;  M^a;  Gert^gen€;  M^amnf ;  MlKstat^;  Keld- 
no ;  KiziCmmana ;  Dellakdri ;  B(5bit,  W.  of  Old  Bifne ;  Blmi-n-GNbnmaohak  or  Ch^ 
chega,  the  oldest  possession  of  the  Milniydmas ;  Gibo,  inhabited  besides  by  Manga, 
also  by  KantCrl  and  Fiflbe;  BraU^wa;  Eolori;  two  places  called  Gediyd;  Kdbara; 
FastC;  Chigamo;  M€rerf;  Ngimarf;  BerdAri;  Wodo;  Dnddmer£;  Yebifl;  De- 
rfkwa;  Kalalfwa;  Cfaando;  Worme;  M^soda;  Fosto  ghana;  Berm^irili;  three 
places  called  Kadal^bnwa ;  two  places  Mdja ;  Changa,  with  a  market  every  Wed- 
nesday; Hog6marf;  Glnnwa;  Umdrarf;  Maiganarf;  FaUm;  three  places  Kol<51- 
luwa;  Doniri;  G^so;  Onjol;  Wonji;  Alad^;  Grdmarf;  U'duwa;  Koigdim: 
Bftnwa;  Kilrerf;  Wdririm;  Sh^diga;  Ngamda;  BoggostCwa;  Sh^;  BrtUla: 
Garekkhf;  M^dartf;  Gerg^riwl^;  Saasndibi;  G^abtf;  Maya;  L<tosor£;  Shift: 
Aiira;  Gan^Octa;  Maye;  KeUe;  Aidamb^;  Ferim;  Hugad^bbawa ;  two  places 
Fellidarf;  Y^mmerf;  Diigerf;  Biigu;  Ngdliwi;  T^rmuwa;  Gurdgudi;  U'rowa; 
Giirruwa;  Farram;  Hosomawiro;  Shfshuwa;  Kangtouwa;  Bdbot;  M'allero 
M^oii;  Daiirdnwa)  Derfgnwa;  Gujtoibo;  Wirimf;  G^j^mmi;  InjitSm;  Tb^t- 
mwa;  M'allenui;  Karbo;  Aiiwattl;  Dfni,  and  others. 
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visiting  thoBO  localities  wliicli  were  likely  to  present  the  most  in- 
teresting features.  I  therefore  kept  first  in  a  westerly  direction, 
passing  through  a  mountainous  district,  and  &rther  on  through 
more  open  country,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Wushek,  a  place 
which  had  'been  mentioned  to  me  as  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
situaticm  of  the  place  has  something  (as  the  plate  a  few  pages  far- 
ther on,  as  well  as  the  woodcut,  will  show)  very  peculiar  about  it 
— a  mixture  of  fertility  and  aridity,  of  cultivation  and  desolation, 
of  industry  and  neglect,  being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  barren  tract, 
while  on  the  side  itself  the  moisture  percolates  in  several  small 
dells  and  hollows^  and  thus,  besides  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  several 
small  groves  of  date-trees  are  produced.  The  largest  of  these 
groves,  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  town,  contains  about  800  trees, 
while  a  little  farther  east  another  dell  winds  along,  containing 
about  200  pahns,  and,  joining  the  former  to  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, widens  to  a  more  open  ground  richly  overgrown  with  tama- 
rind-trees, which  are  entwined  with  creepers  and  clad  with  herb- 
age. This  grove,  which  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  place,  exhibits  a  very  pleasant  aspect  Several  ponds  are 
formed  heie,  and  abundance  of  water  is  found  in  holes  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  depth. 

Going  round  this  depression,  I  entered  the  town  fix)m  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  here  found  a  large  open  space  laid  out  in 
fields  of  wheat,  kitchen  gardens,  with  onions,  and  cotton-grounds, 
all  in  different  stages  of  cultivation :  most  of  the  beds  where  wheat 
was  grown  were  just  being  laid  out,  the  dods  of  dry  earth  being 
broken  and  the  groimd  irrigated,  while  in  other  places  the  green 
stalks  of  the  crop  were  already  shooting  forth.  The  onions  were 
very  closely  packed  together.  Every  where  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ment was  dose  at  hand,  and  palm-trees  were  shooting  up  in  sev- 
eral detached  dusters ;  but  large  mounds  of  rubbish  prevented  my 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  over  the  whole,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  village  is  separated  into  foiir  detached  portions  lying  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  fix)m  each  other,  and  forming  altogether  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  three  miles,  with  a  popidation  of  from  8000 
to  9000  inhabitants.  But  the  whole  is  merely  surrounded  by  a 
%ht  fence.  The  principal  duster,  or  hamlet,  surrounds  a  small 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  whicli  stands  the  house  of  the  head  man 
or  mayor,  built  of  clay,  and  having  quite  a  commanding  position, 
while  at  the  northeaetem  foot  of  the  hill  a  very  picturesque  date 
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WO'SHEK. 

1.  Prindpftl  hamlet  aarronnding  the  dwelling  of  the  Mllftina,  whleh  is  sitaafted  on  an  efntgwioe. 

9.  Seveni  unaller  dosten  of  huta.  3. 4  Shallow-  valee  with  palm-trees. ' 

6.  Small  depresaions  or  cavltiea  in  the  sandy  soil,  also  with  palm-trees. 

6.  Another  group  of  palm-trees  on  the  horder  of  a  small  brook  formed  by  a  source  of  liying  water. 

grove  spreads  out  in  a  hollow.  The  ground  being  uneven,  the 
dwellings,  like  those  in  Gure,  are  mostly  situated  in  hollows,  and 
the  court-yards  present  a  new  and  characteristic  feature ;  for,  al- 
though the  cottages  themselves  are  built  of  reed  and  stalks  of 
Negro  com,  the  corn-stacks,  fiax  from  presenting  that  light  and 
perishable  appearance  which  they  exhibit  all  over  Hausa,  ap- 
proach closely  that  solid  style  of  building  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  Miisgu  country,  being  built  of  clay,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet. 

"Wiishek  is  the  principal  place  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
the  whole  western  part  of  B6mu ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  market 
that  day,  it  would  have  been  most  profitable  for  me  to  have  pro- 
vided myself  here  with  this  article,  wheat  being  very  essential  for 
me,  as  I  had  only  free  servants  at  my  disposal,  who  would  by  no 
means  undertake  the  pounding  and  preparing  of  the  native  com, 
while  a  preparation  of  wheat,  such  as  mohamsa,  can  be  always 
k^t  ready ;  but  the  market  of  Wushek  is  only  held  every  Wed- 
nesday. In  the  whole  of  this  country,  one  hundred  shells,  or 
kiingona,  which  are  estimated  equal  to  one  gabaga,  form  the  stand- 
ard currency  in  the  market;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sum  i» 
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not  derignated  by  the  Kantiri  word  "  mlye"  or  "  y^ro,"*  nor  with 
the  common  Hausa  word  "  darf,"  but  by  the  name  "  zango,"  which 
ia  used  only  in  the  western  parts  of  Hausa  and  in  S6koto. 

I  had  pitched  my  tent  near  the  southeastern  hamlet,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  four,  dose  to  the  spot  where  I  had  entered  the 
place^  not  being  aware  of  its  extent,  and  firom  here  I  made,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  sketch  of  the  mountam  range  toward  the  south,  and 
llie  dry  shelving  level  bordered  by  the  strip  of  green  verdure  with 
the  palm-trees  in  the  foreground,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
opposite.  In  the  evening  I  was  hospitably  regaled  by  each  of 
the  two  billama  who  govern  the  town,  and  I  had  the  satis&ction 
of  making  a  "  tailor  to  his  majesty  Miiniydma,"  who  was  residing 
here,  very  happy  by  the  present  of  a  few  large  darning-needles  for 
sewing  the  Ifbbedi  or  wadded  dress  for  the  soldiers. 

Monday^  December  20lh.  On  leaving  Wlishek,  we  directed  our 
course  by  the  spur  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the  south-southwest, 
crossing  several  hollows,  one  of  which  presented  a  veiy  luxuriant 
cotton-ground  careftdly  fenced  in  by  the  euphcrbiacea,  here  called 
m&gara,  which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion  The  coun- 
try in  general  consisted  of  a  broken  sandy  level  clothed  with  tall 
r©eds.  Leaving,  then,  a  small  village  of  the  name  of  G6dij6  in  a 
recess  of  the  mountains,  we  entered  an  undulating  plain,  the  prairie 
of  Nogo,  open  toward  the  west,  but  bounded  on  the  east  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  low  hills,  and  densely  clothed  with  herbage  and 
broom,  to  which  succeeded  underwood  of  small  mimosas,  and  far- 
ther on,  when  we  approached  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
plain,  large  clusters  of  "  abfega,'^  or  Capparis  sodata.  Only  here 
and  there  traces  of  cultivation  were  to  be  seen.  The  sun  was 
very  powerful ;  and  as  we  marched  during  the  hottest  hours,  of 
the  day,  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  a 
while. 

After  having  traversed  the  plain,  we  again  had  the  mountain 
chain  on  our  left;  and  in  a  recess  or  amphitheatre  which  is  formed 
by  the  eminences,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  Qi^bata,  the  old  residence 
of  llie  Muniy 6ma,  but  at  present  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  unsightly  ruins,  encompassed  toward  the  road  side  by  a  wall 
built  of  diflferent  kinds  of  stone,  but  at  present  entirely  in  decay, 
while  in  the  very  angle  of  the  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
a  stone  dwelling  is  seen,  where  it  was  the  custom,  in  olden  times, 

♦  The  Kanifri,  in  order  to  express  "one  hundred,"  have  relinqnished  the  expres- 
sioti  of  their  natire  idiom,  and  generally  make  use  of  the  Arab  term  "  m^Te.'* 
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for  every  ruler  of  the  country,  upon  his  accession  to  ^he  throne, 
to  remain  in  rietirement  for  seven  days.  It  liad  been  my  intention 
to  visit  this  spot ;  but  the  present  governor  had  urgency  request- 
ed me  to  abstain  from  such  a  profime  undertaking,  the  plaoe  be- 
ing,  as  he  said,  haunted  by  spirits;  and  my  sudden  indisposition 
prevented  me  fix)m  accomplishing  my  design.  The  natives  say 
liiat  there  are  caves  leading  from  the  stone  dwelling  into  th^  rock. 

Our  left  being  bordered  by  the  mountain  dope,  which  is  beau- 
tifully varied,  and  having  on  our  right  a  fine  grove  of  magnificent 
trees  and  cultivated  fields,  we  reached,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, the  well  situated  in  the  recess  of  the  mountams,  but  had 
great  difficulty  in  chopsing  a  spot  tolerably  free  from  ants.  Here 
I  felt  so  weak  that  Idid  not  care  either  about  the  ruins  of  Gabata 
or  any  thing  else  but  the  most  profound  repose. 

Tuesday,  December  21sL  The  night  was  very  cold  and  disagree- 
able, a  heavy  northea^rly  gale  not  only  bririging  cold,  but  like- 
wise covering  us  with  clouds  of  the  feathery  prickle  Penntsetum 
distichurn,  and  we  started  in  a  condition  any  thing  but,  cheerful; 
The  mountain  chain  on  our  left  now  receded,  and  the  country  exr 
.hibited  a  rich  abundance  of  timber  and  herbage,  the  forest  being 
agreeably  broken  by  a  large  extent  of  stubble-fields  where  tnillet 
and  beans  were  grown;  and  distinguished  among  the  cultivated 
grounds  by  the  appearance  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry  were 
the  fields  of  Ch^gchega  or  Gammachak,  the  oldest  estate  of  the 
family  of  Muniy6ma,  which  we  had  on  our  left.*  In  the  inter- 
vening tracts  of  forest  the.um-el-barka  or  k^go  {Mimosa  NHotica) 
was  very  common,  but  it  was  at  present  leafless.  (Jranite  pro- 
trudes now  and  then;  and  ferther  on  the  whole  country  became 
clothed  with  retem  or  broom.  ;  ^ 

Close  to  the  village  of  Baratdwa  we  crossed  a  narrow  but  beau- 
tiful and  regular  vale,  adorned  with  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I 
''  ever  saw,  which  were  not  only  developing  their  domelike  umbra- 
geous crowns  in  ftdl  Splendor,  but  which  were  the  more  beautiftd 
as  the  fruit  was  just  banning  to  ripen.  Close  to  the  well  a  group 
of  slender  dtim  palms  were  starting  forth,  with  their  light  fenlike 
foliage,  in  singular  contrast  to  the  domelike  crowns  of  dark  green 
foliage  which  adorned  the  tamarind-trees.  This  beautiful  tree 
ferther  on  also  remained  the  greatest  ornament  to  the  landscape ; 
but,  besides  this,  the  k6mor  Or  baiire  also,  and  other  species,  were 

'^  I  am  a  litde  uncefrtain,  at  present,  whether  this  is  the  old  residence,  or  the 
Gtfmmazak  near  Wilshek. 
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observed,  and  the  fim  palm  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Cattle 
and  camels  enlivened  the  country,  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  field,  and  was  dotted  with  numerous  corn-stacks. 

I  had  entertained  die  hope  of  being  able  this  day  to  reach  the 
natron  lake  of  Kel^no ;  but  I  convinced  myself  that  the  distance 
was  too  great,  and,  although  I  reached  the  first  hamlet,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Kel^no,  I  was  obUged  to  encamp  without  being 
able  to  reach  the  lake.  There  had  been  in  former  times  st  large 
place  of  the  same  name  hereabout;  but  the  inhabitants  had  dis- 
persed, and  settled  in  small  detached  hamlets.  Gose  to  our  en- 
campment there  was  a  pond  of  small  size,  but  of  consideriable 
depth,  which  seemed  never  to  diy  up.  It  was  densely  overgrown 
with  tall  papyrus  and  mel^  The  core  of  the  T<^t  of  this  rush 
was  used  by  my  young  Shdwa  companion  to  allay  his  hunger, 
but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  palatable ;  and,  fortunately,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  food,  as  we  were  treat- 
ed hospitably  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamkt  The  baiire,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  k6mor,  have  generally  a  very  stimted  and 
extremely  poor  appearance  in  this  district,  and  nothing  at  all  like 
that  magnificent  specimen  which  I  had  seen  on  my  first  approach 
to  Sudan,  in  the  valley  of  B6gheL 

Wednesday,  December  22d,  The  night  was  very  cold,  in  feet,  one 
of  the  coldest  which  I  experienced  on  my  whole  journey,  the  ther- 
mometer being  only  8^  above  fireezing  point;  but  nevertheless, 
there  being  no  wind,  the  cold  was  less  sensibly  felt,  and  my  serv- 
ants were  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  much  colder  the  day  before, 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  22"^  more. 

As  the  natron  lake  did  not  lie  in  my  direct  route,  I  sent  the 
greater  part  of  my  people,  together  with  the  camels,  straight  on 
to  Badamtmi,  while  I  took  only  my  two  body-guards,  the  Gatr6ni 
and  the  Shuwa,  with  me.  The  country  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  on  the  previous  day ;  but  tiiere  was  less  cultivation, 
and  the  diim  palm  gradually  became  predominant  In  one  place 
there  were  two  isolated  deldb  palms.  Several  specimens  of  the 
Kafilia  were  also  observed.  The  level  was  breken  by  numerous 
hollows,  the  bottom  being  mostly  covered  with  rank  grass,  and 
now  and  then  even  containing  water.  In  fixmt  of  us,  three  de- 
tached eminences  stretched  out  into  the  plain  from,  north  ta  south, 
the  natron  lake  being  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  central 
eminence,  not  fer  fix>m  a  village  called  Magajiri.  When  we  had 
passed  this  village,  which  was  fiill  of  natron,  stored  up  partly  in 
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large  piles,  partly  sewn  i^ito  "takrufisi,"  or  matting  coveringp,  we 
obtained  a  view  of  the  natron  lake,  lying  before  us  in  the  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  eminence,  with  its  snow-white  surface  girt 
all  roimd  by  a  green  border  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  sky 
was  far  &om  clear,  as  is  very  often  the  case  at  this  season ;  and  a 
high  wind  raised  clouds  of  dust  upon  the  surfece  of  the  lake. 

The  border  of  vegetation  was  formed  by  well-kept  cotton- 
grounds,  which  were  just  in  flower,  and  by  kitchen  gardens,  where 
deraba  or  Gorchorus  oUUyrvu^  was  grown,  the  cultivated  ground 
being  broken  by  diim  bush  and  rank  grass.  Crossing  this  ver- 
dant and  fertile  strip,  we  reached  the  real  natron  lake,  when  we 
hesitated  some  time  whether  or  not  we  should  venture  upon  its 
surfece ;  for  the  crust  of  natron  was  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  underneath  consisting  of  black  bc^gy  soil, 
from  which  the  substance  separates  continually  afresh.  However, 
I  learned  that,  while  the  efllorescence  at  present  consisted  of  only 
small  bits  or  crumbled  masses,  during  the  time  of  the  blggela,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  larger  pieces  are  obtained 
here,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  foimd  in  Lake  Tsad 
— ^the  kind  of  natron  which  is  procured  here  being  called  "bok-, 
tor,"  while  the  other  quality  is  called  "  kilbu  tsaraftu"  A  large 
provision  of  natron,  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  piles 
about  ten  yards  in  diameter,  and  four  in  height,  prot^ted  by  a 
layer  of  reeds,  was  stored  up  at  the  northern  end  of  the  hie. 
The  whole  circumference  of  tiie  basin,  which  is  called  "abge"  by 
the  inhabitants,  was  6ne  mile  and  a  hal£ 

I  here  changed  my  course  in  order  to  join  my  people,  who  had 
gone  on  straight  to  BadamiinL  The  coimtry  at  first  was  ^reea- 
bly  diversified  and  undulating,  the  irregular  vales  being  adorned 
with  dum  palms  and  fig-trees ;  and  cultivation  was  seen  to  a  great 
extent,  belonging  to  villages  of  the  territory  of  Giishi,*  which  we 
left  on  one  side.  Presently  the  country  became  more  open,  and 
suddenly  I  saw  before  me  a  small  blue  lake,  boimded  toward  the 
east  by  an  eminence  of  considerable  altitude,  and  toward  the  north 
by  a  rising  ground,  on  the  slope  of  which  a  place  of  ccmsiderable 
extent  was  stretching  out 

Coming  from  the  monotonous  country  of  B6mu,  the  interert  of 
this  locality  was  greatiy  enhanced ;  and  the  nearer  I  approached, 

*  This  territoiy  comprises  the  following  Tillages :  Farilkaia,  G<5reM,  Matar^wa, 
Tsamaikii,  Each^bar^  Y^a,  and  BiUla.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  al- 
ready belong  to  the  H^nsa  race,  or,  as  the  KantCri  say,  "  A'fnniL" 
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die  more  peculiar  did  its  features  appear  to  me;  for  I  now  discov- 
ered that  the  lake,  or  rather  the  two  lakes,  were  girt  all  round  by 
the  flceshest  border  of  such  a  variety  of  vegetation  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  this  region  of  Negrojand.  ^  ' 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  joining  our  camels  and  people,  who 
had  pujsued  the  direct  road  fix)m  Keldno ;  for,  having  aj^inted 
as  the  spot  where  we  were  to  meet  the  i^ortheastem  comer  of  the 
town  of  Gradabdni,  or  Badamiini,  toward  the  lake,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  get  there,  and  we  there- 
fore had  to  lide  backward  and  forward  before  we  fixed  upon  a 
place  for  our  encampment,  at  the  western  end  of  this  small  luxu- 
riant oasis.  On  this  occasion  I  obtained  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
richness  and  peculiarity  of  this  locality;  but  on  the  following 
morning  I  made  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  whole  place,  as 
well  as  my  isolated  situation  and  the  means  at  my  disposal 
would  allow,  the  result  of  wh^ch  is  represented  in  the  following 
woodcut 

The  whole  of  the  place  forms  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  stretching 
out  in  a  westeasterly  direction,  and  surrounded  on  the  west,  north, 
and  south  sides  by  hills  riang  fix)m  100  to  200  feet,  but  bordered 
toward  the  east  by  Mount  Shedika,  which  rises  to  about  500  or 
600  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country".    In  this  vale  wa 
ter  is  found  gushing  out  from  the  ground  in  rich,  copious  springs, 
and  feeds  two  lakes  after  irrigating  a  considerable  extent  of  cul 
tivated  ground,  where,  besides  sorghum  and  millet,  cotton,  pepper, 
indigo,  and  onions  are  grown.    These  lakes  are  imited  by  a  nar 
row  channel  thickly  overgrown  with  the  tallest  reeds,  but,  not 
withstanding  their  junction,  are  quite  of  a  different  nature,  the 
westernmost  containing  fi^h  water,  while  that  of  the  eastern  lake 
is  qxiite  lawjkish,  and  fiill  of  natron.    It  seems  to  be  a  pecidiar 
feature  in  this  region  that  all  the  chains  of  iulls  and. mountains 
stretch  from  northeast  to  southwest,  this  being  also  the  direction 
of  the  lakes. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  itself  lies  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  plantation,  on  the  sloping  ground  of  the  downs,  while  a  small- 
er hamlet  borders  the  gardens  on  the  southwest  side.  The  plan- 
tations are  very  careftiUy  fenced,  principally  with  the  bush  called 
magara,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  former  occasions;  and  besides 
kuka  or  monkey-bread-trees,  and  koma,  or  nebek,  a  few  date 
pahns  contributed  greatly  to  enliven  the  scenery.  The  monkey- 
bread-trees,  however,  were  all  of  small  size,  and  of  remarkably 
Vol.  rn.--E 
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bapamu'ki. 

1.  RicheBt  source  at  the  Boathweetembord«r  of  the  plantation.  - 

8.  Open  square  in  the  village,  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  **  kar6ge**-tree. 

3.  Another  rich  source  in  the  northern  vale.  4  Market-place. 

slender  growth,  such  es  I  had  not  before  observed,  while  the  pub- 
lic place  or  "  fiige'^  of  the  smaller  village  was  adorned  by  a  karage- 
tree  of  so  rich  a  growth  that  it  even  surpassed,  if  not  in  hjeight,  at 
least  in  the  exuberance  of  its  foUage,  the  finest  trees  of  this  species 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  Miisgu  country. 
I  began  my  survey  of  this  interesting  locality  on  the  south  side, 
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following  first  the  narrow  path  which  separates  the  southern  vil- 
lage fix>m  the  plantation,  and  visiting  again  the  principal  source, 
the  rich  volume  of  which,  gushing  along  between  the  hedges,  had 
already  excited  my  surprise  and  delight  the  previous  day. 

This  lower  village  can  not  be  very  healthy,  both  on  account  of. 
its  exuberant  vegetation,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the 
neighborhood  abounds;  but  its  situation  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  Keeping,  then,  close  along  the  southern  border  of  the  * 
plantation,  I  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  western  lake,  which 
is  thickly  overgrown  with  papyrus  and  melds,  while,  in  the  nar- 
row space  left  between  the  plantation  and  the  lake,  the  baiire  and 
the  gawasii  are  the  common  trees. 

The  presaice  of  the  latter  at  this  spot  seems  vyery  remarkable, 
as  this  tree,  in  general,  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  this  whole  region; 
and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  it  again  before  reaching  the 
village,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Wum6,  which  has  thence 
received  its  name. 

The  papyrus  covers  the  whole  shore  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  lakes,  whUe  in  the  water  itself  where  it  first  becomes 
brackish,  another  kind  of  weed  was  seen,  called  "  kmnba,"  the  core 
of  which  is  .likewise  eaten  by  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants, and  is  more  esteemed  than  the  melds.  It  was  highly 
interesting  to  me  to  observe  that  my  young  Shuwa  companion, 
who  was  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  immediately  rec- 
ognized, from  the  species  of  reeds,  the  nature  of  the  water  on  the 
border  of  which  they  grew,  as  this  mixed  character  of  brackish 
and  sweet  water  ig,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  peculiar  to  the 
outlying  smaller  basins  of  that  great  Central  Afiican  lagoon.* 

I  found  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
yards  Inroad,  and  at  present  fordable,  the  water  being  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  depth.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  natron 
lake  fix)m  that  exhibited  by  the  fresh-water  basin  was  remark- 
able in  the  extreme,  the  water  of  the  one  being  of  a  dark  blue 
color,  and  presenting  quite  a  smooth  surface,  while  that  of  the 
other  resembled  the  dark  green  color  of  the  sea,  and,  agitated  by 
the  stax)ng  gale,  broke  splashing  and  foaming  on  the  shore  in 
mighty  billows,  so  that  my  two  companions,  the  Shiiwa  lad  and 
the  Qausa  boy,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  on  this  excursion, 
were  quite  in  ecstasy,  having  never  before  witnessed  such  a  spec- 
tacle.   It  woxdd  have  been  a  fine  spot  for  a  water-party.    The 

•    •  See  wliafc  I  have  swd  on  this  subject,  rol.  ii.,  p.  64. 
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surrounding  landscape,  with  Mount  Shedfka  in  the  east,  was  ex- 
tremely inviting,  although  the  weather  was  not  very  clear,  and  . 
had  been  exceedingly  foggy  in  the  morning.  But  there  was  nei- 
ther boat  nor  canoe,  although  the  lake  is  of  considerable  depth, 
and  is  said  always  to  preserve  about  the  same  level ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  its  waters  are  inhabited 
by  demons,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  expose  himself  to  their 
pranks,  either  by  swimming  9r  in  a  boat 

.The  brackish  quality  of  the  water  arises  entirely  fix)m  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  it  seems  to  be  decidedly  of  such  a 
quality;  but  I  foimd  that  near  the  border,  which  is  greatly  in- 
dented, the  nature  of  the  water  in  the  different  creeks  was  very 
varying.  In  one  it  was  fresh,  while  in  a  neighboring  one  it  was 
not  at  all  drinkable ;  but,  nevertheless,  even  here  there  were 
sometimes  weUs  of  the  sweetest  water  quite  close  to  the  border. 
Swarms  of  water-fowl,  pf  the  ^)ecies  called  "garmaka"  by  the 
Hausa  people,  and  "gub6ri"  by  the  Kanuri,  together  with  the 
black  rejfjia  and  the  small  sanderling,  enlivened  the  water's  edge, 
where  it  presented  a  sandy  beach. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  mel^s  and  kumba  were  succeeded  by  the 
tall  bulrush  called  "  b\is,"  while  beyond  the  northeasterly  border 
of  the  lake  an  isolated  date,  palm  adorned  the  scenery,  which  in 
other  respects  entirely  resembled  the  shores  of  the  sea,  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  sea-weed  being  carried  to  the  bank  by  the  billows. 
Then  succeeded  a  cotton  plantation,  which  evidently  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  existence  to  a  small  brook  formed  by  another  source 
of  fresh  water  which  joins  the  lake  from  this  side.  From  Ihe 
end  of  this  plantation,  where  the  natron  lake  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  t  kept  along  the  bank  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  till  I  again  reached  the  narrow  juAction 
between  the  two  lakes.  Here  the  shore  became  very  difficult  to 
traverse,  on  account  of  an  outlying  branch  of  the  plantation  close- 
ly bordering  the  lake,  and  I  had  again  to  ascend  the  downs  from 
whence  I  had  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  beautiful  panorama  on  the 
previous  day.  I  thus  re-entered  the  principal  village  from  the 
northeast  side;  and  while  keeping  along  the  upper  road,  which 
intersects  the  market-place,  I  saw  with  delight  that  the  town  is 
bounded  on  the  north  side  also  by  a  narrow  but  very  rich  vale, 
meandering  along  and  clad  with  a  profusion  of  vegetation ;  and  I 
here  observed  another  spring,  which  broke  forth  with  almost  as 
powerftd  a  stream  as  that  near  the  southern  qua:rter,  and  was  en- 
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livened  by  a  number  of  women  busily  employed  in  fetching  their 
supply  of  water.  *        .  , 

The  market-place  is  formed  of  about  thirty  sheds  of  stalls ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  weaving  to  be  observed  in  the  place,  its 
whole  appearance  exhibiting  signs  of  industry.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, obtain  a  sheep,  or  even  as  much  as  a  fowl,  so  that  our  even- 
ing's repast  was  rather  poor ;  and  a  very  cold  easterly  wind  blow- 
ing direct  into  the  door  of  my  tent^  which  I  had  opened  toward 
Mount  Shedflca  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the 
lakes  and  the  plantation,  rendered  it  still  more  cheerless.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitante  belong  to  the  Hausa  race,  and  the  gov- 
ernor himself  is  of  that  nation.*  He  is  in  a  certain  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  governor  of  Zfnder,  and  not  directly  on  the  sheikh ; 
and  he  was  treated  in  the  most  degrading  manner  by  my  trooper, 
although  the  latter  was  a  mere  attendant  of  A'dama,  the  governor 
of  Donari. 

Friday^  December  2ith.  I  made  an  interesting  day's  march  to 
Mirriya,  another  locality  of  the  province  Demagherim,  greatly  fe- 
vored  by  nature.  The  first  part  of  our.  road  was  rather  hilly,  or 
even  moxmtainous,  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation  jutting 
out  into  the  more  open  country  from  &  E.,  and  forming  in  the 
whole  district  a  well-marked  boundary.  The  village  Handara, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  higher  mountain  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  which  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about  two  miles, 
was  most  charmingly  situated,  spreading  out  in  several  straggling 
groups  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  exhibiting  a  fer  greater  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity  than  Badamiini  It  was  highly  interesting 
to  take  a  peep  on  horseback  at  the  busy  scenes  which  the  court- 
yards exhibited.    Poultry  was  here  in  great  abundance. 

While  descending  from  the  village,  we  crossed  a  beautifiil  ra- 
vine enlivened  by  a  spring,  and  adorned  by  a  few  detached  groups 
of  date  and  deMb  palms  spreading  their  feathery  foliage. by  the 
aide  of  the  diim  pahns.  Leaving  then  a  cotton  plantation,  stretch- 
ing out  where  the  ravine  widened,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground, 
our  route  lying  now  through  cultivated  ground,  at  other  times 
throT^gh  forest ;  and^  after  a  maxch  of  about  fourteen  miles,  we 
crossed  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  richly  adorned  with  vegetation, 
and  bordered  toward  the  north  by  sandy  downs,  over  which  lies 

♦  The  territory  under  his  command  comprises,  besides  Badamtini,  four  villages, 
•n  situated  towaid  the  north,  their  names  being  as  follow^ :  Jfehwa,  Koik^m,  Zer- 
md,  and  Jigaw. 
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the  direct  route  to  Zmder.  A  little  lower  down  this  valley  we 
passed  a  small  village  called  Potor6,  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  its  cotton  plantations.  Along  the  lower  grounds  a. few  date- 
trees  form  a  beautiful  firinge  to  this  little  oasis;  here,  also,  springs 
seemed  to  be  plentiftd,  and  large  ponds  of  water  were  formed. 

Four  miles  beyond  this  place  we  reached,  the  wall  of  the  town 
of  Mfrriya,  which  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  tamarind- 
trees.  This  town  had  been  once  a  large  place,  and  the  capital  of 
the  whole  western  province  of  B6mu.  But  when  the  town  of 
Zlnder  was  foimded,  about  twenty-five  years  previously,  by  Sli- 
man,  the  father  of  the  present  governor  Ibram,  Mfrriya  began  to 
decline,  and  the  chief  of  this  territory  fell  into  a  certain  degree  of 
dependence  upon  the  governor  of  Zfnder.  At  the  nordi  side  of 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  district  cultivated  with  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  irrigated  likewise  by  springs  which  ooze  forth  from 
the  sandy  downs ;  besides  a  few  date-trees,  a  group  of  slender, 
feathery-leaved  g6nda  overshadowed  the  plantation,  and  gave  it 
an  uncommonly  attractive  character.  Having  proceeded  in  ad- 
vance of  my  camels,  which  had  followed  for  some  time  another 
path,  I  had  to  wait  till  long  after  sunset  before  they  came  up,  and, 
while  resting  in  the  open  air,  received  a  visit  from  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who,  in  true  Hausa  feshion,  arrived  well  dressed  and 
moimted,  with  a  nimierous  train  of  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
singing  men,  and  musicians. 

Saturday^  December  25^.  This  was  to  be  the  day  of  my  arrival 
in  Zfnder,  an  important  station  for  me,  as  I  had  here  to  wait  for 
new  supplies,  witiiout  which  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  penetrate 
any  great  distance  westward. 

The  coimtry  was  more  open  than  it  had  been  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  larger  or  smaller  eminences  were  entirely  isolated, 
with  the  exception  of  those  near  Zfnder,  which  formed  more  reg- 
ular chains.  The  ground  consisted  mostly  of  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  tie  rocks  being  entirely  of  sandstone,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  small  water-courses,  at  present  dry.  This  being  the  na- 
*  ture  of  tie  ground,  the  district  was  not  very  populous;  but  we* 
passed  some  villages  which  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  off*,  as 
they  had  catde  and  poultry. 

Pursuing  our  northwesterly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of 
Zfnder  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles  and  a  hal^  and,  wind- 
ing roimd  the  south  side  of  the  town,  which  is  surroimded  by  a 
low  rampart  of  earth  and  a  small  ditch,  entered  it  from  the  west 
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Passing  then  by  the  house  of  the  sheiif  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  tiie 
vizier  of  Bdmn,  we  reached  the  quarters  which  had  been  assigned 
to  us,  and  which  consisted  of  two  clay  rooms.  Here  I  was  en- 
abled to  dq)osit  all  my  property  in  security,  no  place  in  the  whole 
of  Sudan  being  so  ill  famed,  on  account  of  the  numerous  confla- 
grations to  which  it  id  Qubjected,  as  Zfnder. 

The  situation  of  Zfnder  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  large 
mass  of  rodk  starts  forth  from  the  area  of  the  town  on  the  west 
side,  whUe  others  are  scattered  in  ridges  round  about  the  town,  so 
that  a  rich  supply  of  water  collects  at  a  short  depth  below  the  sur- 
fece,  fertilizing  a  good  number  of  tobacco-fields,  and  giving  to  the 
vegetation  around  a  richer  character.  This  is  enhanced  espedally 
by  several  groups  of  date  palms,  while  a  number  of  hamlets,  or 
zangd,  belonging  to  the  Tawarek  chi^  who  command  the  salt- 
trade,  and  especially  one  which  belongs  to  Liisii,  and  another  to 
A'nnur,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  The  larger  plan- 
tation, which  the  sherff  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  the  vizier  of  B6mu, 
had  recently  b^un  to  the  south  of  the  town,  although  very  prom- 
ising, and  ftdl  of  v^etables  difficult  to  procure  in  this  country,  was 
too  yoxmg  to  contribute  any  thing  to  die  general  character  of  the 
place.  It  was  entirely  wanting  in  larger  trees,  and  had  only  a  sin- 
gle palm-tree  and  a  line.  I  am  afraid,  after  the  revolution  of  De- 
cember, 1858,  which  caused  the  death  of  that  noble  Arab,  who  was 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  specimens  of  his  nation,  it  has  re- 
turned to  the  desolate  state  fix)m  which  he  called  it  forth. 

The  accompanying  ground-plan  of  the  town  and  its  environs 
will,  I  hope,  convey  some  idea  of  its  peculiar  character ;  but  it  can 
give  not  the  feintest  notion  of  the  bustle  and  traffic  which  concen- 
trate in  this  place,  however  limited  they  may  be  when  cdn^pared 
with  those  of  European  cities.  Besides  some  indigo-dyeing,  there 
is  scarcely  any  industry  in  Zfnder ;  yet  its  conunercial  importance 
has  of  late  become  so  great  that  it  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  "  the  Gate  of  Sudan."  But,  of  course,  its  importance  is  only 
based  on  the  power  of  the  kingdom  pf  Bomu,  which  it  serves  to 
connect  more  directly  with  ,the  north,  along  the  western  route  by 
way  of  Ghat  and  Ghadames,  which  has  the  great  advantage  over 
the  eastern  or  FeZasan  route  that  even  smaller  caravans  can  proceed 
along  it  with  some  degree  of  security,  that  othei:  route  having,  be- 
come extremely  unsafe.  It  was  then  the  most  busy  time  for  the 
inhabitants,  the  salt-caravan  of  the  Kfl-owf  having  arrived  some 
time  previously,  and  all  the  hamlets  situated  around  the  town 
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1.  Residence  of  governor,  inclosed  by  matting-work. 

S.  House  of  sherif  el  F.isL  8.  Market-place.  4.  Myown  qnarters. 

5.  Quarters  built  for  the  accommodation  of  strangere. 

6.  "  Si'inia/*  or  plantation,  belonging  to  the  sherif  el  FSfli. 

7.  liamletl  '*Kang<5,*'  belonging  to  A'nnnr,  the  chief  of  the  K61-owi, 

8.  "  Zango'*  belonging  to  Lusii,  the  chief  of  the  K^F-azan^res, 

9.  *'  2^ng6'*  l)eIonging  to  some  other  cbiefii  among  the  Tair^rek. 

being  full  of  these  desert  traders,  wlio  during  their  leimire  hours 
.  endeavored  to  make  themselves  as  merry  as  possible  with  music 
and  dancing.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  again  my 
friend,  the  old  chief  of  Tint^ust,  who,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  adopted  toward  him  by  Mr.  Richardson,  behaved 
rather  coolly  toward  me,  although  I  did  not  fail  to  make  him  a 
small  pi*esent. 

Being  most  anxious  to  complete  my  scientific  labors  and  re- 
searches in  regard  to  B6mu,  and  to  send  home  as  much  of  my 
journal  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  expose  it  to  any  risk,  I  staid 
most  of  the  time  in  my  quarters,  which  I  had  comfortably  fitted 
up  with  a  good  supply  of  **  slggedi"  or  coarse  reed  mats,  taking 
only  now  and  then,  in  the  afternoon,  a  ride  on  horseback  either 
rotmd  the  town  or  into  the  large  well- wooded  vaDey  which  stretch- 
es along  fi:om  N.W.  to  S.E.,  at  som^  distance  firora  the  town,  to 
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the  N.E.  Once  I  took  a  longer  ride,  to  a  village  about  eight 
miles  S.S.E.,  situated  on  an  eminence  with  a  vale  at  its  foot, 
Mnged  with  diim  palms  and  rich  in  saltpetre. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  155,3, 1  received  fix)m  the  hands  of  the 
Arab  Mohammed  el  *Akerut,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion previously,*  a  valuable  consignment,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand' dollars  in  specie,!  which  wisre  packed  vely  cleveriy  in  two 
boxes  of  sugar,  so  that  scarcely  any  body  became  aware  that  I  had 
received  money,  and  the  messenger  seemed  well  deserving  of  a 
present  equal  to  his  stipulated  salary ;  but  I  received  no  letters 
on  this  occasion.  I  had  also  expected  to  be  able  to  replace  here 
such  of  my  instruments  as  had  been  spoiled  or  broken  by  new 
ones ;  but  I  was  entirely  disappointed  in  this  respect,  and  hence, 
in  my  ferther  journey,  my  observations  regarding  elevation  and 
temperature  are  rather  defective. 

I  then  finished  my  purchases,  amoimting  altogether  to  the  value 
of  775,000  kurdf,  of  aU  sorts  of  articles  which^I  expected  would 
be  useful  on  my  farther  proceedings,  such  aa  red  common  ber- 
nuses,  white  turbaaas,  looking-glasses,  cloves,  razors,  chaplets,  and 
a  number  of  other  things,  for  which  I  had  at  the  time  the  best  op- 
portunity of  purchasing,  as  all  Arab  and  European  merchandise, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  kaffala,  was  rather  cheap.  Thus  I  pre- 
pared for  my  setting  out  for  tiie  west ;  for  although  I  would  glad- 
ly have  waited  a  few  dajrs  longer,  in  order  to  receive  the  other 
parcel,  consisting  of  a  box  with  English  ironware  and  four  hund- 
red dollars,  which  was  on  the  road  for  me  by  way  of  K^awa,  and 
which,  as  I  have  stated  before,  had  been  intrusted,  ia  Fezzan,  to  a 
Tebti  merchant,  it  was  too  essential  for  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise that  I  should  arrive  in  Klatsena  before  the  G6berawa  set  out 
on  a  warlike  expedition  against  that  province,  for  which  they  were 
then  preparing  on  a  grand  scale.  Tt  was  tiius  that  tiie  parcel 
above-mentioned,  which,  in  conformity  with  my  arrangements,  was 
sent  after  me  -to  Zfnder  by  the  vizier,  and  which  arrived  only  a 
few  days  after  I  had  left  that  place,  remained  there  in  the  hands 
of  the  sherff  el  Fasi,  and,  on  his  being  assassinated  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1854,  and  his  house  plundered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
slaves  of  the  usurper  *  Abd  e'  Eahman. 

♦  See  voL  i.,  p.  166. 

t  Unfortnnfitely,  they  were  not  all  Spanish  ,or  Mexican  dollars ;  but  there  were 
among  the  number  forty  pieces  of  five  francs;  and  more  than  one  hundred  Turkish 
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CHAPTER  LV.  ^ 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ZI'NDER. — THE  BORDER  REGION  BETWEEN  THE 
BO'RNU  and  TH?  FULFU'LDE  EMPIRES.— second  STAY  IN  KA'- 
TSENA, 

Sunday^  January  30^,  1853.  I  left  the  capital  of  the  western- 
most province  of  the  B6mu  empire  in  the  best  spirits,  having  at 
kngth  succeeded,  during  my  prolonged  stay  there,  in  getting  rid 
of  the  disease  in  my  feet,. which  had  annoyed  me  ever  since  my 
return  from  Bagfmii  to  Kukawa.  I  had,  moreover,  strengthen^ 
my  little  caravan  by  two  very  excellent  camels,  which  I. had 
bought  here ;  and  I  was  now  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money,  stores,  and  presents,  the  total  value  of  which  exceeded  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  which  seemed  to  guarantee  success  to  my 
undertaking,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  gave  me 
confidence  once  more  to  try  my  fortune  with  the  Fiilbe,  my  .first 
dealings  with  whom  had  not  been  very  promising.  However,  the 
roiEid  before  me  was  any  thing  but  safe,  as  I  had  again  to  traverse 
with  my  valuable  property  that  border  district  intermediate  be- 
tween the  independent  Hausawa  and  the  Fiilbe,  which  is  the  scene 
of  uninterrupted  warfere  and  violence,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  caravan  at  the  time ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  the  place  were  of  opinion  that*  this  route,  by  way  of  Gteza- 
wla,  was  safer  than  that  by  Daura,  the  imscrupulous  governor  of 
the  latter  province,  under  cover  of  his  authority,  which  cpuld  not 
be  withstood  with  a  high  hand,  being  apparently  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  the  highway  robbers  in  tie  border  "v^demess,  who,  by 
watchfulness  and  good  arms,  might  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 
But  altogether  this  was  a  rather  unfortunate  circumstance  for  me, 
as  I  cherished  the  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  town  of  Daura, 
which,  as  I  have-  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  seems  to  have 
been  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  Hausa  tribe,  who  appear  to  have 
been,  from  their  origin,  nearly  related  to  the  Berber  family,  the 
Dlggera,  a  section  of  that  ilation,  being  formerly  entirely  predom- 
inant in  the  territory  of  Daura.  At  that  time,  however,  I  enter- 
tained the  hope  that,  on  my  return  from  the  west,  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  carrying  out  my  design. 
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The  whale  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  way  westward, 
besides  being  richly  studded  with  fixed  dWeUing-places,  was  ftdl 
of  parties  of  A'sbenawa  salt-traders,  partly  moving  on,  partly  en- 
camped, and  having  their  merchandise  careftilly  protected  by 
fences  of  corn-stalks.  But,  although  these  people  greatly  contrib-. 
uted  to  the  animated  character  of  the  landscape,  yet  their  presence 
by  no  means  added  to  the  security  of  the  country ,  and  altogether 
my  order  of  march  became  now  a  very  different  one  firom  what  it 
had  been.  Throughout  my  march  from  Kdkawa  to  Zlnder,  with 
It  few  exceptions,  it  had  been  my  custom  to  proceed  fex  in  advance 
of  the  camels,  with  my  horsemen,  so  that  I  used  to  arrive  at  the 
camping-ground  before  tiie  greatest  heat  olf  the  day  had  set  in ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  greater  insecurity  of  the  coimtry,  it  now  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  pursue  my  march  slowly,  in  company 
with  my  luggage  train."  ' 

The  ground  along  our  track,  as  we  proceeded  from  Zfnder,  waf^ 
undulating,  with  ledges  or  small  ridges  and  isolated  masses  of 
granite  boulders  starting  forth  here  and  there ;  but  the  country 
gradually  improved,  espedaUy  after  we  lia4  passed  a  po^d  at  the 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  filling  out  a  concav- 
ity or  hollow,  and  fringed  with  wide-spreading  trees  and  a  fine 
plantation  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  were  shaded  by  a  few  dum 
palms.  Thus  we  reached  the  village  of  T^rmeni,  lying  at  the  bor- 
der of  a  shallow  vale,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  stockade. 
Here  wa  fell  in  with  a  numerous  body  of  Ikazkeztin,  mustering 
besides  a  great  many  on  foot,  twelve  or  thirteen  men  well  mount- 
ed 6n  horseback,  and  thinking  themselves  strong  enough,  in  their 
independent  spirit,  to  pursue  a  contraband  road  along  the  border 
district  between  Daura  and  Katsena,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  any 
customs  to  the  potentates  of  either.  But  the  restless  governor  of 
Daura  keeps  a  sharp  look-out,  and  sometimes  overtakes  these  dar- 
ing smugglers. 

Near  the  village  of  Dambeda  also,  which  we  reached  afl:ei:  a  ^ 
march  of  two  miles  from  T^rmenf,  through  a  more  hilly  country, 
seve^  divisions  of  the  salt-cal^avan  Were  encamped,  and  we  chose 
our  camping-ground,  near  a  troop  of  native  traders,  or  fetaJa. 
While  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  a  Tarki  pr  Am<5shagh,  mounted 
on  horseback,  came  slowly  up  to  us,  apparently  astonished  at  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  tent,  which  he  seemed  to  recognize  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but  he  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  rec- 
ognized myself  for  he  was  no  other  thto  Agha.Batdre,  the  son 
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of  Ibrahinct,  from  Seliifiyet,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  foray  made 
agaiiist  us  at  the  time  of  entering  A'fr  or  A-sben,  by  the  border 
tribes  of  that  country. 

.  In  the  depression  of  the  plain  toward  the  soutih  from  our  en- 
campment, where  all  the  moisture  of  the  district  collected,  <30tton 
was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  while  adjoining  the  village,  which 
lay  close  to  a  ridge  of  granite,  a  small  field  of  tobacco  was  to  be 
seen.  A  petty  market,  which  was  held  here,  enabled  us  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  grain,  poultry,  and  red  pepper,  as  we  had  for- 
^tten  to  lay  in  a  store  of  the  !^ier  article^  whioh  is  indispensable 
tx)  travelers  in  hot  countries.  '    . 

Monday,  January  Sfsi.  The  district  through  which  we  J)assed 
was  densely  inliabited,  but  it  was  .rather  scantily  timbered,  the 
groimd  being  dad  only  with  short  underwood;  detached  hills 
were  seen  npw  and  then ;  but  after  a  mardi  of  about  seven  miles; 
the  character  of  the  country  changed,  kalgo  appearing  more  fre- 
quently, while  the  soil  consisted  of  deep  sand,  Toward  the  south 
the  vegetation  was  richer,  several  Tawarek  hamlets  appearing  in 
the  distance.  Thus  we  reached  a  large  well,  about  tKirteen  fethoms 
deep  and  richly  provided  with  water,  where  a  large  number  of 
Buzawe,  or  Tawarek  half-castes,  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled; 
and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  greater  proof  of  ingenuity 
which  I  here  observed,  a  yoxmg  bull  being  employed  in  drawing 
up  the  water  in  a  large  leather  bag  containing  a  supply  suf^cient 
for  two  horses^  this  being  the  otily  time  during  my  travels  in  Ne- 
grolahd  that  I  observed  such  a  piethod  of  drawing  up  the  water, 
which  in  general,  even  from  the  deepest  wells,  is  procured  by  the 
labor  of  man  alone.  The  young  bull  was  led  by  a  very  pretty 
Am6shagh  girl,  to, whom  I  made  a  present  of  a  tin  box  with  a- 
looking-glass  in  it  as  a  reward  for  her  trouble,  when  she  did  not 
fail  to  thank  me  by  a  courtesy,  and  the  expression  of  an  amiable 
"  agaishdka,"  "  my  best  thanks."  In  the  whole  of  this  country  a 
custom  still  prevails,  dating  from  the  period  of  the  strei;igth  of  the 
B6mu  empire,  to  the  eflFect  that  the  horses  of  the  travelers  must 
be  watered  at  any  well  in  precedence  to  the  w^ts  of  the  natives 
themselves.  ; 

The  whole  spectacle  which  this  well  exhibited  was  one  of  life 
and  activity ;  and  the  interest  of  the  scenery  was  ferther  increased 
by  a  dense  grove  of  fine  tamarind-trees  which  spread  out  on  the 
south  side  of  the  path.  I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  district  be- 
longs to  the  territory  of  Tumtunama,  the  govtemor  of  which  is  a 
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vassal  of  Z£nder.     Close  to  Tumtiimma,  on  the  west,  lies  the  con- 
siderable town  of  Gk)Tgom. 

Leaving  the  principal  road  on  our  right,  and  fcdlowing  a  more 
southerly  one,  we  encamped  near  the  village  of  Ghimda,  which 
ccmsisted  of  two  hamlets  inhabited  exclusively  by  Tawarek  slaves. 
But  the  temtoiy  belongs  likewise  to  the  province  of  Tumtumma. 
A  troop  of  fataki,  or  native  traders,  were  encamped  near  us.  . 

Ihiesday,  February  1st,  The  surfeceofthe  country  through  which 
our  road  lay  was  broken  by  depressions  of  larger  or  smaller  ex- 
tent, where  the  dum  pahn  flourished  in  great  numbers — a  tree 
which  is  very  common  in  the  territory  of  Tas&wa,  which  we  en- 
tered a  short  tim^e  before  we  reached  the  village  of  Kaso.  We 
had  here  descended  altogiether,  most  probably,  a  couple  of  hund- 
red &et,  although  the  descent  was  not  regular,  and  was  broken 
by  an  occasional  ascent  The  road  was  well  frequented  by  people 
coming  &om  the  west  with  cotton,  which  they  sell  to  advantage 
in  Zfnder. 

We  made  a  long  stretch,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  watet, 
passing  tjie  large  village  of  Sh^bare,  which  attracted  otir  attention 
from  the  distance  by  the  beating  of  drums,  but  could  not,  supply 
us  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  ife  well  measuring  twenty- 
flve  &thoms  in  depth,  iukI,  nevertheless,  being  abnost  dry ;  and 
thus  we  proceeded  till  we  reached  Mafjirgi,  after  a  march  of  al- 
most twenty-five  miles.  The  village  is  named  fix)m  a  troughliJce* 
depression,  on  the  slope  of  which  it  is  situated,  and  which,  toward 
the  south,  contains  a  considerable  grove  of  dum  palms.  We  en- 
camped close  to  the  well,  which  is  fourteen  fethoms  deep,  at  some 
distance  fix>m  the  village,  which  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  ap- 
pearance, although  it  had  been  ransacked  two  years  before  by  the 
governor  of  Elatsena;  but,  in  these  regions,  dwelling-places  are 
as  easUy  restored  as  they  are  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  no- 
torious fw  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  had  to  take  precau- 
tions accordingly.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  rich  in  beans ; 
and  we  bought  plenty  of  dried  bean-tressels,  which  are  made  up 
in  small  bundles^  and  called  "harawa"  by  the  Arabs,  affording 
most  excellent  food  for  the  camels. 

Wednesday,  February  2d  Several  native  travelers  had  attached 
themselves  to  my  troop.  Among  them  was  an  abominable  slave- 
dealer  wha  was  continually  beating  his  poor  victims.  I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  get  rid  of  this  man  here,  he,  as  well  as  the  other 

.  *  **  Jirgf '  means  boat,  as  well  as  a  large  trough  for  watering  the  cattle. 
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people,  being  boTind  for  Tasawa,  which  I  was  to  leave  at  some 
distance  on  my  right.  While  my  people  were  loading  the  camels, 
I  roved  about,  making  a  very  pleasant  promenade  along  the  vale, 
which  was  richly  adbmed  with  diim  palms,  Having  set  ont  at 
length,  keeping  a  little  too  much  toward  the  west,  and  crossing 
the  great  high  road  which  comes  from  Tasawa,  we  passed  several 
villages  on  our  road,  while  dum  palms  and  tamarind-trees  enliv- 
ened the  country  where  the  ground  was  not  cultivated,  but  espe- 
cially the  many  small  and  irregular  hollows  which  we  traversed. 
Having  lost  one  of  our  camels,  which  died  on  the  road,  we  en- 
camped near  a  village  (the  name  of  which,  by  accident,  I  did  not 
learn)  situated  in  a  large  vale  rich  in  diim  p«dms,  and  encompass- 
ed on  the  east  side  by  a  regular  ridge  of  sandhills  of  considerable 
height;  Etce  was  cultivated  in  the  beds  beside  the  o;iions,  while 
wheat,  wiiich  is  generally  raised  in  this  way,  was  not  grown  at  alL 
As  I  have  frequently  observed,  there  is  no  rice  cultivated  in  the 
whole  of  fi6mu,  this  village  constituting,  I  think,  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  cultivation  of  this  most  hnportant  article  of  food,  which 
is  the.chief  staff  of  life  in  the  whole  of  K^bi  and  along  the  Niger. 
The  wells  in  this  valley  were  only  three  feet' deep,  and  richly  pro- 
vided with  water ;  and  the  whole  vale  was  altogether  remarkable. 

Thursday^  February  Sd  The  dense  grove  of  diim  pajms  through 
which  our  road  led  afforded  a  most  picturesque  spectacle  in  the 
clear  light  oi  the  morning  sky,  and  reminded  me  of  the  extensive 
groves  of  palm-trees  which  I  had  seen  in  more  porthem  climes, 
while  large  piles  of  the  fruit  of  the  fan  palm,  stored  up  by  the  na- 
tives, excited  the  fecetious  remark^  of  those  among  my  people 
who  were  natives  of  Fezzan ;  and  they  sneered  at  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  these  negroes,  who,  being  deprived,  by  nature  of  that 
delicious  and  fiax-femed  fruit  of  the  nobler  PhoeniXy  were  reduced- 
to  the  poor  and  tasteless  produce  of  this  vile  tree.  We  then  left 
the  shallow  bottom  of  the  vale,  with  its  wells  seven  fathoms  in 
depth,  at  the  side  of  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the  east  The 
country  then  became  more  open ;  and.  after  a  march  of  four  miles, 
we  reached  the  shallow  fiiddama  of  Grazawa,  and,  leaving  the  town 
at  a  short  distance  on  our  right,  encamped  a  little  to  the  south,  not 
&r  from  a  fine  old  tamarind-tree. 

I  was  eiijoying  the  shade  of  this  splendid  tree,  when  my  friend 
the.serkl-n-turawa,  whom,  on  my  first  entrance  into  the  Hausa 
cototry,  I  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  an  African 
dandy,  came  up,  on  a  splendid  horse,"  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
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me.  The  petty  chief  ot  Gazawa  and  his  people  had  been  much 
afraid,  after  they  hid  received  the  news  of  my  approach,  that  I 
might  take  another  road,  in  order  to  avoid  making  them  a  pres- 
ent, which  has  the  same  value  as  thotoll  in  a  European  country. 
He  told  me  that  they  had  already  sent  off  several  horsemen  in  or- 
der to  see  what  direction  I  had  pursued,  and  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  I  had  come  to  him  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  fail  to  remind  me  that  on  my  former  pas- 
sage through  the  country  I  had  not  given  them  any  tiling  on  ac- 
count of  the  powerftil  protection  of  Elaiji,  which  I  enjoyed  at  that 
time..  This  was  very  true;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  here  to 
make  presents  to  four  different  persons,  although  I  only  remained 
half  a  day :  first,  this  little  officious  friend  of  mine ;  then  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  himself  together  with  his  liege  lord,  the  chief 
of  Maradi;  and^  finally,  Sadiku,  the  former  Piillo  governor  of 
Katsena,  who  at  present  resided  in  this  town. 

Having  satisfied  the  serld-n-turawa,  I  wrapped  a  bermas  and  a 
shawl  or  zub^ta  in  a  handkerchief,  and  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  governor,  whose  name,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, is  KaJBEa,  and  whom  I  found  to  be  a  pleiasant  old  fellow.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  present,  though  he  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension that  his  liege  lord,  the  prince  of  Maradi,  who  would  not 
feil  to  hear  of  my  having  passed  through  the  country,  would  de- 
mand something  for  himself;  and  he  advised  me,  therefore,  to  send 
to  that  chief  a  few  m^cines. 

I  then  rode  to  Sadfku,  the  son  of  the  famous  M'allem  'Omaro, 
or  Ghomaro,  who  had  been  eight  years  governor  of  Katsena,  after 
the  death  of  his  fether,  till,  having  excited  the  fear  or  wrath  of 
his  liege  lord,  in  consequence  of  calumnies  representing  him  as 
endeavoring  to  make  himself  independent,  he  was  deposed  by 
' AKyu,  the  second  successor  of  Bello,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety 
among  the  enemies  of  his  nation.  Sadfku  was  a  stately  person, 
of  tall  figure,  a  serious  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  high, 
powerful  chest,  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Negroland,  and  still 
less  among  the  tribe  of  the  Fiilb^.  However,  he  is  not  a  pure 
PdUo,  being  the  oflfepring  of  a  B6rnu  female  slave.  He  had  some- 
thing melancholy  about  him ;  and  this  was  very  natural,  as  he 
could  not  well  be  sincerely  beloved  by  those  among  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  live,  and  in  whose  company  he  carried  on  a  relentiess 
war  against  his  kinsmen.  Sad£ku*s  house,  which  was  in  the  ut- 
most decay,  was  a  -convincing  proof  either  that  he  was  in  reality 

voii.  nx— F 
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miserably  c^,  or  that  he  felt  obliged  to  pretend  poverty  and  mis- 
ery. He  understood  Arabic  tolerably  well,  although  he  only 
spoke  very  little.  He  expressed  much  regret  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  whom  he  Had  known  during  his  residence 
in  Maradi ;  but  haying  heard  how  strictly  Europeans  adhere  to 
their  promise,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  had  never 
received  an  Arabic  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Overweg  had 
promised  him;  but  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  not  the  feult  of  my  late  lamented  companion,  who,  I  knew, 
had  forwardied  a  copy  to  him,  by  way  of  Zfnder,  immediately 
aAer  his  arrival  in  "^^SikawsL.  Fortunately,  Thad  a  copy  or  two  of 
the  New  Testament  with  me,  and  therefore  made  him  very  happy 
by  adding  this  book  to  the  other  little  presents  which  I  gave  him. 
When  I  left  the  company  of  this  man,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a 
drink  of  fiira  with  Serki-n-turawa — ^however,  not  as  a  proof  of. 
sincere  hospitality,  but  as  a  means  of  begging  some  farther  things 
from  me ;  and  I  was  glad  at  length  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
young  fellow. 

Friday^  Fdyruary  4:ih.  We  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  joined 
here  at  Oiazawa  by  two  small  parties  belonging  to  the  salt-caravan 
of  the  Kfl-owf,  when,  having  taken  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  reloaded  all  our  fire-arms,  we  commenced  our  march,  about 
half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  through  th^  unsafe  wilder- 
ness which  intervenes  between  the  independent  Hausa  states  and 
that  of  th,e  Fiilbe.  The  forest  was  illumed  by  a  bright  moon- 
light;  and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  for  nearly 
twelve  hours,  when  we  encamped  about  five  miles  beyond  the 
melancholy  site  of  Dankama,  very  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where 
I  had  halted  two  years  before.  We  were  all  greatly  fatigued ; 
and  a  soi-disant  sherif  from  Morocco,  but  originally,  as  it  seemed, 
belonging  to  the  Tajakant,  who  had  attached  himself  to  my  cara- 
van in  Zfnder  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu  in  my  company,  felt 
very  sickly.  He  had  suflfered  already  a  great  deal  in  Zfnder,  and 
ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  small  store  of  strength  to  such  a 
severe  trial  Not  being  able  to  have  regard  to  his  state  of  health, 
as  there  was  no  water  here,  we  pursued  orir  journey  soon  after 
midnight;  and  reached  the  well-known  walls  of  Katsena  after  a 
march  of  about  six  hours. 

It  was  with  a  peculiar  feeling  that  I  pitched  my  tent  a  few 
himdred  yards  from  the  gate  (k6fe-n-samrf)  of  this  town,  by  the 
governor  of  which  I  had  been  so  greatly  annoyed  on  my  first  en- 
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tering  this  country.  It  was  not  long  before  several  A'sbenawa 
people  belonging  to  A'nnur,  followed  by  the  servants  of  the  gov- 
ernor, came,  to  salute  ine ;  and  after  a  little  while  I  was  joined  by 
my  old  tormentor,  the  Tawati  merchant  Bel-GWt.  But  our  meet- 
ing this  time  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when  I 
firet  saw  bim ;  for  as  soori  as  he  recognized  me,  and  heard  from 
me  that  I  was  come  to  fulfill  my  promise  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Sultan  of  S6koto,  he  could  not  resti:^  his  delight  and  excitement, 
and  threw  himself  upon  my  neck,  repeating  my  name  several 
times.  In  fiujt,  his  whole  behavior  changed  from  this  moment; 
and  although  he  at  times  begged  a  few  things  from  me,  and  did 
^not  procure  me  very  generous  treatment  from  the  governor,  yet; 
on  lie  whole,  he  behaved  friendly  and  decently.  He  asked  me 
repeatedly  why  I  had  not  gone  toKan6;  but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  noming  to-  do  with  Kan6 ;  that,  in  conformity  with  my  prom- 
ise, I  had  come  to  Katsena,  and  that  here  I  should  make  all  my 
purchases,  ux  order  to  undertake  the  journey  to  S6koto  from  this 
place  .under  the  protection  of  its  governor,  Mohammed  Bello, 
Now  I  must  confess  that  I  had  another  motive  for  not  going  to 
E[an6  besides  this;-  for  the  Vizier  of  B6mu  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  I  should  not  go  to  Kan6,  as  my  journey  to  the  Fulbe 
would  else  be  displeasing  to  himself  and  thq  sheikh,  by  interfer- 
ing with  their  poUcy,  and  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to 
his  wishes,  although  I  foresaw  that  it  would  cause  me  a  heavy 
loss,  as  I  might  have  bought  all  tlie  articles  of  which  I  was  in 
want  at  a  fiir  cheaper  rate  in  the  great  central  market  of  Negro- 
land  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  Katsena. 

I  staid  outside  the  town  unlal  the  following  morning,  while  my 
quarters  in  flie  town  were  preparing.  There  was  an  animated  in- 
tercourse along  my  place  of  encampment^  between  the  old  capital 
and  the  new  place  Wag6je,  which  the  governor  had  founded  two 
years  before;  and  1  received  the  compliments  of  several  active 
Fiilbe,  whose  expressive,  countenances  bore  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  &ct  that  their  habits  were  not  yet  spoiled  by  the  influence  of 
the  softer  manners,  of  jbe  subjected  tribe,  although  such  an  amal- 
gamation h^s  already  b^un  to  take  place  in  many  parts  of  Hausa. 

The  house  which  was  assigned  to  me  inside  the  town  was  spa- 
cious, but  rather  old,  and  so  ftiH  of  ants  that  I  was  obliged  to  tike 
the  greatest  care  to  protect  not  only  Iny  liiggage,  but  my  person 
•fitmi  these  voracious  insects.  They  not  only  destroys!  every 
thing  ^t  was  suspended  on  pegs  from  the  walls^  but  while  sitting 
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one  day  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  clay  bank  in  my  room,  I  fpund, 
when- 1  got  up,  a  large  hole  in  njy  tohe,  these  clever  and  indus 
trious.  miners  having  made  their  way  through  the  clay  walls  to 
the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  successfully  constructed  their  cover- 
ed walks,  and  voraciously  attacked  my  shirt,  all  in  an  hour's  time. 

My  present  to  the  governor  consisted  of  a  very  fine  blue  bemfis, 
a  kaftan,  of  fine- red  cloth,  a«mall  pocket  pistol,  two  muslin  tur 
bans,  a  red  cap,  two  loaves  of  sugar,  and  some  smaller  articles. 
The  eccentric  man  received  me  with  imdisguised  pleasure  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but, being  aware  that  Ihad  a  tolerable  supply 
of  handsome  articles  with  me,  he  wanted  to  induce  me  to  sell  to 
him  all  the  fine  things  I  possessed ;  but  I  cut  the  matter  short  by 
telling  him,  once  for  all,  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  and  did  not 
engage  in  any  commerce.  On  the  whole,  he  was  well  j)leased 
with  his  presents;  but  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  anothCT^anall 
pistol,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  stay  here,  1  was  obliged  to  comply 
with  hi&  request.  He  had  a  cover  made  for  the  pair,  and-iased  to 
carry  them  constantly  about  his  person,  frightening  evjery  body 
by  firing  off  the  Cf^  into  their  faces. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  me  that  the 
ghaladfma  of  Sokoto  waa  at  this  time  staying  here,  for  imder  the 
protection  of  the  xmscrupulous  governor  of  E^ataena  I  should 
scarcely  have  reached  the  residence  of  the  emir  el  Miimenfn  in 
safety.  The  ghaladfma,  who  was  the  inspector  of  Katsena  as  well 
as  of  Zan&ra,  had  collected  thetribute  of  both  provinces,  and  was 
soon  to  start,  with^his  treasure  and  the  aiticles  he  had  purchased 
there,  on  his  home  journey,  so  that  there  )did  not  seem  to  be  time 
enough  for  sending  some  of  my  people  to  Kan6  to  make  there  the 
necessary  purchases;  but  circumstances  which  I.  shall  soon  men- 
tion delayed  us  so  much  that  there  would  have  been  ample  op- 
portunity for  doing  so,  and  thus  saving  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  ghaladfma  was  a  simple,  straightforward  man,  not 
very  intelligent,  certainly,  nor  generous,  but  good-natured  and  so- 
ciable; Bom  of  a  female  slave,  he  had  very  little  about  him  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  Fdlbe,  bcdng  tall  and  broad-shoul- 
dered, with  a  large  head,  broad  features,  and  tolerably  dark  com- 
plexion. 

I  made  some  considerable  purchases  in  this  place,  amounting 
altogether  to  1,308,000  shells,  emplojring  the.  greatest  part  of  miy 
cash  in  providing  myself  with  the  cotton  and  silk  manu&ctures 
of  Kan6  arid  Ntipe,  in  order  to  pave  my  way,  by  means  of  these 
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&yoTite  articles,  through  the  countries  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Niger,  where  nothing  is  e^«eftied  more  highly  than  these  native 
mJanufectures,*  But,  as  I  afterwsuxi  found  out,  I  Sustained  a  con* 
sideraWe  loss  in  buying  the  Niipe  tobes  here,  at  least  20  per  cent 
dearer  than  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  in  Gando^  but  this  I 
could  not  possibly  knaw  beforehand,  nor  was  it  my  previous  in- 
tention to  make  any  stay  in  that  place,  where  la^  parcels  of 
these  articles  are  never  brought  into  the  market  X  also  added  to 
my  store  a  few  niore  articles  of  Arab  manufiacture,  there  having 
arrived,  on  the  6thf  of  March,  a  Very  numerous  caravan  of  Ghadamr 
a  and  other  people  fix)m  the  north,  with  not  less  than  from  400  to 
500  camels,  but  without  bringing  me  even  ^  single  line,  either  feom ' 
my  friends  in  Europe  or  even  from  those  in  Africa.  Havings  like- 
wise arranged  with  'AK  el  A'geren,  the  M6jebrf  who  accompanied 
me  from  Kukawa,*buying  from  him  what  little  merchandise  he 
had,  and  takifig  him  into  my  service  for  nine  dollars  a  month,  I  • 
prepared  every  thing  for  my  journey ;  and  I  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  be  gone,  as  the  rainy  season  was  feat  aj^iroaohing.  On  the 
26th  of  {"ebruary  evident  signs  were  observed  of  the  approach  of 
the  wet  season,  the  whole  southern  quarter  of  tiie  heavens  being 
thickly  overcast  with  clouds,  while  the  air  also  was  extremely 
damp,  just  asiifter  a  shower.  Mounting  on  horseback  in  order  to 
observe  better  these  forerunners  of  the  "  dariiana,''  I  cleai:ly  distin- 
guished that  it  was  raining  in  the  direction  of  Zdriya  and*Ndpe, 
and  even  in  our  iminediate  neighborhood  a  few  drops  fell.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  the  air  was 
most  delicious,  just  as  is  the  case  after  a  fall  of  rain,  and  summer 
lightning  was  flashing  througk  the  southern  sky.  '  / 

*  I  boaght  here  altogether  75  tiirkedis  or  Woman-clodis,  which  fbi;m  the  usual 
standard trtide  in  TimbtCktii,  and  from  whi«h  narrow  shirts  for  the  malesare  made; 
35  black  tobes  of  Kand  manufactore ;  2(y  ditto  of  Nifpe  roanofacture ;  20  silk  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions ;  232  black  shawls  for  covering  the  face,  as  the  best  presents  for 
the  TawiCrek.  I  also  bought  We,  besides,  foor  yery  good,  cloth  bemdses  from  some 
Taw^  traders  lately  arrived  from  their  country  with  horses,  and  some  other  Httle 
merciiandise^  and  half  a  dosen  olf  "hamafl,"  or  sword-hangings,  of  red  silk  of  F^ 
nu^nCactore.  I  also  provided  myself  here  with  water-skins  and  knldbo,  or  large 
skins  for  covering  the  Inggage  for  the  whole  Of  my  jonmey.  No  place  in  the  whole 
of  Negroland  is  so  famous  for  excellent  leather  and  the  art  of  tanning  as  Eitseba ; 
and  if  I  had  taken  a  larger  simply  of  these  mrtides  with  me  it  would  have  been  very 
profitable ;  but  of  course  these  leather  articles  require  a  great  deal  of  room.  J  also 
bought  a  good  quantity  of  the  tobacco  of  K^tsena,  which  is  held  in  great  estimation 
ev^  in  Timbdktu,  wUther  the  ezcelleilt  tobacco  from  W^  Niih  is  brought  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity. 
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The  ghaliEtdfma  was  also  very  anxious  to  be  gone ;  but  the  army 
of  th,e  GhSberawa  being  ready  to  start  on  an  expedition^  on  a  grand 
scale,  against  the  territory  of  the  Tiilbe,  we  could  not  leave  the 
place  before  we  knew  e^Lactly  what  direction  thehpstile  army 
wonid  take.  They  having  at  lengtih  set  out  on  their  foray  on  the 
7th  of -Marchy  we  began  to  watch  their  movements  very  anxious- 
ly, each  of  these  two  powers — ^the  independent  pagans  as  Veil  as 
the  conquering  Piilbe— having  in  their  pay  numbers  of  spies  in 
the  tQwns  ^  their  enjKmiea  Or^y  two  days  before  'the  GWberawa 
left  their  home  they  killed  Bu*Bakr,  the  chiefcspy  whom  'AHyu, 
sultan  of  S6koto,  entertained  in  their  town.    .  \       * 

In  tiie  company  of  the  ghaladfma  there  was  a  younger  brother 
of  his,  of  the  laame  of  Al-hattu,  who  had  lost  th,e  better  portion  of 
the  charticter  of  a  iree  man  by  a  mixture  of  slave-blood,  and  be- 
haved at  times,  like,  the  most  intolerable  beggar;  but  he  proved 
of  great  service  to  me  in  my  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country  afid  its  inhabitants. 

Besides  this  man^  my  principal  acquaintance  during  my  stay  in 
Kateena  this  time  was  a  Tawati  of  the  fiame  of 'Abd  e'  Bahman,  a 
very  amiable  and  social  man,  and,  as  a  Jiki,  possesi^g  a  certain 
degree  of  leamii^.  He  had  been  a  great  fiiend  of  the  Sultan 
Bello,  and  expatiated  with  the.  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  qudi- 
ties  and  achievements  of , this  distinguished  ruler,  of  Negroland. 
He  also  -gave  me  the  first  hints  of  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  relating  to  the  geography  and  history  of  western  Negro- 
land,  and  called  my  attention  ppxticularly.to  a  maa  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  the  most  learned  of  the  present  generation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sofcoto,  and  from  whom,  hejissured  me,  I  should  not 
fiiil  to  obtain  what  information  I  wanted;  This  man  was '  Abd  el 
Kader  dan  Taffii  (meaning  the  son  of  Mtistapha),  on  whose  stores 
of  Imowledge  I  drew  largely.  '  My  intercourse  with  *  Abd  e'  Eah- 
man  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  an  amicable  tilt  at  our  re- 
spective creeds.  On  one  occasion,  when  my  learned  friend  was 
exideayoring  to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  polygamy,  he  ad- 
duced as  an  illustration  that  in  matters  of  the  table  we  did  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  dish,  but  took  a  little  fowl,  a.  little 
fish,  and  a  little  roast  beef;  and  how  absurd,  he  aigued,  was  it  to 
restrict  ourselves,  in  the  intercolurse  with  the  other  sex,  to  only  one 
wife.  It  was  during  my  second  stay  in  Katsena  that  I  collected 
most  of  the  information  which  I  have  .communicated  on  a  former 
occasion  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Hausa. 
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Besides  this  kind  of  oocupation,  m j  dealings  with  the  governor, 
•and  an  occasional  ride  whi<^  I  took  through  and  outside  tne.tpwn, 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  in- 
habitants upon  my  very  small  stock  of  inedicinal  knowledge,  espe- 
cially .at  the  commencement  of  my  residence,  when  I  was^  sererely 
pestered  with  applications,  having  generally  firom  100  to  200  pa- 
tients in  my  court-yard  every  morning.  The  people  even  brought 
me  sometimes  animals  to  cure;  and,I  was  not  a  little  amused 
.when  they  Qnce  brought  me  a  horse  totally  blind,  which  they 
bought  I  was  able  to  restore  to  its  former  power  of  vision. 

Living  in  Eatsena  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  most  other  places  of 
Negroland;  at  least  we  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  we  afterward 
found  S6koto,  ind  many  places  between  that  and  Timbdktu, 
.  much  dearer;  but  the  character  of  dearth  in  Eatsena  is  increased 
by  the  scarcity  of  shells  in  the  market,  which  form  the  standard 
currency,  and,  especially  after  I  had  circulated  a  couple  of  hund- 
red dolhnrs,  I  was  oftien  obliged  to  change  a  dollar  for  2800  shells 
instead  of  2500. 

I  had  here  a  disagreeable  business  to  arrange ;  for  suddenly,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  there  arrived  our  old  creditor  Mohammed  e' 
Sfaksl,  whose  claims  upon,  us  I  thought  I  had  settled  long  ^go  by 
giving  him  a  bill  upon  Fezzan,- besides  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  which  I  had  paid  him  on  the  spot  ;^  but,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, he  produced  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  her  maj- 
esty's agent  in  Murzuk,  informed  him  that  I  was  to  pay  him  in 
Sudan. 

Such  is  the  trouble  to  which  a  European  traveler  is  exposed  in 
these  countries  by  the  injudicious  arrangements  of  those  very  peo- 
ple whose  chief  object  ought  to  be  to  assist  him,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  his  fidends  in  Europe  think  that  he  is  well  provided,  and 
that  he  can  proceed  on  his  difficult  errand  without  obstacle. 

On  the  19th  of  March  we  received  information  that  the  army 
of  Gdberawa  had  encamped  on  the  site  of  the  former  town  of 
B6ma,  or  Rilma,  and  I  was  given  to  imderstand  that  I  must  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Eat3ena,  who  had  received  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  riches  which  I  was  carrying  with  me,  was 
endeavoring^  by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  separate  me  fix>m 
the  ghaladfm%  in  oider  to  have  me  ft  his  own  power;  and  his 
measures  were  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  at  least  in  the 
♦  See  ToL  it,  p.  576. 
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case  of  my  Arab  companion  'AH  el  A'gferen,  who,  although  a  man 
of  some  energy,  allowed  himself  too  oft^n  to  be  frightened  by  th& 
misrepresentations  of  the  people.-  On  his  attempting  to  keep  me 
^back,  I  told  him  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  stay  behind,  but  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  at  once,  in  company  with  the 
ghaladima,  whatever  might  happen.  I  had  the  more  reason,  to  be- 
ware of  the  governor,  as,  just  at  the  period  of  this  mj  second  stay 
here,  when  he  knew  I  was  ^ing  to  his  liege  lord,  I  had  had  an- 
other opportunity  of  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice exercised  by  him  and  his  ministers.  For  the  sherif,  who^  as  I 
have  said,  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  Zfnder,  having 
died  here  of  dysentery  soon  after  our  arrival,  he  seized  upon  what 
little  property  he  had  left,  notwithstanding  that  person  had  placed 
himselfj  in  some  respects,  under  my^ protection;  and  although  he 
pretended  he  would  send  it  to'his  relatives,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  or  his  people  kept  it  back.  The  safety  of  the  property  of  any 
European  who  should  die  in  Jhese  r^ons  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  a  native  chief;  but  no 
such  contingency  was  provided  for  in  draughts  of  the  treaties 
which  we  took  with  us?    ' 


\       ,  CHAPTER  iiVI.. 

JOURNEY  FROM  KA'TSENA  TO  SO'KOTO, 

Monday^  March  21st  The  whole  town  was  in  motion  when  we 
left ;  .for  the  governor  himself  was  to  accompany  us  for  some  days' 
journey,  as  the  whole  country  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  ferther  on  he  was  to  send  a  numerous  escort  along 
with  us.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and,  though  the  rainy  season  had 
not  yet  set  in  in  this  province,  many  of  the  trees  were  clad  already 
in  a  new  dress,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
more  feyored  season.  , 

The  hajilij  had  begun,  about  the  commencement  of  March,  to 
put  out  new  foliage  and  shoots  of  young  fruit ;  and  the  dor6wa.or 
ParJcia  exhibited  its  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful  purple,  hang- 
ing down  to  a  great-  length  ftt)m  the  branches.  The  donSwa, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  Tn  the  whole  of  B6mu,  constitutes  her6 
the  chief  representative  df  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  from  the 
beans  of  this  tree  that  the  natives  prepare  the  vegetable  cakes ' 
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called  "  dod<5wa^"  "with  which  they  season  their  food.*  Kext  to 
this  tree  another  one,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  called  here 
"  rdnhu^"  and  at  present  ftill  of  small  yellow  blossoms,  y^as  most 
common. 

The  first  day  we  made  only  a  short  march  of  about  three  miles, 
to  a  village  called  Kabakawa,  where  the  ghaladfma  had  taken  np 
his  quarters.  I  had  sdtrcely  dismounted,  under  a  tree  at  the  side 
of  the  village,  when  my  protector  called  upon  me,  and  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  invited  me,  urgently,*  to  take  up  my  quarters  in- 
side the  village,  stating  that  the  nei^borhood  was  not  quite  safe,, 
as  the  G<5berawa  had  carried  away  three  women  fix)m  this  very 
village  the  preceding  day.  I,  however,  preferred  my  tent  and 
the  open  air,  and  felt  very  little  incliiyition  to  confide  my  valu- 
able property,  on  which  depended  entirely  the  success  of  my  en- 
terprise, to  liie  huts,  which  are  apt  to  catch  fire  at  any  moment; 
for,  while  I  could  not  cotnbat  against  nature,  I  had  confidence 
enough  in  my^  arms  and  in  my  watchfulness  not  to  be  afraid  of 
thieves  and  robbers.t 

In  the  afternoon  the  ghaladfma  came  out  of  the  hamlet,  and 
took  his  seat  under  a  neighboring  tree,  when  I  returned  his  visit 
of  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  open  with  him  and  his  oom- 
panionfl  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse ;  for  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lawless  governor  of  KalBcna, 
who,  I  felt  convinced,  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  scru- 
ples from  possessing  himself  of  my  riches ;  indeed,  he  had  gone  so 
Sir  as  to  tell  me  that  if  I  posses^  any  thing  of  value,  such  as 
pistols  handsomely  mounted,  I  should  give  them  to  him  hither 
than  to  the  Sultan  of  S<5koto,  for  that  he  himself  was  the  emfr  el 
Miimenln ;  nay,  he  efyen  told  me  that  his  liege  lord  was  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  a  pistol.  ' 

Tuesday  J  Mardi  22rf.  In  order  to  avoid  the  enemy,  we  were 
obliged,  instead  of  following  a  westerly  direction,  to  keep  at  first 
directly  southward.  The  country  through  which  our  road  lay  was 
very  beautiftiL  The  dordwa^  which  the  preceding  day  had  form- 
ed the  principal  ornament  of  the  landscape,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
day^s  nlarch  gaVe  place  entirely  to  other  trees,  such  as  tall  rfmi  or 
bentang-tree,  the  krika  or  monkey-bread-tree,  and  the  del^  palm 
or  gigifia  {Borassm  flaheUiformi8f)\  but  beyond  the  vilh^  of 

.  y^ 
*  See  the  description  which  Clappeiton  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  these  cakes 
are  prepared.    (Denham  and  Clapperton*s  Trayels,  iu  p.  125.) 
t  The  welb  here  were  eight  fathoms. 
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Dtfka,  the  dor6wa,  "wliich  is  the  principal  tree  of  the  provinces  of 
Katsena  and  Zariya,  again  came  prominently  forward,  while  the 
kad^fia  also,  or  butter-tree,  and  the  all^uba,  afforded  a.  greater 
variety  to  the  vegetation.  The  aD^uba  (which,  on  my  second 
stay  at  Kand,  I  saw  in  full  blossom)  bears  a  small  fruit,  which  the 
iiatives  eat,  but  which  I  never  tried  myself  Even  the  diim  palm, 
with  its  fan-shaped  yellow-colored  foliagej  ^ve  occasionally  great- 
er relief  to  the  fresher  vegetation  around.  The  coimtry  was  pop- 
tdous  and  well  cultivated,  land  extensive  tobacco-grounds  jmd  Iftrge 
fields  of  yams  or  gwaza'were  seen,  both  objects  being  almost  a 
new  sight  to  me ;  for  tobacco,  which  I  had  been  so  much  surprised 
to  see  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  country  of  the*  pagan 
Miisgu,  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  B6mu,  with  the  exception  of 
Zfnder,  and  I  had  first  observed  it  largely  cultivated  near  the 
town  of  Katsena,  while  yams,  as- 1  have  already  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  tnention,  are  not  raised  at  all  in  Central  Negroland. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  dotting  the  landscape,  and 
coiitributed  largely  to  the-  interest  of  the  scenery.  But  the  dis- 
trict of  Maje  especially^  which  we  traversed  after  a  march  of  about 
seven  miles,  impressed  me  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  this  country.  Here,  also,  we  met  a  troop  of 
Itfsan  with  their  camels. 

Having  then  proceeded  for  about  two  miles  tlm)ugh  a  more 
open  and  well-cultivated  country,  with  extensive  cotton-grounds, 
large  plantations  of  indigo,  and  wide  fields  planted  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes, or  dankali,  we  reached  the  village  called  Kiilkada,  where 
the  governor  of, Katsena  had  taken  up  his  quarters;  but,  leaving 
this  outlaw  at  a  respectfiil  distance,  we  followed  in  the  track  of ' 
the  ghaladfrha,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seelf  for  quarters  in  a 
small  Tawdrek  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  toward 
the  TOUtheast — ^a  remarkable  resting-place  for  a  party  proceeding 
to  the. westward.  The  heiat  was  very  great;  and  the  dor6wa-trees, 
with  their  scanty  acacia-like  fiDliage,  which,  beside  a  few  gonda- 
trees  {Carica  Papayoi)  and  a  solitary  ngabbore,  were  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom  here  seen,  afforded  but.insuflScient 
shade,  the  dryness  of  the  country  being  the  more  felt,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  rather  limited. 

I  was  hospitably  trseated  in  the  evening,  not  only  by  the  ghala- 
dfma,  who  sent  me  a  sheep,  but  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet,  who  came  to  visit  me  in  large  numbers.  I  learned  that 
they  were  Lnghad,  natives  of  Tawar  Nwaijdiid,  the  village  which 
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• 
I  passed  on  my  road  from  Tint^tist  to  A'gades,f  and  that  ihey 
had  seen  me  in  A'sben,  and  Toiew  all  about  my  aflEaiis.    They 
were  settled  here  as  tenants. 

Wednesday,  March  23c?.  *  I  had  jufit  mounted  my  horse,  and  my 
camels  had  gone  in  advance,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  who  had 
been  s^it  after  me  from  Kats^na,  bringing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gag- 
liuffi,  ber  majesty's  agent  in  Murziik,  a  mere  duplicate  of  a  letter 
already  received,  with  refeirence  to  tlie  sending  of  the  box  (which, 
however,  did  not  reach  me),  but  not  a  single  line  from  Europe. 
We  had  to  retrace  our  road  all  the  way  to  Kiilkada,  and  from 
thence,  after  a  marcb  of  about  six  miles  through  a  dense  forest, 
reached.the  walled  town  of  Kiirajr^,  and,  not  being  aware  that  the 
country  on  the  other  gide  was  more  open  and  oflfered  a  far  better 
campirig-groimd,  pitched  our  tent  on  tiiat  side  whence  we  had 
come,  not  fiur.from  the  market-place,  consisting  of  several  rows  of 
stalls  or  sheds.  A  market  was  held  in  the'  afternoon,  and  we 
bought  grain  and  onions,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  favorite  fruit 
of  the  tamarind-tree,  to  which  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  health. 

The  town  was  of  considerable  size,  and  oontaihed  from  6000 
to  7000  inhabitants,  but  no  clay  buildings.  The  wall  was  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  and  well  provided  with  loop-holes  for  the  bowmen, 
^and  it  was  even  strengthened  by  a  second  wall,  of  lesser  height,  on 
the  outside.  The  town  has  thr^  gates.  The  wells  were  three 
fethoms  in  deptL 

Thursday  J  March  24tt.  The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  of  Ktiray  ^  seemed  to  surpass  in  beauty  the  district  which  we 
had  left  behind  us ;  and  the  bentang-tree,  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
former  pagan  inhabitants,  rose  here  to  its  full  majestic  growth, 
while,  besides  the  dor6wA  and  the  butter-tree,  th^  ngabbore  (or 
sycamore)  and  the  diinnia  appeared  in  abimdance.    The  oidtiva- 
tion  was  here  limited  to  sorghum  or  Indian  millet.     After  a  while 
the  ground  became  rather  undulating,  and  we  had  to  cross  several 
small  water-courses,  at  present  dry,  while  boulders  of  granite  pro- 
truded here  and  there.    The  patii  was  enlivened  by  the  several 
troops  of  horsemen  which  constituted  owp  expeditionary  corps. 
There  was  first  the  governor  of  Katsena  hitnself,  with  a  body  of 
about  two  hundred  horse ;  then  there  was  an  auxiliary  squadron 
of  about  fifty  horse,  sent  by  D^mbo,  the  governor  of  Kazdure ;  and 
lastly  Kaura,  the  serkf-n-yaki,  or  commander-in-chief  of  Katsena, 
♦  See  vol.  i.,  p.  818, 
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• 
with  a  body  of  about  l3iirty-five  well-mounted  troopers.  This  of- 
ficer, at  the  present  time,  is  the  most  warlike  man  in  the  province 
of  Katsena,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  overthrow;  and  dis- 
grace of  Sadiku,  the  former  governor,  in  the  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment of  th0  province  ndght  fisdl  to  bis  share ;  but  he  had  been  sad- 
ly disappointed  in  his  expectations,-  As  for  the  ghaladima,  he  had 
about  twenty  miounted  companions,  the.  most  warlike  among  whom 
.was  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  'Omar,  or  Ghomaro, 
who  was  descended  fix)m  a  Pullo  mother,  and,  on  account  of  his 
noble  birth,  had  better  claims  to  the  ofl&ce  of  ghsdaduna  than  hi^ 
brother.  Most-of  these  troopers  were  very  jGmtastically  dresSed, 
in  the  Hausa  fashion,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  I  have  de- 
scribed on  a  former  occasion.  Some  of  the.  horses  were  fiije, 
strong  animals,  although  in  height  t)iey  are  surpassed  by  the  B6r- 
nu  horses.'  ^ 

"We  watered  our  cattle  in  a  kiirremi  or  dry  water-course,  which 
contained  a  number  of  wells  ficom  one  f^-thom  to  a  fethom  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  was  beautifully  skirted  with  deldb  palms,  while 
a  granite  mound  on  its  eastern  shore  rose  to  an  altitulie  of  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  I  ascended*  it,  but  did  not  obtain  .a  dis- 
tant view.  Near  Ihis  water-course  the  cultivation  was  a  little  in- 
terrupted; but  farther  on  the  country  became  again  well  culti- 
vated, broken  here  andthere  by  some  underwood,  while  the  monk- 
ey-bread-tree, the  dum  palm,  great  numbers  of  a  species  of  acacia 
callfed  "arred,"'and  the  "merkd"  dotted  the  fields.  The  latter 
tree,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  bears  a  fruit 
which,  when  n^ed  with  the  common  native  grain,  is  said  to  pre- 
serve horses  fix)m  worms.  •     • 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Kurrefi,  or  Ktilfi,  and  were,  not  a 
little .  puzzled  by  the  v^ry  considerable  outworks,  consisting  of 
moats,  which  the  inhabitants  had  thrown  up  in  front  of  their  town, 
besides  the  three-fold  waU,  and  the  double  moat  which  surroimd-. 
ed  the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  Opposite  wood-cut 

The  town  w^a^  said  *to  have  been  founded  only  three  yeara  be- 
fore, being  peopled  fix)m  the  repiains  of  other  places  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  It  inajr  contain  fix^m  8000  to  9000  in- 
habitants, but  it  had  recently  suffered  fit)m  a  conflagration.  The 
wall  was  Ml  of  loop-holes,  and  it  had  a  gate  on  each  side  except 
thQ  eastern  one. 

Having  made  our  way  with  great  difl&culty  through  the  moats, 
instead  of  taking  tip  our  quarters  inside  the  wall,  to  the  great 
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astonisliment  of  the  people  we  pitched  our  tent  outside,  at  some 
distance  from  the  western  gate.  Such  was  the  confidence  which 
we  placed  in  our  fire-arms.  A  rocky  eminence,  such  as  are  met 
with  also  inside  the  town,  started  up  at  some,  little  distance  from 
our  can^ping-ground ;  and  a  majestic  dorowa,  the  largest  tree  of 
this  species  which  I  sawron  my  journey,  shaded  the  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  attracted  a  number  of  pec^le,  who  disturbed 
my  privacy.  The  ghaladima  had  taken  a  northerly  road,  to  the 
town  of  Tsaiirf,  which  he  had  recently  foimded,  and  did  not  arrive 
till  the  afternoon. 


"L  Outer  eatnac^  totdlog^  into  •  larg^  tqiiare  farroanded  with  a  donbto  inoAt,Aiid  wwtatning 

three  holB  for  the  gaajdB, 

•  9.  Secood  entraooe,  leftdfog  from  this  oatvork  ifannigfa  the  outer  moet  ▼hkh  inrroorndf  the  lown. 
>  8.  Gate  kadhig  into  the  prqjeeting  angle  of  the  wall,  from  which  a  teeond  gate  leada  into  the  town. 
4.  Granite  moonda  Inside  the  town.  &  Outer  meats  of  the  waU.  6.  Situation  of  my  tent 
7.  Oranltct  mount  onteide  the  town.  8.  Open  pastnre^grounds. 

Friday^  March  25^.  On  mounting  my  horse^in  the  morning  to 
pursue  my  march-,  a  Piillo  came  up  to  me  and  handed  m^  a  letter^ 
which  he  begged  me  to  take  to  a  relative  of  his  in  Timbuktu. 
This  showed  his  foil  confidence  in  my  sr^ccess,  and  it  did  not  fail 
to  inspire  me  with  the  same  feeling.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
marched  out  iJieir  bands  of  musicians,  who  played  a  fiirewell  to 
us ;  and  the  several  troops  of  horsemen,  in  their  picturesque  at- 
tire, thronged  along  the  path  winding  between  the  granite  mounds 
which  broke  the  level  on  all  sides.  Groups  of  deldb  and  diim 
palms  towered,  with  their  &n- shaped  foliage,  over  the  whole 
scenery. 

We  had. now  entered  the  mbre  unsafe  border  coimtry  between 
the  Mohaomiedans  and  pagans  while  changing  our  direction  fiom 
south  to  west,  and  the  cultivation  was  less  extensive,  although 
even  here  a  little  cotton  was  to  be  seen.  After  a  march  of  about 
eight  nules  we  traversed  the  site  of  a  deserted  town  called  Taka- 
bawa,  inclosed  between  roeky  cliffe  on  all  sides,  and  at  present 
•dialled  into  a  large  cotton-groimd,  the  inhabitants  having  souj^t 
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refuge  in  the  more  rocky  district  toward  the  south.  But,  although 
the  destructive  influence  whi^6h  war  had  exercised  upon  this  prov- 
ince was  plainly  manifested  by  the  site  of  another  town  which  we 
passed  soon  afl^erward,  yet  the  country  was  not  quite  deserted,  and 
even  small  h^rds  of  cattle  were  observed  farther  pn.  Meanwhile 
the  dum  palm  became  entirely  predominant,  and  rocky  clifife  and 
emijiences  continued  to  break  the  surface;  but  beyond  a  rocky 
ridge,  which,  dotted  with  an  abundance  of  monkey-bread-trees, 
crossed  our  path,  .the  country  became  more  level  and  open,  en- 
livened by  herds,  and  exhibiting  an  uninterrupted  tract  of  culti^ 
vation.  ^ 

Thus  we  reached  the  walls  of  the  considerable  town  of  Z^kka, 
and  here  again  we  had  to  make  our  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  moats  which  started  off  from  the  walls  as  a  sort  of  outwork, 
when  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  shade  of  two 
large  dor6wa-trees.  Even  here  1 4id  not  choose  to  take  up  my 
quarters  inside  the  towi^,  which  was  full  of  people.  Besides  those 
detachments  which  had  come  along  with  us,  th^re  arrived  here 
also  an  auxiliary  troop  of  110  horse  from  Zariya,  together  with 
the  governor  of  U'mmadali  with  twenty  horseiiien.  The  Kianawa, 
or  people  of  Kan6,  who  were  proceeding  to  S6koto,  had  contin- 
ued their  march  straight  to  U'mmadaii,  in  order  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  tibat  place.  ' 

Besides  numbers  of  sick  people  frotn  the  town,  who  came  to  so- 
licit my  medical  assistance,  I  received  also  a  visit  in  the  evening 
from  one  of  the  five  governors  of  the  place,  who  bears  the  title  of 
serid-n-F^UanL  He  came  to  ask  whether  I  had  not  for  sale 
another  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  such  as  I  had  given  to  the  governor 
of  Katsena ;  for  my  eccentric  friend  played  with  the  small  arms  I 
had  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  day  long,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
every  body,  so  that  the  rumor  of  my  possessing  such  articles  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Sudan,  and  even  Kaiira  had  ^ 
pestered  me  greatly  on  this  account 

In  the  town  of  Z^kka  resides  also  the  former  governor  of  the 
wealthy  town  or  district  of  Eiipia,  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Cap- 
tain Clapperton,  but  destroyed  by  the  G6berawa  after  the  period 
of  his  travels;  that  officer  still  bears  the  title  of  serkf-n-Ridma. 
There  was  a  pond  of  dirty  water  near  our  encampment,  but  good 
drinkable  ip^ater  was  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  water-course  at  a 
considerable  distance,  which,  although  dry  at  present,  afforded 
wells  at  very  little  depth  in  its  gravelly  bottom.  • 
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Saturday^  March  26^  We  remained  here  the  whole  forenoon, 
as  we  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  journey  before  us  f 
but,  instead  of  having  leisure  to  prepare  m3r8elf  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  exertion,  all  my  spare  time  was  taken  up  by  a  disagree- 
able business,  the  governor  of  Katsena  having  succeeded  in  se- 
ducing frpm  my  service,  in  the  most  disgraceftd  manner,  thp  Fer- 
jani  Arab,  whom  I  had  hired  for  the  whole  journey  to  Timbtiktu 
and  back,  and  whom  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose. '  This  lad,  who  had 
accompanied  Ibrahim  Baca's  expedition  to  Syria,  and  an  expe- 
dition to  Kordofan,  and  who  had  afterward  residecj  with  the  We- 
lad  Sliman  for  some  time  in  Eminem,  might  have  been  of  great  use 
to  me  in  case  of  emergency.  But,  as  it  was,  I  could  only  be  grate- 
ful to  Providence  for  ridding  me  of  this  fidthless  rogue'  at  so  cheap 
a  rate ;  and  the  insidious  governor  at  least  had  no  reason  to  boast 
of  his  conduct,  for  the  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  well 
mounted  and  dressed  in  a  bemtis  by  his  new  master,  took  to  his 
heels,  and,  foll6wing  the  track  widi  -v^hich  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  my  company,  succeeded  in  reaching  Zlnder,  and  fix)m 
thence  returned  to  his  native  country. 

We  here  separated  from  most  of  our  companions,  the  governor 
of  Katsena,  as  well  as  the  people  from  Kan6  and  Zariya,  who  were 
carrying  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  remaining  behind,  and 
only  an  escort  or  "rdkkia"  of  fifty  horsemen  continuing  in  our 
company.  The  hostile  army  of  the  G6berawa  being  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, the  danger  of  the  road  farther  on  was  very  considerable ; 
and  the  Kanawa  and  Zozawa,  or  2eg^zeg^,  of  whom  the  latter 
carried  2,000,000  shells,  500  tobes,  and  80  horses,  as  tribute,  were 
too  much  afraid  of  their  property  to  accompany  us.  There  had 
also  arrived  a  troop  of  about  100  fatdki  with  asses  laden  entirely 
with  the  &mous  dpddwa  cakes,  but  they  also  remained  behind. 

The  governor  himself,  howeiver,  escorted  us,  foi*  a  mile  or  two, 
to  a  large  koramma  called  Mejfdi,  which  no  doubt  forms  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  koramma  of  Biinka,  and  contains  several 
weUs,  where  we  watered  our  horses  and  filled  our  water-skins  ^or 
a  night's  march.  Fine  cotton-grounds  and  fields  of  onions  fringed 
the  border  of  the  valley. 

As  soon  as  we  lefl  this  Tinnding  water-course  we  entered  a  dense 
forest,  only  occasionally  broken  by  open  spots  covered  with  reed 
grass,  and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  the  whole 
night,  with  Ihe  exception  of  a  short  halt  just  in  tiie  dusk  of  the 
evening.    I  had  taken  the  lead  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  gha- 
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ladfma,,wlio  was  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of  my  fire- 
anns,  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  me  till  he  brought  me  to 
a  stand,  and  thus  managed  to  get  all  his  slaves  and  camels  in  ad- 
vance, so  .that  I  could  only  proceed  very  slowly.  After  a  match 
of  little  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  koramm^  we  entered  a 
fertile  and  picturesque  sort  of  vale,  inclosed  toward  the  north  and 
south,  by  rocky  diflfe,  and  intersected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  succu- 
lent herbage,  ;where  water  is  apparently  to  be,  found  at  a  little 
depth.  This  is  the  site  of  the  town  of  Mpniya,  which  had  like- 
wise been  destroyed  by  the  G6berawa  three  years  previously. 
Their  army  had  even  encamped  here  the  previous  day ;  and  when 
our  companions  found  the  traces  of  their  footsteps,  which  indi- 
cated that  they  had  tak^n  an  easterly  direction,  all  the  people 
were  seized  with  fright,  and  the  intention  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  resting  here  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night  was  given  up, 
and  with  an  advanced  guard  pf  twenty  horse,  and  a  gu^  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  we  kept  cautiously  and  anxiously  oni. 

About  midnight  we  again  entered  a  dense  forest,  consisting 
chiefly  of  imderwood.  We  marched  the  whole  night,  and  em^rged^ 
in  the  morning  into  open  cultivated  country.  We  then  passed 
several  small  hamlets,, and,  crosamg  first  a  small  and  farther  on  a 
larger  water-course,  reached,  a  little  befpre  nine  o'clock,  the  con- 
siderable place  Bunka,  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  by  a  half  natural,  half  artificial  stockade  of 
dense  forest.  '  In  this  tow^,  the  governor  of  which  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  ghaladfma  of  S6koto,  my, protector  had  taken 
quarters;  but,  true  to  my  old  principle,  I  here  also  preferred  en- 
camj)ing  outside,  and,  turning  round  the  town  on  the  south  side, 
alohg  a  very  winding  and  narrow  passage,  through  dense,  prickly 
underwood,  I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  suburb  consisting  of  several  straggling  groups  of  huts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  proved  to  be  industrious  and  so- 
ciable, and,  soon  after  we  had  encamjped,  brought  me  several  ar- 
ticles for  sale,  such  as  good  strong  ropes,  of  which  we  were  greatly 
in  want  In  general,  a  traveler  caii  not  procure  good  ropes  in 
these  countries,  and,  for  an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  he  does 
well  to  provide  himself  with  this  article.  The  ropes  made  of 
ngille  or  the  diim  bush  last  only  a  few  days ;  and  those  made  of 
hides,  which  are  very  liseftd  in  the  dry  season  for  tying  up  the 
'  legs  of  the  camels,  and  even  for'fastening  the  luggage,  are  not  fit 
for  the  rainy  season.    We  also  bought  here  a  good  supply  of  tam- 
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arinds,  plenty  of  fowls  (for  from  thirty  to  forty  kurdf  each),  and. 
a  little  milk.    Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  -village  at  least  con- 
sisted of  A^sbenawa  settlers;  and  they  informed  ns  that  the  army 
of  the  G6berawa  had  come  close  to  their  town,  but  that  they  had 
driven  them  back.  ' 

The  town  itself  though  not  large,  is  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
cotitaining  a  population  of  about  6000.  It  is  skirlied  on  the  east 
side  by  a  considerable  wat^-course,  ^t  present  dry,  but  containing 
excellent  water  close  under  the  gravelly  surfece,  and  forming  a 
place  of  resort  for  numbers  of  the  gray  species  of  monkey. 

The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  was  indicated  by  a  slight  fall 
of  rain.  . 

Monday^  March  28^.  The  ghaladiijia,  whom  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  had  induced  to  fix  his  departure  for  the  next  day,  in* 
stead  of  allowing  a  day  for  repose,  had  already  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance a  considerable  way,  when  we  followed  him,  and  soon  aftei: 
left  on  our  right  a  large,  cheerfiil-loaking  hamlet,  shaded  by  splen- 
die!  trees,  and  enUvened  by  numbers  of  poultry.  Extensive  cxd- 
tivated  grouijids  testified  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the  A'sbenawa,  or  rather  to  a  mix- 
ed race  of  people.  Having  then  crossed  dense  underwood,  where, 
the  Mimosa  Nilotica^  here  called: "  elkii,"  was  standing  in  full  blos- 
som, while  the  ground  consisted  of  sand,  we  reacted,  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile,  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  consid- 
eraWe  town  of  Zyrmi.  The  water-course  of  Btinka  had  been  close 
on  our  left;,  providing  the  inhabitants  with  a  never-faiHng  supply 
of  excellent  water,  which  is  found  close  tmder  the  surface  of  the 
fine  gravel  which  composes  its  bed. 

Zyrmi  is  an  important  town  even  at  present,  but,  being  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Fulbe,  ifi  only  capable  of  preserving  its  exist- 
ence by  a  constant  struggle  with  C^<5ber  and  Maradi.    However, 
the  governor  of  this  town  is  not  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Zan- 
iara,  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  Captain  Clapperton,  who  visited  it 
on  his  journey  to  S6koto,*the  Fulbe  or  Fdllani  having  found  it 
more  conducive  to  their  policy  to  place  each  governor  of  a  walled 
town  in  this  province  under  the  direct  allegiance  of  Sdkoto,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  whole  country  by  the  rebellion  of  a' 
single  man.    Some  ninety  or  one  himdred  years  ago,  before  the 
destruction  of  the  capital,  this  province  was  almost  the  most  flour- 
ishing country  of  Negroland;  but  it  is  at  present  divided  into  a 
♦  Clapperton,  Second  Expedition,  p.  160. 

Vol.  in.— O    . 
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number  of  petty  states,  each  of  wliicli  follows  a  different  policy ; 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  towns  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  dominion  of  Sokoto,  and  which  adhere  to  their  enemies,  the 
Cf6berawa.*  The  town  is.  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  the  west- 
em  more  densely  than  the  eastern  quarter. 

The  direct  road  leads  along  the  waU,  and  close  beyond  passes 
by  the  sijfce  of  the  former  town  Dada;  but,  in  order  to  water  my 
horse,  I  die^cended  into  the  kordmma,  which  was  here  encompass- 
ed by  banks  about  tw6ntjr-five  feet  high,  the  graduaUy-shelving 
slopes  of  which  were  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  where  onions 
were  cultivated.  Passing  then  a  tract  thickly  overgrown  with 
monkey-bread-trees,  we  traversed  a  straggling  vilbtge,  the  whole 
appearance  of  which  left  a.  feeling  of  peace  apd' comfort  rather 
than  of  die  constant  state  of  warfare  which  prevails  in  this  country. 
But  every  thing  in  human  life  depends  on  habitude ;  and  these 
poor  people,  jiot  knowing  any  better,  bear  the  state  of  insecurity 
to  which  they  are  exposed  without  uneasiness. 
.'  Numerous  neat  cottages  were  just  being  built ;  and  the  western 
end  of  the  village  e^ecially,  being  adorned  by  several  groups  of 
the  g6nda-tree,  or  Erica  Papaya^  had  a  very  pleasant  appearance. 
Dyeing-pits  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  Zan- 
fera;  and  a  numetous  herd  of  cattle  met  our  view-  close  beyond 
the  village. 

When  we  again  ileaehed  the  direct  road,  the  neighborhood  of 
our  friends  was  distinctly  indicated  by  a  very  strong  and  not  quite 
aromatic  smell,  which  proceeded  from  the  luggage  of  those  of  the 
catavan  of  native  traders  (or  fiitaki)  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  our  troop  in  Z^kka,  leaving  their  more  cautious  brethren  be- 
hind- The  merdiandise  of  these  small  traders  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  those  vegetable  cakes  called  dod6wa,  which  I  have 
mentioned  repeatedly,*  and  whiph  constitute  an  important  article 
of  trade,  as  the  dor6wa  or  Parkia,  from  the  fruit  of  which  those 
cakes  are  made,  thrives  in  great  abxmdance  in  the  province  of 
Zegzeg,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  provinces  of  Kdbbi 
and  G6ber.  Three  thousand  of  these  cakes  constitute  an  ass-load, 
and  each  of  them  in  general  is  sold  in  S6koto  for  five  kurdf,  hav- 
ing been  bought  on  the  spot  for  one  urf ;  so  that  the  profit,  being 
:not  less  than  500  p6r  cent,  makes  this  commerce  attractive  for 
poor  people,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  state  to  which  this 

*  For  farther  details  on  this  subject,  see  Appendix  L ;  and  for  an  ouuine  of  the 
history  of  Zin&ra,  see  the  Chronological  Tables 
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road  is  at  present  reduced.  The  return  freight  which  these  petty 
merchants  bring  back  from'Sdketo  generally  consists  of  the  salt 
ofF6gha. 

Our  &rther  road  conducted  us  through  a  more  rugged  district, 
intersected  by  numerous  small  water-courses  with  very  ixxjky  beds, 
and  mostly  covered  vith  dense  forest,  only  now  and  then  broken, 
by  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  producing  even  a  little  cot-  . 
ton.  Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Diichi,  the  name  of  which, 
meaning  "the  rocks,."  served  well  to  indicate  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  place,  which  has  a  very  wild  and  romantic  appearance — a 

labyrinth  of  rocky  eminenoes  inter- 
sected by  a  small  ravine,  as  shown 
in^  the  woodcut :  .  the  dwellings, 
which  are  scattered  about  in  sev- 
I  eral  groups,  can  scarcely  be  seen, 

owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rocks. 
Several  groups  of  Viiim  palms  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  place. 
Having  got  inside  the  wall,  which  consisted  of  loose  stones,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  fit  spot  for  encamping,  and  at 
length,  having  traversed  the  whole  place,  pitched  our  tent  not  far 
from  the  western  gate,  but  still  inside  the  wall,  in  the  shade  of  a 
fine  tsamia  or  tamarind-tree,  and  close  to  a  small  group  of  huts. 
The  principal  hamlet  lies  nearer  the  east  side.     The  little  water- 
course contained  only  a  very  small  supply  of  water  under  the 
gravelly  surfiu^e  of  the  bed;  but  on  my  return  <from  the  west  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  a  foaming  brook  was  rushing 
along  it    The  interesting  chfuncter  of  the  scenery  indticJed  me,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  to  leave  my  tent  and  to  sit  down  for  a 
while  on  a  rock,  which  commanded  the  whole  interior  of  the  town. 
There  I  had  a  charming  prospect  over  the  scene  by  clear  moon- 
light, while  people  were  busily  employed  the  whole  night  collect- 
ing the  small  supply  of  water  fix)m  the  channel  for  their  next 
day's  wants. 

Tuesday^  March  29ih.  In  order  to  pass  the  narrow  gate,  if  gate 
it  may  be  called,  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  two  posts  which  en- 
compissed  it  on  each  side  removed.  The  whole  country  roimd 
about  is  rocky,  with  only  a  slight  covering  of  fertile  soilj  so  that 
nothing  but  Indian  millet  is  cultivated,  which  thrives  very  well 
in  rocky  ground.    But  the  country  was  adorned  with  a  tolerable 
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variety  of  trees,  such  as  monkey-bread-trees,  most  of  which  had 
young  leaves,  the  dor6wa,  the  kadefia,  and  the  merkd.  While 
crossing  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  were  joined  ty  a  troop  of  people 
bearing  large  loads  of  cotton  upon  their  head^  which  they  were 
carrying  to  the  considerable  market  of  BadaraWa.  This  cotton 
was  distinguished  by  its  snow-white  color,  and  seemed  to  be  of 
very  good, quality. 

Beyond  the  rocky  ridge  the  country  became  more  open,  rich  in 
trees  and  cultivated  fields ;-  and  having  passed  a,  village,  we  turned 
round  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  walled  town  of  Sabon  Bimi, 
making  our.  way  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  dam- 
age to  the  fences  as  well  as  to  our  luggage,  through  the  narrow 
lanes  of  an  open  Suburb.  The  western  side  of  the  town  was  bor- 
dered by  a  konUnraa  containing  a  considerable  sheet  of  stagnant 
water  of  very  bad  quality,  and  fringed  all  round  by  a  border  of 
kitchen  gardens,  where  onions  were  cultivated.  The  governor  of 
Sab6n  Bimi,  like  that  of  Z^rmi,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  Emir 
of  S6koto.    The  name  or  title  of  his  dominion  is  Bazay. 

From  hencie,  along  a  path  filled  with  market  produce,  we  reach- 
ed the  walled  town  of  Badarawa,  which,  like  most  of  the  towns 
of  Zanfara,  is  surrounded  on.  all  sides  with  a  dense  border  of  tim- 
ber, affording  to  the  archers,  who  form  the  strength  of  the  natives, 
great  advantage  in  a  defense,  and  making  any  attack,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  strategeticai  art  in  this  country,  very  difficult 
In  the  midst  of  this  dense  body  of  trees  there  was  a  very  consid- 
erable market,  attended  by  nearly  10,000  people,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  cotton,*  which  seemed  to  be  the  staple  commodity, 
while  Indian  millet  (sorghum)  also  was  in  abimdance.  A  great 
number  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  the  market,,  and  the  meat 
retailed  in  small  quantities.  There  was  also  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  butter  (which  is  rarely  seen  in  Negroland),  formed  in  large 
lumps,  cleanly  prepared,  and  swimming  in  water;  they  were  sold 
for  500  kurdi  each.  Neither  was  there  any  scarcity  of  onions,  a 
vegetable  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Zan- 
fara, the  smaller  ones  being  sold  for  one  uri,  the  larger  ones  for 
two  kurdi  each.  These  onions  are  mostly  cultivated  round  a 
large'tebki,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which,  even 
at  the  present  season,  was  still  of  considerable  size.  Instead  of 
entering  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  I  pitdied  my  tent  iii  the 

*  It  was  exiensiyely  cnltivated  in  this  province  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj.    (Leo  AfHeaniis,  lib.  rii.,  c.  18.) 
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open  fields,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall;  for  I  was 
the  more  in  want  of  firesh  air,  as  I  was  suffering  greatly  from 
headache.  -  The  consequence  was  that  I  could  not  even  indulge 
in  the  simple  luxuries  of  the  market,  btlt  had  recoutse  to  my  com- 
mon medicine  of  tamarind  water. 

There  was  some  little  danger  here,  not  so  much  from  a  foreign 
foe  as  from  our  proximity  to  a  considerable  hamlet  of  Tawarek, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Itfsan,  who  have  settlements  in  all  these  towns 
of  Zan&ra,  While  endeavoring  to  recruit  myself  by  rest  and 
simple  diet,  I  received  a  visit  from  an  intelligent  and  well-behaved 
young  faki,  M'allem  Dadi,  who  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  gha- 
ladima,  and  whose  company  was  always  agreeable  to  me.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  Zanfiurawa  and  the  G6berawa  had  regarded 
each  other  with  vic^nt  hatred  from  ancient  times,  Babari,  the 
founder  of  Kalawa,  or  Alkalawa,  the  former  capital  of  Q6ber, 
having  based  the  strength  and  well-being  of  his  own  country  on 
the  destruction  of  the  old  capital  of  Zanfara  ninety -seven  years 
previously.  Hence  the.  people  of  Zanfara  >embarked  heart  and 
soul  in  the  religious ,  and  political  rising  of  the  Sheikh  'Othman 
against  his  liege  lord,  the  ruler  of  G<5ber.  I  learned  also  that  the 
same  amount  of  tribute,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  carried 
on  this  occasion  by  the  messengers  of  Zariya  to  the  emfr  el  Mu- 
menfn,  was  paid  almost  every  second  month,  while  from  Katsena 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  regular  tribute,  the  governor  of 
that  town  generally  not  paying  more  than  400,000  kurd£  and  for- 
ty articles,  such  as  bemtisas,  kaftans,  etc.,  annually.  It  was  only 
an  exceptional  case,  arising  from  the  exertions  of  the  ghaladlma, 
as  I  was  told  that  he  had  sent  this  year  800,000  shells,  besides  a 
horse  of  Tarki  breed,  of  the  nominil  value  of  700,000  kurdf. 

Wednesday^  March  ZQlh.  Allowing  my  camels  to  pursue  the  di- 
rect road,  I  myself  took  a  rather  roimdabout  way,  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  tebki  from  which  the  town  is  supplied ;  and  I  was 
really  astonished  at  the  considerable  expanse  of  clear  water  which 
it  exidbited  at  this  time  of  the  year  (shortly  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  rainy  season),  when  water  in  the  whde  of  Negroland  be- 
comes very  scanty.  The  groimd  consisted  of  fine  vegetable  soil, 
while  the  cultivation  along  the  path  was  scarcely  interrupted ;  and 
in  passing  a  hamlet,  we  saw  the  inhabitants  making  the  fiirst  prep- 
arations for  the  labors  of  the  field.  Cotton  was  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  fitrther  on,  at  the 
village  of  Sungururd,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  keffi,  I 
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observed  the  first  rddu,  a  sort  of  light  hut  consisting  of  nothing 
but  a  thatched  roof  raised  upon  four 
poles  fix)m  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height; 
and  affording  a  safe  retreat  to  the  inhab- 
itants, during  their  night's  rest,  against 
the  swarins  of  musquitoes  which  infest 
the  whole   region   along  the   swampy 
creeks  of  the  Niger,  the  people  entering 
j  these  elevated  bed-rooms  from  below,  and 
.   shutting  the  entrance  behind  them,  as 
i  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
^  cut 

Leaving,  then,  the  walled  town  of 
Katiiru  close  on  our  left,  we  entered  a  dense  forest  richly  inter- 
woven with  creeping  plants,  and  intersected  by  a  large,  koramma 
with  a  very  uneven  bottom,  affording  sufficient  proof  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  ^e  torrent  which  at  time?  rushes  along  it.  At  present 
it  contained  nothing  but  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  several  places, 
where  we  observed  a  large  herd  of  camels,  belonging  to  a  party 
of  Itisan,  just  being  watered,  while  tobacco  was  cultivated  on  the 
border  of  the  koramma.  A  little  farther  on  the  torrent  had  swept 
away  and  imdermined  the  banks  in  such  a  manner  that  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  artificial  walls.  We  met  several  natives 
on  the  road,  who,  although  Fiilbe  or  Fdllani  (that  is  to  say,  be- 
longing to  the  conquering  tribe),  and  themselves  apparently  Mo- 
hammedans, wore  nothing  but  a  leather  apron  roimd  their  loins. 
Thus  we  reached, 'a  little  past  noon,  the  town  Sansanne  Afsa, 
which  was  originally  a  mere  fortified  encampment  or  "  sansanne." 
But  its  advanced,  and,  in  some  respects,  isolated  position  as  an 
outlying  post  against  the  G6berawa  and  Mariyadawa  rendered  it 
essential  that  it  should  be  strong  enough  by  its  own  resources  to 
offer  a  long  resistance ;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  walled 
town  of  considerable  importance,  so  that  travelers  generally  take 
this  roundabout  way,  with  a  strong  northerly  deviation.  Here 
also  the  wall  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  forest,  affording  a  sort 
of  natural  fortification. 

Having  entered  the  town  and  convinced  myself  of  its  confined 
and  cheerless  character,  I  resolved  even  here  to  encamp  outside, 
though  at  considerable  risk ;  and  I  went  to  the  well,  which  was 
About  half  a  mile  distant  to  the  south,  and,  being  five  fathoms  in 
depth,  (Contained  a  rich  supply  of  excellent  water.    Here  a  small 
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caravan  of  people  from  A'dar,  laden  with  com  and  about  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  home,  were  encamped ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent 
on  an  open  spot,  close  to  some  light  cottages  of  Itfean  settlers,  who 
immediatdy  brought  me  a  little  firesh  chees6  as  a  specimen  of 
their  industry,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  a  present  which  I  made 
them  in  return  of  a  few  razors  and  looking-glasses.  These  Tawa- 
rek  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  western  Sudan,  not  only  fre- 
quenting those  localities  occasionally  as  traders,  but  even  some- 
times settled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Their  women  also 
did  not  &il  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  afternoon,  for  they  are  extreme- 
ly curious  and  fond  of  strangers. 

When  I  had  made  myself  comfortable,  I  received  a  visit  from 
the  ghaladfma  of  the  town ;  he  brought  me  the  compliments  of 
the  governor,  who  was  a  man  of  rather  noble  birth,  being  nobody 
else  but  'Al(  Karamf ,  the  eldest  and  presumed  successor  of  'Alfyu, 
the  emfr  el  Mumenfn.  He  bears  the  pompous  title  of  serkf-n-Gd- 
ber,  ^*  lord  of  G6ber,"  although  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Having  taken  his  leave,  the  messen- 
ger soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  ghaladima  of  Sokoto,  who  was  anxious  to  show  his  import- 
ance, bringing  me  a  fat  sheep  as  a  present,  which  I  acknowledged 
by  the  gift  of  a  fine  helaU  bemiis,  besides  a  red  cap  and  turban ; 
and  the  governor  expressed  his  satisfection  at  my  present  by  send- 
ing rae  also  com  for  my  horses,  and  half  a  dozen  fowls.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  short  4)ut  violent  tornado,  which  usually  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  the  rainy  season;  but  no  rain  fell,  and  we 
passed  the  night  very  comfortably  in  our  open  encampment,  with- 
'  out  any  accident 

Thursday^  March  Slst,  We  had  a  very  difficult  day's  march  be- 
fore us — ^the  passage  of  the  wilderness  of  Giindumi — ^which  can 
only  be  traversed  by  a  forced  march,  and  which,  even  upon  a  man 
of  Captain  Clapperton's  energies,  had  left  the  impression  of  the 
most  wearisome  journey  he  had  ever  performed  in  his  life.  But, 
before  returning  into  our  westerly  direction,  we  had  first  to  follow 
a  liorthwesterly  path  leading  to  a  large  pond  or  tebki,  in  order  to 
provide  ourselves  with  water  for  the  journey.  It  was  still  a  good- 
sized  sheet  of  water,  though  torn  up  and  agitated  by  nimibers  of 
men  and  animals  tiiat  had  preceded  our  party  from  the  town, 
and  we  were  therefore  very  fortunate  in  having  provided  our- 
selves with  some  excellent  dear  water  fix)m  the  well  close  to  our 
place  of  encampment    The  pond  was  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
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whicli  toward  its  outskirts  presented  a  cheerful  aspect,  enlivened 
by  a  great  number  of  sycamore-tarees,  and  even  a  few  del^b  palms, 
but  which  here  assumed  the  more  monotonous  and  cheerless  char- 
acter which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  extensive  forests  of 
Negroland. 

The  beginning  of  our  march,  after  we  had  watered  our  animals 
and  filled  our  water-skins,  was  rather  inauspicious,  our  companions 
missing  their  wiay,  and  with  bugles  calling  me  and  my  people,  who 
were  pursuing  the  right  track,  fiir  to  the  south,  till,  after  endeav-. 
oring  in  vain  to  make  our  way  through  an  impervious  thicket, 
and  aft^r  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  any  thing  but  agreeable  at 
the  beginning  of  a  desperate  march  of  nearly  thirty  hours^  we  at 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Pullo  shepherd,  regained  the  light 
track.  "We  then  pursued  our  march,  traveling,  without  any  halt, 
the  whole  day  and  the  whole  night  through  the  dense  forest,  leav' 
ing  the  pond  called  tebki-h-Giindumi  at  some  distance  on  our  left^ 
and  not  meeting  with  any  signs  of  cultivation  till  a  quarter  before 
eleven  the  next  morning,  when,  wearied*  ia  the  extreme,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  up,  we  were  met  by  some  horsemen,  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  camp  at  Gawasii  to  meet  us,  provided 
with  water-skins  in  order  to  bring  up  the  stragglers  who  had  lag- 
ged behind  from  fatigue  and  thirst  And  there  were  many  who 
needed  their  assistance-— one  woman  had  even  succumbed  to  ex- 
haustion in  the  course  of  the  night;  for  such  a  forced  march  is 
the  more  fatiguing  and  exhausting,  as  the  dangers  from  a  lurking 
enemy  make  the  greatest  possible  silence  and  quiet  indispensable, 
instead  of  the  spirits  being  kept  up  with  cheerful  songs,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case*.  But  having  once  reached  the  cultivated  grounds, 
after  a  march  of  two  miles  and  a  half  more  we  arrived  at  the  first 
gawasii-trees,  which  surround  the  village,  which  is  named  aft;er 
them,  "  Gawasii."  In  the  fields  or  "  karkara"  adjoining  this  vil- 
lage, ^AKyii;  the  emir  el  Miimenfn,  had  taken  up  his  camping- 
ground,  ahd  was  preparing  himself  for  setting  out  upon  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  QtSber  people. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  arrived,  having  been  incessailtly  march- 
ing for  the  last  twenty-six  hours,  without  taking  into  ^iccount  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  from  the  town  to  the  pond,  for  I  had 
never  seen  my  horse  in  such  a  state  o^  total  exhaustion,  while  my 
people  also  fell  down  immediately  they  arrived.  As  for  myself, 
kept  up  by  the  excitement  of  my  situation,  I  did  not  feel  much 
fetigued,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  strong  enough  to  search,  without 
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delay,  through  the  whole  of  my  luggage,  in  order  to  select  the 
choicest  presents  for  the  great  prince  of  S6koto,  who  was  to  set 
out  the  following  morning,  and  upon  whose  reception  depended  a 
good  deal  of  the  success  of  my  undertaking.  The  afternoon  wore 
on  without  my  being  called  into  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  and  I 
scarcely  expected  that  I  should  see  him  that  day ;  but  suddenly, 
after  the  evening  prayer,  Alhattu  made  his  appearance  with  some 
messengers  of  the  chie^  not  iu  order  to  hasten  my  present,  but 
first  to  give  me  a  proof  of  their  own  hospitality,  and  bringing  me 
a  very  respectable  present,  consisting  of  an  ox,  four  fat  sheep,  and 
two  large  straw  sacks  or  takrufa  containing  about  four  himdred 
pounds  weight  of  rice,  with  an  intimation,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'Alfyu  wished  to  see  me,  but  that  I  was  not  now  to  take  my  pres- 
ent with  me.  I  therefore  prepared  myself  inamediately ;  and  on 
going  to  the  sultan's  we  passed  by  the  ghaladima,  who  had  been 
lodged  in  a  court-yard  of  the  village,  and  who  accompanied  us. 

We  found  'Alfyu  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  sitting  im- 
der  a  tree  in  front  of  his  quarters,  on  a  raised  platform  of  clay. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  good-humor,  shak- 
ing hands  with  me,  and  begging  me  to  take  a  seat  just  in  front  of 
him.  Having  paid  my  compliments  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  I  told  him  that  it  had  been  my  intention  to  have  paid 
him  a  visit  two  years  previously,  but  that  the  losses  which  we  had 
met  with  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey  had  prevented  me  frona 
carrying  out  piy  design.  I  had  scarcely  finished  my  speech,  when 
he  himself  assured  me  th^t  at  the  right  time  hfe  had  received  the 
letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  him  through  the  Sultan  of  A'gades 
(informing  him  of  the  reason  why  we  could  not  then  go  directly 
to  pay  him  our  compliments),  and  that  from  that  moment  up  to 
the  present  time  he  had  followed  our  proceedings,  and  especially 
my  ovm,  with  the  greatest  interest,  having  even  heard  at  the  time 
a  report  of  my  journey  to  A'damawa. 

I  then  infonned  him  that  in  coming  to  pay  him  my  compliments 
I  had  principally  two  objects  in  view,  one  of  which  was  that  he 
might  give  me  a  letter  of  franchise,  guaranteeing  to  all  British  mer- 
chants entire  security  for  themselves  and  their  property  in  visit- 
ing his  dominions  for  trading  purposes ;  and  the  6econ3,  that  he 
might  allow  me  to  proceed  to  Timbuktu,  and  &cilitate  my  jour- 
ney to  that  place  (which  was  greatly  obstructed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  the  rebellion  of  the  province  of  Kebbi)  by  his  own  para- 
mount authority.    Without  reserve  he  acceded  to  both  my  re- 
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quests  in  the  most  ckeerfiil  and  assuring  manner,  saying  that  it 
would  be  his  greatest  pleasure  to  assist  me  in  my  enterprise  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  as  it  had  only  humane  objects  in  view,  and 
could  not  but  tend  to  draw  natioAS  together  that^were  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed,  in  a  very 
feeling  way,  his  regret  with  regard  fo  'Abd  Allah  (Captain  Clap- 
perton),  whose  name  I  had  incidentally  mentioned,  intiniating  that 
the  then  state  of  war,  or  "  gaba,"  between  Bello  and  the  Sheikh  el 
Kdnemf,  the  ruler  of  B6mu,  had  disturbed  their  amicable  relations 
with  .that  eminent  officer,  whom  in  such  a  conjuncture  they  had 
not  felt  justified  in  allowing  to  proceed  on  his  errand  to  their  ene- 
my. In  order  to  give  him  an  example  how,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
visitors  or  messengers,  such  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account,  I  took  this  opportunity  to  show  him  that  the  ruler 
of  B6rnu,  although  in  open  hostility  with  the  most  powerfiil  of 
his  (*Alfyu's)  governors,  nevertheless  had  allowed  me,  at  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture,  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  them  without  the 
slightest  obstacle*  He  then  concluded  our  conversation  by  observ- 
ing that  it  had  been  his  express  wish  to  see  me  the  very  day  of 
my  arrival,  in  order  to  assure  me  that  I  wa3  heartily  welcome, 
and  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to  the  fate  of  Clapperton,  which  he 
was  well  aware  could  not  fail  to  inspire  Europeans  with  some  dif- 
fidence in  the  proceedings  of  the  rulers  of  S6kQto. 

"With  a  mind  greatly  relieved  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this 
audience.  The  dusk  of  the  evening,  darkened  by  thick  thunder- 
clouds, with  the  thunder  rolling  uninterruptedly,  and  lighted  up 
only  by  the  numerous  fires  which  were  burning  round  about  in 
the  fields  where  the  troops  had  encamped  imder  the  trees,  gave  to 
the  place  a  peculiar  and  solemn  interest,  making  me  fully  aware 
of  the  momentous  nature  of  my  situation.  The  thunder  continued 
rolling  all  night  long,  plainly  announcing  the .  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  though  there  was  no  rain,  at  the  time.  Meanwhile  I 
was  pondering  over  the  present  which  I  was  to  give  to  this  mighty 
potentate,  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness  and  regard 
on  the  first  intervie^^,  and  on  whose  fiiendship  and  protection  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  my  proceedings;  and 
thinking  that  what  I  had  selected  might  not  prove  sufficient  to 
answer  fully  his  expectation,  in  the  morning,  ^en  I  arose,  I  still 
added  a  few  things  more,  so  that  my  present  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  a  pair  of  pistols,  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
i^  velvet  holsters;  a  rich  bemiSs  (Arab  cloak  with  hood)  of  red 
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satini,  lined  with  yellow  satin ;  a  bemiis  of  yellow  cloth ;  a  bemtis 
of  brown  cloth ;  a  white  helah  bemus  of  the  finest  quality ;  a  red 
doth  kaftan  embroidered  with  gold ;  a  pair  of  red  cloth  trowsers ; 
a  Stambuli  carpet;  three  loaves  of  sugar;  three  turbans  and  a 
red  cap;  two  pairs  of  razors;  half  a  dozen  large  looking-glasses; 
cloves,  and  benzoin.*        "^ 

Having  tied  up  these  presents  in  five  smart  handkerchiefe,  and 
taking  another  bemus  of  red  cloth  with  me  for  the  ghaladfma,  I 
proceeded  first  to  the  latter,  who  received  his  present  with  ac- 
knowledgments, and  surveyed  those  destined  for  his  master  with ' 
extreme  delight  and  satisfection.  We  then  went  together  to 
'Aliyu,  and  found  him  in  a  room  built  of  reeds,  sitting  on  a  divan 
made  of  the  light  wood  of  the  tukkuruwa,  land  it  was  then  for 
the  first  time  that  I  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  this  chie^  for  x>n 
my  interview  the  preceding  night  it  had  been  so  dark  that  I  was 
not  enabled  to  distinguish  his  features  accurately.  I  found  him  a 
stout,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  round  fet  face,  exhibiting  evident- 
ly rather  the  features  of  his  mother,  a  Hausa  slave,  than  those  of 
his  fether  Mohanmied  Bello,  a  free  and  noble  Pullo,  but  full  of 
cheerfulness  and  good-himior.  His  dress  also  was  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  likewise  bore  evidence  of  the  pure  Piillo 
character  having  been  abandoned ;  for  while  it  consisted  of  scarce- 
ly any  thing  else  but  a  tobe  of  grayish  color,  his  face  was  uncover- 
ed, while  his  father  Bello,  even  in  his  private  dwelling,  at  least 
before  a  stranger,  never  failed  to  cover  his  mouth. 

He  received  me  this  time  with  the  same  remarkable  kindness 
which  he  had  exhibited  the  preceding  evening,  and  repeated  his 
full  consent  to  both  my  requests,  which  I  then  stated  more  explic- 
itly, requesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  letter  of  iSranchise  might 
be  written  at  once,  before  his  setting  out  on  his  expedition*  This 
he  agreed  to,  but  he.  positively  reftised  to  allow  me  to  proceed  on 
my  journey  before  his  return  trom  the  expedition,  which  he  said 
would  not  be  long;  and,  acquainted  as  I  was  with  the  etiquette 
of  these  Afirican  courts,  I  could  scarcely  expect  any  thing  else 
fix)m  the  beginning.    He  then  surveyed  ike  presents,  and  express- 

*  I  may  as  well  add,  that  the  richly^moanted  pistols  which  chiefly  aided  me 
in  obtaining  the  fHendship  of  this  powerful  chief,  a^  well  as  another  pair  which  I 
afterward  gave  to  Khalilu,  the  ruler  of  Gando,  and  also  seyeral  other  things,  were 
paid  for  with  my  own  money,  which  was  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  my  family  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Cheralier  Bnnsen,  as  well  as  two  harmonica,  one  of  which  I  gare 
to  *AKyu,  and  the  other  to  the  Sheikh  el  Baktfy. 
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ed  his  satisfaction  repeatedly;  but  when  he  beheld  the  pistols; 
which  I  had  purposely  kept  till  the  last,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  and,  pressing  my  hands  re- 
peatedly, he  said,  "  nag6de,  nag6de,  barka,  'Abd  el  Kerim,  barka" 
— "  I  thank  you,  God  bless  you,  'Abd  el  Kerfra,  God  bless  you.^' 
He  had  evidently  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  these  richly- 
mountfed  pistols,  which  had  been  selected  in  Tripoli  by  the  con- 
noisseur eyes  of  Mr.  "Warrington,  and  surveyed  the  present  pn  all 
sides.  It  was  to  these  very  pistols  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  friendly  disposition  of  that  prince,  while  the  un- 
scrupulous governor  of  Katsena,  who  had  heard  some  report 
about  them,  advised  me  by  all  means  to  sell  them  to  himself,  as 
his  liege  lord  would  not  only  not  value  tliem  at  all,  but  would 
even  be  afraid  of  them. 

Soon  after  I  had  returned  to  my  tent  the  ghaladima  arrived, 
bringing  me  from  his  master  100,000  kurdf  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  household  during  his  absence;  and  I  had  afterward 
the  more  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  this  kind  attention,  although 
the  sum  did  Hot  exceed  forty  Spanish  dollars,  as  I  became  aware, 
during  my  stay  in  Wumo,  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  for 
me  to  have  changed  my  dollars  into  kurdl.  I  then  satisfied  my 
friend  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother  of  the  ghaladfma,  whose  be- 
havior certainly  was  far  from  disinterested,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
had  not  proved  quite  useless  to  me. 

Although  we  were  here  in  the  camp  outside,  and  the  people 
busy  with  their  approaching  departure,  yet  I  received  visits  from 
several,  people,  and,  among  others,  that  of  a  Weled  Kashid  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  who,  on  my  return  fix)m  Timbuktu,  followed 
me  to  Kiikawa  in  the  company  of  his  countryman,  the  learned 
A'hmed  Wadawi.  This  man,  having  left  his  tribe  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  Bagfrmi,  had  settled  in  this  place  many  years 
before,  and,  having  accompanied  several  expeditions  or  forays, 
gave  me  an  entertaining  description  of  the  courage  of  the  F(31ani- 
n-S<5koto,  although  he  had  some  little  disposition  to  slander,  and 
even  related  to  me  stories  about  the  frailties  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  which  I  shall  not  repeat 

Sunday,  April  Sd.  Being  anxious  that  the  letter  of  franchise 
should  be  written  before  the  sultan  set  out,  I  sent  in  the  morning 
my  broker,  'AM  el  A^geren,  with  a  pound  of  Tower-proof  gun- 
powder, to  the  prince,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  promise ;  and 
he  returned  after  a  while,  bringing  me  a  letter  signed  with  the 
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sultan's  seal,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  composed  in  very  hand- 
some terms,  stating  that  the  prince  had  granted  the  request  of 
commercial  security  for  English  merchants  and  travelers,  which  I, 
as  a  messenger  of  the  Queen  of  England,  had  made  to  him.  But 
the  letter  not  specifying  any  conditions,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
another  paper,  written  in  more  distinct  terms ;  and  although  '  Ali- 
yu's  time  was,  of  course,  very  limited,  as  he  was  just  about  to  set 
out  with  his  army,  even  my  last  request  was  complied  with,  and  I 
declared  myself  satisfied.  I  was  well  aware  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  these  people  understand  the  forms  of  the  articles 
in  which  European  governments  are  wont  to  conclude  conmiercial 
treaties.  In  regions  like  this,  however,  it  seems  almost  as  if  too 
much  time  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  accoimt  of  such  a  matter  of 
form  before  it  is  well  established  whether  merchants  will  really 
open  a  traffic  with  these  quarters;  fbr  as  soon  as,  upon  the  gener^ 
condition  of  security,  an  intercourse  is  really  established,  the  rulers 
of  those  countries  themselves  become  aware  that  some  more  def- 
inite arrangement  is  necessary,  while,  before  they  have  any  expe- 
rience of  intercoi;irse  with  Europeans,  the  form  of  the  articles  in 
which  treaties  are  generally  conceived  fills  them  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  and  fear,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  any  <5ne  who  may  hfeve  to  conclude  such  a  treaty. 

The  sultan  was  kind  enough,  before  he  left  in  the  afternoon,  to 
send  me  word  that  I  might  come  and  take  leave  of  him ;  and  I 
wished  him,  with  all  my  heart,  success  in  his  expedition,  as  the 
success  of  my  own  undertaking,  namely,  my  journey  toward  the 
west,  partly  depended  upon  his  vanquishing  his  enemies.  Giving 
vent  to  h^  approval  of  my  wishes  by  repeating  that  important 
and  highly  significant  word,  not  more  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  "  Amin,  amfn,"  he  took  leave  of 
me  in  order  to  start  on  his  expedition,  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  detachment  of  cavalry,  most  of  the  troops  having  already 
gone  on  in  advance.  I  had  also  forwarded  a  present  to  Hamme- 
du,  the  son  of '  At£ku,  an  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Bello ; 
but  he  sent  it  back  to  me,  begging  me  to  keep  it  until  after  his 
return  from  the  expedition.  The  ghaladfma  also,  who  was  to  ac- 
company the  sultan,  called  before  his  departure,  in  order  that  I 
might  wind  round  his  head  a  turban  of  gaudy  colors,  such  as  I 
then  possessed,  as  an  omen  of  success. 

After  all  the  people  were  gone,  I  myself  could  not  think  of 
pawing  another  night  in  this  desolate  place,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
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posed  to  -the  attacks  of  men,  but  even  to  those  g£  wild  beasts. 
Even  the  preceding  night  the  hyenas  had  attacked  several  people, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  boy,  besides  severely 
l^icerating  one  man,  who  was  obliged  to  return  home  without  be- 
ing able  to  accompany  the  army.  An  hour,  therefore,  after  the 
sultan  had  left  his  encampment,  we  ourselves  were  on  our  road  to 
W^^^l6,  the  common  residence  of  'Aliyu,  where  I  had  been  de- 
sired to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladfma;  but 
I  never  nuute  a  more  disagreeable  journey,  short  as  it  was,  the 
provisions  which  the  sultan  had  giv^n  me  encumbering  us  great- 
ly, so  that  at  length  we  were  obliged  to  give  away  the  heifer  as  a 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  GawastL  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  we  did  not  reach  our  quarters  till  late  in  the  evening; 
and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  taking  possession  of  ^  them 
in  the  dark,  having  been  detained  a  long  time  at  the  gateway, 
which  itself  was  wide  and  spacious,  but  which  was  obstructed  by 
a  wooden  door,  while  there  was  no  open  square  at  all  inside  the 
gate,  nor  even  a  straight  road  leading  up  from  thence  into  the  town, 
the  road  immediately  dividing  and  winding  close  along  the  wall. 


CHAPTEE  LVn. 

RESIDENCE  IN  WURN6. 

I  SHALL  prefisice  the  particidars  of  my  readence  in  Wum<5  with 
a  short  account  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Fulbe  or  Ffl- 
lani  in  this  quarter,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  empire  of 
S6koto. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  any  African  tribe  deserves  the  Ml  at- 
tention of  the  learned  European,  it  is  that  of  the  Fiilbe  {sing.  Pul- 
lo),  or  Piila,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Mandingoes;  Fdllani  {sing. 
Bafifllanchi)  by  the  Hausa  people,  Fellata  by  the  Kamiri,  and  Ful- 
lan  by  the  Arabs.  In  their  appearance,  their  history,  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  their  language,  they  present  numerous  anoma- 
lies to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries.  No  doubt  they 
are  thp  most  intelligent  of  all  the  African  tribes,  although  in  bod- 
ily development  they  can  not  be  said  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect 
specimens,  and  probably  are  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  Jo- 
lof.  But  it  is  their  superior  intelligence  which  gives  their  chief 
expression  to  the  Ftilbe,  and  prevents  their  features  from  present- 
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ing  that  regularity  which  we  find  in  other  tribes,  ^hile  the  spare 
diet  of  a  large  portion  of  that  tribe  does  not  impart  to  their  limbs 
all  the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  most  of  them  be- 
ing distinguished  by  the  flmallnesa  of  their  limbs  and  the  slender 
growth  of  their  bodies.  But  as  to  their  outward  appeatance,  which 
presents  various  contrasts  in  complexion  as  well  as  in  bodiljr  de- 
velopment, we  must  first  take  into  account  that  the  Fulbe,  to  a 
conquering  tribe,  sweeping  over  a  wide  expanse  of  provinces,  have 
.absorbed  and  incorporated  with  themselves  different  and  quite  dis- 
tinct national  elements,  which  have  given  to  their  commimity  a 
rather  varying  and  undecided  character. 

Moreover,  besides  such  tribes  as  have  been  entirely  absorbed, 
and  whose  origin  has  even  been  referred  to  the  supposed  ancestors 
of  the  whole  nation,  there  are  others  which,  although  their  pedi- 
gree is  not  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  that  of  the 
Fulbe,  nevertheless  are  so  intermingled  with  them  that  they  have 
quite  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  might  be  confounded  with 
the  former  by  any  traveler  who  is  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  fact 
Prominent  among  these  latter  are  the  Sissflbe,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, or  Syllebawa,  a3  they  are  called  in  Hausa,  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  -on  my  visit  to  S6koto,  and  who  are 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Wakord  or 
Wangarawa,  to  whom  belong  also  the  Siisu  and  the  so-callqd  Man- 
dingoes  ;  and  while  that  portion  of  them  who  are  settled  in  Hausa 
have  entirely  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  have  adopted,  be- 
sides the  Fulfiilde  language,  even  the  Hausa  dialect,  their  brethren 
in  the  more  western  province  of  Zaberma  use  their  own  idiom  at 
the  present  time  almost  exclusively. 

.  On  the  other  hand,  foremost  among  those  tribes  who  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  community  of  the  Ftilbe  are  the  Tor6de 
or  Torunkawa,  who,  although  they  are  considered  as  the  most 
noble  portion  <rf  the  population  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  founded 
by  the  Fiilbe,  yet  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of  the 
Jolof  element  with  the  ruling  tribe,*  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  former  enjoyed  full  superiority  in  the 
amalgamation ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even  if  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  Tor6de,  the  Jolof  have  entered  into  the  formation 

*  It  18,  howerer,  remarkable  that,  according  to  Sultan  BeUo*8  ^uxxmnt,  in  a  pas- 
sage not  translated  bj  SOame,  the  original  idiom  of  the  IVSrode  was  the  WlPLoro  or 
Wakor^  which,  if  it  be  tme,  wonld  render  the  Tonkle  the  near  kinsfolk  of  the  Sis- 

silbe. 
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of  the  remarkable  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fiila  in  a  very  strong  pro- 
portion, although  the  languages  of  these  two  tribes  at  present  are 
so  distinct,  especially  as  fer  as  regards  grammatical  structure ;  and 
it  is  highly  interesting  that  A'hmed  Baba  (who,  by  occasional 
hints,  allows  us  to  form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  that 
tribe,  in  its  spreading  over  tracts  so  immense,  than  we  were  able 
to  obtain  before  we  became  acquainted  with  his  history  of  Sudan) 
intimates  distinctly  that  he  regards  the  Jolof  as  belonging  to  the 
great  stock  of  the  Fullan  or  Fiilbe,*  although  at  the  present  time 
the  terms  "  Jolof"  and  "  Pullo"  seem  to  be  used  in  opposition,  the 
one  meaning  a  person  of  black,  and  the  other  an  individual  of*  red 
complexion. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  Torode  in  particular  which  causes  such 
a  great  variety  in  the  type  pf  the  Fdlbe  community,  the  Tor6de 
being  in  general  of  tall  stature  and  strong  frame,  large  features, 
and  of  very  black  complexion,  while  the  other  sections  of  that 
tribe  are  always  distinguished  by  ^  tinge  of  red  or  copper  color. 

But  besides  the  Tor6de,  who,  as  I  have  said,  in  most  cases  as 
well  in  Fiita  as  in  S6koto,  at  present  form  the  ruling  aristocracy, 
there  are  many  other  nationalities  which  have  been  absorbed  in 
this  great  conquering  nation,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather 
d^raded.  The  most  interesting  among  these  latter,  at  least  in 
the  more  eastern  tracts  occupied  by  the  Fiilbe,  are  certainly  the 
Jawambe,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  but  rather,  as  they  call 
themselves,  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are  named  by  theHausa  people, 
Zoromawa.  This  tribe,  which  we  find  at  present  quite*  absorbed 
by  the  F^lani,  and,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Hausa  and  K6bbi, 
reduced  to  the  occupation  of  mere  brokers,  we  still  find,  during 
the  period  of  the  A'skia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era,  quite  distinct  from  the  community  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fd* 
lani,  as  a  tribe  by  themselves,  settled  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great  Elv- 
er, where  it  enters  the  province  of  Masina;t  and  it  was  this  tribe 
which,  having  been  continually  persecuted  by  the  Songhay  during 
the  height  of  their  sway,  at  a  later  period,  when  that  empire  had 
been  laid  prostrate  by  the  musketeers  of  Morocco,  contributed  the 

*  He  says  of  the  Jolof  that  their  cjiaracter  is  distinguished  greatly  from  that  of 
the  other  FviHin  or  TiSbe:     - 

See  Jonmal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc,  ix.,  p.  586. 
t  A'hmed  BabiS  in  J.  L.'  0.  S.,  p.  660,  556,  and  elsewhere. 
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most  to  its  mill)  and  conquered  great  part  of  it,  particularly  the 
most  fertile  provinces,  such  as  Bara  and  Karmina, 

Nearly  the  same  character  distinguishes  the  tribe  of  the  Laiibe 
t>n  the  SenegjJ,  who,  in  general,  at  the  present  time  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  carpenters,  but,  nevertheless,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod evidently  constituted  a  distinct  tribe  *  It  is  these  degraded 
tribes — ^yiz.,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  the  Mabube  or  Mabe, 
considered  in  general  as  weavers ;  the  Oergasabe,  ot  Aoemakers ; 
the  Waflube,  or  tailors;  the  Wambaibe,  or  singing  men;-  the 
Waulube,  or  beggars — who  impart  to  the  community  of  the  iMlbe 
the  character  of  a  distinctic^  into  castes,  especially  as  all  of  them, 
in  the  imaginary  pedigree  of  the  Pullo  stock,  have  been  carried 
,  back^tQ  pnp.cqpmjon  p?>ogenitQr  caljed  S6 ;  but  w?  fiud  the  sam^ 
degraded  families  among  the  Joloff 

The  absorbing  of  these  western  tribes,  especially,  the  Jolof  and 
Wakor^  by  the  Fulfulde  nation,  fUmishes  at  the  same  time  wi  un- 
questionable and  unmistakable  proof  that  the  march  of  cojiquest 
of  the  latter  proceeded  from  west  to  east,  and  not  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  has.  been  the  generally  adopted  view  of  those  who 
have  touched  upon  the  subject    No  doubt  it  is  impossible  for  us, 

*  M.  Eiduviddt,  from  the  account  gtrea  of  them  by  rarkms  Frenoh  trarelen, 
makes,  as  to  this  tribe,  the  following  interesting  stattoent,  regarding  them  as  gip- 
sies :  '^^  En  effet,  les  cthnographes  consid^rent  habituellement  les  Laob^  comme  one 
branche  des  Eoolahs :  mais  ce  fait  n^est  nnUement  d^montrd,  et  noni  arons  nons- 
mSmes  connn  d^s  yoyageori  qni  affimudent  que  les  Laob^  poep^daient  one  langne 
nationale  dlff^nte  du  Foolah."  (Jonmal  de  la  SodM  Ethnologique,  1841,  toL 
L,p.e2.) 

t  The  Fulbe  m  general  dhrida  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  their  stock  into  four 
gronps  or  families,  bat  they  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  particnlars  of  the  dxrlsion. 
I  will  here  gir^  one  which  is  commonly  assumed ;  . 

1.  The  Jcl,  comprising  the  following  sections :  the  Totobe ;  Ul^be;  F£ttobe ; 
J^obeVSiidnbe;  U'mfae;  Taribet  J^lhibe;  Bd^'abe;  Sfmbirankobe,  also  called 
Nd<j$iga,  from  their  dweUing-place ;  Feroibe ;  Kilkkobe ;  Sfllabe ;  Sosdbe ;  Tdnga* 
be ;  Waij<$be.  -  Of  these  the  U'mbe  are  again  subdirided  into  fire  sections:  the  U. 
Btlbe,  U.  Fero&e  (distinct  from  the  Feroibe  before  mentioned),  U;  Difde,  U.  Sfkam, 
U.  Waijdbe.  The  J^nbe,  again,  are  subdirided  into  three  sections :  the  J.  Yordn- 
ga,  J.  Haire,  and  J.  Misina. 

2.  The  B*a^  coa^ffisiDg  the  sectione  of  the  Gnara  or  Gghara,  the  Sfndega,  and 
the  Dan^i. 

8. .  The  Sd,  comprising  the  Jawimbe,  the  MlEbnbe  or  MiCbe,  Gergasibe,  Waflnbe, 
Iiailbe,  Wambaibe,  and  Waifltd)e. 

4«  The  Ber^  comprising  the  Siwilbe,  Jakfji,  Eombangkdbe,  and  Klngirankdbe. 

Bat  besides  these  there  are  a  great  many  other  divisions  of  this  tride-spread  tribe, 
called  from  localities,  some  of  whish  I  shall  mermioiir  aa  opportttnity^oceari.  See  es^ 
peciaUy  Appendix  IL 

voL.m.— H 
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with  OUT  fidnt  knowledge  of  the  migratioii  of  tribes  in  general,  and 
of  African  tribes  in  particular,  to  pxplain  how  this  tribe  came  to 
settie  in  the  region  along  the  lower  qourse  of  the  Sene^l,  as  their 
type  is  distinguished  in  so  very  remarkable  a  manlier  from  the 
character  ^f  the  other  tribes  settled  in  that  neighborhood,  and  evi- 
dentlj  bears  more  resemblance  to  some  nations  whose  dwelling- 
places  are  in  the  far  cast,  such  $a  the  Malays,  With  whom  M.  Eich- 
waldt,  in  his  ingenious  but  hypothetical  essay  on  the  Fiila,*  has 
endeavored  to  co^mect  tUem  by  way  of  Meroe.  I  myself  am  of 
opinion  that  their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  direction  of  the 
east;  but  tiiis  refers  to  an  age  which,  for  us,  is  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  while  what  I  have  said  about  the  p/ogress  of 
their  conquest  from  west  to  east  relates  to  historical  times,  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fourteenth  century  downward.f  In 
this  respect  the  mission  of  two  religious  chiefe  of  this  tribe  ^rom 
Melle  (where  they,  resided  at  the  time)  to  Bfri,  the  King  of  B6mu, 
who  ruled  about  the  ^d  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,:(:  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it  shows  us 
at  once  that  this  tribe,  even  at  that  early  period,  was  distinguished 
by  its  religjous  learning,  and  gives  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
tribe  from  west  to  east. ,  Some  other  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  witii  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  tribe  eastwatd 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  chronological  tables ;  here  I  will  only 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  we,  find  among 
the  most  intimate  friends  and  most  stanch  supporters  of  Moham- 
med el  Haj  A'skia  a.  man  of  the  name  of  'Alf  Pulanu,  while  in 
general  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Songhay  dynasty,  which  was  be? 
gun  by.  that  great  ruler  of  Negroland,  to  keep  in  check  this  tribe, 

*  Eichwaldt  in  Journal  de  la  8oci€t^  Ethnologique,  1841,  vol.  l,  p.  2,  ef  $eq. 
Among  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  this  gentleman  in  order  to  show  a  re- 
lation of  the  FiObe  with  the  Malays,  there  is  none  of  any  conseqnence ;  and  all  his 
specimens  of  words  bronght  forward  witb  thp  oliject  are  either  taken  fh)m  bad 
sources  or  prove  nothing,  the  only  striking  similarities  in  the  language  of  these  two 
nations  being  the  wprds  for  fish  and  spear.  I  speak  here  of  a  special  and  direct  re- 
lationship of  the  Fiflbe  with  the  Mala3rs,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  general  relationship  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  have  lately  been 
pursued  and  demonstrated  with  such  industry  by  Mr.  Logan. 

t  There  may  be  some  remote  affinity  between  the  Fiflbe  and  the  South  African 
tribes,  but  this  refers  to  an  age  probably  not  later  than  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs; 
and  the  idea  that  the  Fiflbe  proceeded  from  South  Africa  is  certainly  entirely  erro- 
neous. The  identity  of  a  few  numerals  in  the  FuUifldo  and  Kaffir  languages  is  cu- 
rious, but  may  be  explained  on  historical  grounds. 

X  Vol.  ii.,  p.  684,  under  Bfri  (Ibrahfm.)  . 
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the  ccmqtieriiig  tendeiicy  of  which  could  aot  but  become  apparent 
to  intelligent  rulers,  notwithstanding  the  humble  character  of 
"  berror6ji,"  under  which  they  used  to  imtnigrate  and  settle  in  for- 
eign countries ;  and  thia  is  the  acknowledged  reason  why  the  Ga- 
b^ro,  a  tribe  whom  wa  shall  meet  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings 
on  the  river  below  Gagho,  have  entirely  forgotten  their  Fulfdld6 
idiom,  not  having  been  allowed,  for  a  certain  period,  to  use  it 
Whe&er  it  be  true,  as  the  F€llani-n-Hausa. assert,  that  Kanta,  the 
founder  of  the  homonymous  ^nasty  of  Kibbi,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning crf'the  sixteenth  centurjr,  was  originally  a  slave  of  a  j^arty  of 
Ftilbe  settled  in  the  coimtry,  a  fact  which,  if  confirmed,  would 
prove  the  early  setdement  of  the  tribe  in  this  country,  I  am  un- 
able to  decide,  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Ftilbe  became  strong  enough,  in  the 
regions  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tsa  or  Kwara  to  exercise  a  gre^t 
influence  in  the  struggles  which  ensued  between  the  succiessors  of 
the  first  Kanta,  while  it  was  a  chief  of  their  tribe,  the  rtder  of 
Dan^  or  Denga,  who,  according  to  ATimed  Baba,*  first  began  his 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Songhay  territory,  laying  waste  the 
fertile  and  once  extremely  populous  region  along  the  Kas  el  ma. 
It  is  thus  explained  how,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Fulbe  tribes  were  settled  in  several  places  of  Bagfrmi.f  ^ 

But  just  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  region  over  which 
they  were  scattered  were  these  people,  while  pursuing  only  their 
own  local  interest,  powerless  even  in  these  loosely-connected  and 
almost  crumbling  kingdoms  where  they  hail  found  a  new  holne, 
with  the  exception  of  Baghena,  where  they  appear  to  have  formed 
a  nudeus  of  greater  strength,  but  destitute  of  any  religious  impulse. 

A  new  epoch  for  this  wide^spread  tribe  did  not  open  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when,  in  the  year  1802,  Bawa,  the  rtder 
of  G6ber,  summoned  to  his  presence  the  Sheikh  'Odonan,  together 
with  the  other  chiefe  of  the  tribe,  and  severely  reprimanded  th^m 
on  account  of  the  pretensions  which  they  were  beginning  to  put 
forward.  It  was  then  that  'Othman,  who,  being  settled  in  the 
village  Daghel,  performed  iii^  office  of  imam  to  his  countrymen, 
and  had  begqn  to  give  them  a  new  xeligious  impulse,  which  raised 
them  above  their  petty  interests,  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  he^  the  great  Moslim,  was  treated  by  those  pa- 
gansi,  was  toused'  to  the  attempt  of  making  himself  and  his  tribe 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  native  ruler  of  the  country,  and, 
*  Aluned  BilMS,  «f.  L.  0.  S«,  toL  Ti,  p.  550.  t  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  550. 
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liaviiig  assembled  his  coimtryrnen,  who  now  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  sheikh,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt; but  his  pixKJeedings,  at  least  a^  far  as  regarded  Gober  and 
the  capital  Alkalawa^  were  far  from  proving'  successfiil  at  the  be-, 
ginning,  he  being  vanquished  in  almost  every',  encounter ',  but  the 
f(matic^  zeal  of  his  followers,- whom  he  continually  inspired  with 
fresh  energy  by  his  religious  songs,*  was  so  great  that  gradually 
.  he  overcame  aU  these  obstacles,  and  at  leugth  succeeded  in  laying 
,  the  folmdation  of  a  vast  empire,  being  greatly  assisted  in  his  ca- ' 
reef  by  his  brother  'Abd  Allahi,  who,  although  his  Benior,  had 
been  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  and  by  his  son.  Mohammed 
Bello.  He  took  up  his  residence  first  ot  Gando,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged for  a  long  time,  and  afterward  at  Sifawa,  till,  as  described 
by.Captain  Clappertoii  in  the  excellent  and  coijKrise  account  of  this 
strugglef  which  he  has  given  in  the  report  of  his  second  Journey, 
'Ol^an  ended  his  life  in  a  sort  of  fenatical  ecstasy  or  madness. 
He  was  followed  by  Mohammed  Bello,  who  endeavored  to  in- 
'  troduce  mOTe  order  into  the  empire  thus  consolidated,  and  who, 
on  the  whole,  must  rank  high  among  the  African  princes,  being 
distinguished  not  less  by  his  great  love  of  learning  ^d-  science 
than  by  his  warlike  spirit,  although  his  military  achievements 
were  £ax  from  being  always  successftd.  But  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune, after  enjoying  a  great  name  in  Europe'  for  a  short  time  for 
the  kind  and  generous  spirit  in  which  he  received  Captain  Clap- 
perton  on  his  firat  journey,  to  incur  the  severest  condemnation  on 
account  of  the  maiyier  in  which  he  treated  that  same  enterprising 
traveler  on  his  second  journey.  No  doubt  he  was  a  distinguished 
ruler,  but  he  must  not  ,be  judged  according  to  European  ideas. 
He  had  to  struggle  hard,  not  less  against  the  native  tribes  anxious 
to  assert  their  independence,  than  against  his  great  rival,  Moham- 
med el  Kanemi,  the  King  of  B6mu,  who,  just  at  the  time  of  Clap- 
perton^s  second  stay,  pressed  him  very  closely,  and,  having  suc- 
cessfully overrun  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Fulfiilde  or  Fellata 
empire,  threatened  Kapid.  Hence  this  political  position,  together 
with  the  instigations  of  the  Ar^be,  who  feared  for  their  commerce 
with  Negroland  if  the  road  from  the  south  should  be  opened,  will 
account  in  some  measure  for  his  treatment  of  the  English  traveler, 
who  perhaps  urged  his  going  to  the  Sheikh  of  B6mu  with  too 
much  energy.    However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bello's  silocessorj 

*  I  shaU  commnnicate  his  principal  song  in  Appendix  III. 
t  Clapperton's  Second  JonrneY,  p.  208,  etseq,         '. 
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and  brother,  'Atflni,  who  rul6d  from  the  yeax  1832  till  1837, 
would  have  weakened  the  interest  of  the  European  public  in  the 
example  which  Bello  gave  of  an  energetic  and  generous  ruler  in 
those  distant  and  out-of-the-way  regions  if  his  career  had  become 
known. to  them;  for  he  seems  to  have  fully  behed  the  expecta- 
tion of  "  a  mean  prince, '.'*  which  he  raised  when  still  living  in  his 
retirement  gs  a  jealous  king's  brother  without  power  and  influ- 
ence. But  his  reign  was  too  short  for  consolidating  sufficiently 
the  loosely-connected  empire,  although,  as  long  as  he  lived,  full 
security  is  said  to  have  reigned.  The  spirit  of  independency  broke 
out  more  strongly  imder  his  successor  ^Alfyu,  a  son  of  Bello  by  a 
female  slave,  who,  save  a  well-meaning  and  cheerful  disposition, 
does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  fethcr,  and,  least  of  all,  his  warlike  spirit  ^  and  hence  the  la- 
mentable condition  in  which  I  foimd  this  extensive  kingdom,  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  hope  that  affairs  will  assume  a  more  consoli- 
dated character  before  another  more  energetic  ruler  succeeds  to 
*Aliyu.  Nevertheless,  the  kingdom  or  empire,  even  at  the  present 
time,  still  comprises  the  same  provinces  Which  it  did  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  with  the  exception  of  Khcwi^ja,  the  governor 
of  which  has  made  himself  independent ;  but  the  military  strength 
of  these  provinces,  especially  as  regards  cavalry,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  revenue,  is  greatjy  impaired,  although  the  latter,  col- 
lected from  all  the  provincesf  together,  certainly  exceeds  one 
hundred  millions  of  shells,  or  about  £10,000  sterling,  besides  an 
equal  value  in  slaves  and  native  doth,  or  articles  of  foreign  prod- 
uce. The  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  if  the  distracted  state  of 
each  province  allowed  its  quota  to  be  withdrawn  from  thence, 
would  certainly  still  form  an  imposing  force,  viz.,  the  cavalry  of 
the  seat  of  government,  together  with  this  subjected  parts  of  K^- 
bi  and  2Jaa&ra,  about  5000 ;  the  cavalry  of  ELand,  from  5000  to 
7000 ;  that  of  Badchi,  from  1500  to  2000 ;  that  of  Z^gzeg,  8000 ; 
A'damawa,  2000 ;  Kataena  and  M^w,  each  about  1000 ;  Kata- 
gum,  1200;  Mannar  and  Sh^ra,  each  500;  Bob^ru,  600;  Daura,. 

*  This  is  the  term  which  Clappcrton  uses  with  regard  to  him. 

t  There  are  inspectors  of  the  provinces  residing  in  S<5koto  who  are  responsible 
lor  the  tribute  being  duly  delivered.  'Abdil,  the  son  of  Gedado,  has  all  the  follow- 
ing proviqccs  nnder  his  inspection :  Kand,  Zdgzeg,  A'dam^wa^  Hamirmwa,  Stoi^ 
b&  Peglmsa,  Katagnm,  Sambo-L^  governed  bjr  Yerfma  A'hmedn.  The  ghaladi- 
ma  A^hmedti  has  only  K^tsena  under  his  inspection ;  the  m^aji  inspects  Zdnfara ; 
Mod^ggel,  BatCchi;  Y^n  Sambo,  Eazl^are,  the  province  of  D^bo;  Dennil  Jddi, 
Daura. 
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400 ;  Kazanre,'  about  200.  But  we  have  seen  to  what  a  state 
Zanfara  is  at  present  reduced,  while  the  curious  manner  in  which 
K^bi  is  portioned  out  between  the  rulers  of  S6koto  and  Gando* 
can  not  fell  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  at  the  very  centre  of  power ;  and  as  for 
A'damawa,  there  are  still  so  many  hostile  elements  in  the  interior 
of  that  half-subdued  province,  that  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw 
&om  thence  a  particle  of  its  home  force ;  nay,  even  the  province 
of  Kan6  is  so  harassed  and  distracted  by  the  continual  inroads  of 
the  governor  of  Khad^ja,  that  the  rule?  of  that  pi'ovince  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  send  a  few  hundred  horsemen  to  join  the  army  of  his 
liege  lord,  "We  have  seen  how  that  same  rebel  governor  of  Kha- 
ddja  repeatedly  defeated  a  numerous  host,  taken  from  almost  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  sent  against  him, 
and  we  shall  see  what  were  the  inglorious  manoetivrings  of  'Alfyu 
himself  when  he  led  out,  in  person^  his  army  against  the  enemy 
during  my  stay  in  Wuni6^  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
a  short  diary. 

Monday,  April  4^.  Having  entered  my  quarters  in  the  dark,  I 
had  no  idea  of  their  character,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
day  that  I  became  aware  of  it.  They  consisted,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut,  of  a  spacious  court-yard  containing  noth- 
ing but  a  clay  building,  which  comprised  two  apariments  besides 
51  small  granaiiy,  built  of  clay,  but  which  was  covered  all  round 


Av 
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1.  Eatnooe  hnt  or  paiior,  Airnisbed  with  two  seats  of  day  and.  tvo  eoacbes  of  the  tame  noateriaL 

S;  Second  but,  wlthoat  couches.  8.  Open  coart-jr&rd,  oyergroim  with  grasfl. 

4.  Hat  for  my  chief  servant      Q.  Clay  hall,  with  a  store-room  at  the  back.      Q.  i^mall  granary. 

*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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with  straw  at  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  in  order  to  pio- 
tect  it  from  violent  rains.  The  clay  hall  had  been  built  by  AT^ii, 
the  elder  brother  and  the  predecessor  of  the  present  ghidadfma, 
who  >greatly  surpassed  the  latter  in  warlike  energy,  and  who  fell 
in  Zan&ra  during  that  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Q6be- 
rawa,  the  procurations  for  which  Mr.  Overw^  witue^ed  during 
his  stay  in  Maradi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1861.  The 
principal  apartan^it  of  this  day  hall,  supported  by  two  massive 
columns,  with  an  average  temperature  of  94°,  was  an  excellent 
abode  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  wh^i  it  felt  very  cool 
and  pleasant;  but  it  was  rather  oppressive  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  air  outside  was  so  much  cooler.  But  in  the 
court-yard  there  was  not  the  slightest  shade,  all  the  trees  in  thia 
quarter  of  the  to;wn,  as  well  as  the  huts  consisting  of  reed,  having 
been  swept  away  by  a  great  conflagration  the  preceding  year,  a 
Joang  kdma-tree,  which  had  been  planted  at  a  later  period,  only 
just  beginning  to  put  forth  its  foliage.  The  whole  court-yard,  also, 
was  in  a  most  filthy  stiate,  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tives in  their  present  degraded  moral  and  political  situation.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  that  I  Had  to  do,  in  order  to  make  myself 
tolerably  comfortable;  was  to  cleanse  out  this  Augean  stable,  to 
build  a  hut  for  my  servants,  and  a  shady  retreat  for  myself.  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  latter,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  inake  wa- 
ter-ti^ht,  would  become  useless  with  the  first  considerable  fall  of 
ram ;  ^  but  I  entertained  the  hope  that  before  that  time  I  should  be 
able  to  set  out  on  my  journey. 

It  was  market-day,  there  being  a  market  held  here  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday,  although  the  great  market  of  S<5koto,  which  is 
much  more  important,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of 
that  place,  still  serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  at  large.  Sending,  there- 
fore, into  the  market,  in  order  to  supply  my  most  urgent  wants,  I 
foimd  that  com,  as  well  as  meat,  was  even  dearer  here  than  in 
Katsena,  100  shells  scarcely  sufficing  for  the  daily  maintenance  of 
one  horse,  and  800  diells  buying  no  more  com  than  500  would 
have  done  ^  in  Katsena,  while  an  ox  for  slaughtering  cost  7000 
shells ;  and  I  bought  two  milking-goats,  in  order  to  enjoy  th6  lux- 
ury of  a  litfle  milk  for  my  tea,  for  2700  shells.  The  only  article 
which  was  at  all  cheap  was  onions.  The  market  is  held  on  a  nat- 
ural platform  spreading  out  in  front  of  the  northwestern  gate,  and 
surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  ditch,  as,  in  the  present  weak  state 
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of  the  Ptilbe,  the  market-people  ar^  liable  td  be  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  This  place,  aa  weU  as  the  -whole  of  the  tomi,  I 
yisited  the  following  day,  in  company  with  my  friend  Alhattu, 
who,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  present  I  had  given  him  in  Ga- 
was^  and  in  expectation  of  more,  took  me  under  his  special  pro- 
tection ;  but  in  crossing  the  town  in  a  westerly  direction  from  our 
quarter^,  I  was  surprised  at  its  neglected  and  dirty  appearance,  a 
small  ravine  which  intersects  the  ioim  fonping  a  most  disgusting 
spectacle,  even  worse  than  the  mojib  filthy  places  of  any  of  the  de- 
serted capitals  of  Italy.  Emerging  then  by  the  western  gate  (the 
kdfa-n-sabuwa),  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Sokoto,  and  . 
which  was  just  being  repaired  by  the  people  of  the  ghaladfma,  in 
order  to  make  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the  rainy 
season,  we  turned,  northward  round  the  town.  In  front  of  each 
gate,  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  eminence  oi^  which  the  town  is 
built,  there  is  a  group  of  wells,  e^h  with  a  litile  roimd  clay  hous#, 
where  the  proprietor  of  the  Well  has  his  usual  residCTice,  levying 
on  each  jar  of  water  a  small  contribution  of  five  shells ;  but  tiiete 
are  also  a  great  nimiber  of  wells-  facing  the  northwestern  gate, 
close  to  the  market.  '  '^^*%_         -    -         ^ 

Leaving  a  small  ferm,  belonging  to  my^end  'AM  el  Kader, 
the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  on  our  left,  we  then  turned  round  to  the 
north,  into  the  road  which  l^ads  to  Salame,  and  crossed  once  more 
the  "  gulbi-n-r£ma,"  which  takes  its  course  toward  Sdkoto,  exhib- 
iting a  very  uneven  bottom,  and  forming  several  pools  of  stagnant 
water.  Here  a  broad  plain  spread  out,  at  present  almost  bare  of 
vegetation,  where  my  poor  camels  searched  in  vain  for  pasture, 
putting  me  to  a  daily  expense  of  800  shells  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength  by  means  of  "haxawa,"  or  b^n-straw,  .which  fur- 
nishes the  .most  nourishing  food  for  the  camel  in  these  regions, 
though  in  general  it  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  the  horse. 
Having  thus  fed  my  camels  for  some  time,  I  sent  them  to  a  great- 
er distance,  in  the  direction  of  S6koto,  between  Dankdmu  and 
Gida-n-manomf ,  where  better  fodder  was  to  be  procured. 

After  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  other. parts  df  Negro^and,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  nak^  appearance  of  the  country  around  the 
capital,  only  a  few  ktika  or  monkey-bread-trees  being  seen ;  but 
the  country  presented  a  very  different  aspect  on  my  return  jour- 
ney the  next  year,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  66ber  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its.gener&l  dryness,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  es- 
teemed exceedingly  well  adapted  fgr  cattle-breeding.    The  fron- 
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tters  ^f  the^thfirce  different  pit>Tinces  or  territories  {viz.,  Kebbi^ 
G6ber,  and  A'dar)  join  in  this  corner ;  and  this  is  tlie  reason  that, 
while  S6kota  is  re^ffded  as  lying  within  the  bordeis  of  the  prov* 
iace  of  Kebbi,  Wum6  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  conquered 
territory  of  the  province  of  Gober ;  while  just  beyond  the  gulbi- 
n-rima,  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  province  of  A'dar  or  Tadlar 
commences. 

But,  to  return  to, my  first  promenade  round  Wumd,  having 
surveyed  the  broad  dry  vdley  of  the  gulbi,  we  turned  round  th6 
precipitous  cliffs  over  which  winding  paths  lead  up  to  the  town, 
and,  having  skirted  for  a  while  a  small  branch  or  koramma,  which 
fiuther  on  turns  away,  we  kept  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, ' 
and  re-oitered  the  place  from  the  southeastern  comer,  through  the 
gate  by  which  we  had  made  our  first  entrance. .  Annexed  the 
r^der  will  find  a  wood-cut  which  Will  serve  to  show  its  situation 
much  better  than  any  description  could  do. 

Meanwhile  the  town  became  more  and  more  darted,  and  on 
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4.  K.  8erlu-ix-A.'gade0.  8. 
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K.  lUha.  12.  Eabarb. 
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the  7th  of  April,  Alhattu  and  'Omar,  or  Ghomdro,  the  two  broth- 
ers of  the  ghaladima,  with  nun^bers  of  other  people,  went  to  join 
the  expedition;  but  these  fighting  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
care  only  about  their  bodily  comfort,  and  for  a  few  "  gorfye"  or 
K61a  nuts  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  military  ac- 
coutrements. It  was  a  great  matter  with  these  warriors  that,  while 
the  old  gorfye  were  nearly  finished,  the  new  ones,  which  were 
just  then  brought. into  the  market,  were  sold  for  the  high  price 
of  120  shells  each.  In  scarcely  any  place  of  Negroland  did. I  ob- 
serve so  little, true  military  spirit  as  in  "Wum6 ;  sad  almost  all  the 
leading  men  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  their  rule  in  these  qmrtexa  is  drawing  to  an  end. 

Friday^  April  Bth.  It  was  again  market-day,  and  I  made  sun- 
dry purchases,  including  a  small  ox,  for  almsgiving,  as  I  had 
made  it  a  xule,  in  every  large  town  where  I  st^d  ^my  considera- 
ble time,  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  great  qtiantity  of  cotton  which  was  brought  into  the  market, 
and  which  showed  what  these  fine  vales  are  capable  of  producing, 
if  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  plunged  in  apathy  and  exposed 
to  the  daily  incursions  of  a  relentless  enemy,  were  protected  by 
a  strong  government.  This  very  day  we  received  the  news  that 
the  rebellious  Kabawa,  or  natives  of  Kebbi,*  had  made  a  foray 
agiainst  Sefiina,  a  town  situated  on  the  most  frequented  road  be- 
tween S6koto  and  Gando,  the  two  capitals  and  central  seats  of  the 
power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  these  quarters.  The  neighboring  F^llani 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  bad  prevented  the  enemy 
from  taking  it,  but  six  horses  had  b6en  carried  away.  Only  a 
fe^  days  later,  the  news  arrived  of  another  attabk  having  been 
made  by  the  rebels  upon  the  town  of  Ga^ndo,  the  residence  of  Dy- 
ang-niwa,  one  day's  distance  to  the  south  fix)m  Bfmi-n-Kebbi, 
although  this  time  they  were  less  fortunate,  and  were  said  to  have 
'  been  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  twehty-two  horses.  Meanwhile 
the  sultan  himself  with  his  sluggish  host  of  cavalry,  instead  of 
attacking  the  G6berawa,  who  already,  before  we  lefl  E^dtsena,  had 
taken  the  field  with  a  numerous  army,  was  said  to  be  stationed  in 
;^turu.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  governor  of  Zariya  in  per- 
son, while  Kan6  had  sent  only  the  ghaladfma  with  the  whole  of 
their.cavaby. 

*  The  national  nilme  E^iwa  is  taken  from  the  ancietit  fonn  of  the  name,  Eibi, 
which  was  formerly  in  use  (es^actly  like  ^he  form  M^  Mal^wa),  ]but  has  giren  place 
to  the  form  Kebbi,  which  is  thus  distinctly  written,  even  in  Arfibio,  by  anthoxs  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 
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From  Katurn,  'AKya  with  his  axmj,  after  some  t&seless  delay, 
betook  himself  to  Katni-n-Nam6da,  whence  we  received  news  on 
the  11th,  the  G6berawa  having  meanwhile  taken  np  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  front  of  him,  without  being  able  to  induce  him  to  offer 
them  ba,ttle.  The  dread  of  these  effeminate  conquerors  for  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  G6berawa,  the  son  of  Yakiiba,  is  almc^  in- 
credible. He  has  ruled  since  1886,  and  the  preceding  year  had 
roused  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  various  prov- 
inces to  a  struggle  for  their  natioAal  and  religious  independence 
against  the  mlrDg  tribe.  This  dread  of  him  has  been  carried  so 
&r  that  they  have  quite  obliterated  his,  real  name,  calling  >iim 
only  Mayaki,  or  "the  warrior."  While  'Alfyu  was  stationed  at 
Kauri-n-N^am6da,  and  part  of  his  army  was  in  Daiikarba,  the 
A^zena  made  an  attack  upon  Baya,  a  town  situated  at  a  day's  dis- 
tance from  the^  former  place.  But  the  whole  condition  of  the 
country,  to.  the  west  as  well  as  to  the  -east,  was  most  deplorable ; 
and  three  native  merchants,  of  the  Zoromawa  or  Zoghoran,  when 
q)eaking  about  my  projected  journey  toward  the  Niger,  and  be- 
yond that  river  westwmd,  told  me,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
"babo  hafia,"  "there  is  no  road;"  that  is  to  say,  "the  country  is 
closed  to  you,  and  you  can  not  proceed  in  that  direction.".  And 
taking  into  consideration  the  low  ebb  of  courage  and  enterprise 
among  the  natives— the  weakness  and  unwarlike  spirit  of  *Alfyu 
— ^the  complete  nullity  of  Khalfki — ^the  vigor  of  Uie  young  and 
warlike  Mddem^,  the  rebel  chief  of  Kebbi,  who,  starting  from  his 
residenoe  Argungo,  distant  only  a  couple  of  hours'  march  from 
that  of  Khalflu,  was  carrying  the  flame  of  destruction  in  every 
direction — the  revolted  province  of  Zab^rma,  with  an  equally 
young  and  energetic  ruler,  Daiid,  the  son  of  TTammam  J^mma — 
the  province  o£  D^ndina  in  open  revolt  and  cutting  off  dl  access 
to  the  river — all  these  circumstances  rendered  the  prospect  of  my 
accomplishing  this  journey  very  doubtftd.  Moreover,  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  two  rulers  of  the  Fdlbe  dominions,  there  is  ev- 
idently a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  courts  of  Sokoto  and 
C^ando ;  and  here  we  find  the  spectacle  of  two  weak  powers  weak- 
ening each  other  still  more,  instead  of  uniting  most  cordially  in 
an  energetic  opposition  against  the  common  foe.  For  instance, 
the  young  chief  of  Kebbi,  who  at  present  caused  them  so  much 
trouble,  had  been  previously'  a  prisbner  in  Wum6 ;  but  when 
Khalflu  wanted  to  take  his  life,  *Alfyu  procured  his  liberty,  and 
gave  him  a  splendid  charger  to  boot. 
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But  a  Euj:Of)eaij  will  aobieve  v^hat  the  natives  of  the  coimtry 
themselves  deem  impossible ;  and  my  friends  the  Zoromawa  mer- 
chants, who  wanted  to  induce  me  to  relinquish  my  project,  had 
perhaps  their  own  private  interests  in  view.  They  probably  en- 
tertained'the  hope  that,  in  case  of  my  being  prevented  from  pene- 
trating westward,  I  should  be  obliged  to  sell  my  stocjc  here,  which 
I  now  kept  back  as  a  provision  fbr  the  road  before  me.  By  way 
of  consoling  them,  I  gave  them  a  parcel  of  beads  of  the  kind  called 
dankasdwa,  which  Ifound  useless  for.the  countries  through  which 
I  had  to  pass,  in  exchange  for  some  shells  I  was  in  want  of  for  the 
daily  expenses  of  my  household. 

Meanwhile  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  topography- of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  province  of  Kebbi  has  been  portioned  out 
between  the  two  empires  of  <5fando  and  S6koto.  I  also  compiled 
an  outline  of  the  hi^ry  of  this  country,  which  began  greatly  to 
attract  my  attention. ,  Metowhile,  in  order  to  preserve  my  health, 
I  took  a  ride  almost  every  day  out  of  the  towii,  and  was,  in  par- 
ticular, much  interested  in  "an  excursion  which  I  made  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  in  a  northerly  direction,  *on  the  road  to  Salame, 
which  is  at  the  .same  time  the  great  high  road  to  A'dar  and 
A'gades.  A  cheerful  aspect  was  especially  exhibited  by  the 
village  of  Fachi,  stretching  edit  to  a  considerable  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  skirted  by  a  small  water-course,  which  inundates 
and  fertilizes  the  neighboring  grounds  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  people  are  able  to  raise,  besides  two  species  of  yams, 
namely,  gwaza  and  rogo,  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Be- 
yond, a  wide  open  plain  spreads  out,  covered  with  the  plant "  kak- 
ma,"  which  looks  very  much  like  aghtii  {Hedysarum  Alhaggi). 
But  ^e  whole  of  this  ground  so  near  the  capital  is  now  very  un- 
safe imder  the  weak  rule  of  'Alfyu,  and  exposed  to  contiiiual  in- 
roads of  the  energetic  G6ber4wa;  and  a  few  days  later  the  village 
of  Salame  itself  was  ransacked  by  the  enemy,  ttnd  a  good  many 
slaves  carried  off.  The  more  d^perata  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was,  the  more  remarkable  appeared -to  me  the  outward  show 
of  dominion  which  was  maintained;  in  proof  of  this,  I  may  state 
that  tl^e  very  day  we  received  the  news  of  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
general  mutiny  of  the  native  tribes,  the  tribute  from  the  provinces 
of  Kan6  and  Zariya  entered  the  town. 

Wednesday,  April  20th.  A  highly  interesting  and  delightful  in- 
terruption to  my  protracted  and  involuntary  stay  in  Wumo  was 
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caused  by  an  excursion  which  I  made  to  S6koto.  The  first  paxt 
of  this  road  I  had  idready  become  acquainted  with  on  a  fonner 
ride,  which  had  extended  as  fiir  as  Dank^mu ; '  but  at  that  period, 
being  more  intent  upon  inhaling  the  fre^b  ai^  than  upon  laying 
down  the  country,  I  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  rice  which  is  going  on  in  this  valley,  while  on  this 
occasion  the  features  of  the  country,  and,  in  particular,  this  branch 
of  cultivation,  forined  a  special  object. of  attraction  to  me.  For 
it  was  the  first  time  during  my  travels  in  Negrbland  that  I  had 
seen  rice  cultivated  on  a  large  scale ;  and  aa  we  were  winding 
along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills  to  the  southeast,  crossing  the 
various,  small  channels  which  descend  from  them  and  afterward 
join  the  grater  rivulet  which  we  saw  at  some  distance'  on  our 
right,  the  coimtry  became  dotted  with  anall  villages,  or  "rug- 
ga,*'  as  they  are  called  by  the  Pulbe,  some  of  them  of  historical 
renown,  such  as  Daggel,  the  village^where  'Othman  the  Reform- 
er had  his  usual  residence  befprie  he  rose  to  that  great  political 
importance  which  he  attained  in  after  times.  But  suci  is  the 
degraded  state  of  thes^  conquerots  at  the  present  time,  tjiat  even 
this  village,  which,  if  .they  had  the  slightest  ambition  or  feeling 
of  national  honor,  ought  to  be  a  memorable  and  venerable  place 
to- them  for  all  ages,  has  been  ransacked  by  the  G<5beraWa,  and 
lies  almost  deserted. 

It  is  at  I)aghel  that  the  .valley  attains  its  greatest  breadth;  but 
as  we  advanced,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it'waa  narrower, 
till,  at  the  village  called  Gtfda-n-manomf,  it  beciune  greatly  con- 
tracted, shortly  after  which,  the  river  turning  away  to  a  greater 
distance,  the  path  ascended  the  rocka  It  is  the  same  path  along 
which  Clapperton,  on  his  second  joumey,  went  so  repeatedly  from 
S6koV>  to  Magariya,  but  whici,  from  tiie  scanty  information  pb- 
fedned  firom  his  papers  in  this  respect,  has  been  laid  down  so  very 
erroneously.  In  general,  I  can  not  praise  too  highly  the  zeal  and 
accuracy  (allowance  being  made  for  his  poffltions  of  longitude) 
with  which  this  eminent  and  successful  traveler,'  who  crossed 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Afiican  continent  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bight  <^  Benin,  has  laid  down  his  various  jour- 
neys. On  the  othOT  hahd,  the  companion  of  his  former  traveb, 
M^or  Denham,  has  shown  great  inaccuracy,  both  with  respect  to 
distances  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  his  various  routes. 

The  ground  was  enlivened  by  the  cultivation  of  "  r6go,"  which, 
when  attaining  a  certain  growth,  contributes  greatiy  to  the  beauty 
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of  the  -scenery ;  but  ktlka  or  baobab  trees  were  almost  the  only 
lar^r  vegetable  production  which  adorned  the  country  during  the 
first  part  of  our  ride,  sometimes  shooting  out  frcjm  between  the 
very  blocks  of  sandstone  with  which  the  hills  were  strewn.  Far- 
ther on,  another  tree,  called  "kadasf,"  and  a  few  small  tamarind- 
trees  also  appeared,  tod  the  tops  of  the  ant-hills,  whidi  at  times 
form  regular  rows,  were  often  adorned  with  the  fine  fresh-leaved 
bush  "s^rkekL"  The  ground,  which  cqnsists  of  bhtck  argilla- 
ceous soil,  "  laka"  or  "  ffrki,"  as  it  is  called  in  B6mu,  not  yet  fertil- 
ized hjXhe  raipy  season,  was  cracked  and  torn  asunder,  while  the 
white  "kali  balbald"  {Buphaga  Africana),  which  enliven  every 
district  of  Negroland  where  cattle  are  commcm,  were  stalking 
about  in  the  fields,  looking  out  for  food.  But  cattle  at  the  present 
time  'were  sought  for  in  vain.  Here  they  would  have  found  no 
pasture,  and,  in  consequence,  were  driven  to  ar  great  distance,  as  is 
the  general  custom  with  the  BiSlbe  or  F^llani  of  these  quarters, 
even  those  settled  in  the  province  of  Katsena  having  at  times  their 
herds  of  cattle  pasturing  in  the  far-di6tant  grassy  and  heathy 
grounds  of  Zab^rma.  ' 

While  the  cultivation  of  rice  prevails  in  the  northeasternmost 
part  of  the  valley,  more  cotton  and  sorghum  wisre  observed  toward 
the  village  of  Gida-n-manomi,  although  the  state  of  the  fields/did 
nojb  argue  a  great  deal  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
being  rather  obstructed  by  weeds  and  thorny  bushos.  But  fer 
more  native  com  is  grown  on  the  other  side  of  Wurii6,  so  that  it 
even  forms  a  mercantile  speculation,  on  a  small  scale,  to  carry 
com  from  Wum6  to  S6k6to ;  nay,  even  sheep  fire  transported  in 
this  way  for  a  very  small  profit,  being  bought  in  Wum6  for  1200, 
.  or,  when  on  credit,  for  1406  shells,  and  sold  in  S6koto  for  1500- 
Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  close  beyond  a  source  of 
limpid  water  producing  a  narrow  spot  of  fresh  verdure,  the  rocky 
sipface  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fertile  plain  of  sand  covering  the 
rock  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  while  the  fields  of  the  various  &rmerri 
were  sepaarated  from  each  other  by  slabs  of  sandstone.  The  labors 
of  the  fields,  however,  had  not  yet  begun;  and  trees  also  here 
were  scanty,  a  small  mimooi  indicating  the  half  way  or  "marar- 
raba"  between  th^  two  towns,  while  another  village  was  distin- 
guished by  a  single  del^  palm^  Having  reached  the  high^ 
point  q{  the  path,  fix)m  whence  we  obtamed  the  first  sight  of  S6- 
koto,  we  descended  into  a  deeper  hollow  or  irregular  valley,  adorn- 
ed by  fine  green  fields  of  "rdgo,"  and  bordered  by  living  hedges 
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of  the  Nux  purgansy  the  nut  being  still  green,  but  having  just 
attained  its  full  size. 

This  was  the  valley  of  Bamiima,  whioji  is  distinguished  on 
account  of  its  fertility  and  abundance  of  water,  but  for  this  same 
reason  is  rather  unhealthy,  and,  during  and  shortly  after  the  rainy 
season,  becomes  quite  impassable  for  travelers.  Close  to  the 
source,  which  rushes  forth  from  the  western  cliffs,  a  small  market 
is  held,  where  travelers  generally  naake  a  short  halt ;  but  this  spot 
being  very  narrow,  and  affording  but  little  copifort  for  a  midday 
halt^  we  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  halted  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  end  of  the  Vale,  under  two  fine  diirremi-trees  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  path.  Here,  where  the  principal  vale  is  joined  by  a 
side  branch,  and  where  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  is  col- 
lected, the  vegetation  is  especially  rich,  and  a  bcautiM  limdu'tree 
full  of  fruit  adorned  the  place,  beridesyoung  oflfehoots  of  the  plan- 
tain. But  more  interesting  still  was  a  small  plantation  of  sugar 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  although  the  stalks  were  at  present 
only  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  learned  that  this  pdeoe  of  ground  belonged  to  a 
man  who  not  only  cultivated,  but  even  prepared  sugar ;  but  I  did 
not  then  make  his  acquaintance,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  time. 
Meanwhile,  enjoying  our  cool  shade,  we  partook  of  a  very  mod- 
erate but  wholesome  African  luncheon,  consisting  of  a  few  onions 
boiled  in  water,  seasoned  with  some  tamarind  fruit  and  a'little  but- 
ter, which  forms  a  very  refreshing  treat  during  the  hot  hours  of  a 
tropical  climate ;  for  the  onions  hereabout  are  xjf  excellent  quality 
and  extremely  cheap,  fifteen  being  sold  for  ten  kurdt 

Soon  after  startiqg  in  the  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  a  long  mar- 
riage procession,  consisting  of  a  bride  and  her  mother,  both  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  female 
servants  and  attendants,  carrying  the  simple  household  furniture 
on  their  heads.  At  the  same  time  that  this  interesting  procession 
caused  a  cheerful  intermezzo,  a  greater  variety  of  vegetation  was 
perceptible  at  a  village  on  our  right.  Besides  k6ma,  there  were 
a  few  dum  and  deldb  palms,  and  the  fields  were  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  tamarind-trees,  but  of  small  growth. 

Proceeding  thus  over  the  rocky  ground,  we  reached  the  small 
rivulet  of  Sokoto,  the  "  gulbi-n-Baba"  or  '*Bugga,"  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  its  upper  course,  where  I  fell  in  with  it  on  my  return 
journey,  gulbi-n-Bakiira.  'Even  at  the  present  season  it  had  a 
small  current  of  water,  but  only  about  ten  jards  wide  and  ten 
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incl^Bs  deep,  and  just  sujQ&cient  for  us.  to  water  pur  horses.  The 
water  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  man ;  and  at  this  season  of 
the.year,  shallow  wells  or  holes  are  dug  iii  the  gravel  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  stream,  in  order  to  supply  the  poor  people.  Tfhe 
wealthier  classes  are  believed  to  be  supplied  from  otiier  quarters, 
although  such  a  presumption  is  very  often  felse,  the  water  from  ^ 
this  stream  being  merely  sold  to  them  imder  a  more  pompous 
title.  ," .  '  \  ";  '     .   ' .  '^  '    •     '"V 

Ascending  th^i  the  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  m  ^ 
built,  and  which  rises  to  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  leaving  a 
spacious  **  marina"  or  dyeing-place,  on  the  slope  of  the  hiUon  our 
left,  we.  entered  the  walls  of  S6koto  by.  the  k6fa-n-r£mi;  an4  ^", 
thot^  the^  ii^LteriQr.^id.BOt  at  present  exhibit  that  crowded  apt 
p^arance  which  mad^  such  a  pleasing  impressioii  upon  Clappey- 
ton,  the  part  nearesi.th^  wall  beiiig  i»ther  thinly,  inhabited,,  and 
tf^.Q  people  ,b?iug  evidently  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  poverty  and 
miseiy,  it  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  me,  on  account  of  the 
n^^nber  of  dum  peJms  and  k6ma-trees  bj  whi?h  it  is  adtomed. 

Orders  having  been  sent  beforehand,  I  was  quartered  ♦without  . 
delay  in  the  house  pf  the  jghalad£ma-:-a  clay  dwelling  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  full  of  white  ants,  so  that  t/v^as  glad  to  find  there,  a 
"  gad6^  or  couch  of  reeds;  'virhefe  I  ^as  able  to  rest  myself  and  put 
away  my  small  effects,  without  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
insidious  attacks  of  th^se  voradous  insects.  Having  thus  made 
myself  comfortable,  my  first  visit  the  following  morning  was  to 
M6dibo  *Ali,  who  had-  already  testified  his  friendship  for  me  by 
sending  me  a  fat  sheep  to  Wum6.  Differing  entirely  from  the 
present  generation  of  beggars,' whose  ignoble  habits  inake  a  long 
stay  in  Wiin^d  or  Sdkoto,  intQleT^-bte,  h«  is  a  tiheterftil  old  mw.of 
noble  demeanor,  and  with  pure  iB'uTbe  features,  with  whiclt  his 
middle  height  and  rather  spare  growth  exactly  cbrrespohdei 
He  was  simply  but  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  shirt  and  a  shawl 
of  the  same  color.  M6dibo  'Al^  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
fisunily  of  the  Reformer  still  alive,  being  the  son  of  *AIi,  an  ^Ider 
brother  of  *Othpian  the  Jehadi,  and  about  seyenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  seat^  in  the  antechambei:  of  his  house,  before  the 
d,oor  of  which  his  little  herd  of  milch  cows  were  assembled ;  and 
he  received  me  with  imaffected  kindne^.  I  immediately  saJuted 
him  as  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  and  we  had  ^  very  pleas- 
ant and  cheerftd  conversation,  aft»r  which  I  ddivered  to  Ifim  my 
present^  consisting  of  a  hel^  bemus,  a  piece  of  white  musljn,  a 
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high  red  cap  or  *♦  matri,"  a  small  flask  of  "  6ttar"  of  roses,  two  ra- 
zors, a  pound  of  cloves,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  a  looking-glass ;  and 
he  was  particularly  delighted  with  some  of  these  articles,  which, 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  road  at  the  present  time,  are 
imported  more  rarely  even  from  Kan6.  In  former  times  a  great 
many  Arabs  used  to'  visit  this  place,  partly  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  present  fixmi  the  sultan ;  but  the 
danger  of  ihe  communication  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the 
empire  is  so  great  that  not  a  single  Arab  merchant  visits  the 
iOMTiL  This  circumstance  can  not  fidl  to  render  the  conquering 
tribe  more  fevorably  disposed  toward  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  English,  or  Europetos  in  general,  by  way  of  the  Niger.  At 
present  almost  the  whole  traffic  in  foreign  merchandise  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pe<^le  of  Ghat  and  A'gades,  especially  in  those  of 
Mohammed  B<$ro,  my  firiend  the  ftigger  of  A'gades,  who,  being  a 
native  of  A'dar,  and  having  a  numerous  host  of  full-grown  sons, 
exercises  a  great  influence  upon  commercial  and  even  political 
affidrs  in  these  quarters. 

Having  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  respect- 
able man  in  the  town,  I  made  a  longer  promenade  through  its  in- 
terior, when  I  found  the  chief  quarter,  wjiich  had  been  the  rea- 
dence  of  Bello,  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  royal  mansion  itself 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  decay.  No  doubt  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  especially  the  males,  had  join- 
ed the  expedition  of  * Alfyu  to  Zanfara ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  consists  of  Zoramawa  or  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are 
called  ferther  w'estward,  Jawambe,  a  peculiar  tribe  which  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  about  which  I  shall  say  more  in  another 
place,  mixed  here  with  the  Im6shagh  of  A'dar,  who  do  not  join 
the  army,  the  war  could  hot  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place.  The  Zoromawa,  in  fact,  are 
the  artisans  of  the  town,  and  the  small  tradesmen  and  brokers,  and 
exercise  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  art  of  working  in  leather,  in 
which  they  are  very  expert,  having  probably  learned  it  from  the 
Bmgedesfye. 

In  endeavoring  to  survey  the  town,  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  the 
market,  which  is  situated  at  its  northeastern  comer,  on  the  brink 
of  the  rugged  slope  which  descends  into  the  valley.  It  was  empty 
at  the  present  time,  only  a  few  slight  sheds  being  made  ready  for 
the  following  day,  when  the  great  market  was  to  be  held ;  and  the 
prospect  over  the  broad  flat  valley  to  the  north  and  north.west,  in 
Vol.  m.— I 
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the  direction  of  Diinday,  was  uninterrupted,  presenting  at  this 
season  a  scorched-up  savanna,  wldle  the  deep  rill  of  the  river  was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  A  number  of  blind  women,  leaning 
on  their  staves  or  led  by  young  children,  were  seen  carrying  pitch- 
ers of  water  up  the  cliff,  affording  a  sad  proof  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  situation  of  the  town,  where  blindmess  is  v^ry  frequent. 
Turning  then  westward  from  the  market,  I  reached  the  house 
of  the  late  king  '  Atlku,  where  at  present  his  son  Hamedu  r^ides^ 
who  formerly  had  his  residence  at  Bakura,  till  that  plaQe  was  i^hen 
by  the  G6berawa.  The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  quarter 
adjacent  is  tolerably  weU  inhabited — at  least,  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  town ;  for  Hamedu  is  the  chief  of  the  Sissflbe  or  Sylle- 
bawa,*  who  form  the  principal  stock  of  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets  or  rugga  of  S6koto.  The  different  nationality  of 
these  SyUebawa,  causing  a  dive^iy  of  interests  and  pursuits,  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  *AKyu,  who  has  been  made 
sultan  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  ike  T6robe,  does  not  like 
to  reside  at  S6koto  as  well  as  at  Wum6,  although  his  residence  at 
the  latter  place  is  greatly  needed  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
his  power,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  danger  from  the  G6- 
berawa,  who,  if  the  sultan  should  stay  in  S<5koto,  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  open  villages  and  hamlets 
between  the  former  and  the  present  residence ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  BeUo  built  the  town  of  Maga^iya  (the  site  of  which, 
a  little  to  tiie  northeast  of  the  latter,  I  have  indicated  on  a  former 
occasion),  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  for  Wum6. 

The  chie^  Hamedu,  was  at  present  absent;  but  I  have  men- 
tioned already  that  I  sent  him  ar  present  immediately  on  my  arri- 
val in  Gawasti,  on  account  of  his  influential  position,  although  I 
thought  it  politic  afterward  to  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  not  to  excite  any  jealousy,  Hamedu  being  one 
of  the  nearest,  if  not  the  very  nearest,  to  the  succession,  but  op- 
posed by  the  greater  part  of  the  present  courtiers.  Passing,  then, 
along  the  well-frequented  road  which  leads  out  of  the  town,  we 
emerged  from  the  k6fe-li-'Atlku  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  country  which  I  was  to  traverse  on  my  road  to  Qundo. 

*  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place  about  this  interesting  tribe,  who,  originallj 
belonging  to  the  Negro  stock  of  the  Wikor^  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  re- 
markable migration  and  conquest  of  the  Frflbe  eastward ;  here  I  will  onljr  mention 
the  various  sections  into  which  they  are  divided,  at  least  as  far  as  these  eastern 
quarters  are  concerned.  These  are  the  Lob^be,  Ldmbe,  Sen^ngbe,  YinJbe,  Wirbe, 
Jakkdbe,  Wal^rbe,  Jagilbe,  and  Jatfbe. 
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It  was  an  open  level  tract,  at  present  without  many  signs  of 
vegetation ;  but  that  part  nearest  the  town  was  agreeably  enliven- 
ed by  a  thriving  suburb  extending  as  &r  as  the  k<5fii-n-Tajfiinnia, 
and  buried  in  a  thicket  of  shady  trees  and  hedges,  thus  presenting 
altogether  a  more  animated  spectacle  than  the  interior  of  the  town 
itself  Keeping  along  the  machicolated  wall,  here  only  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  following  the 
path  between  it  and  the  suburb,  we  entered  the  town,  and  turned 
our  steps  to  the  house  of  the  gedado,  where  Captain  Clapperton 
closed  his  meritorious  career  as  an  African  explorer. 

The  house  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  'Abdii,  the  son  of  the 
gedado,  who,  although  not  very  energetic,  and  still  less  warlike, 
is  a>man  of  cheerM  disposition  and  good  principles,  having  too 
great  a  veneration  for  his  father,  who  did  so  much  toward  em- 
bellishing and  adorning  tlus  town,  to  allow  his  residence  to  go  to 
ruin.  The  old  gedado  had  long  outlived  his  master  Bello,  and 
if  I  had  proceeded  to  S6koto  directly  from  A'gades,  I  should  still 
have  found  him  alive,  for  he  only  died  during  my. presence  in 
Kan6  in  February,  1851.  I  will  here  only  mention  that  it  was 
believed  for  a  moment  in  England  that  Clapperton  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison ;  but  the  amount  of  fatigue,  privations,  and  sick- 
ness to  which  this  most  eminent  of  African  travelew  was  exposed 
on  his  circuitous  journey,  by  way  of  Niipe  and  Kan6,  from  the^ 
coast  as  &r  as  this  place,  explains  frOly  how  he  was  imable  to 
withstand  the  eflfects  of  the  shock  which  mental  disappointment 
exercised  upon  him ;  nay,  it  is  wonderftd  how  he  bore  up  so  long, 
if  his  own  hints  with  regard  to  the  state^  of  his  health  are  taken 
into  account 

In  the  evening,  my  old  friend  M6dibo  *  Alf ,  and  the  mother  of 
AT)!!^  the  elder  and  more  warlike  brother  of  the  present  ghaladima, 
who  was  slain  by  the  G6berawa  two  years  before  my  visit  to  this 
place,  treated  me  hospitably,  and  I  sent  a  present  to  S'afdu,  a 
younger  son  of  Bello,  who  resides  in  S6koto,  and  is  considered  as 
asort  of  mayor. 

Friday^  April  22rf:  It  was  the  great  market-day,  which  was  of 
some  importance  to  me,  as  I  had  to  buy  a  good  many  things,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  send  there  a  sum  of  70,000  shells;  but  the 
market  did  not  become  weU-frequented  or  well-stocked  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  myself  proceeded 
thither.  I  had  taken  a  ride  in  the  morning  through  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  town,  proceeding  through  the  k6fa-n-'At£ku,. 
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thence  along  the  wall,  toward  the  west,  and  re-entered  the  town 
by  the  k6fe-n-'All  JMu,  where  the  whole  quarter  is  very  desolate, 
even  the  wall  bein^  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  fine  mosque,  built 
by  the  gedado  during  Clapperton's  stay  here,  fallen  entirely  to 
ruins.  But,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of  the^  place, 
the  market  still  presented  a  very  interesting  sight,  fhe  numerous 
groups  of  people,  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  being  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  rocky 
slope,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  in  the  plate  opposite. 
The  market  was  tolerably  well  attended,  and  well  supplied,  there 
being  about  thirty  horses,  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering, fifty  tak^rkere,  or  oxen  of  burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
leather  articles  (this  being  the  most  celebrated  branch  of  manufac- 
ture in  S6koto),  especially  leather  bags,  cushions,  and  similar  ar- 
ticle?,  the  leather  dressed  and  prepared  here  being  very  soft  and 
beautifiil.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred  bridles  fibr  sale,  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  very  fiimous  throughout  all  this  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  especially  a  large  quantity  of  iron  was  exposed 
for  sale,  the  irqn  of  S6koto  beipg  of  excellent  quality  and  much 
sought  for,  while  that  of  Kan6  is  of  bad  q\iality.  A  good  many 
slaves  were  exhibited,  and  fetched  a  higher  price  than  might  be 
supposed,  a  lad  of  very  indifferent  appearance  ]?eing  sold  for 
33,000  shells ;  I  myself  bought  a  pony  for  30,000.  It  being  just 
about  the  period  when  the  salt-caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also, 
which  usually  form  a  small  addition  to  tiie  principal  merdiandise 
<rf  those  traders  of  the  desert,  were  to  be  had;  and  I  filled  aleath-* 
er  bag  for  some  2000  shells,  in  order  to  give  ^little  more  variety 
to  my  food  on  the  long  road  which  ky  before  me. 

April  23d.  I  took  another  interesting  ride  through  the  k6fa-n- 
Diinday  not  following  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  which  lies 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  gulbi-n-Rfma  with  the  gulbi-n-Raba, 
but  not  fer  firom  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed  a  con- 
siderable channel,  a  branch  of  the  river,  full  of  water,  being  even 
at  the  present  time  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  .a  foot  and  a  half 
in  depth,  and  thai,  keeping  away  fh)m  the  village,  reached  the 
other  branch,  which  was  narrower,  but  more  richly  bordered  by 
bushes,  and,  following  it  up  in  an  easterly  direction,  reached  the 
point  of  junction,  or  "  megan-gamu." 

The  whole  valley  here  formed  one  uninterrupted  rice-field ;  and 
how  different  was  the  aspect  of  the  coiintry  fix>m  what  it  exhib- 
ited on  my  home  journey,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  of  the 
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following  year  1  A  number  of  small  boats  were  lying  here,  at  the 
side  of  the  narrow  channel,  but  all  of  them  separated  into  two 
halves,  which  had  to  be  sewn  together  when  their  services  were 
required  for  the  rainy  season.  From  this  point  I  crossed  over  to 
^e  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Kor^,  where,  two  days  later,  a 
party  of  K^geres  made  a  foray;  and,  returning  along  this  road 
toward  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  wall,  we  crossed  another  small  arm  of  the  river,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  forms  an  eit^isive  swamp.  Leaving  then  the 
k6fe-n-Kor6  on  our  right,  we  turned  round  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  wall,  and  ascended  toward  the  k6fe-n-Mark^  which  has 
received  this  name  from  a  tree  of  the  mark6  kind,  although  at 
present  none  are  to  be  seen  her^.  Annexed  is  a  sketch  of  a 
gpound-pkn  of  the  town. 


SO'KOTO. 

1.  HaxkeUvlMe.  S.  Hooae  of  0«Udo,  at  present  'Abdfi. 

8.  Bouae  off  Bdlo,  now  of  'Alijn.  Teiy  mndi  in  deciiv. 

4.  House  of '  Atikn,  at  present  Hiuneda,  and  cloee  to  it  the  mosqoA  built  by  Oedido,  now  in  ruins. 
6u  K6&4.Kor^  e.  Kdia^-Dtrnday.       '  ,  7.  K6fa.n-Kad^ 

5.  K<Sfa-n-^Ali  JMu.  9.  K6(8-n-'Atika.  10.  K6f»-n-TarimnlA. 
IL  K6ik^-maL                            IS.  KtSfihO-BCark^  18.  Suburb. 

Altogether  my  visit  to  S6koto  formed  a  most  interesting  inter- 
m^zo  to  my  involuntary  stay  in  the  capital,  although  it  could  not 
fiul  to  give  me  a  fiarther  insight  into  the  frail  character  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Fulbe  over  these  regions ;  and  during  my  stay  here 
I  certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  inhospitable  treatment,  as 
my  friend  M6dibo  *A11  sent  me  every  day  a  large  basin  of  fura, 
the  fiivorite  drink  of  ghussub  water,  two  dishes  of  hasiy  pudding, 
and  two  bowls  of  milk.  Having  given,  by  this  excursion  to  the 
former  capital,  fresh  energy  to  my  spirits,  I  returned  to  my  quar- 
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ters  in  Wum6  on  the  24th,  aocomplishing  the  distance  in  little 
more  than  four  hours ;  and  it  was  time  that  I  returned,  for  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  the  joyful  news  arrived  that  the  sultan 
had  reached  Gandi.  However,  he  did  not  enter  Wum6  tiU  the 
23d,  having  forwarded  a  message  to  me  the  preceding  evening 
ftom  Yan-serkf,  in  the  territory  of  Eaba,  requesting  me  to  meet 
him  the  following  morning  outside  the  town.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  mounted  on  horseback  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  but  found 
the  sultan  already  close  to  the  gate,  descending  the  rocky  path 
which  le^ds  fix)m  the  above-mentioned  place.  He  then  made  a 
halt  with  his  whole  suite,  and  saluted  me  in  thjfr  kindest  manner, 
calling  me  by  my  name,  *Abd  el  Kerlm.  The  sultan  was  follow- 
ed by  the  ghaladiinaj  and  I  here  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  'Abd  el  Kader  dan  Taffa  (Mustapha),.  whom  I  was 
moat  anxious  to  s^e,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  some  historiciBJ 
information.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  dispersed  quietly,  return- 
ing to  their  various  quarters,  I  sent  him  a  present,  when  he  paid 
me  a  visit  in  the  evening,  and  ftimished  me  immediately  with 
some  positive  data  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Asaki  or  A'slaa,  the  rulers  of  Songhay,  which  he  had  per- 
fectly in  his  head,  and  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
giving  me  an  insight  into  the  historical  relation  of  tiie  western 
countries  of  these  regions  with  that  of  Central  Negroland. 

April  2dth.  In  the  forenoon  I  went  to  'Aliyu,  in  order  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  him  upon  his  safe  return  from  this  expedition, 
which,  although  not  very  glorious,  had  yet  proved  not  quite  im- 
profitable,  he  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  poor  little  hamlets 
of  the  rocky  district  of  Kot6rkosh6,  the  inhabitants  of  whf  ch  had 
previously  placed  themselves,  under  the  protection  of  the  enemy ; 
but  even  this  insignificant  victory  he  had  only  achieved,  through 
the  bravery  of  the  horsemen  from  Klatsena,  while  his  own  men 
had,  as  usual,  exhibited  the  greatest  cowardice.  As  long  as  the 
Pulbe  do  not  defeat  the  host  of  the  Gdberawa,  who  take  the  field 
every  year  and  offer  them  battle,  the  state  of  this  empire  will  be- 
come daily  worse  and  worse,  while  at  present  each  of  the  two  par- 
ties, the  indigenous  inhabitants  as  well  bs  the  conquerors,  do  noth- 
ing but  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  country,  without  dealing  a  de- 
cided blow. 

Although  I  had  made  the  chief  a  very  respectable  present  on 
my  first  arrival,  I  thought  it  well  to  give  greater  impulse  to  his 
friendly  disgosition  toward  me  by  adding  something  also  this  time, 
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presenting  him  with  a  cloth  waistooat  and  several  smaller  articles, 
besides  a  musical  box,  with  the  performance  of  which  he  was  ex- 
treinely  pleased ;  but,  unfortunately,  when,  anxious  to  impart  his 
delight  to  his  greatest  friend  and  principal  minister,  *Abdu,  the 
son  of  Gedado,  he  had  called  the  latter  to  witness  this  wonder,  the 
mysterious  box,  affected  by  the  change  of  climate  and  the  jolting 
of  the  long  journey,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  would  not  play. 
I  may  observe  here  that  I  think  it  better  for  travelers  not  to  make 
such  presents  as  musical  boxes,  which  so  easily  get  out  of  order. 
The  sultan  fiilly  granted  my  request  for  a  speedy  departure,  prom- 
ising also  to  assist  me  in  my  dangerous  undertaking  with  a  small 
"  rfldda"  or  escort ;  and  it  was  very  essential  to  me  to  hasten  my 
proceedings,  as  the  following  day  brought  the  first  evident  proof 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

Having  made  a  present  to  tiie  ghaladlma  also,  I  th6ught  it  bet- 
ter, in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  musical  box,  to 
satisfy  the  musical  taste  pf  the  sultan  by  making  him  a  present  of 
one  of  the  harmonica  which  the  Chevalier>  Bunsen,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  grea,t  effect  which  the  Eev.  Mr.  Elnoblech^r  had  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  such  an  instrument  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  had  procured  for  me ;  but  I  succeeded  aft- 
erward in  repairing,  in  some  measure,  the  musical  box,  which 
caused  the  good-natured  chief  inexpressible  delight^  so  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  writing  for  me  a  commendatory  letter  to  his  nephew 
Khalflu,  .tiie  chief  of  Gando.  But  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  get 
nway  from  this  place,  as  I  was  sorely  pestered  by  begging-parties, 
the  inhabitants  of  Wxim6  and  S^koto  being  the  most  troublesome 
b^gars  in  the  world,  and  besides  them  there  being  also  many 
strangers  in  the  town,  especially  the  K^geres,  who  had  brought 
the  salt  .  , 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  entrance-hall  of  my  house,  in  the  . 
company  of  some  of  these  sons  of  the  desert,  when  Q6me,  the 
brother  of  the  Sultan  *Abd  el  Kader,  fix)m  A'gades,  who  had  late- 
ly been  dethroned  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  chie^  Almied 
e' Eufay,  called  upon  me,  and,  with  a  very  important  and  myste- 
rious air,  requested  me  to  give  him  a  private  audience.  After  I 
had  dismissed  my  other  visitors,  he  began  by  reminding  me  of  the 
kindmanner  jn  which  his  brother  had  received  me,  and  finished 
by  urgently  begging"  me  to  use  my  influence  in  order  to  restore 
'Abd  el  Elider  to  his  former  dignity-  I  ho/A  great  diflSculty  in 
convincing  him  that  I  hfld  very  littie  influence  with  the  emir  el 
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Milmenfn,  and  that  I  was  afraid  my  intercession  'would  liave  little 
or  no  effect,  although,  as  well  by  way  of  private  acknowledgment 
for  the^  kindness  of  my  host  in  that  place,  where  I  began  to  ac- 
quire more  confidence  in  the  success  of  my  proceedings,  as  from  a 
persuasion  of  the  influence  which  a  great  service  rendered  by  me 
to  this  man  would  have  upon  my  future  prospects,  I  should  have 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  the  means  of  reinstating  him  in 
his  former  position. 

Among  the  people  who  sought  my  acquaintance  there  wa^  also 
Khalflu  dan  Hisuasan,  one  of  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  royal 
power — ^Hassan  being  a  younger  brother  of  Bello — a  young  man 
of  gentlemanly  manner^,  but  not  of  ,a  very  generous  disposition, 
as  he  plainly  evinced  on  my  home  journey  the  following  year, 
when  he  wanted  to  oblige  me  to  send  him,  after  my  safe  return 
home,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  exchange  for  a  black  shirt  scarcely  worth 
5000  shells,  ot  tw6  dollars.  *  . 

'.All  this  time  I  had  employed  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  a 

.  manuscript  work  which  h^  given  me  the  first  insight  into'  the 
history  of  the  western  portion  of  these  F^lani  dominions.  It  had 
been  composed  by  * Abd  Allahi,  the  brother  of  *Othman  the  Re- 
former, to  whom  the  western  portion  of  the  conquered  region  was 
awarded  as  his  share.  But,  although  this  work,  the  title  of  which 
is  "  Tez^n  el  aiirekat,"  contained,  besides  a  great  deal  of  theolog- 
ical matter,,  some  important  historical  data,  it  did  not  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  I  had  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to  obtain  the  work 
of  Bello,  entitled  "  Infik  el  misiiri  fi  fet-ha  el  Tekrdri,"  which  had 
been  earnestly  reconmiended  to  me  hf  my  friend  the  faki  'Abd  el 
Kader  in  Katsena ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  into  my 
hands  tm  a  few  days  before  I  left  this  place,  when  I  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  which  had  any*geographical  or  his- 
torical importance,  were  identical  with  those  documents  brought 
back  by  Qaptain  Clapperton  on  his  firstjoumey,  and  which  have 
been  partiy  translated  by  Mr.  Salame  in'  the  appendix  to  the  ac- 
count of  those  travels. 

Meanwhile  the  country  became  more  unsafe ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
May  the  cattle  of  the  village  of  Salame  were  driven  off  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ch^beri,  to  the  great  loss  of  my  friend  Abd  el  Kader  dan 
Tafia,  who  had  considerable  property  there ;  but  strongly  remind- 
ed of  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season  by  a  heavy  shower  which  fell 
on  the  6th,  driving  me  out  of  my  cool  shed,  I  urged  my  depart- 

•  ure,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  took  le^ve  of  * Alfyu  with  a 
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cheerful  spirit^  it  being  evident  to  me  not  only  that  he  entertain- 
ed not  the  lightest  mistrust  of  my  future  proceedings,  but  on  the 
contrary,  even  took  considerable  interest  in  me,  as  he  found  that 
it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to  establish  firiendly 
relations  with  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  among  them. 
But  he  gave  me  repeatedly  to  understand  that  he  wished  me  not 
to  go  to  TTamdallahi,  to  present  my  compliments  to  their  country- 
men and  co-religionists  there  and  their  chief  or  his  successor,  we 
haying  just  received  a  few  days  previously  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Sh^kho  Alimedu,  while  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
my  going  to  Timbuktu,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  Sheikh  El  Ba- 
kay,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  S6koto,  and  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  ihe  fiunily  of  F6diye, 


CHAPTER  LVm. 


STATE  OF  INSECURITY  ALONG  THE  MOST  FREQUENTED   HIGH 

ROAD. — GANDO. 

Sunday,  May  &A.  At  length  I  was  able  to  pursue  my  joum^, 
which  now,  as  soon  as.  I  had  passed  S6koto,  was  to  lead  me  into 
almost  imknown  regions,  never  trodden  by  European  foot 

I  was  escorted  out  of  the  town,  in  grand  style,  by  the  ghaladi- 
ma  with  stx  horsemen,  and  then  pursued  my  former  track  to  S6- 
koto,  the  character  of  which  was  but  little  changed^  on  account  of 
the  vegetation  having  only  just  begun  to  be  vivified  and  restored 
by  the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season.  The  little  stream  which 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  wldch  the  town  of  S6koto  is  situated, 
and  where  we  had  watered  our  horses  on  our  former  excursicm, 
now  began  gradually  to  increase,  although  as  yet  it  exhibited  but 
few  signs  of  that  considerable  volume  which  I  found  here  on  my 
homiB  journey  the  next  year. 

I  was  lodged  in  my  old  quarters,  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladi- 
ma,  and  was  treated  by  my  old  friends  M6dibo  'Alf  and  S'afd 
with  great  hospitality.  Although  most  anxious,  on  account  of 
the  season,  to  continue  my  journey  with  the  shortest  possible  de- 
lay, I  remained  here  the  four  following  days,  in  order  to  procure 
what  was  still  wanted  in  my  outfit  for  the  long  journey  before 
me,  bufprindpally  from  regard  to  the  interests  of  my  companion, 
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'All  el  A^geren,  who  had  here  to  arrange  some  bufidness ;  henpe 
we  did  not  set  out  until  the  14th  of  May. 

There  had  been  so  heavy  a  shower  the  preceding  afternoon, 
that  a  large  stream  broke  through  the  roof  of  my  dwellings  and 
placed  my  whole  room  several  inches  under  water.  I  passed, 
therefore,  a  most  uncomfortable  night,  and  when  I  got  up  in  the 
morning  I  had  a  very  bad  headache.  Every  thing,  also,  was  ex- 
tremely wet,  so  that  it  took  us.  a  long  time  to  get  ready  our  cam- 
els, and  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  left  the  k6fe-n-Taramnia, 
which,  though  the  widest  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  did  not  allow 
my  two  largest  boxes  to  pass  without  damage. 

A  grandson  of  M6dibo  *Alf,  together  with  ^^kho,  the  chief  of 
the  Zoromaw;a,  escorted  me  outside  the  town.  The  first  was  <3er- 
toinly  sincere  ;*  but  as  for  the  second,  I  could  not  expect  that  he 
was  in  earnest  in  wishing  me  success  in  my  undertaking ;  for  the 
Zoromawa,  who  are  the  chief  traders  of  the  country,  viewed  my 
enterprise  with  a  great  deal*  of  mistrust,  as  they  were  told  that  I 
wanted  to  open  an  intercourse  along  the  river. 

Thus  we  entered  the  large  open  plain,  which  is  only  bounded, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  by  a  low  chain 
of  hill^  and  scarcely  dotted  with  a  single  tree.  But  the  monot- 
onous country  at  present  was  not  quite  wanting  in  signs  of  life, 
the  plentiful  fiill  of  rain  having  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  villages  which  were  scattered  about  with  sufficient  confi- 
dence to, trust  their  seed  to  the  ground.  Having  then  passed  a 
larger  village,  called  Kitfiarawa,  we  crossed  a  considerable  de- 
pression or  hollow,  sttetching  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  with  extensive  grounds  of  yams,  a  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion which,  in  these  swampy  valleys  of  Kebbi,  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  and  this  depression  was  soon  succeeded  by  others 
of  a  like  nature.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  here  grazing  on 
the  intervening  pasture-grounds,  which  were  adorned  with  syca- 
mores and  monkey-bread  trees ;  and  this  continued  till  we  reached 
Bodinga,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  smiEtll  cluster  of  huts  ly- 
ing on  the  outside,  close  to  the  wall  This  time  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  I  did  so  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  satisfied 
myself  of  the  considerable  size  of  the  town^  and  the  state  of  decay 
and  desolation  into  which  it  has  at  present  relapsed. 

Sunday^  May  \bth.  While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town,  who  is  a  son  of  M6dibo  *A1f,  of  the  name  of 
Mohammedu,  came  out  to  pay  me  his  compliments.    He  was  of 
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a  oheeTftd  disposition,  and  had  treated  us  hoepitablj  the  preced- 
ing evening.  He  even  accompanied  me  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, till  we  left,  on  our  right,  the  town  of  Sifiwa  or  Shifilwa,  an 
important  place. in  the  history  of  the  Ptillo  reformer  *Othman  dan 
F6diy9,  but  at  present  almost  desolate  and  reduced  to  great  misery, 
presenting  a  fidr  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  province  of  Gkmdo, 
which  we  here  entered. 

The  country  here,  as  well  as  near-Bodlnga,  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly adorned  with  monkey-bread-trees,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
very  parched ;  but  a  little  farther  on  we  descended  into  a  depress 
sion  whidi,  having  been  already  fertilized  by  the  rain,  was  just 
being  sown.  Farther  on,  the  ground  continuing  undulating,  we 
watered  our  horses  at  a  rich  source  of  living  water  which  rushed 
out  from  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  a  small  hamlet  We  then  passed 
a  large  and  comfortable-looking  place  called  Bendi  (perhaps  after 
a  portion  of  that  tribe,  which  settled  here),  and  adorned  with  a  pro- 
ftision  of  trees,  among  which  the  dor6wa  or  Parkia,  the  g6reba  or 
ddm  palm,  and  the  giglfia  or  del^  palm  were  most  conspicuous. 
Toward  the  southeast  side  it  was  bordered  by  a  depression  fiill 
of  yams  and  ftesh  herbage,  and  fringed  by  numbers  of  monkey- 
bread-trees.  Even  a  little  market-place  was  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
place  seemed  so  attractive  to  my  people  that  they  would  fidn  have 
spent  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  they  were  not  at  all  pleased 
when  I  insisted  on  continuing  our  march.  A  little  after  noon  we 
passed  a  pretty  village  with  a  small  dyeing-place.  Besides  corn- 
fields, where  the  crops  were  already  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
•  indigo  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  We  then  entered  upon 
rocky  ground,  and,  five  miles  fiarther  on,  reached  the  place  Shagali, 
separated  into  two  groups  along  the  northern  slope  of  an  eminence, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  which 
made  the  access  to  it  very  difficult  Here  we  were  rather  inhos- 
jntably  received,  the  former  mp,yor  having  been  deposed,  asnd  a 
new  one  not  yet  installed  in  his  place. 

Monday,  May  IQih.  Early  in  the  morning  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney, through  a  rather  hilly  country  broken  by  several  small  wa- 
ter-courses, fiill  of  cultivated  ground  and  fine  timber,  principally 
monkey-bread-trees,  which  now  exhibited  a  more  cheerful  appear- 
ance, as  they  were  clad  in  fresh  foliage.  We  passed  several  vil- 
lages, where  we  again  observed  some  signd  of  industry  in  the  shape 
of  dyeing,  and,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  fit)m  Shagali,  left  the 
considerable  place  Sefllna  (the  same  town,  which  a  few  days  before 
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had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy)  on  our  left,  situiated  on  a  small 
hilly  cham.  Here  we  entered  a  tract  of  country  at  present  deso- 
late, and  thickly  covered  with  underwood,  and  greatly  infested  by 
the  independ^it  inhabitants  of  Kebbi ;  but  it  was  only  of  small 
extent,  and,  about  four  miles  beyond  Sefilna,  we  entered,  by  a 
steep  rocky  descent,  the  fine  valley  of  Sala,  which  is  intersected 
by  a  considerable  sheet  of  water. 

■  We  took  up  our  quarters^in  the  walled  town  of  Sala,  the  dwell- 
ings of  which  were  almost  lost  in  the  most  splendid  vegetation, 
among  which  one  of  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I  have  ever  seen  w'as 
greatly  distinguished,  attracting  to  its  dense  foliage  countless  flights 
of  birds,  which  were  gathering  fix>m  all  sides  to  pass  the  night 
here  in  cjheerful  communion.  The  wider-spreading  foliage  of  the 
tamarind  and  monkey-bread  trees  was  very  picturesquely  diver- 
sified, by  a  large  number  of  g6nda-trees,  or  Carica  Papaya^  while 
in  front  of  the  principal  gate  a  most  splendid  rimi  or  bentang-tree 
was  starting  forth  as  a  proud  landmark,  pointing  out  to  the  travel- 
er the  site  of  the  gate.  The  camels,  who  suffered  greatly  firom  thirst, 
immediately  on  our  arrival  were  sent  off  to  the  brook  of  living 
water,  which  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  cliff  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  place  whei?B.we  had  descended  fix)m  the  higher  ground. 

Tiiesday^  May  Vlth,  We  reached  Gtmdo,  the  residence  of  an- 
other powerM  PuUo  prince  (as  powerful  as  that  of  S6koto),  after 
a  march  of  six  hours,  through  a  country  richly  provided  by  nature, 
and  partly,  at  least,  well  inhabited  Hill  and  dale  alternated,  the 
depressions  and  cavities  offering  suitable  grounds  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  yams.  The  vegetable  kingdom  also  displayed  its  larger  • 
members  in  great  variety,  in  the  village  Babanfdi,  which  we 
passed  about  two  miles  from  Sala;  we  observed  the  three  species 
of  palms  which  are  common  to  Negroland  in  the  same  locality, 
viz.,  the  dtim,  the  date,  and  the  del^  palm,  while,  near  a  swampy 
sh^t  of  water  before  we  came  to  Masama,  I  caught  sight  of  ^e 
first  banana  or  ayaba-tree  that  I  had  seen  since  I  had  left  A'da 
mawa,  with  the  exception  of  those  young  oflKioots  which  I  had 
observed  in  Bamiima.  Near  this  latter  place,  which  was  situated 
at  the  border  of  a  deep  valley,  a  large  swamp  spread  out  covered 
with  rank  reed-grass ;  and  beyond  the  town  of  Masama  we  had  to 
cross  another  large  and  irregular  valley  or  fiddama,  where,  even 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large  sheet  of  water  was  formed,  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  was  ftdl  of  alligators. 

The  towns  also  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  in 
their  dyeing-places;  and  a  short  distance  from  our  halting-place 
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we  even  passed  large  hollows  about  two  fathoms  in  4epth,  and  one 
in  particular  where  iron  had  been  dug  out  Small  marketing  stalls 
in  some  places  lined  the  road^  and  the  town  of  Masama,  with  its 
straggling  suburbs,,  presented  an  animated  spectacle  ^  but  cattle 
were  greatly  wanting,  nothing  but  sheep  being  seen,  as  all  the 
homed  cattle  had  been  carried  away  by  the  predatory  bands  of 
Argdngo. 

Afl  we  approached  the  town  of  Gando,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  the  people  had  been  led  to  choose  this  locality  as  the 
seat  of  a  large  empire,  commanded  as  it  was  by  hilly  chains  all 
arouQd,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying wood-cut,  while  the  rising 
groimd  would  have  offered  a  fer  more 
suitable  locahty.    But  the  situation  of  the 
town  is  on  a  par  with  the  character  of  its  do- 
minion— ^without  commanding  strength, . 
and  quite  incapable  of  keeping  togeth- 
er that  large  agglomeration  of  provinces 
'  which  have  gatitered  around  it.    Howev- 
er, for  a  provindal  town,  the  interior  is  very  pleasant  and  anima- 
ted, being  adorned  with  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  ba- 
nana is  prominent. 

Having  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters 
in  the  house  of  El  Khassa,  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  court ;  but  they 
weie  extremely  narrow  and  unpleasant,  although  I  had  a  very 
good  clay  house  for  myself. 

Thus  I  had  entered  the  reddence  of  another  very  important  Piillo 
chie^  whose  dominion  extended  several  hundred  miles  over  the 
country  which  I  had  to  traverse,  and  whose  fidendship  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  me  to  secure,  as  his  provinces  inclose 
both  banks  of  the  Niger,  while  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  S6- 
^  koto  does  not  reach  the  principal  branch  at  all.  It  was  the  more 
unfevorable  that  the  present  ruler  of  this  very  extensive  kingdom 
should  be  a  man  without  energy,  and  most  inaccessible  to  a  Euro- 
pean Mid  a  Christian.  His  name  is  E^halflu,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
Abd  Allahi,*  the  brother  of  the  great  Reformer  'Othman,  to  whom 

*  'Abd  AUdhi  died  20th  of  Moharrem,  1245 ;  and  Mohammed  died  4th  of  Ram- 
adh^,  1250.  The  children  of 'Abd  AlMhi  were  the  following :  Mohammed  W^ni, 
Khalfln,  'Abd  el  Eidiri  Inneh^wa,  Haifm  or  Hadhim  and  'Alfyn  (masTij£ki),f 
'Abd  el  Kiidiri  Ay,  Hassan,  'Abd  e'  Bahm^ni,  A'hji  Bakr  Maignfta,  Is-hiko,  Mam- 
man  Sambo  (maiy^ki).* 

*  Maiyuki  (pU  nutsuyuki)  means  coinmander-in<biet 
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that  remarkable  man,  at  his  death,  gave  the  western  part  of  his 
vast  domains,  while  he  installed  the  celebrated  Sultan  Bello  over 
the  eastern  portion.  ELhalflu  succeeded  to  his  brother  Mohammed 
Wani  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  since  lived  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  secluaon,  well  fitted  for  a  monk,  but  bj  no  means 
suited  to  the  ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  employing  one  of  his  brothers 
in  order  to  keep  up.  a  certain  show  of  imperial  dignity  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his 
reign,  he  had  employed  'Abd  el  Kadiri^  and  was  how  employing 
Haliru,  or,  as  the  name  is  written,  Hadhfru.  Even  by  Mohamme- 
dans he  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  except  on  Fridays.  It  appear- 
ed, fix)m  my  first  arrival,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would 
allow  me  to  see  his  holy  face ;  and  after  a  vain  struggle,  merely 
in  order  that,  by  an  untimely  obstinacy  in  matters  of  form,  I  might 
not  fi:Tistrate  all  my  schemes  of  discovery,  I  agreed  at  length  to 
deliver  my  present  to  the  messengers  of  the  sultan,  in  his  palace, 
without  seeing  him.  This  present  consisted  of  almost  the  same 
number  of  articles  as  I  had  given  to  the  emfr  of  S6koto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silver-mounted  pistols.  I  gave  him  three  ber- 
niises,  one  of  yellow,  one  of  red  cloth,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  helali ;  a  ha£k  or  jerfd  of  the  finest  quality,  a  Stambiili  car- 
pet, two  entire  pieces  of  muslin,  a  red  cap,  four  loaves  of  sugar, 
three  phials  of  rose  oil,  a  pair  of  razors,  five  looking-glasses,  a 
pound  of  cloves,  and  another  of  benzoin. 

It  was  very  imfortunate  that  a  foreigner  and  an  adventurer, 
who  had  no  other  interest  than  his  own  selfishness,  became  the  go- 
between  with  me  and  the  sultan,  and  found  ample  opportunities, 
owing  to  the  monkish  character  of  the  latter,  for  advancing  his 
own  interests,  in  the  thousand  embarrassments  which  he  caused 
me.  This  was  El  Bakay,  a  person  who  made  me  hate  his  very 
name,  though  it  afterward  became  so  dear  to  me  on  account  of 
my  protector  in  Timbtiktu  being  called  by  the  same.  However, 
he  also  was  an  Arab  from  the  west,  and  firom  the  tribe  of  the 
Kunta,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  family  of  the 
sheikh.  After  having  tried  his  fortune  in  several  other  places 
along  the  Niger,  especially  in  Zagha  and  Yflu,  he  had  at  length 
settled  down  here,  constituting  himself  a  sort  of  consul  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  in  the  miserable  state  into  which  affiurs  were  plunged 
in  this  court,  soon  exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  principal 
and  the  secondary  rulers;  for,  besides  Elhalflu,  his  several  brothers 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  authority,  to  all  of  whom  I  had,  in  con- 
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aequenoe,  to  make  suitable  presents  beside&  The  most  remark- 
abk  among  them  were  the  above-mentioned  Halira  and  Bfi-Bakr 
Maigufia,  the  latter  an  aspiring  and  restless  man,  who  occasionally 
distinguished  himself  by  acta  of  great  violence,  and  to  whom,  in 
consequence,  I  had  to  make  a  more  respectable  present,  in  order 
to  insure  myself  against  any  predatory  proceedings  on  his  part 

My  present  to  the  sultan  himself  seemed  at  first  to  have  given 
great  satis&ction;  but  after  a  few  days,  matters  assumed  a  differ- 
ent aspect,  and  I  was  told  that  the  pistols  which  I  had  given  to 
'  AUyu  were  of  more  vfdue  than  the  whole  of  the  presents  which 
Khalilu  had  received  fix>m  me,  while  the  empire  of  the  latter  ex- 
tended over  a  larger  tract  of  country  than  that  of  the  former;  and 
I  was  clearly  given  to  understand  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
either  to  proceed  or  even  to  retrace  my  steps,  imless  I  gave  much 
larger  presents.  After  a  protracted  and  serious  dispute  with  EI 
Bidcay  and  my  broker  *A1£  el  A'geren,  I  came  at  length  to  the 
determination  of  sacrificing  the  second  handsome  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  which  I  possessed,  and  then  at  length  I  had  some 
prospect  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  although 
the  state  of  the  country  before  me  was  really  such  as  to  make 
progress  appear  very  difficult,  and  it  was  certainly  very  doubtful 
whether  I  diould  be.able  to  reach  the  riyer.  Afl^r  much  trouble 
and  a  great  number  of  pres^its,  however,  which  I  had  to  give  to 
the  crafty  Arab,  I  managed  even  to  obtain  a  letter  of  firanchise 
fix>m  Khalflu  written  with  his  own  hand,  but  in  so  general  a  style 
that  it  had  not  much  the  character  externally  of  an  official  doc- 
ument, idthough  its  contents  were  alU^eth^  very  satis&ctory, 
guaranteeing  fiill  security  to  any  Englishmen  visiting  his  territo- 
ries, and  commanding  the  officers  of  the  various  provinces  to  re- 
spect their  property  and  to  fiacilitate  their  proceedings. 

Besides  ^e  presents  to  be  given  to  all  ^ese  people,  I  had  also 
to  make  a  firedi  sacrifice  to  my  Arab  'AM  el  A'geren ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  arrangement  which  I  had  previously  made  with 
him,  when  he  saw  the  difficulties  I  was  in,  and  being  aware  that 
the  easy  part  of  my  journey  was  now  over,  he  threatened  to  leave 
me  if  I  did  not  accept  the  conditions  which  he  prescribed  to  me. 
I  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose,  during  my  stay  here,  my  best 
camel,  which  I  had  bought  fix)m  the  governor  of  Katsena  for 
60,000  shells ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  another  animal 
from  Bii  Bakr  Maigufla  at  the  price  he  demanded,  camels  here  be- 
.  ing  very  scarce. 

Vol,  m.— K 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  disagreeable  business,  which  occasion- 
ally cost  me  much  bitter  reflection,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  the  month  of  May  being  at  an  end,  and  that 
of  June  having  set  in  with  violent  rains,  I  passed  the  time  during 
my  residence  in  thiff  place  not  quite  uselessly,  especially  as  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  here,  from  a  learned  man  of  the  name  oif 
Bokhari,  a  son  of  the  late  Mohammed  Wani,  a  copy  of  that  most 
valuable  historical  work  of  A'hmed  Baba,  to  which  my  friend 
*Abd  el  Klider,  in  S6koto,  had  first  called  my  attention,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  and  I  spent  three  or  four 
days  most  pleasantly  in  extracting  the  more  important  historical 
data  of  this  work,  which  opened  to  me  quite  a  new  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  regions  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger, 
whither  I  was  bending  my  steps,  exciting  in  me  a  far  more  lively 
interest  thaal  had  previously  felt  in  a  kingdom  the  great  power 
of  which,  in  formet  times,  I  here  found  set  forth  in  very  clear  and 
distinct  outlines,  and  I  only  lamented  that  1  had  not  time  enough 
to  copy  the  whole. 

As.  for  the  town  of  Gando  itself,  there  was  not  much  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  situation  of  the  place,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  did  not  admit  of  long  excursions ;  moreover,  the  in- 
security of  the  neighborhood  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible, 
at  least  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  proceed' many  yards  &om  the 
wall.'  Several  times  during  my  stay  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching ;  and  the  whole  political  state  of  the 
place  was  plunged  into  the  most  terrible  disorder,  the  enemy  being 
established  in  several  strong  places  at  scarcely  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney distance,  Argungo  being  the  residence  of  Daiid,  the  rebellious 
chief  of  the  independent  Kabawa.  A  numerous  foray  ("  yaki," 
or,  as  the  Fulbe  say,  "  konno")  left  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  May,  but  returned  the  same  evening  amid  the  noisy  man- 
ifestations of  the  inhabitants.  They  had,  however,  only  given  an 
additional  proof  of  their  cowardly  dispoation,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  even  dared  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  ransacking  the  town  of  Yara,  and  were  carrying  all  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  into  slavery. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  not  quite  without  its  charms,  the 
whole  of  the  town  being  intersected,  from  north  to  south,  by  the 
broad  and  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  exhibited  fine  pasture- 
grounds  of  fresh  succident  herbage,  while  it  was  skirted  on  both 
sides  by  a  dense  border  of  exuberant  vegetation,  which  altogether 
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is  much  richer  in  this  place  than  either  S6koto  or  Wum6,  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  fine  vegetable  ornament  of  Kan6.  The 
Tains  are  extremely  plentiful  in  Gando,  causing  here  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional state  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  have  partiy  to  ascribe  the  feet  that  very  fine  ba- 
nanas are  grown  here  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  the  fruit  being 
just  ripe  at  tiie  time,  formed  a  very  pleasant  variation  to  my  usual 
food.  The  onion  of  Garido  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  quality, 
compared  witii  that  of  aU  the  neighboring  districts ;  and  it  is  well 
for  the  traveler,  in  whatever  direction  he  may  intend  to  go,  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  this  wholesome  article.  But  the  place  is  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  the  market  very  insignificant — a  feet  easily  to 
be  explained  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  provinces  around,  al- 
though the  situation  of  the  capital,  as  a  central  place  for  com- 
merce, is  rather  fevorable.  But  the  town  of  J^  has  not  yet 
lost,  in  this  respect,  the  whole  of  its  former  importance,  and  is 
still  the  great  entrepot  for  that  coarse  kind  of  colored  silk  which 
is  imported  from  the  north,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  very 
inferior  character,  is  nevertheless  so  greatly  sought  after  by  tiie 
natives  for  adorning  their  leather- work.  It  is,^  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Httie  trade  which  is  carried  on  that  the  people  of 
Gando  have  applied  themselves  with  more  industry  to  supplying 
their  own  want  of  cotton  doth,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  their 
cotton  strips  are  of  firs^rate  quality ;  their  dyeing,,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  coarse,  and  they  seem  quite,  imable  to  give  to  the 
dyed  cloth  that  lustre  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  man- 
ufectures  of  Niipe  and  Kan6 ;  but,  nevertiieless,  this  cloth  of  Gkin- 
do  is  in  great  demsuid  as  far  as  Libtako. 

The  kingdom  or  empire  of  Gando,  according  to  its  tide,  com- 
prises a  number  of  wealthy  provinces,  all  lying  along  that  great 
West- African  river  which  opens  such  an  easy  access  into  this  con- 
tinent or  on  its  branches,  although  nobody  who  stays  in  the  cap- 
ital for  any  length  of  time  woidd  suppose  that  it  holds  such  a 
pre-eminent  rank.  I  shall  give  some  farther  details  respecting 
these  provinces  in  the  Appendix  ;*  here  I  will  only  enumerate 
them  by  name.  They  are,  the  western  half  of  Kebbi,  Maiiri  or 
A'rewi,  2iab^rma,  D^ndina  (comprising  K^nga-koy  and  Zdgha), 
a  great  part  of  Gurma  (comprising  the  provinces  of  Galaijo,  To- 
p6de,  Yagha,  and  Libtiko),  with  a  small  portion  of  Borgu  or  Bar- 
ba,  a  large  portion  of  Y6ruba,  with  the  capital  A16ri  or  Ildrin, 
♦  See  Appendix  VI. 
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and,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  provinces  of  Yaiira  and 
Ndpe  or  Nyffi.  But  at  that  time  most  of  these  provijices  were 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy,  which  could  not  fail  to  impart 
to  the  capital  a  more  sombre  aspect  than  it  may  possess  in  general 


CHAPTEBLDL 


THE  PROVINCE   OF    KEBBI  AND  ITS  RIVER. — THE   SALT  VALLEY 
OP  FO'GHA. — REACH  THE  NIGER. 

Saturday y  June  Uh.  At  length  I  was  allowed  to  ptoc^  on  my 
journey,  which  now  soon  promised  to  become  of  overwhelming 
interest,  as  I  was  approaching  that  great  African  river  which  has 
been  the  object  of  so  much  discussion  and  individual  ambition  for 
80  long  a  period.  There  had  been  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm 
during  the  night,  accompanied  by  a  great  abundance  of  rain, 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  morning,  and  delayed  my  setting  out 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  ahnost  eleven  o'clock  when  we 
at  length  left  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  or  the  k6£5k-n-J^a, 
and  entered  the  open  fields,  where  the  croj)  was  already  shooting 
forth/  Keeping  dong  the  ro(^  groimd  bordering  the  valley  on 
the  north  side,  we  soon  had  a  specimen  of  the  swamps  which  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  are  formed  in  these  deep  valleys  of  Kebbi, 
while  we  beheld  here  also  extensive  rice-groimds,  the  first  which 
I  saw  under  actual  cultivation.  But  the  guide,  who  was  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  very  western  extremity  of  the  territory  of 
Khalflu,  haying  not  yet  arrived,  we  made  only  a  short  march  of 
about  six  miles,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  comfortable  hut 
lying  outside  the  walls  of  Kambasa,  which,  by  a  separate  wall,  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  quarters. 

This  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  swamp,  which  fills 
the  bottom  of  the  fiWdama,  and  affords  excellent  grounds  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice.  The  governor  treated  me  hospitably,  sending 
me  every  thing  that  was  wanted  for  a  good  African  dinner,  fron 
a  sheep  down  to  a  bit  of  salt  and  a  few  cakes  of  dod6wa,  and  I 
made  him  a  suitable  present  in  return.  During  the  night  we  suf- 
fered greatly  from  musquitoes,  giving  us  a  fiair  idea  of  what  we 
were  to  expect  on  our  journey  through  these  swampy  valleys. 

Sunday,  June  6th,  Another  storm  again  delayed  our  departure 
this  morning;  and  being  now  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season. 
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I  had  a  &ii  sample  of  \i^t  I  should  have  to  endure  on  my  long 
journey  to  Timbtiktu.  In  consequence  of  the  rain^  it  was  again 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  could  start  The  principal  road  leads 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  fiddama,  by  way  of  Z6ro,  the  res- 
idence of  Ch&fo,  a  son  of  Ehalflu ;  but  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Hie  coxmtry,  that  very  town  of 
Z6ro,  although  dtuated  on  the  north  side  of  ihe  fiddama,  at  pres- 
ent being  only  accessible  from  the  south;  and  it  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  swamp  dose  to  E4mbasa,  in  order  that  it 
might  afford  us  protection,  in  our  fiurther  progress  through  this 
unsafe  region,  against  any  sudden  attack  6com  the  rebels  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  Thus  proceeding  along  the  soulli 
side  of  tiie  sheet  of  water  here,  about  200  yards  broad,  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  of  different  species,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  papyrus,  we  reached,  after  a  little  less  than  two 
miles,  another  walled  town,  likewise  called  Kambasa,  a  civil  war 
having  broken  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town, 
and  a  portion  of  them  having  separated  flpom  the  original  tribe, 
and  setded  in  this  place.  We  then  continued  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley,  till,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  we  had 
to  cross  a  small  branch  which  joins  the  chief  trunk  of  the  valley 
from  the  south,  and  opened  a  view  of  Mount  B6bye,  over  the  sad- 
dle of  which  the  road  leads  from  Tambawel  to  J^ga,  the  great 
market-place  of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  while  the  fiddama, 
here  spreading  out  in  a  large  sheet  of  water,  receded  behind  a  wall- 
ed town  called  Badda-badda.  A  track  frequented  by  the  elephant, 
of  which  for  a  long  time  I  had  seen  no  traces,  led  through  the  rich 
pasture-ground  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Almost  the  whole  cul- 
tivation along  this  fertile  but  swampy  valley  consisted  of  rice.  It 
was  about  1200  yards  broad,  and  even  at  the  present  season,  be- 
fore the  rains  had  set  in,  was  ftill  of  water.  A  couple  of  montlis 
later  it  inundates  its  low  borders,  and  almost  precludes  any  pas- 
sage, so  that,  on  my  home-journey  from  the  west,  I  was  obliged  to 
pursue  another  path.  The  crops  of  negro  com  were  here  already 
three  inches  high,  numbers  of  people  being  busily  employed  in  the 
labors  of  the  fields,  while  an  isolated  del^  palm  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape.  The  prevailing  representatives  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  were  the  dor6wa  and  the  useftd  kadefia-tree. 
The  pasture-grounds  were  full  of  cattle ;  and  every  thing  testified 
to  the  rich  nature  ofthe  district,  which  is  still  very  populous.  AAer 
another  walled  town,  perched  on  the  high  border  of  the 
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swampy  valley,  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Badda-badda,  we 
reached  Gatimach^,  at  present  reduced  to  a  small  hamlet,  or  rath- 
er "  nimde,"  inhabited  exclusively  by  slaves,  and  adorned  by  a 
few  specimens  of  the  butter-tree  and  the  dordwa.  It  was  once  a 
large  walled  town ;  but  in  the  sanguinary  war  between  the  na- 
tive Kabawa  and  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  it  was  de- 
strpyed  by  the  former. 

.  Having  crossed  here  a  considerable  stream  of  running  water, 
which  testified  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  this  dis- 
trict, we  pass^  on  our  left,  the  large  walled  town  of  Talba,  where 
the  beating  of  drums  gave  proof  of  warlike  preparation.  The  fields 
around  were  adorned  with  numbers  of  del^  palms. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Talba  lies  Daube.  The  whole  of  this 
district  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Kanta,  and  had  only  recently  begun,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  of  independence,  to  lose  many  of  its  former 
centres  of  himian  industry. 

An  obvious  illustration  of  this  desolation  was  afforded  by  the 
little  town  of  Yara,  which  we  reached  after  another  three  miles. 
We  had  left  the  faddama,  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  and  kept 
along  rocky  ground  occasionally  broken  by  patches  of  fine  sandy 
soil.  But  we  were  urgently  warned,  by  people  whom  we  met  on 
our  road,  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching  ghazzia. 

This  place,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  the  seat  of  human  well- 
being,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  on  the  29th  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into  slavery,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  expedition  which,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed above,  marched  out  from  Grahdo  to  the  succor  of  their  country- 
men. The  aspect  of  the  place  was  doleM  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme,  corresponding  well  with  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
we  found  ourselves ;  and  while  traversing  the  half-ruined  village, 
which  from  a  bustling  little  place  had  become  the  abode  of  death, 
I  almost  involuntarily  snatched  my  gun,  and  held  it  steadily  in  my 
hand.  But  life  and  death  in  these  regions  are  closely  allied ;  and 
we  had  scarcely  left  the  ruined  village  behind  us,  when,  in  a  widen- 
ing of  the  fiddama,  which  again  opened  on  our  right,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  most  luxuriant  rice-field,  where  the  crops  were  already 
almost  three  feet  high,  and  girt  by  the  finest  border  of  a  rich  varie- 
ty of  shady  trees,  such  as  the  dor6wa,  kad^,  and  kagim,  overtopped 
by  a  number  of  tall  del6b  pahns,  the  golden  fruit  of  which,  half 
ripe,  was  starting  forth  from  under  the  feathery  foliage.    But  our 
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attention  was  soon  diverted  jfrom  the  enjoyment  of  this  scenery  to 
a  point  of  greater  interest  to  ourselves.  We  here  observed  a  soli- 
tary individual,  in  spite  of  the  unsafe  state  of  the  country,  sitting 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  palm-trees,  and  seemingly  enjoy- 
ing its  jfruit  Now,  coupling  the  present  state  of  the  country  witli 
the  news  we  had  just  received^  we  could  not  help  greatly  suspect- 
ing this  man  to  be  a  spy,  posted  here  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  give 
them  information  of  the  passers-by ;  and  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  my  Mdjebri  Arab,  who,  when  there  was  no 
danger  for  himself,  always  mustered  a  great  amount  of  courage, 
from  shooting  this  suspicious-looking  character. 

Proceeding  then  through  a  very  rich  country,  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  two  miles,  the  town  of  Giilumbd,  situated  close  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  valley,  and  exhibiting  extensive  fields 
cultivated  with  yams  and  cotton.  The  banana  constituted  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  narrow  border  inclosed  between  the  fiddama 
on  one  side  and  the  wall  of  the  town  on  the  other,  and  the  g6nda, 
or  Erica  Papaya^  raising  its  feathery  foliage  on  its  slender,  virgin- 
like stem,  towered  proudly  over  the  wall,  as-  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.    The  town  was  walled,  of  considerable  size. 


and  densely  inhabited ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  people  were  in  such 
dread  of  the  enemy  that  they  kept  up  a  continual  beating  of  drums ; 
and  although,  on  account  of  the  smaUness  of  tiie  gate,  we  encamp- 
ed outside,  in  a  court-yard  situated  between  the  wall  and  the  border 
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of  the  &ddama,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  a  few  shots,  in  order 
to  apprise  the  pedple  around  that  we  were  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who,  de- 
lighted at  the  unexpected  addition  to  their  strength,  treated  us  in 
a  very  hospitable  manner.  The  only  disturbance  to  our  night's  rest 
was  caused  by  the  musquitoes,  which  harassed  uq  greatly  and 
drove  most  of  my  people  into  the  rddu,  that  kind  of  raised  hut 
which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  forms  the 
most  essential  part  of  evenr  the  poorest  dwelling  in  the  province 
ofKebbi. 

Monday y  June  6ih.  After  a  thunder-storm  accompanied  by  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  morning; 
and  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  surveying  the  interesting  landscape, 
only  regretting  tiiat  the  insecure  state  of  the  country  did  not  allow 
the  natives  to  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity,  the  war  having  driven  thou- 
sands of  pedple  from  their  homes,  and  as  many  more  into  captivity. 
The  fields  on  this  side  of  the  town,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  where 
we  had  approached  it  the  day  before,  were  fenced  with  great  care, 
while  horses  and  asses  were  grazing  on  the  rich  pasture-grounds. 
Aiter  a  little  more  llian  a  mile  and  a  hal^  we  passed,  on  our  left, 
a  fiurming  village  called  I'gen^,  after  its  master,  a  cheerful  Piillo  of 
advanced  age,  who  was  just  inspecting  the  labor  of  his  slaves  in 
the  fields.  The  crops  hereabouts  were  already -more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground ;  and  a  little  ferther  on  they  reached  a  height  of 
two  feet  Besides  sorghum,  yams  were  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent;  but  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country, 
dearth  and  famine  every  where  prevailed. 

A  little  farther  on  we  passed,  on  our  left;,  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water,  with  plenty  of  dor6wa,  large  kad^,  and  sycamores. 
The  del6b  palms  had  ceased  just  beyond  Vgen6.  A  broad,  flat- 
topped  mountain,  called  Hamari,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies 
the  town  of  Z6ro,  broke  the  uniform  surface  of  the  country. 

Proceeding  through  this  rich  but  distracted  and  unsafe  district, 
I  was  greatly  delighted  when,  near  the  walled  town  of  Kardi,  I 
fell  in  with  a  solitary  and  courageous  pilgrim,  a  Jolof,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  carrying  his  little  luggage  on  his  head,  and 
seemingly  well  prepared  to  defend  it  with  his  double-barreled  gun 
which  he  carried  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  short  sword  hanging  at 
his  side,  while  his  shirt  was  tossed  gallantly  up,  and  tied  over  the 
shoulder,  behind  the  neck.  In  my  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  enter- 
prising native  traveler,  I  could  not  forbear  making  him  a  small 
present,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 
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The  walls  of  the  town  of  Eourdi,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  slaves  of  Khalflu,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
supply  of  com  in  this  province,  were  strengthened  by  a  thick 
fence  of  thorny  bushes,  which,  in  these  regions,  aflford  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  the  defense  of  eaiy  town  by  furnishing  a  se- 
cure place  of  retreat  to  the  archers. 

The  green  bottom  of  the  wide  fiwidama  had  receded  to  a  grea^ 
er  distance  on  our  right ;  but  we  joined  it  again  seven  miles  from 
Qtilumb^,  and  had  here  to  cross  it  beyond  a  couple  of  hamlets 
which,  lying  close  together  and  called,  the  one  Hausawa,  and  the 
other  Kabawa,  gave  us  a  slight  indication  as  to  the  history  of  this 
country,  where  the  Hausa  element,  as  the  more  civilized,  gradu- 
ally gainod  the  upper  hand,  and  drov^  the  native  element,  as  wdl 
as  the  Songhay,  which  advanced  from  the  west,  into  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, the  annals  of  these  two  villages  might  open  to  us  a  view  of 
an  interesting  national  struggle.  The  fiwidama  was  here  at  pres- 
ent dry ;  and  besides  yams  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  was  cultivated. 
We  then  traversed  a  wooded  tract  adorned  with  a  violet  Itltaoea 
and  with  the  bush  tsada  or  biddr,  the  delicious  cherry-like  fruit 
of  which  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  and,  slightly  ascending, 
reached,  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  beautiful  site  of  the 
former  more  extensive  wall  of  the  large  town  of  Bfmi-n-Kebbi 
It  was  founded  in  this  commanding  position  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Kanta,  at  the  time  when  the  rival  Songhay  empire  was  dash- 
ed to  pieces  and  became  the  prey  of  foreigners  and  of  a  number 
of  snuJl  tribes,  who  had  once  been  kept  in  a  state  of  insignificance 
and  subjection. 

Under  such  circumstances  Kebbi,  besides  being  the  seat  of  a 
powerM  kingdom,  became  also  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade 
even  in  gold,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  iMlbe  under  *Abd  Al- 
14hi,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1221,  when  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
silver  is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  The  royal 
palace,  however  (the  ruins  of  which  1  visited),  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  extensive;  but  this  in  part  may  h6  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the  residence  consisted  of  straw 
huts  for  the  female  department  and  the  followers.*  The  walls  of 
the  present  town  are  almost  a  mile  distant  from  those  of  the  old 
one,  lying  close  to  the  steep  slope  which,  with  a  descent  of  about 

*  K^lgo,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain,  lies  sonthwest  fh)m  here,  and  the 
town  of  Gurma,  at  present  destroyed,  northeast  heyond  the  yallej. 
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250  feet,  goes  down  here  into  the  large  green  valley  or  fiddama 
which  intersects  the  whole  of  Kebbi  &om  E.N.E.  to  W.S. W.,  and 
is  at  this  part  almost  three  miles  in  breadth,  affording  the  richest 
ground  for  cultivation,  but  at  present  plunged  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  insecurity.  Even  then  it  was  full  of  cattle,  at  least. its 
southerly  part ;  but  they  had  to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  na- 
tives from  above  the  slope,  for  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the 
other  side,  the  hilly  chains  and  cones  of  which  are  clearly  seen, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  A'zena,  that  is  to  say,  those  native  inhabit- 
ants Qf  Kebbi  who,  since  the  death  of  the  more  energetic  Atfku, 
are  successfully  struggling  for  their  religious  and  political  inde- 
pendence. On  the  very  brink  of  the  slope  a  market  was  held, 
where  we  bought  some  necessaries  before  entering  the  town ;  and 
I  willingly  lingered  a  few  moments,  as  the  whole  presented  a 
very  novel  sight,  increased  by  a  picturesque  spur  or  promontory 
which  juts  out  into  the  valley  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape.  We  then  entered -the  town, 
which  is  rather  thickly  inhabited,  but  is  far  from  presenting  that 
cheerful  aspect  which,  is  peculiar  to  most  of  the  towns  in  those 
regions,  as  it  is  almost  bare  of  trees.  I  myself  was  quartered 
in  an  excellent  hut,  belon^ng  to  a  newly-married  couple,  and 
possessing  all  the  comforts  of  which  these  simple  dwellings  are 
capable — ^the  floor  and  walls  of  the  hut  being  neatly  polished, 
and  the  backgroimd  or  "nanne"  being  newly  sprinkled  with 
snow-white  sand;  but  the  whole  of  the  courtyard  was  extremely 
narrow,  and  scarcely  afforded  space  for  my  horses, and  camels. 

There  are  two  great  men  in  the  town,  'Othman  Lowel  and  *Oth- 
man  ZaJri ;  but  the  former  is  the  real  governor  of  the  place,  bear- 
ing the  pompous  but  rather  precarious  title  of  serkl-n-Kebbi — ^for 
even  he,  at  the  present  time,  possesses  such  limited  authority  that 
it  was  rather  out  of  my  respect  for  historical  connections  than  for 
his  real  power*  that  I  made  him  a  considerable  present  He  is 
a  man  of  simple  manners,  without  pretensions,  and  almost  blind. 
His  residence  was  distinguished  by  its  neatness.  The  other  great 
man,  *Othman  Zaki,  who  was  many  years  ago  govenior  of  Niipe, 
and  knew  Clapperton,  although  I  did  not  pay  him  a  visit,  showed 
his  friendship  for  me  by  very  hospitable  treatment.  He  h^  since 
returned  to  Niipe,  and  is  rebuilding  Eabba.  We  had  a  long  con- 
versation in  the  afternoon  with  the  more  respectable  inhabitants, 

♦  For  a  statement  of  the  few  facts  which  hare  come  to  my  knowledge,  with  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  see  Appendix. 
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on  the  subject  of  our  journey,  and  most  of  the  people  thought  that 
I  should  no*  succeed  in  reaching  the  Niger,  the  country  being  in 
such  a  turbulent  state ;  but  they  advised,  me  to  address  myself  to 
the  governor  of  Zogirma,  who  was  the  only  man,  they  said,  able 
to  assist  me  in  my  endeavors  to  traverse  that  part  of  die  coimtry 
with  some  degree  of  security. 

Tuesday^  June  7th,  In  the  morning  we  left  the  town  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  son  of  'Othman,  a  person  of  manly  bearing  and  a  rather 
European  expression  of  countenance ;  and  traversing  the  fields, 
which  were  quite  dry  and  as  yet  without  any  preparation  for  cul- 
tivation, we  directed  our  march  straight  for  a  pass  in  the  mountain 
spur  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  which  is  called  Duko ; 
but  we  found  it  too  narrow  for  our  heavily-laden  camels  to  pass 
through,  the  path  being  cut  into  the  sandstone  like  a  gutter,  sq  that 
I  was  obliged  to  send  my  train  round  the  southern  slope  of  the 
promontory.  We  thus  descended  almost  to  the  level  of  the  fad- 
dama ;  but  having  traversed  a  richly- wooded  vale  with  a  variety 
of  trees,  such  as  dynnia,  madachi,  and  fresh  kad^  we  had  another 
mountain  spur  on  our  left,  while  on  our  right  the  exuberant  sa- 
vanna of  the  valley  became  visible.  The  place  was  enlivened  by 
cattle,  and  occasionally  by  a  sheet  of  water  at  times  fringed  with 
a  rich  border  of  vegetation,  among  which  also  isolated  specimens 
of  the  del^  palm,  besides  dor6wa,  were  not  wanting. 

Thus  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  walled  town  of  K61a  is  situated  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition, commanding  the  whole  passage  of  the  valley.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  governor  who  bears  the  title  of  serkf-n-Zarom^,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  as  many  as  seventy  musketeers  under  his  command ; 
so  that,  as  he  was  an  officer  of  much  importance  in  this  turbulent 
country,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  and  we 
therefore  determined  to  take  up  our  quarters  here,  although  it  was 
still  early  in  the  morning.  He  has  a  large  house  or  palace,  but 
it  is  somewhat  in  decay.  Having  made  him  a  small  present,  I 
was  hospitably  treated  both  by  himself  and  his  sister,  who  sent 
me  an  excellent  goose,  which  afforded  a  very  pleasant  change  in 
my  diet  He  accompanied  me  the  following  morning  to  the  boimd- 
ary  of  his  little  territory. 

Our  road  lay  through  fine  corn-fields,  shaded  by  beautiful  do- 
nSwa-trees,  along  the  border  of  this  fertile  valley,  which  was  for- 
merly surrounded  on  both  sides  by  an  iminterrupted  line  of  large 
walled  towns.     But  most  of  them  are  now  deserted  and  destroyed. 
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such  as  the  towns  of  Kiika  (which  lies  about  three  hours  north- 
west) and  Ambiirsa;  and  both  factions  are  continually  harassing 
each  other  by  predatory  expeditions.  In  feet  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try is  such,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribute^  which  the  province  of 
Ndpe  has  to  pay  to  Gando  is  obliged  to  take  the  roundabout  way 
through  Zagha  and  Bunza,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  soutii  from  Zogfrma,  on  the  river  Qfndi,  which  is  said 
to  be  navigable  as  far  as  this  place,  and  sometimes  even  as  &r  as 
J^ga.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  were  grazing  on  the  fine 
pasture-grounds  at  the  border  of  the  valley,  under  the  protection 
of  a  couple  of  hamlets  well  defended  by  a  stockade ;  but  the  herb- 
age was  full  of  smair  venomous  snakes,  which  repeatedly  crossed 
our  path  in  such  numbers  as  I  never  saw  before.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  border  of  the  territory  of  Jiiggurd,  my  companion  returned 
to  his  residence. 

Leaving  the  walled  town  of  Jdgguni  (surrounded  by  a  good 
many  monkey-bread-trees)  on  the  hills  to  bur  lefl^  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  five  tniles  along  the  border  of  the  valley,  and 
only  once  crossing  a  romantic  rocky  defile,  the  considerable  town 
of  Diggi;  and  here  I  hid  the  satisfection  of  being  officially  re- 
ceived by  three  sons  of  the  Governor  of  Zogfrma,  who  quite  unex- 
pectedly came  galloping  up  to  the  front  and  saluted  me,  wishing 
xne  all  possible  success  on  my  dangerous  imdertaking,  and  bidding 
me  welcome  to  the  province  of  their  father.  The  eldest  of  the 
three  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  splendidly  mounted 
upon  a  tall  gray  horse.  Pursuing  then  our  march  in  their  com- 
pany, we  immoliately  entered  -the  wide  feddama  which  separated 
us  fix)m  Zogfrma;.  and  it  took  us  more  than  three  hours  to  cross 
this  shallow  swampy  valley,  the  whole  of  which  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  is  filled  with  water,  but  which  at  present  Was  only  in- 
tersected by  two  broken  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  while  I  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  make  out,  at  this  spot,  an  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel of  the  gulbi:  and  yet,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  whole 
vaUey  is  flooded  by  a  river  of  considerable  breadth. 

The  town,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  day  wall  in  good  repair, 
impressed  me  as  being  more  considerable  than  I  had  supposed  it 
to  be.  We  were  led  immediately  to  our  quarters,  and  wfere  here 
treated  with  very  good  tfggera^  or  prepared  millet  and  sour  milk; 
after  which  a  large  calabash  fiill  of  rice,  and,  a  short  time  after,  a 
heifer,  were  brought  me  as  a  present  Later  in  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor,  Hamed  Biirtu,  and  found 
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him  a  veiy  decent-looking  man  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  abnost  European  features,  but  with  rather  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  His  residence  had  a  very  stately  appear- 
ance, and  surprised  me  not  a  little  by  its  style  of  architecture, 
which  i^proached  to  the  Gothic,  although  the  fine  and  well-orna- 
mented clay  walls  were  only  loosely  held  together  by  a  framework 
of  boards  and  branches.  Presenting  to  him  a  red  bemiis  of  mid- 
dling quality,  a  piece  of  muslin,  a  pair  of  razors,  and  some  other 
trifles^  I  delivered  to  him  the  letter  with  which  Ehalflu  had  fur- 
nidied  tne,  and  explained  to  him  how  the  ruler  of  Gando  had 
given  me  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  conduct  me  safe  to  Fogha; 
for  the  two  horsemen  whom  I  had  with  me,  one  from  Oando  and 
the  other  from  S6koto,  were  only  of  service  as*  long  as  there  was 
any  thing  to  eat  and  while  there  was  no  great  danger.  He  re- 
ceived my  address  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and  informed  me 
that  there  were  two  roads,  one  of  them  leading  straight  on  through 
the  midst  of  the  forest  from  Zogirma  to  the  town  of  EalHul.  This 
he  said  was  the  safest^  though  it  was  probably  too  dijfficult  for  my 
heavily-laden  camels.  The  other,  he  added,  was  more  convenient 
but  very  unsafe.  He  promised,  however,  that  he  would  find  trust- 
worthy men  to  escort  me. 

Zo^irma  may  contain  from  VOOO  to  8000  inhabitants;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  suffering  greatly  from  fiunine,  on  account  of  the 
war  which  had  been  raging  for  the  last  two  years  between  the 
FtUbe  conquerors  of  the  country  and  the  native  inhabitants  the 
Dendi,  who,  favored  by  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  their 
oppressors,  had  risen  to  assert  their  independence ;  and  I  could 
scarcely  fe^l  dissatisfied  with  my  host  when,  after  the  first  signs 
of  hospitality  which  he  had  shown  me,  he  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  own  wants,  although  we  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  com.  I  was  very  sorry  that,  owing  to  the 
unfiivorable  circumstances  of  the 'whole  country,  I  was  prevented 
from  visiting  the  town  of  Bunza  (which  is  situated  south  fix)m 
Zogfrma),  on  accoxmt  of  its  interesting  and  important  situation  as 
r^ards  the  ititercourse  with  Viipe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gulbi, 
where  it  is  stUl  navigable,  and  tiie  number  of  del^  palms  which 
are  said  to  adorn  it  There  was  also  residing  in  this  place  a  man 
whom  I  should  like  to  have  visited,  inasmuch  as  he  is  reported  to 
possess  a  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Kanta,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  province  of  Kebbi  to  the  neighboring  countries. 
His  name  is  M'allem  Mahamiidu. 
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Thursday^  June  9  A.  We  'were  to  start  the  following  day,  in 
order  to  allow  our  camels  some  rest  before  entering  the  unsafe 
wilderness ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  news  suddenly 
arrived  that  a  party  of  Tawarek,  with  about  forty  camels  besides 
bullocks  and  asses,  had  arrived  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Tilli 
on  their  way  to  Fogha,  thus  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  trav- 
ersing the  wilderness  with  some  degree  of  security.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  we  should  start  in  the  afternoon  by  way  of  Tilli, 
which  certainly  lay  greatly  out  of  our  road,  in  order  to  join  this 
party,  while  my  yoimg  friend  A'bii  Bakr,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
governor,  rode  immediately  to  the  neighboring  town  to  induce 
those  people  to  wait  for  us.  It  was  thus  deemed  sufficient  to  give 
me  for  companions  only  two  horsemen ;  but  fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a  character  that  I  preferred  them  to  at  least  a  dozen  other 
people,  both  of  them  being  experienced  old  warriors  and  most  re- 
spectable men,  one  of  them  having  been  till  lately  the  governor 
of  the  town  of  D^,  which  was  now  deserted,  and  the  site  of 
which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road.  I  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid 
of  my  two  former  effeminate  companions,  Lowel,  the  servant  of 
the  Governor  of  Gando,  and  Beshlr,  an  attendant  of  the  ghaladima 
in  S6kot6,  as  they  had  been  of  scarcely  any  use  to  me  op  my  way 
hither,  except,  perhaps,  in  procuring  me  a  better  reception  fix)m 
'  the  governors  of  the  towns  and  villages ;  and  I  gladly  comphed 
with  the  demands  of  my  new  companions,  by  giving  to  each  of 
thiem  a  new  black  "litham"  or  "rawani  bald"  for  themselves,  a 
flask  of  rose  oil  for  their  wives,  and  one  thousand  shells  for  the 
expenses  of  their  households  during  their  absence. 

Eetuming  then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  western 
border  of  the  broad  fiddama,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
four  miles,  when  the  sun  had  already  gone  down,  the  tpwn  of 
Tilli,  which,  coming  from  Diggi,  we  had  had  just  opposite  us  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Here  the  danger  from  the  enemy 
was  already  considered  so  great  that  the  gates  of  the  town  on  this 
side  had  been  walled  up,  only  a  very  narrow  passage  having  been 
left;,  which  could  only  be  used  by  way  of  a  drawbridge  or  kadar- 
ku.  Having  here  learned  that  our  new  companions  were  already 
gone  on  in  advance,  and  ha^  encamped  at  the  very  border  of  the 
forest,  we  changed  our  direction  from  northeast  to  northwest,  and. 
after  a  march  of  about  a  mile,  encamped  close  to  them.  A  large 
herd  of  cattle  had  its  resting-place  in  the  neighborhood. 

Friday  J  JunelOih.  When  we  started,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
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morning,  we  soon  left  the  cultivated  grounds  and  entered  a  dense 
forest,  whicli  at  the  present  season  had  a  very  pleasant  appear- 
ance, all  the  trees  being  in  blossom  and  spreading  a  delightftJ 
fragrance  aroiind.  We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  when,  after 
proceeding  about  five  miles,  we  passed  two  extensive  ponds,  which 
supplied  us  with  delicious  water.  But  on  our  return  journey,  in 
August,  1854,  the  water  of  these  same  ponds  had  aajuired  such  a 
pernicious  character,  that  it  almost  poisoned  the  whole  of  my 
troop.  A  little  beyond  these  ponds  we  had  a  considerable  rocky 
decHvity,  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  from  the  top  of  which  we 
surveyed  the  extensive  forest  before  us.  To  our  disappointment, 
we  encamped  at  a  very  early  hour,  a  Kttle  after  noon ;  but  a  short 
distance  ferther  on,  the  danger  would  have  become  so  imminent 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  p^iss  the  night  there.  Having 
therefore  pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  I  indulged 
with  great  deUght  in  the  pleasure  of  an  open  encampment,  such 
as  I  had  not  enjoyed  since  leaving  Gawasii,  the  dirty  huts  in 
which  I  had  lately  taken  up  my  quarters  having  literally  turned 
my  stomach.  But  I  had  to  enjoy  this  wild,  encampment  rather 
longer  than  was  pleasant;  for  .we  had  to  remain  in  it  the  whole 
of  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of  my  friends  the  A'sbenawa 
losing,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  one  of  ^eir  camels,  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  abandon.  This  involuntary  feat  of  mine  pro- 
cured me  a  name  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  bo  that  when  I  safe- 
ly returned  the  following  year  from  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  designated  me  only  as  the  man  who 
had  spent  a  day  in  the  unsafe  wilderness. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  stay  here  a  third  day : 
for  when  we  were  getting  ready  our  luggage  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  a  very  violent  thunder-storm  broke  out,  with  torrents 
of  rain,  which  made  our  open  encampment  rather  imcomfortable, 
and  did  not  allow  us  to  start  until  a  late  hour.  After  a  march  of 
about  four  miles  through  a  very  dense  forest  with  low  ridges  on 
our  right,  we  reached  the  site  of  Bfrni-n-Ddbe,  a  beautiful  open 
spot  adorned  with  a  rich  abundance  of  dor6wa  besides  a  tolerable 
number  of  deldb  palms,  while  beyond  the  rich  mass  of  vegetation 
a  hUly  chain  approached  from  the  northeast.  Footprints  of  ele- 
phants were  here  observed  in  every  direction.  The  rich  character 
of  the  country  scarcely  allows  the  traveler  to  suspect  that  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  lies  the  province  of  Mauri  or  A'rewd,  which  all 
my  authorities  represent  as  a  country  approaching  dosely  to  the 
nature  of  the  desert 
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Having  then  entered  again  thick  forest^  which  occasionally  be- 
came so  dense  that  it  scarcely  allowed  us  to  pass,  and  caused  re- 
peated delays,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles,  a 
large  depression  or  shallow  vale  coming  from  the  northeast  fit)m 
the  province  of  Mauri,  and  therefore  called  DaUul  or  Rafi-n-Mauri 
(the  Vale  of  Mauri),  richly  clad  with  a  proftision  of  the  most  suc- 
culent herbage  and  with  numerous  del^  palms,  besides  a  few 
specimens  of  the  diim  palm;  and  having  halted  here  for  a  few 
minutes  near  a  well  and  the  site  of  a  former  Piillo  settlement  of 
the  name  of  Bana,  we  crossed  the  path  which  leads  from  Mauri  to 
Y^u,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bdndina.  This  is  the  most 
dajigerous  part  of  the  whole  route,  on  account  of  the  two  prov- 
inces, that  of  Mauri  and  D^ndina,  having  rebelled,  and  there  be- 
ing constant  intercourse  between  the  enemy  in  these  two  quarters 
along  this  track,  so  that  our  companions  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
when  fresh  footprints  of  horses  were  here  discovered.  However 
we  could  move  on  but  slowly  on  account  of  the  dense  thicket^  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  fruit  of  the  deldb  palm, 
com  being  extremely  scanty  and  scarcely  to  be  got  in  this  region 
2if,  the  time.  Here  the  camel  whiph  I  had  received  from  Khalflu 
in  a  present^  and  which  I  had  ^ven  up  to  my  M6jebrl  compan- 
ion, went  raving  mad,  making  the  most  ludicrous  leaps,  and  kick- 
ing in  every  direction,  tiU  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

At  length  we  emerged  from  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  fertile 
but  neglected  vale,  and  ascended  higher  ground,  which  separates 
the  dallul  Mauri  from  the  daUul  F6gha,*  and,  after  a  while,  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  hilly  chain  bordering  the  ea^  side  of  thje  lat-^ 
ter  valley,  which  runs  from  K  20"^  E.  to  S.  20°  W.,  being  at  the 
broadest  part  about  1000  yards  across.  These  valleys  certainly 
form  a  yeiy  remarkable  feature  in  this  quarter,  and,  by  their  shal- 
low character  and  the  total  want  of  a  current  in  the  water  here 
collected,  evidently  prove  the  little  inclination  which  the  country 
has  toward  the  Niger,  as  well  as  the  limited  extent  of  ground 
which  they  drain ;  and  it  seems  extremely  doubtftd  whether,  even 
after  the  plentifal  rains  which  occasionally  Ml  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  A'sben,  the  water-courses  of  that  region  have  even 
the  BHghtest  connection  with  these  shallow  vales  which  joia  the 
Niger. 

It  was  hSlf  past  four  in  the  afternoon  when,  greatly  fatigued  by 
our  long  and  slow  march,  we  gradually  descended  the  shelving 
*  Dallnl  Fdghft  joins  the  Niger  at  Bfrni-n-IMle,  one  da^  and  a  half  from  Gija. 
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ground  into  &e  valley  of  Fdgha,  the  beautifhlly  sloping  banks  of 
which  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  dtim  palms,  but  are  entire- 
ly wanting  in  del^  palms.  Crossing  then  the  green  vale,  which 
was  clothed  with  rank  grass,  and  only  presented  here  and  there  a 
broken  sheet  of  water,  we  reached  the  first  salt-manufecturing 
hamlet,  which  is  situated  on  a  mound  of  rubbish  of  almost  regu- 
larly quadrangular  shape,  and  of  about  thirty  feet  elevation,  not 
unlike  the  ancient  towns  of  Assyria,  while  at  its  foot  a  shallow, 
dirty  pond  of  brackuah  water  of  almost  black  color  spread  out,  the 
whole  scenery  forming  a  very  remarkable  ensemble^  of  which*  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  fidr  representation  in  the  plate 
opposite. 

A  few  cattle  were  grazing  here  and  there,  but  they  looked  very 
sickly  and  emaciated,  and  skeletons  of  others  were  lying  about  in 
all  directions,  proving  the  ravages  that  disease  had  made  among 
them ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  general  epidemic  diseases  visit  the 
cattle  in  these  regions  as  weU  as  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  at  certain  periods,  the  conquering  tribe  settled  in  this 
quarter  having  had  to  sustain  a  long  siege  against  the  enemy,mo6t 
of  their  cattle,  being  cooped  up  in  the  town,  had  perished  for  want 
of  pasture.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disasters,  the  inhabitants 
of  Kallful  stood  their  ground ;  for  the  Fulbe  hereabouts  are  a  very 
warlike  race,  and  are  excellent  archers.  Several  of  them,  attract- 
ed by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  with  com,  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need,  rushed  past  us  on  horseback  as  we 
were  looking  out  for  a  place  where  we  might  take  up  our  quarters 
with  some  degree  of  safety.  Leaving  two  other  salt-manufiEM3tur- 
ing  hamlets  on  our  left  side  equally  jutting  out  into  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  we  descended  at  length  fix>m  a  higher  slope  crowned 
by  a  cluster  of  well-built  but  at  present  deserted  huts ;  and,  being 
informed  that  the  town  of  Kalllul,  or  Kaura,  was  still  some  dis- 
tance ofl^  and  fiir  out  of  our  road,  we  turned  into  one  of  these 
salt-hamlets,  which  was  the  fourth  on  this  side.  Here  we  were 
quartered  in  a  very  excellent  hut,  but  suflfered  greatly  fix)m  mus- 
quitoes  during  the  following  night. 

We  remained  in  this  poor  hamlet  the  following  day,  and,  being 
aware  of  the  great  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  this 
tract  of  cotmtry,  I  had  no  more  urgent  business  than  to  dispatch 
two  of  my  men  early  in  the  morning  to  our  companions  the  AV 
benawa,  who  had  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  in  or- 
der to  endeavor  to  buy  from  them  as  much  com  as  they  were 
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able  to  spare ;  but  my  servants  soon  returned  with  the  news  that 
the  distressed  inhabitants  had  taken  fix)m  the  fetaki  or  native 
traders  all  their  com  by  force.  I  was  therefore  rather  badly  off, 
but  nevertheless  was  prevented  from  pursuing  my  route  at  once, 
as  the  camels  wanted  some  repose.  The  site  of  our  hamlet  was 
highly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  soon  set  out  for  a  stroll  around 
this  artificial  mound  of  rubbish.  It  was  of  considerable  size, 
measuring  about  200  yards  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
with  an  elevation  of  50  feet  toward  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
about  20  toward  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  whole  of  this  mound 
bearing  evident  proof  of  its  artificial  character,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  nothing  but  the  soil  of  the  valley  itself  from  which  the  saline 
particles  had  been  extracted.  The  salt  is  here  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  The  earth  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vale,  and  put  into  large  funnels  made  of  straw  and  reeds,  when 
water  is  poured  upon  the  earth,  and  strained  through  the  funnels, 
after  which  it  is  caught  in  vessels  placed  underneath,  and  then 
boiled,  and  the  sediment  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  small  loaf 

That  it  is  the  earth  which  contains  the  saline  particles,  and  not 
the  rank  grass  which  grows  here,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  in 
other  places  there  is  no  doubt  that  salt  is  extracted  from  the  grass 
growing  in  such  localities ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  burning, 
the  salt  being  extracted  from  the  ashes ;  tod  no  such  process  is 
pursued  here.  The  salt  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  quite  fit 
for  cooking  purposes ;  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality  than  the  bit- 
ter salt  of  Bflma,  although,  no  doubt,  far  inferior  to  the  beautifiil 
crystal  salt  of  Taod^nni,  of  which  I  here  saw  the  first  specimen 
with  some  Songhay  pilgrims,  who  had  left  H<5mbori  four  months 
previously  on  their  way  to  Mekka.  However,  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  only  practicable  in  the  dry,  or  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  latter  the  valley  is  quite 
ftiU  of  water,  which  then  is  fresh,  and  is  said  to  contain  plenty,  of 
fish,  the  saltish  properties  of  the  soil  being  too  scanty  and  incon- 
siderable to  impregnate  so  large  a  body  of  water.  Even  at  present 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  aqueous  element  had  already  col- 
lected, filling,  in  some  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  banks,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  so  that  the 
people  could  not  make  use  of  the  soil  from  the  valley  itself;  but 
they  had  stored  up  a  suf&cient  provision  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  labors  for  a  month  or  two  longer. 

The  Fiilbe  call  these  places  sfle-ch611i.    It  is  only  the  salt  which 
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induces  Ae  inhabitants  to  remain  in  tliis  locality,  for  they  have 
been  harassed  extremely  by  their  energetic  enemy  the  D^ndi. 
The  town  of  Kallful  had  had  to  sustain,  during  a  veiy  short  pe- 
riod, no  fewer  than  five  attacks  from  the  latter,  whose  chief  seat, 
.Yflu,  closely  borders  upon  thep:  territory ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
sad  circumstance  of  all  tiieir  cattle  having  died,  tiiese  people  had 
also  lost  the  whole  of  their  slaves,  who,  imder  such  circumstances, 
had  run  away  in  a  body.  The  n^hborhood,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  was  so  unsafe,  that  the  people  of  the  town  would  not  al- 
low me  to  stay  in  the  open  hamlet  where  I  was,  and  wanted  me  to 
come  to  them  behind  their  wall ;  but  fearing  longer  delay  I  de- 
chned,  and  fixed  my  departure  for  the  following  day. 

Y^u,*  the  principal  place  of  D6idina,  the  country  of  the  D^n- 
di  (a  branch  of  the  Songhay,  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  on  an- 
other occasion),  is  situated  only  about  seven  or  eight  miles  lower 
down  this  same  valley,  which  joins  the  Great  Eiver  at  the  town 
of  D61e,  and  which  is  especiaJly  inhabited  by  Songhay  people. 
Their  well-known  and  renowned  chief,  G6jida,  had  recently  died, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother  of  his  of  the  name 
of  G6du,  who  kept  up  the  struggle  against  the  conquering  tribe 
with  considerable  energy,  and  probably,  if  he  had  been  better  pro- 
vided with  cavalry,  would  have  long  ago  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  countrymen,  by  driving  away  the  Piilbe  from  the 
valley  of  F6^ia,  and  thus  opening  a  fi-ee  intercourse  with  the 
countries  to  the  north.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Kalliul,  as  I  as- 
sured myself  especially  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  entered  the 
town,  are  hardy  warriors,  and  keep  well  together,  although  that 
htfle  community  is  ruled  by  four  petty  chiefc — Sefiina,  Mamma 
Yidi,  and  two  brothers  called  Mamma  Gtinga  and  A'medu  Giinga. 
Even  on  the  present  occasion  of  my  journey  westward,  these  petty 
chiefi  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  made  each  of  them  a  small  present; 
but  none  of  them  was  able  to  supply  me  with  even  the  smallest 

*  For  the  other  places  of  IMndinay  see  Appendix  V.  Here  I  wiU  only  ennmer- 
ate  a  few  yiUages  belonging  to  the  districts  which  we  passed  on  our  road  from  Zo- 
glrma,  and  Ijing  Just  in  the  border  district  of  the  Songhay^  and  H^nsa  territories. 
Close  to  Jifnjn  lie  the  following  places,  or  rather  hamlets,  at  present  greatly  re- 
duced :  Karikar^  *Abd  el  'Azi,  Jabore,  B^  D^mana,  QangiUige.  The  following 
places  are  said  to  lie  along  the  dallol  Edgha,  but  I  am  not  able  to  indicate  their  sit- 
uation more  distinctly :  Biima,  B^ngn,  Ban^  Hamkiri,  Ny^nsamd,  Kiidom,  Ger- 
giKnga,  and  LtCdn.  There  is  no  snch  town  as  **  B£mi-n-F<5gha,"  F<5gha  being  only 
the  name  of  the  vaUey ;  but  not  tar  from  Kallful  there  is  another  town  called  B^nra. 
Most  of  the  yillagea  mentioned  are  inhabited  by  pagans. 
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provision  of  com,  although  they  all  evinced  their  benevolent  dis- 
position, anli  Sefifna  (who,  by  wearing  a  miserable  sort  of  bemtis 
of  the  poorest  description,  seemed  to  vindicate  his  superiority  over 
his  brother  chiefe)  made  me  a  present  of  100  K61a  nuts,  whidi 
luxury  he  could  more  easily  spare  than  a  few  grains  of  com. 
Mamma  Yf  di,  on  the  other  hand,  an  elderly  gentleman,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  amiable  conduct,  and  understood  even  a  little 
Hausa.  Generally  speaking,  none  of  the  Fiilbe  here  speak  a 
single  word  of  that  language,  the  valley  of  F6gha  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Hausa  an^  the  Songhay  languages.  I  like- 
wise received  a  visit  from  two  sons  of  the  kadhi  or  alkali,  one  of 
whom,  of  the  name  of  *Abd  el  Wahabi,  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  of  very  gentlemanlike  bearing,  more  like  a  European 
in  his  countenance  than  a  native  of  Negroland,  and  of  a  melan- 
choly turn  of  mind,  which  awakened  my  interest  in  him. 

Tuesday^  June  14^.  My  two  warlike  companions  fix>m  Zogfr- 
ma,  who,  by  their  experience  and  energetic  conduct,  had  inspired 
me  with  almost  unbounded  confidence,  and  whom  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  attached  to  me  for  a  much  longer  period,  had  re- 
turned home  the  moment  I  reached  the  border  of  the  valley,  find- 
ing their  only  safety  in  speed  and  secrecy,  and  cutting  straight 
across  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
used  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  here  another  escort,  but  all  in 
vain.  However,  Mamma  Yfdi  having  promised  that  a  guide 
should  overtake  me  on  the  road,  I  started  tolerably  early  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey  through  this  unsafe 
wilderness,  being  anxious  not  to  cause  more  delay,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  danger  of  my  situation  in  consequence  of  the  news  of 
my  proceedings  having  spread  through  the  neighborhood;  but 
instead  of  making  right  across  tlie  country,  I  was  first  obliged  to 
retrace  my  steps  north^ward,  to  the  very  place  where  I  had  cross- 
ed the  valley  two  days  previously,  for,  Kalllul  being  any  thing 
but  a  place  of  trade  and  commerce,  all  the  little  intercourse  which 
is  still  going  on  in  this  region  is  carried  on  along  the  direct  road, 
without  touching  at  this  place. 

A  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  from  this  spot  a  rich  source 
of  excellent  fresh  water  gushes  out  from  the  rocky  ground,  and 
forms  a  large  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  affording  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  black,  muddy  water  which  covers  the 
remainder  of  the  surfiace.  Having  taken  in  here  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter, we  then  passed  several  other  salt-hamlets  or  sfle-ch611i,  and 
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emeiging  from  the  valley  ascended  the  higher  ground,  which  pre- 
sent^ open  pastures  with  only  a  little  underwood  scattered  in 
bushes  here  and  there,  principally  the  g6nda  bush  and  the  poison- 
ous plant  damankadda,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  repeat- 
edly as  forming  an  ornament  of  the  landscape,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  camel. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  view  over  the  valley  from 
this  undulating  ground  was  highly  interesting.  We  had  just  en- 
tered denser  forest,  when  my  friend  Yidi  overtook  me,  accompa- 
nied by  two  horsemen,  and  handing  me,  to  my  great  surprise, 
besides  a  good  provision  of  salt,  2000  kurdf,  or  shells,  which  I 
only  reluctantly  accepted  for  the  sake  of  my  servants.  He  also 
brought  me  a  guide,  who  was  to  accompany  me  as  fer  as  Garbo. 
We  therefore  pursued  our  march  cheerftdly,  but  experienced  re- 
peated delays  in  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest  The  trees  were 
rather  dry,  and  not  very  luxuriant,  no  rain  having  fallen  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  some  time.  A  little  fisurther  on  we  passed 
a  small  pond,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Tawarek  half-castes 
from  2iaberma  or  Ch^gazar,  who  were  carrying  the  salt  of  F6gha 
to  their  home  on  a  small  number  of  oxen  and  asses.  We  en- 
camped at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  near  an- 
other smaU  pond,  on  an  open  spot,  where  I  again  enjoyed  an  open 
encampment,  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  a  traveling  life. 

Wednesday^  June  15ih.  Soon  after  starting,  we  had  to  descend 
a  rocky  passage,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  the  road,  frt)m  time  to 
time,  enlivened  by  small  parties  oi  travelers.  First  we  fell  in 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Am£n,  from  Hamed- 
Allahi,  the  capital  of  the  western  empire  of  tlie  Fulbe,  who  had 
come  by  way  of  Jtinju,  and  who,  having  cherished  the  good  inten- 
tion of  perfoiming  tiie  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  had  been  frightened 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  road ;  and  fisurther  on  we  met  another  par- 
ty of  travelers,  among  whom  was  a  limtiini,  that  is  to  say,  a  Moor, 
a  man  of  mixed  Arab  and  Berber  blood,  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Limtiina,  who,  having  once  formed  the  chief  portion  of  tlie 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Merabetfn  (Ahnoravides),  are  at 
present  scattered  and  settled,  in  small  fragments,  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  stout  Mid  active  little  fellow, 
with  an  open  countenance,  and,  being  on  his  way  to  Mekka, 
riiished  immediately  toward  me  to  salute  me,  asking  me  whether 
I  was  a  Turk  or  a  Christian.  I  presented  him  with  a  dollar,  re- 
questing him  to  give  a  short  note  (which  I  wrote  on  the  spot)  to 
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my  fiiend  Haj  Beehfr,  in  KiSkawa,  wherein  I  informed  liim  of 
my  whereabouts. 

Having  then  passed  several  ponds,  among  which  the  tebtL  Su- 
gfndo  was  the  most  important,  and  made  another  rooky  descent, 
fix)m  the  top  of  which  we  overlooked  the  large  valley  or  dallnl 
of  B6so,  and  having  turned  round  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Qarbo  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Qarbo 
is  a  small  place,  half  deserted,  and  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
the  D^ndi  of  Tanda  having  made  a  foray  against  this  place  only 
two  days  previously,  and  carried  away  almost  all  the  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  of  importance,  as  being  the 
last  Hausa  place  in  this  direction,  the  regions  to  the  west  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  Songhay  and  Piilbe.  A  day  wall,  which 
was  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  town,  had  just  been  b^un 
but  left  half  finished.  Numbers  of  corn-stacks  inspired  us  with 
the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  here  to  supply  ourselves  with 
com ;  but  not  a  grain  was  to  be  obtained.  There  was  therefore 
no  staying  in  this  place,  although  our  heavily  laden  camels  were 
rather  fetigued  after  the  forced  march  through  the  wilderness. 

Thursday y  Jwrn  16^.  At  a  tolerably  early  hour  we  were  again 
on  the  march  through  the  fields,  where  the  jfresh  crops  were  just 
shooting  up ;  but  a  little  fiirther  on  they  had  attained  already  to  a 
greater  height,  and  were  just  being  cleared  of  weeds.  Cattle  also 
were  not  entirely  wanting,  and  gave  sufficient  proof  that,  xmder  a 
strong  government,  there  were  elements  enough  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  ground  her©  is  broken  by  several  cavities  or 
hollows,  where  ponds  are  formed,  which  of  course  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  season.  Some  of  them,  although  of  considerable 
circumference,  contained  salt  water  of  a  blackish  color.  Thus, 
having  passed  a  fresh  swampy  depression,  where  diim  and  del^ 
pahns  also  were  not  unfrequent,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
about  seven  miles,  a  fiarming  village  called  Lanaddji,  where  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  corn-stacks  attracted  my  attention;  but 
although  built  of  day  they  are  not  pretty,  and  neither  similar  to 
the  nobler  style  of  those  which  we  have  found  in  the  Mtisgu 
country,  nor  to  those  which  we  are  to  meet  with  fiirther  on,  in 
the  coimtry  of  Masina.  The  whole  cultivation  consists  here  of 
negro  millet,  to  the  exdusion  of  rice  and  sorghum.  Last  year's 
crop  had  here  also  been  very  Bcanty ;  and  we  endeavored  in  vain 
to  procure  a  supply.  We  had  then  to  cross  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  or  rafi,  which  at  present  exhibited  only  separate  sheets  of 
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water,  while  on  my  return  joum^  the  following  year,  later  in 
the  season,  it  was  almost  entirely  inundated  But  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  hamlet,  even  at  present,  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  an  extensive  swamp  covered  with  rank  grass. 

We  took  up  our  quarters,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles, 
in  an  open  village  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  overhanging  a 
large  dieet  of  water  which  is  overgrown  with  reeds ;  it  is  called 
Songho-sare,  meaning  probably  **  the  town  of  the  Songhay,"  but 
nevertheless  a  very  remarkable  name,  as  "sare"  is  no^t  a  Son- 
g^y,  but  a  Mandingo  word.  Besides  Songhay  and  IMlbe,  it  was 
inhabited  by  serfs  belonging  to  the  people  of  Tamkala;  and, 
being  a  fismning  village,  it  was  ftill  of  corn-stacks.  All  the  huts 
in  these  Songhay  villages  consist  merely  of  reeds;,  and  while  they 
are  less  solid  than  the  dwellings  of  Kebbi,  which  throughout  are 
.built  with  day  walls,  they  are  better  ventilated  and  have  a  less 
offensive  smeU.  There  was  here  a  jovial  old  Pullo  &rmer,  with 
a  cheerftil  countenance  and  pleasing  manners,  of  the  name  of 
Mammaga,  who  behaved  very  hospitably  toward  me,  and,  besides 
milk  and  com,  even  made  me  a  pres^it  of  a  sheep, 

Friday^  June  llth.  There  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
night;  but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  much  rain,  and  tiie  sky, 
not  having  been  lightened  by  a  discharge,  was  thickly  overcast 
when  we  set  out  An  extensive  tract  of  country  consisting  of 
sandy  soil  was  here  under  cultivation,  while  the  trees  at  first  were 
very  scanty;  but  gradually  the  country  became  more  wooded, 
.  while  considerable  herds  of  cattle  gave  life  to  the  landscape.  Af- 
ter we  had  passed  another  pond  of  water,  we  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  to  refiresh  ourselves  near  a  herd  of  cattle,  which  was  the 
property  of  a  clan  of  Ftilbe,  called  Danan-koye,  the  original  inhab- 
itants belonging  to  tihat  part  of  the  Songhay  nation  which  are 
called  Germibe ;  and  proceeding  through  a  more  woody  cpuntry 
with  an  undulating  surfiace,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  very- 
early  hour  in  another  ferming  village,  called  Tig6re:  for  my 
camels  were  in  want  of  rest,  and  I  was  too  weak  myself  to  resist 
thot  wishes  of  my  servants.  This  village  is  exclusively  inhabited 
by  independent  fiurmers,  although  belonging  to  the  native  Son- 
ghay stock.  The  architecture  of  the  place  was  entirely  diflferent 
from  that  of  Songho-sare  (which  is  more  of  a  slave  village),  con- 
sisting of  very  large  court-yards,  which  evidently  appeared  intend- 
ed for  a  rich  supply  of  cattle,  although  at  the  present  moment  no 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  huts  them- 
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selves,  althongli  consisting  entirely  of  reeds,  were  large  and  spa- 
cious. We  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  as  the  may- 
or of  the  hamlet  was  by  no  means  of  a  jovial  or  hospitable  dispor 
sition,  besides  that  the  Songhay  in  general  are  among  the  most 
inhospitable  pecqde  I  ever  met,,and,  in  their  present  degraded 
political  situation,  are  of  a  rather  sullen  character.  Moreover, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet,  just  at  that  moment,  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  as  they  had  received  the  news  that  DaMu, 
the  young  rebellious  chieftain  of  Zaberma,  or  Zenna,  was  about 
to  attack  Alxi  1  Hassan,  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  with  a  strong 
force ;  and  this  ray  of  hope,  of  once  more  making  themselves  in- 
dependent of  those  foreign  intruders  who  had  conquered  their 
country,  could  not  &il  at  once  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  these 
people,  who  had  formerly  offered  a  long  resistance  to  the  Fiilbe, 
and  to  render  them  indisposed  to  honor  a  stranger  who  was  pay- 
ing his  court  to  those  foreign  rulers,  and  at  present  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  chief  of  Gando.  This  report  was  the  reason  of 
my  giving  up  my  intended  visit  to  the  town  of  Tamkala,  which 
lay  a  short  distance  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Say,  toward  the 
north,  where  we  expected  to  find  a  supply  tif  com. 

Saturday^  June  l^tlf,.  On  leitving  Tig6re,  we  passed  by  the  well, 
which  presented  a  busy  scene,  numbers  of  women  being  engaged 
in  drawing  water.  Although  situated  in  a  depression,  it  was 
twelve  fathoms  in  depth.  Farther  on  we  passed  another  well, 
which  had  even  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence,  to  prevent 
strangers  from  using  it;  and  in  the  village  of  TilkSre,  which  we 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  well,  although  si^ 
uated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  measured  as  much  as  twenty-five 
fathoms  in  d^th.  Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  my  cajnels,  I 
was  induced  by  my  people  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  this  viljage; 
but  I  was  heartily  tired  of  these  short  marches,  for  the  hut  where 
I  was  lodged  was  in  very  bad  qcmdition,  being  extremely  small 
and  dirty,  with  no.  trees  to  afford  a  little  shade  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day.  ProvisHMis  were  also  here  very  scanty;  and  it 
was  \¥ith  great  difficulty  that  I  obtained  a  small  supply  of  com  for 
our  horses.  But  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  little  sour 
milk,  there  being  a  tolerably  large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to 
Piilbe  cattle-breeders,  who  inhabit  a  sort  of  suburb  at  the  north- 
western end  of  the  village.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  suffer- 
ing from  draught,  as  there  had  been  qo  rain  for  the  last  eight 
days ;  nor  did  a  thunder-storm,  which  in  the  afternoon  gathered 
fix>m  the  east,  bring  us  a  single  drop. 
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Sunday^  JunelWh.  The  district,  also,  IliTOagh  which  lay  the  first 
part  of  this  day's  march,  was  extremely  parch^  and  suffering  fixMn 
want  of  rain,  and  in  consequence  of  this  drought,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season,  the  ground  hereabout  had  not  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation ;  but  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
three  miles,  through  a  coimtry  partly  laid  out  in  fields,  partly 
covered  with  underwood,  we  entered  a  district  which  had  been 
more  &vored  with  rain,  and  where  the  labors  of  the  field  had  be- 
gun. The  people  here  make  use  of  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  of 
a  difibrent  i^pe  firom  what  I  observed  in  other  quarters. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  then  again  succeeded  «ach  other 
alternately ;  and  having  passed  a  fitrming-village  of  some  extent 
called  Tanna,  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  four  miles  beyond, 
in.a  village  called  T6ndifii,  but  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  obtain 
a  hut  for  our  use,  as  the  head  man  of  the  village  was  too  lazy,  or 
too  obstinate,  to  leave  his  cool  shed  in  the  heat  of  the  day:  prob- 
ably here  also  the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  their  countrymen  in 
Zaberma  kept  the  minds  oi  the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement 
The  hamlet,  which  is  rather  a  miserable  one,  has  received  its 
name  from  lying  at  the  commenc^nent  of  a  rocky  district,  which 
extends  from  here  to  the  river,  a  hill  or  mound  being  called 
"  tdndi'*  in  the  Songhay  language.  We  were  now  close  to  the 
Niger;  and  I  was  justified  in  indulging  in  the  hqpe  that  I  might 
the  next  day  behold  with  my  own  eyes  that  great  river  of  Western 
Africa,  which  has  caused  such  intense  curiosity  in  Europe,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  eastern  branch  of  which  I  myself  dis- 
covered. 

Monday^  June  20th.  Elated  with  such  feelings,  I  set  out  the  next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  less  than 
two  hours,  through  a  rocky  wilderness  covered  with  dense  bushes, 
I  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the  river,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
more,  during  which  I  was  in  constant  sight  of  this  noble  spectacle, 
I  reached  the  place  of  embarkation,  opposite  the  town  of  Say. 

In  a  noble  unbroken  stream,  though  here,  where  it  has  become 
contracted,  only  about  700  yards  broad,  hemmed  in  on  this  side 
by  a  rocky  bank  of  firom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  the 
great  river  of  Western  Afirica  (whose  name,  under  whatever  fi^rm 
it  may  appear,  whether  Dhiiiliba,  Mayo,  Eghfrreu,  I'sa,  Kwint,  or 
Biki-n-rdwa,  meatis  nothing  but  "the  river,'^  and  which  therefore 
may  well  continue  to  be  called  the  Kiger)  was  gliding  along,  in  a 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  with  a  moderate  current  of  about 
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three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  flatter  shore  opposite,  a  large  town 
was  spreading  out,  the  low  rampart  and  huts  of  which  were  pic- 
turesquely overtopped  by  numbers  of  slender  ddm  pahns. 

This  is  the  liver-town,  or,  "ford,"  the  name  Say  meaning,  in 
this  eastern  dialect,  "  the  river."  The  Fulbe.call  it  Ghiitil,  which 
name  may  originally  have  been  applied  to  the  ford  at  the  island 
of  Oitilli.  The  banks  at  present  were  not  high ;  but  the  river,  as 
it  rises,  approaches  the  very  border  of  the  rocky  slope. 

I  had  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  the  preceding  day,  in  order 
to  have  some  large  boats  ready /for  me  to  cross  the  river.  But  no 
boat  having  arrived,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  contemplating  the 
river  scenery,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate, opposite.  There 
were  a  good  number  of  passengers,  Fdlbe  and  Songhay,  with 
as^es  and  pack-oxen,  arid  there  were  some  smialler  boats  in  readi- 
ness suitable  to  their  wants;  but  at  length  the  boats,  or  rather 
canoes,  which  were  to  carry  me  and  my  effects  across,  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width  in. the  middle,  consisting  oi 
two  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  and  sew^  together  in  the  centre. 
These  boats  are  chiefly  employed  for  conveying  the  com  fitom 
the  town  of  Sfnder,  which  Ue^  higher  up  the  river,  to  the  town 
of  Say ;  and  they  had  been  expressly  sent  for  by  the  "  king  of  the 
waters,"  or  the  inspector  of  ;Jhe  harbor,  the  "  serk£-n-jirgf,"  or 
**  latiaddo-lala,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  Prilbe,  or  "  hiyokoy,"  accord- 
ing to  his  title  in  the  Songhay  language.  The  largest  of  thtoi 
was  able  to  carry  three  of  my  camels ;  and  the  water  was  kept  out 
much  better  than  I  had  ever  yet  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
native  craft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Negroland. 

My  camels,  horses,  people,  and  luggage  having  crossed  over 
without  an  accident,  I  myself  followed,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  flUed  with  delight  when  floating  on  the  waters  of  this 
celebrated  stream,  the  exploration  of  which  had  cost  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  noble  lives.  A  little  nearer  the  western  bank,  a  short 
distance  below  the  spot  where,  the  river  is  generally  crossed,  an 
isolated  rock  starts  forth  from  the  river,  rising  at  this  season  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface;  and  beyond  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  which,  as  the  river  rises  a  little  higher,  becomes  cover- 
ed by  the  water.  The  sight  of  the  river  was  the  more  moment- 
ous to  me,  as  I  was  soon  again  to  take  leave  of  it;  for  my  former 
notion,  that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  Timbtiktu  only  by  way  of 
Libtako,  had  been  confirmed  in  Q^uido,  and  I  only  ^itertained  a 
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sliglit  hope  that  perliaps  on  a  ^ture  occasion  I  might  visit  that 
part  of  the  river  between  Timbuktu  and  Say.  From  the  very 
beginning  I  entertained  strong  doubts  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  reach  the  western  coast;  and  it  seemed  to  me  more  interesting 
to  survey  the  course  of  the  Niger  between  the  point  whele  it  has 
become  tolerably  well  known  by  the  labors  of  Mungo  Park  and 
E^n^  Cailli^  and  the  lower  portion  explored  by  the  linders,  than 
to  cross  die  whole  extent  of  Central  Africa. 

Having  presented  mysdf  at  the  governor's  house,  I  soon  ob- 
tained quarters ;  but  they  were  not  at  all  according  to  my  fimcy, 
being  small  and  narrow.  The  town,  in  its  very  low  position,  is 
not  refreshed  by  a  single  curr«it  of  air,  and  altogether  has  a  very 
oppressive  atmosphere.  The  huts  in  these  Songhay  places  are 
made  rather  for  women  than  for  men,  the  greater  part  of  such  hut 
being  occupied  by  the  female  apartment  or  the  alkilla,  and  the 
bedstead  or  serir,  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  being  inclosed  in 
a  separate  chamber  of  mats,  and  thus  leaving  only  a  very  small 
entrance,  and  obstruotmg  the  whole  interior  of  the  dwelling.  I 
have  already  had  occasion,  in  describing  the  town  of  A'gades,  to 
point  out  the  care  which  the  Songhay  people  bestow  upon  their 
matrimonial  couches;  and  I  was  obliged  flrat  of  all  to  take  down 
one  of  these  small  matting  bed-rooms  in  order  to  obtain  some 
little  ventilation  in  my  hut  At  length  I  had  made  myself  some- 
what comfortable,  when  the  governor  sent  two  calabashes  of  rice 
in  the  husk,  and  two  others  of  millet,  but  no  refi'eshment  for  the 
moment,  though  I  stood  very  much  in  nfeed  of  it,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  the  mas- 
ter of  the  harbor,  who  had  so  opportundy  supplied  me  w\th  the 
large  boats,  I  made  a  present  of  1000  shells.  Very  little  rain  had 
fidlen  as  yet  in  this  neighborhood;  and  a  thunder-storm  which 
broke  out  in  the  afternoon  did  not  reach  us.  Indeed  the  air  in 
this  low  valley,  which  is  probably  at  a  level  of  about  S60  feet, 
was  so  oppressive,  that  I  felt  at  times  almost  suffocated,  and  un- 
able to  breathe. 

The  following  morning  I  took  a  ride  round  the  place  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  shape  of  the  town  is  tolerably  quadrangular, 
being  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  thQ 
side  toward  the  river  being  unprotected*  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  each  side  measuring  about  1400  yards;  but  the  town  is  only 
thinly  inhabited,  the  dwellings  (all  of  which,  except  the  house  of 
the  governor,  consist  of  matting  and  reeds)  lying  scattered  about 
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like  so  tnaiiy  separate  liamlets.  It  is  inteTsected  from,  north  to 
south  by  a  wide  shallow  depression  or  vale  encompassed  by  diim 
pahns,  which  are  ahnost  the' only  trees  either  inside  or  outside  the 
town ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  filled  with 
water,  causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  the  town 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  various  quarters,  and  greatly 
contributing  to  its  unheaJthiness.  ,  There  can  be  no  dojibt  that,  in 
seasons  when  the  river  reaches  an  unusual  height,  the  wtole  town 
ia  under  water,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  seek  safety  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  valley. 

There  is  a  market  held  ev^ry  day  in  the  eastern  part,  not  ^ar 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  .  Poor  as  it  is,  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance icL  the  present  state  of  the  country ;  and  hence  the  town  has 
a  great  name  as  a  market-place  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
.Siidan,  a  great  many  of  whom  here  supply  their  want  of  native 
manufactures,  especially  of  the  common  dotting  for  males  and 
females,  as  the  art  of  weaving^  and  dyeing  is  greatly  neglected  in 
this  quarter,  cottoli  being  cultivated  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 
But  the  place  was  most  miserably  supplied  with  provisidhs,  there 
being  no  store  of  grain  whatever.  Every  thing  necessary  was 
brought  day  by  day  from  the  town  called  Sfnder — ^the  same,  place 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  situated  about  eighty  miles 
higher  up  the  river.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  not  finding  here 
even  a  vestige  of  the  cultivation  of  rice,  although  a  large  tract  of 
ground  on  this  low  island,  which, .  toward  the  rainy  season,  be- 
comes partiy  inundated,  is  particularly  suited  to  that  branch  of 
cultivation.  Not  even  onions  are  jgrown  in  the  place ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, I  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstance  beforehemd,  and 
had  provided  myself  with  a  la;rge  supply  of  this  usefiil  article  in 
Gando,  where  the  onions  are  excellent. 

Being  detained  in  this  place  longer  than  I  wished,  and  feeling 
a  little  better,  on  the  Thiraday  following  I  took  a  ride  along  the 
river  to  some  distance  below,  where  it  takes  a  westerly  b^id,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  dry  and  barren  aspect  which  this  island 
bore;  even  here  iieither  rice-crops  nor  vegetables,  as  might  be 
expected  along  the  banks  of  so  noble  a  river,  being  seen.  The 
island,  which  during  the  highest  level  the  river  attains  becomes 
ahnost  inundated,  bore  the  aspect  of  a  scorched  treeless  prairie; 
and  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  finding  a  cool  shade,  I  re- 
turned into  the  town,  being  cheerfully  saluted  by  all  the  people 
whom  I  met,  the  name  of  a  m6dibo  or  learned  man,  which  pre- 
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ceded  me,  gaining  me  the  &yor  of  the  inhabitants.  While  pass- 
ing along  the  streets,  I  was  delighted  to  observe  a  certain  degree 
of  industry  displayed  in  small  handicrafts  and  in  the  character  of 
the  interior  of  the  households. 

Every  thing  was  very  dear,  but  particularly  butter,  which  was 
scarcely  to  be  procured  at  all.  All  the  currency  of  the  market 
consists  of  sheUs ;  but  I  found  the  most  profitable  merchandise  to 
be  the  black  dolJi  for  female  apparel  from  Gando,  which  realized 
a  profit  of  eighty  per  cent,  while  the  Ean6  manufactures  did  not 
find  a  ready  sale.  The  black  Niipe  tobe,  of  common  manu&c- 
ture,  bought  in  Gando  for  8800  shells,  here  fetched  5000,  while 
the  black  ssenne,  manufactured  in  Gando  itself  and  bought  there 
for  1060,  sold  here  for  2000.  Of  course  all  depends,  in  this  re- 
spect, upon  the  momentary  state  of  the  intercourse  of  this  quarter 
with  Hausa;  and,  at  the  present  time,  almost  all  communication 
with  that  manufacturing  province  being  interrupted,  it  is  easy  tt) 
explain  how  aa  article  produced  in  Gando  could  realize  such  a 
percentage  in  a  town  at  so  short  a  distance  from  that  place— u 
state  of  things  which  can  not  form  the  general  rule.  At  any  rate, 
for  the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general,  Say  is  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  all  this  tract  of  the  river,  if  ihey  ever  succeed  in 
crossing  the  rapids  which  obstruct  the  river  above  Kabba  and 
especially  between  Btisa  and  Yaiiri,  and  reaching  this  fine  open 
sheet  of  water,  the  great  high  road  of  Western  Central  Africa. 
The  traffic  of  the  natives  along  the  river  is  not  inconsiderable,  al- 
though even  this  branch  of  industry  has  naturally  suflfered  greatly 
from  the  rebellious  state  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  more  especial- 
ly those  of  Zab^rma  and  D^ndina ;  so  that,  at  present,  boats  did 
not  go  fiurther  down  the  river  than  Kirotashi,  an  important  place 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  lower  down,  on  the  western  bank, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction,  up  the  river,  there  was  constant 
intercourse  as  fiajr  as  Kindaji,  with  which  place  I  made  myself  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  on  my  return  journey.  . 
,  About  noon  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  governor  of  the  town.  His  name  is  ATwi  Bakr,  the  son  of  the 
far-fSuned  mallem  Mohammed  «r^bbo.  I  found  him  a  tolerably 
cheerful  person,  although  he  is  wanting  in  that  manliness  of  char- 
acter which  makes  a  lasting  impression,  and  he  bore  evident  signs 
of  having  been  bom  of  a  female  dave,  while  his  manners  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  something  approaching  to  a  Jewish  character. 
He,  however,  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  I  was  not  only  the  first 

ToL.  m.— M 
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Chrifltiaii  who  had  ever  visited. this  place,  which  Mungo  Park,  on 
his  ever-memorable  journey,  seems  to  have  passed  by  entirely  un- 
nbticed,  but  especially  as  I  had  come  at  a  time -when  the  whole  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  had  beqn  intierrupted,  and  Arabs  as  well 
as  natives  wei;e  all  ^ifraid  of  visiting  it  Having  heard  of  the  great 
superiority  of  Europeans  over  the  Arabs,  both  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  he  entertained  an  earnest  wish,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  his  province, 
that  a  vessel  or  steamer  belonging  to  them  might  come  and  fill  his 
poor  market  with  luxuries ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  surprise 
that  he  learned  that  I  did  not  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
.  led  the  governor  to  think  that,  in  exposing  myself  to  su:ch  great 
dangers,  I  could  ^ot  but  have  a  very  mysterious  object  in  view ; 
and  he  soon  became  alarmed,  and  asked  repeatedly  why  I  did  not 
proceed  on  my  journey. 

I  had  already  been  informed  in  Gando  that  A'bii  Bakr,  two 
years  previously,  had  navigated  the  river  with  a  small  flotilla  of 
boats,  upward  as  far  as  Gagho  or  G<5g6,  the  ancient  capital  of  Son- 
ghay,  and  collected  tribute  fix)m^the  Fulbe  or  F^Uani  settled  near 
that  place,  but  that  he  had  been  prevent^  by  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  Tawarek  firom  penetrating  any  farther.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition  on  the  river,  made  in  open  boats  which 
were  continually  filling  with  water,  the  governor  was  suffering 
Very  Severely  firom  rheumatism,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  move. 

Having  so  many  petty  chiefs  before  toe,  and  seeing  that  this 
officer  did  not  possess  much  power,  I  did  not  choose  to  give  him 
a  large  present ;  but  on.  my  return  the  following  year,  when  I  still 
had  something  left,  I  made  him  a  more  considerable  present  of  t 
bemiSs, 

Saving  entered  a  new  country,  where  a  language  was  spoken 
(the  Songhay)  with  which  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  servants  was 
acquainted,  and  not  being  able  to  give  much  time  to  its  study,  as 
I  had  to  apply  myself  to  tjie  Pulfiilde,  the  language  of  the  con- 
quering tribe,  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  take  into  my  service'  a 
native  of  the  country,  or  to  liberate  a  Songhay  slave ;  but  I  did 
not  succeed  at  this  time,  and,  in  consequence,  felt  not  so  much  at 
home  in  my  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
through  which  I  had  next  to  pass  as  I  had  dc«ie  fi)rmerly.  For 
Gurma,  although  originally  inhabited  by  quite  a  distinct  race,  has 
been  conquered  and  peopled  by  the  Songhay  to  a  great  extent 
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CHAPTEELX. 

THE  HILLY  COUNTRY  OF  GURMA. 

FridayjJune  24^.  I  now  left  the  Great  River  behind  me,, 
which  formed  the  limit  between  the  tolerably  known  regions  of 
Central  Negroland  and  the  totally  unexplored  countries  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  its  course;  and  with  intense  interest  my 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  new  region  before  me.  How- 
ever, this  very  day  we  had  a  sufficient  specimen  of  what  awaited 
us  on  our  march'during  the  rainy  season;  for-  we  had  scarcely 
left  the  low  island  behind  us,  on  which  the  town  of  Say,  this  hot- 
bed of  fever,  is  situated  (with  its  dry  prairie  ground  almost  desti- 
tute of  verdure,  and  covered  only  with  a  few  scattered  specimens 
of  the  Asckpiadece),  and  had  ascended  the  steep  rocky  bank  which 
borders  the  west  side  of  the  narrow,  shallow,  and  irregular  western 

f  branch  of  the  river^  which,  being  encompassed  by  granite  boul- 
ders, was  at  present  dry,  when  a  dark  array  of  thunder-clouds 
came,  as  it  were,  marching  upon  us  fix)m  the  southeast,  and  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  prepare  for  the  serious  assault  when  a  terri- 
ble thunder-storm  broke  out,  beginning  with  a  most  fearftd  sand- 
wind,  which  enveloped  the  whole  district  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  made  progress  for  a  moment  quite  impossible.  Afl^er  a  while 
it  was  followed  by  a  violent  rain,  which  relieved  the  sand-storm, 
but  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  filling  our  path  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  soaking  us  through  to  the  skin, 
so  that  our  march  could  not  feil  to  be  very  imcomfortable. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  half 
an  hour  before  noon  in  a  farming  hamlet  called  Sanchdrgu,  where 
the  people  were  busily  employed  in  sowing;  the  plentiful  rain  of 

,  to-day,  which  was  the  firet  of  the  season,  having  rendered  the 
fields  fit  for  cultivation.  After  some  search,  we  obtained  two 
huts  of  round  shape,  which  were  situated  near  a  sheep-pen  in 
front  of  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor.  This  was  a  cheerful  and 
wealthy  old  man,  who  both  lodged  us  comfortably  and  treated  us 
hospitably.  While  my  people  were  drying  their  clothes  and  lug- 
gage, I  roved  about  a  little,  and  observed,  at  a  short  distance  west 
from  the  hamlet,  a  small  rocky  water-course,  with  pools  of  stag- 
nant water,  where  the  women  were  washing  their  clothes,  while 
the  slaves  were  busy  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
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Saturday^  June  25^.  Having  rewarded  our  hospitable  host,  we 
started  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march,  in  order  to  reach  in 
time  the  residence  of  Galaijo,  a  distinguished  chie^  of  whom  I  had 
heard  a  great  many  flattering  reports.  It  was  a  fine  morning  aft- 
er yesterday's  storm,  and  the  country  through  which  our  march 
lay  was  hilly,  and  at  times  presented  very  pleasant  vales  or  glens, 
but  in  general  it  ^as  destitute  of  trees,  and  was  only  insufficiently 
inhabited  And  cultivated.  The  view  which  presented  itself  to  us 
of  the  country  before  us,  when,  after  a  march  of  about  three  miles 
and  a  hal^  we  reached  the  highest  point,  was  that  of  m  extensive 
wUdemess,  the  few  cultivated  spots  being  entirely  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  tiie  forest  Eed  sandstone  was  apparently  the  chief 
coniponent  of  this  hiUy  country,  with  occasionally  a  black  tint, 
received  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  rich  in  oxide  of  iron — ^in 
filct,  of  the  same  geological  feature  as  the  border  country  between 
Kebbi  and  G6ber.  Short  herbage  was  springing  up  here  and 
there,  affording  but  scanty  food  to  the  cattle  that  were  grazing 
hereabouts. 

A  steep  rocky  declivity  broi^ght  us  from  the  higher  level,  which 
was  covered  with  anall  stones,  into  a  deep  valley.  But  we  had 
soon  to  ascend  again,  traversing  a  district  which  belonged  to  the 
village  of  Ndobtira,  and  bore  some  signs  of  cultivation ;  and  a 
dell,  which  we  passed  &  little  ferther  on,  was  extremely  pictur- 
esque. But  the  country  hereabouts  does  not  in  general  seem  to 
be  very  fertile,  and,  besides,  the  exceptional  drought  of  the  pres- 
ent year  had  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  crops;  and  it 
was  this  very  unproductiveness  that  had  induced  the  chief  to 
leave  his  former  place  of  residence,  Shirgu,  which  lay  a  little  more 
to  the  east,  and  to  found  a  new  dwelling-place  farther  west^ 

This  place,  which  is  Called  C!hampag6re,  we  reached  at  noon, 
but  preferred  taking  up  our  quarters  on  a  hill  oppositie  the  town, 
to  the  north,  which  was  bounded  on  that  side  l|y  a  well-wooded 
d^,  and  overlooked  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  town  itself 
is.  inclosed  by  a  small  hilly  chain  toward  the  south,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  the  weUs,  seven  fethoms  in  depth.  It  was  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  day  wall ;  but,  only  provisionally,  the  four  gates 
had  been  finished  with  clay,  while^  the  rest  of  the  town  was  still 
inclosed  by  a  stockade.  The  interior  of  the  place  looks  very  pe- 
culiar, and  quite  different  frcmi  the  style  usual  in  Kebbi,  whidi  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  magazines  of 
com,  which  consist  of  towers  or  quadrangular  buildings,  raided  a 
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few  feet  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect  tliem  firom  the  ants. 
They  are  firom  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  the  walls  gradually  sloping  inward  toward  the  top,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut    They  have  no  opening  at 


the  bottom,  but  only  a  Window-like  aperture  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  com  is  taken  in  and  out,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
not  unlike  the  dove-cots  of  Egypt  In  every  court-yjad  there 
were  one  or  more  of  these  magazines;  and  they  &r  surpassed,  in 
their  whole  appearance,  the  dwellings  themselves,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  consisted  of  low  huts,  the  whole  of  the  court-yards 
being  only  surrounded  by  a  firail  fence,  made  of  the  stalks  of  the 
native  com,  while  in  many  yards,  one  half  of  the  circumference 
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of  the  huts  tiiemselves,  of  which  there  were  rarely  more  than  two, 
formed  part  of  the  fence. 

I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  pAy  my  compliments  to  the  chief. 
The.  portal  of  his  residence  has  quite  a  stately  appearance,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  wood-cut,  bearing  evident  testimony  to 
an  attempt  >t  architectural  decoration;  but  the  spacious  court- 
yard inside,  which  was  inclosed  by  alow  clay  wall,  full  of  rubbish 
and  poor  mean-looking  huts,  did  not  (correspond  with  the  stately 
character  of  the  entrance.  However,  the  dwelling  itself  although 
simple,  ia  not  so  mean,  and,  besides  two  spacious  clay  halls,  in- 
dixdes  some  very  airy  and  cool  corridors  built  entii'ely  of  wood. 
Having  been  first  received  by  Galaijo  in  one  of  the  clay  halls,  I 
was  conducted  afterward  to  a  more  private  audience  in  one  of 
these  corridors;  and  here,  while  delivering  my  present,*  I  had  a 
fidr  opportunity  of  surveying  the  exterior  of  this  interesting  man. 

Mohammed  Galaijo,  at  the  time,  of  my  visit,  was  a  man  of  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  of  an  extremely  pleasant  and  almost.  Euro- 
pean expression  of  countenance,  and  of  middle  stature.  He  was 
dressed  very  simply,  in  a  light-blue  tobe,  with  a  "white  shawl 
wound  round  his  fece.  Galaijo,  son  of  Hambod^jo,  son  of  Pate, 
son  of  Hained  Yella,  succeeded  his  &ther — probably  the  very 
chief  who  treated  Mungo  Park  so  hospitably  during  his  stay  in 
Masina— in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1281.  He  was  then  the  mosi 
powerful  chi^f  ojf  Masina,  or  Melle,  which,  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Songhay  empire  by  Miilay  Hamed  el  Dh^ebf,  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  had  been  left  to  itself  and  was  consequently  spht  into 
several  petty  kingdoms,  the  ihree  other  powerftd  chiefe  of  that 
country'  being  the  A'rdo  Masiiia,  the  A'rdo  Ffttogel,  and.  Q6i 
Hamma  Mana.  But  just  at  the  time  when  Galaijo  became  ruler, 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the  Fiilbe  of  G6ber  began,  under 
the  Eeformer  'Oihman,  and,  instigated  by  their  example,  and  fired 
with  rehgious  zeal,  a  chief  went  forth  from  them  in  order  to 
spread  Islam  among  that  section  of  the  Fiilbe  which  was  estab- . 
lished  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger.  This  man  was  Mo- 
hammed or  Hained  Lebbo,  who,  arriving  in  tiie  country  of  Ma- 
sina in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1283  of  the  Hejra^  at  the  head 
of  a  small  band,  formed  first  an  alliance  with  GaJaijo,  who  him- 
self had  embraced  Islam ;  and  thus,  closely  allied,  they  ^read 
their  conquests  over  the  neighboring  country.    But,  after  having 

*  The  present  consisted  of  a  red  cap,  half  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  some  smaller 
articles.     ,  " 
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soooeeded  in  establishing  a  strong  power,  Mohammed  Lebbo  de- 
manded homage  and  allegiance  &om  his  ally  GtJmjo,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  brought  the  ^isign,  or  tdta,  of  Islam  from 
SifiLwa,  the  place  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  where  the  Be-  . 
foimer  'Othman  dan  -Fddiye  resided  at  the  time,  together  with  his 
brother  *Abd  Allahi.  Upon  this,  Oalaijo,  feeling  little  inclined  to 
cede  the  dominion  of  ihe  country  over  which  his  claims  had  been 
established  from  ancient  times,  entered  into  a  violent  struggle 
with  the  new-comer;  but  after  an  unsuccessftil  resistance,  carried 
on  for  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  former  residence, 
Konari,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  partisans,  to  seek  a  new  home 
fiurther  eastward.  Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
ruler  of  Gando,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  independent 
bearing  of  Lebbo  and  his  son  ATimedu,  by  whom  he  was  succeed- 
ed— ^those  people,  being  borne  away  by  a  pure  reformatory  view 
of  their  religion,  and  elated  by  their  victory,  going  so  fisur  as  to 
dispatch  a  message  to  their  kinsmen  in  S6koto  and  Oando,  to  the 
effect  that,  if  they  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  their  wives  to 
two,  and  renounce  their  wide  effeminate  dress,  they  would  pay 
them  a  hostile  visit;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  even  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  amicable  relation  whatever  subsisting  be- 
tween the  courts  of  S6koto  and  Gando  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  Hamda- Allahi  on  the  other. 

The  chief  of  Gando  therefore  granted  Galaijo  an  extensive  al- 
though not  very  fertile  district  in  his  territories,  where  he  has  now  • 
been  settled  for  almost  thirty  years.  Thus  we  find,  in  this  region, 
a  small  court  of  its  own,  and  a  whole  conmnmity  bearing  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  customs  of  the  people  around  them, 
but  having  feithftdly  preserved  the  manners  and  institutions  of  ' 
their  native  country,  Masina ;  for,  while  all  the  neighboring  Fiilbe 
are  rather  a  slender  race  of  men,  with  expressive  and  sharply-cut 
features,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  dress  in  white  colors,  we  find  here 
quite  the  reverse :  a  set  of  sturdy  men^  with  round,  open  counte- 
nances, and  long  black  curly  ,hair,  all  uniformly  clad  in  light  blue 
tobes,  and  almost  all  of  them  armed  with  muskets.  I  was  utterly 
surprised  at  the  noble  bearing  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  but  espe-  • 
cially  that  of  the  vizier  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  lamido 
konno,  both  of  whom  reminded  me  of  Europeans.  The  old  chief, 
even  at  the  present  time,  keeps  up  a  continual  intercourse  with 
Timbiiktu,  where  bis  eldest  son  was  at  the  time  studying,  and 
which  place  he  did  not  leave  until  some  time  after  my  arrival. 
Indeed,  the  town  of  Konari  is  still  said  to  belong  to  Galaijo. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  character  of  this  little 
colony,  and  the;benevolent  disposition  and  venerable  cht^racter  of 
the  chief  in  particular,  I  thought  it  worth  nay  while  to  enter  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  him,  and,  in  consequeijce,  the  follow- 
ing day  presented  him*  with  a  helali  bemus,  which  he  admired 
very  much,  and  was  as  grateful  for  as  his  rediiced  fortune  allow- 
ed him  to  be  3  for,  besides  giving  me  a  present  of  a  heifer  and  a 
great  nuI^be^  of  fowls,  he  provided  me  also  with  com^  of  which 
there  was  a  gr6at  dearth  in  the  place.  The  market  was  very 
small  and  insignificant,  consisting  merely 'of  seven, stalls  or  shops, 
where  scarcely  a  single  sheep  or  ox  was  to  be  seen.  The  bitter 
speqies  of  ground-nuts,  or  gangala,  and  salt,  formed  almost  the  sole 
articles  for  sale.    Butter  and  sour  milk  were  plentiftd. 

The  whble  Of  this  country  belongs  to  Ghxrma — a  name  which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
but  probably  was  given  to  it  by  the  Songhay,  who,  while  still 
settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  applied  this  term  to  the 
region  on  the  opposite  or  southern  .side,  identical  with  the  name 
Ari-bfnda.  The  country,  at  least  the  northern  portions  of  it,^had 
gradually  been  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Songhay,  who,  a&i 
we  shall  see  on  my  home  journey,  have  preserved  in  this  quarter 
a  portion  of  their  national  strength  and  independence,  while  in 
the  recent  rising  of  the  Fiilbe  the  chief  places  along  the  high  road 
had  beenoccupied  by  the  latter ;  but  after  the  first  impulse  of  the 
rehgious  movement  had  passed  by,  the  settlements  of  this  conquer- 
ing race  had  greatly  decayed,  so  that  the  communication  along  this 
important  high  road  from  the  west,  at  the  period  of  my  journey, 
was  almost  entirely  interrupted,  nay,  the  native  independ«it  chief 
of  B6ijo  had  totally  destroyed  the  considerable  setd^nent  of  Mar- 
teb6gQ  which  commanded  the  road ;  for,  firom  the  veiy  beginning, 
the  conquerors  had  only  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
along  the  high  road,  leaving  the  independence  of  thexhiefe  in  the 
interior  almost  undisturbed.  The  most  powerful  <rf  these  native 
chiefe  of  Gurma  are  those  of  Belanga,  B6tu,  Bosfigu,  B6jjo,  Ma- 
chakwali,  Nandu,  and  Mayanga.*  Of  these  the  chief  of  Belanga 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  most  powerfiil,  while  next  to  him  ranks 
that  of  B6jjo;  but  in  former  times  B6tu  seems  tahave  been  the 
chief  place  in  the  cotlntry,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  still 
called  by  the  Hausa  people  "  fida-n-Gurma,"  "  the  palace  or  royal 

*  For  a  list  of  the  other  places  in  Gurma,  and  some  itineraries  establishing  their 
position,  as  well  as  the  more  important  places  in  M<5d,  see  Appendix  Y. 
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^ 

residenoe  of  Chirma."  The  name  Gurma,  however,  as  I  have  said, 
seems  not  to  be  the  indigenons  name  either  of  the  country  or  of 
the  people,  while  the  language  of  the  natives  bears  a  certain- afl&nity 
to  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes, -the  M68i  or  M6re,  and  Tombo. 

HowevCT,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gurma  are  not  the  only 
(enemies  of  the  Ftilbe,  but,  besides  the  former,  there  are  also  the 
Songhay,  who  have  emigrated  into  the  country  since  the  time  of 
their  predominance  along  the  Niger;  and  some  of  these  conunu- 
nities  are  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of.  the  present  conquerors, 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Larba,  or  Laraba,  a  place  which  we 
had  to  paaS'On  our  fiurther  march.  Besides  the  latter  place,  the 
most  important  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district  are  said 
to  be  the  following:  Tdra  (the  residence  of  Hamma-Kasa),  Dar- 
ghol,  Ctarmtiwa,  Fambita,  dose  to  the  river ;  and  not  fer  from  it,  to 
the  west,  Gani  probably  identical  with  the  neighboring  town  of 
Slnder  of  that  name),  Kasani,  K6koro,  and  F6ni.*  We  shall  come 
into  contact  with  scone  of  these  Songhay  settlements  on  our  re- 
turn journey  along  the  Niger,  and  I  shall  then  say  more  about 
them. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  Larba  that  I  was  induced  to  remain  a 
day  longer  at  Champag6re  than  had  been  originally  my  intention, 
the  chief  b^ging  me  most  urgently  to  wait  till  some  other  people 
who  were  going  to  Yagha  might  join  me ;  and  while  staying  here, 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  tolerable,  shower  of  rain,  which 
greatly  refreshed  this  parched  country  and  again  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  depression  between  the  hill  on 
which  we  were  encamped  and  the  town  became  filled  with  water ; 
and  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  arrival  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
&nn  where  we  had  established  ourselves,'  an  energetic  weather- 
beaten  P^lo,  who  came  to  inspect  the  labors  of  the  fields,  and  who 
was  not^a  little  surprised  at  finding  us  quietly  established  in  his 
homely  dwelling. 

Tuesday^  June  2&A.  Our  road  lay  through  a  Mlly  country;  well 
wooded  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  small  water-courses ;  and 
in  some  fevored  localities  a  good  crop  of  com  was  seen  standing 
in  the  fields.  Cattle  also  seemed  not  to  be  wanting,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  circumstance  of  the  residence  of  Galaijo  being  so 
well  provided  with  milk.  We  also  met  a  great  number  of  women 
on  their  way  to  the  market  of  Champag6re  with  their  supplies  of 

*  As  smaner  places  of  the  Songliaj  in  this  district,  the  following  were  mentioned 
to  me :  Fonekdwa,  Dibbilo,  L61e,  Diimba,  and  B^i. 
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sour  milk.  But;  besides  the  small  dry  water-courses  just  mention- 
ed, we  had  also  to  cross  a  very  rapid  torrent,  ivhich  is  called 
GiSrebi,  aud  is  aaid  to  come  fix)m  the  direction  of  KulfiSa,  a  very 
important  niarket-plaee  in  the  interior  of  M6si,  and  which  caused 
us  considerable  delay.  Before  we  entered  Champalawel,  ^Jso, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarte^rs  half  an  hour  before  noon,,  we  had 
to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  about  thirty  yards  broad,  about  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  neighboring  water-courses  I*  am  not  quite  certain. 

Champalawel  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  T6robe; 
but  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  utmost  state  of  decay,  and  almost 
deserted,  the  slight  remains^of  the  ramparts  being  almost  hidden 
in  a  dense, forest;  for  since  the  decease  of  Mo'azu  (a  celebrated 
chieftain  mentioned  also  in  other  accounts),  who  died  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  power  of  the  Fulbe  in  this  place  haa  greatly  de- 
clined. The  present  governor,  a  younger  brother  of  that  ener- 
getic chieftain,  himself  tolerably  advianced  in  years,  proved  to  be 
a  very  illiberal  and  unamiable  man,  and  he  would  not  even  assign 
me  quarters  on  my  arrival,  so  that  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  in 
taking  possession  of  a  miserable  little  hut  on  my  own  account, 
while  good  shelter  was  very  essential,  as  a  great  quantity  of  rain 
fell  in  the  afternoon.  However,  all  was  chanjged  when,  toward 
evening,  a  cousin  of  the  present  governor,  of  the  name  of 'Othman, 
arrived,  and  I  then  received  a  present  of  two  sheep.  I  also  had 
the  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  an  Arab,  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Wakhshi,  a  near  relative  of  my  friend 
Bii-Bakr  el  Wakhshi,  the  Ghadamsi  merchant  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  narrative.  This 
man  was  then  on  his  return  from  Gonja,  the  northern  tributary 
province  of  Asanti,  the  Giiro  caravan  having  been  induced,  by  the 
'  state  pf  the  country,  to  abandon  its  direct  road  from  Yendi  to 
Komba  on  the  Niger,  in  fityor  of  a  northerly  and  Very  circuitous 
road  by  way  of  Yagha.*    But  I  was  disappointed  in  tiie  hope  of 

*  'l%e  principal  stations  of  this  interesting  route,  at  a  very  slow  rate,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, starting  from  Yendi : 

1  day.    Kafia,  still  on  the'great  high  road  to  Komba. 
5  days.  Natdngo,  a  village  inhabited  by  Dagdmba. 

5    "     Wdlawdla,  a  large  place  inhabited  partly  by  pagans,  partly  by  Moham- 
medans, and  dependent  on  Yendi. 
^0    **     B^  a  large  place  belonging  to  Mdsi. 

3    '*     Another  Musi  place,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  ojfficer  of  the  ^hief  of 
W(5ghodogh6,  to  whom  these  natire  trarelers  gire  the  title  of  Yeiima. 
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corresponding  witt  Europe  by  means  of  this  man.  The  letter 
which  I  gave  to  him,  and  which  I  had  already  written  in  Say, 
never  reached  its  destination,  for  El  Wakhshi  succumbed  to  dis- 
ease in  crossing  the  province  of  Niipe  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  before  reaching  B[an6. 

Wednesday^  June  29(h.  On  leaving  this  desolate  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the,  T6robe,  reduced  to  an  entangled  thicket,  we  passed 
the  encampment,  or  zango,  of  the  Giiro  caravan,  which,  as  is  gen- 
erally  the  case,  consisted  of  small  round  huts,  erected  for  the  oc- 
casion with  branches  and  rank  grass.  The  caravan  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  individuals,'  with  a  couple  of  hundred  o^  ass^ 
which  form  the  usual  beasts  of  burden  of  these  native  travelers. 
Scarcely  a  nrile  beyond  the  town  we  had  again  to  cross  a  river 
which,  bordered  by  the  richest  vegetation,  and  by  abundance  of 
rank  grass,  runs  at  this  spot  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  with  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet,  and  at  times,  when  a  great  deal  of  rain  has  fallen, 
forming  a  fiir  more  considerable  volume  of  water.  * 

The  country  which  we  then  entered  was  hilly,  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  •  It  was  adorned  here  and  there 
with  the  baobab-tree,  and  a  fine  leafy  tree  called  here  "haruna." 
But  we  made  only  a  short  march,  being  induced,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  the  road  before  us,  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  a 
farming  village,  situated  in  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  behind  a 
flat-topped  cone,  at  the  distance .  of  a  little  more  than  four  miles . 
from  Champalawel.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  district, 
no  com  was  to  be  obtained  here  at  present,  the  last  year's  harvest 
having  foiled  entirely,  so  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  supply 
their  own  wants  at  Bosebango.  This  scarcity  is  increased  gener- 
ally in  districts  where  only  one  specif  of  com  is  grown,  all  the 
produce  here  being  reduced  to  millet ;  while,  where  various  grains 
are  raised,  which  ripen  at  different  seasons,  even  in  these  countries, 
dearth,  can  not  prevail  to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
All  the  inhabitants,  including -even  the  headman,  belonged  to  the 
native  Gurma  race.  All  the  cattle-breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ftilbe,  who  regard  "  the  cow  as  the  most  usefiil  animal  in  crea- 
tion," "negge  ngombiiri  d^ya  f6  nafa;"  and,  there  being  no  such 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  no  milk  was  to  be  obtained.    The 

1  day.    Sflngo,  a  market-place^  residence  of  a  governor. 

I    '*     BeliiBsa,  a  large  place  of  Mdsi,  to  be  mentioned  also  in  other  itineraries. 

7  days.  Libtiigo,  a  small  Garma  village. 

1  day.    Tligha. 
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dwelling  where  I  Was  lodged,  with  its  numerouB  compartments 
and  court-yards,  presented  quitei  a  labyrinth  of  itself  -  Three  ser- 
vants of  Qalaijo,  all  armed  with  muskets,  had  attached  themselves 
to  my  troop,  and- 1  supplied  each  of  them  here  with  ball  car- 
tridges, in  case  of  any  attack  on  the  road.. 

Thursday^  Jv/ne  SOA.  We  had  a  long  day's  inarch  before  us, 
through  the  unsafe  wilderness  which  separates  the  reduced  domin- 
ibn  of  the  chief  of  the  T6robe  from  the  territory  of  Yagha.    It 
was  a  fine  morning,  .and  tolerably  clear.    Corn-fields  now  and 
then  interrupted  the  dense  growth  of  talha-trees  and  prickly  un- 
derwood, while  occasionally  a  baobab  or  a  tamarind-tree  gave 
greater  variety  to  the  scenery.    About 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  our  starting- 
point,  we  passed,  on  the  right  of  the  path, 
some  peculiarly  constructed  smelting-ftir- 
naces,  about  six  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and 
•  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base.    The  pro- 
oeeding  is  very  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated*   On  the  ironstone  is  placed  a  large 
quantity,  of  wood-ashes  till  the  metal  be- 
gins to  melt,  and  is  then,  by  means  of 
three  channels  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, received  in  the  basin.  , 

Close  behind  these  smelting-fumaces,  which  happened  to  be  the 
first  I  had  seen  in  iTegroland,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
some  districts,  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  encampment^  orzan- 
go,  of  native  traders,  or  fetaki,  in  a  spot  clothed  with  the  finest 
Poa^  and  adorned  with  large,  wide-spreading  ti-ees.  Ascending 
then  a  little^  we  passed  the  vill^e  of  Bangap^le  on  our  left,  situ- 
ated at.  the  eastern  foot  of  an  eminence,  and  then  kept  along  the 
northern 'base  of  the  latter,,  while  on  our  right  a  dense  forest  spread 
out,  broken,  by  a  jocky  ridge.  The  whole  wilderness  through 
which  our  way  led  was  in  general  very  dry,  and  did  not  possess 
any  fi*esh  pasture-grounds,  although  about  two  ipiles  beyond  Ban- 
gap^e  we  passed,  a  considerable  pond  of  water,  with  numerous 
traces  of  the  elephant;  but  gradually  the  country  beciune  more 
rocky,  granite  prevailing.  We  encamped,  at  length,  on  the  site 
of  a  former  hamlet,  called  Kofe,  situated  on  a  rising  rocky  ground, 
close  to  a  depression,  with  water,  and  clothed  with  a  fine  pasture 
interspersed  with  flowers,  in  whose  sweet  blossom  numerous  but- 
terflies  were  indulging.    Here  again  the  footprints  of  the  elephant 
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w^re  extremely  Bxunerous;  ]:>ui  by' fer  more  interesting,  and  of 
much  higher  importance  to  me,  were  the  tracies  of  the  rhinoceros, 
an  animal  which  at  present  seeins  to  be  wanting  entirely  in  the 
regions  between  the  Niger  on  the  west  and  the^hart  toward  the 
east  Our  rest  at  this  place  was  greatly  distvO^bed ;  for  after  aii 
alarm  in  the  evening,  -^hich,  fortunately  for  us,  proved  to  be  false, 
we  were  kept  a^ake  the  whole  mght  by  a  terrible  thunder-storm, 
which  broke  out  with  great  violence,  and  rendered  our  situation, 
in  the  midst  of  a  low,  swampy  ground,  very  uncomfortable  indeed. 

Friday j  July  IsL.  In  cpnsequence  of  the  storm  we  started  rather 
late.  Close  behind  our  encampment  we  had  to  cross  a  veri* 
swampy  ground,  which  we  might  have  passed  more  easily  the 
day  before.  TVe  were  therefore  greatly  cheered  when  the  hoggy 
ground  was  succeeded  by  sandy  soil,  which  became  intersected  by 
several  smaU  water-courses,  affording  a  diannel  to  the  wateiy  ele- 
ment ;  but,  after  a  marph  of  about  sir  miles,  it  was  again  succeed- 
ed by  a  considerable  pond,  which  we  had  to  avoid  by  a  long  cir- 
cuitous road.  Here,  also,  the  ground  was  marked  by  numerous 
footprints  of  the  elephant,  while  monkey-bread  or  baobab  trees 
were  in  great  abundance.  • 

In  the  afternoon  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  changed^  the 
surfSace  becoming  rugged,  and  broken  by  small  rocky  ridges ;  and 
here  the  danger  increased  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  die  town 
of  Larba,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Fiilbe.  Only  a  few  days  before  they 
had  robbed  and  murdered  some  people  of  the  governor  of  the  T5- 
robe.  But,  weU-armed  as  we  were,  all  the  people  round  about 
being  aware  tjiat  an  attack  upon  us  would  not  be  an  easy  affair, 
Ve  proceeded  without  any  accident;  and  having  twice  made  a 
considerable  descent,  we  reached,  a  little  after  ihree  o'clock,  the 
village  of  Bosebango,  which  is  surrounded  by  ft  strong  stockade. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Elarabe,  who,  although  kinsmen  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Larba,  fear  and  respect  in  some  degree  the  authority 
of  the  Fdlbe;  however,  we  soon  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
character  of  their'  allegiance  is  very  precarious.  The  mayor  of 
the  village,  being  a  man  of  advanced  age,  dressed  in  a  ragged 
sjiirt,  lodged  me  in  his  own  quarters,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
very  remarkable  household,  the  most  interesting  objects  being  his 
two  wives,  very  stout  females,  richly  ornamented  with  copper 
rings  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  with  strings  of  beads  round  their 
necks,  but  having,  besides,  another  ornament,  at  which  I  was  more 
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surprised,  viz.,  a  thin  plate  of  tin  in  the  under  lip,  like  that  worn 
by  the  Marghi;  but  I  was  astonished  at  not  finding  thOxnose-ring, 
which,  fix)m  what  I  had  heard,  I  had  concluded  that  all  the  Son- 
ghay  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Altogether,  these  fiashionably- 
dressed  women,  with  their  dirty  old  partner,  would  have  formed  a 
highly  interesting  subject  for  illustrating  the  customs  ^of  these 
people. 

Having  rested  a  while,  for  I  felt  greatly  exhausted  after  my  sick- 
ly state  in  Say,  I  roved  a  little  about  the  place  (which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  well- wooded  eminence),  and  collected  several  specimens 
of  minerals,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  were  thrown 
away  by  my  people.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  were  predominant, 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  gtanite  occasionally  appeared. 

Having  observed  from  this  point  that  the  Eiver  Sfrba  runs  only 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  we  endeavored  in  the  evening 
to  arrange  with  the  inhabitants  to  assist  ue  in  crossing  this  sheet 
of  water,  where  there  are  no  boats.  While  speaking  with  the  na- 
tives about  this  river,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  fix?m  them  that  they 
consider  the  water  unwholesome,  and  more  particularly  so  for 
hprses,  wlule  even  the  herbage  which  grows  close  to  the  1x)rder  is 
regarded  as  extremely  deleterious  to  the  cattle ;  but  the  people 
themselves  supply  their  own  wants  entirely  from  the  jiver.  They 
do  not  carry  ike  water  in  single  pitchers  on  their  heads, -which  is 
the  general  custom  in  Negroland,  but  use  a  simple  pair  of  yokes, 
from  which  a  couple  of  nets  are  suspended,  in  each  of  which  a 
pitcher  is  carried,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Germany.  . 

The  chief  treated  my  party  very  hospitably.  While  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bangap^le  there  seemed  to  be  great  scarcity  of 
com,  here  it  appeared  to  be  in  abundance.  We  spent  our  evening 
comfortably,  although  it  was  necessary  to  take  great  care  of  tiie 
horses,  aa  a  nuniber  of  horse-stealers  were  hovering  about  the 
pkce. 

Saturday,  July  2d.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village  we 
came  to  the  Biver  Sfrba,  which  here  forms  a  bend  from  N.W.  to 
N.E.,  between  banks  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  caused  us  not  a 
little  anxiety,  as  it  Was  nearly  seventy  yai^ds  wide,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  depth  in  the  midcQe.  We  had,  moreover,  to 
cross  it  jnerely  on  bundles  of  reeds,  which  we  had'  to  tie  together 
ourselves.  At  length,  t^r  much,  controversy,  we  succeeded  in 
arranging  with  the  natives,  for  2000  shells,  to  assist  us  in  crossing. 
While  the  large  bundles  which  were  to  constitute  our  frail  feyry 
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weie  being  tied  together,  the  head  man  of  the,villflqge  and  a  great 
number  of  the  natives  were  sitting  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
whicli  foTm  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  enjoy  tiie  qpectade. 
There  was  something  vejy  peculiar  about  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place.  The  men  were  formed  into  interesting  groups,  with  feat- 
ures ftdl  of  expression,  but  approaching  somewhat  to  eflfeminacy, 
their  hair  being  plaited  in  long  tresses,  which  hung  down  over 
theil*  cheeks,  and  in  some  cases  reached  their  shoulders*  Their 
dress  consisted  of  short'  blue,  shirts,  and  long  wide  trowsers  of  the 
same  color.  Almost  all  of  them  had  small  pipes  in  their  mouths,  • 
which  they  smoked  incessantly.  The  women  were  of  rather  short 
stature,  and  of  not  very  sjrmmetrical  forms,  with  naked  legs  eAd 
breasts.  Their  necks  and  ears  were  richly  oriiamented  with 
strings  of  beads;  but  they  also  were  destitute  of  the  nose-ring, 
which  I  had  supposed  common  to  this  tribe. 

The  men  were  expert  swimmers,  and  carried  the  small  articles 
across  the  river  in  large  calabashes ;  but  we  ourselves  and  the 
heavier  luggage  had  to  cross  on  the  rafts  of  reeds,  and  in  4bout 
two  hours  we  succeeded  in  getting  safely  over  the  water  with  our 
whole  troop.  A  little  after  twelve  o'clodk  we  left  the  opposite 
bank,  being  joined  by  two  horsemen  of  the  S^Uebawa,  who,  at  no 
great  distance  from  this  spot,  have  a  large  settlement  called  Ddtu- 
wel ;  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through  the 
swampy  plain,  intersected  by  several  small  water-courfies,  which 
descended  in  deep  ravines  from  a  small  rocky  chain  toward  the 
north.  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  we  pitched  our  tents 
a  little  beyond  the  site  o(  a  former  encampment  of  the  native 
traders,  where  the  ground  was  tolerably  ft'ee  from  trees,-  and  I  en- 
joyed our  restingrplace  extremely,  for,  having  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  felt  greatly  fetigued. 

Sunday,  July  3d.  We  continued  our  march  through  the  forest, 
which  here  had  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  soon  passed  a  cone 
cm  our  right,  on  the  oflfehoots  of.  wh^chi  as  would  appear  fix)m 
the  quantities  of  stones  scattered  about,  a  hamlet  appears  to  have 
be^i  situated  in  former  times.  Besides  gneiss,  large  pieces  of  a 
fine  species  of  marble  were  lying  about  in  every  direction.  Bank 
grass,  now  and  then  adorned  with  blue  Oruc^erce,  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  £he  dense  growth  <rf  trees  (but  there  were  none 
of  large  size,  and  less  of  the  hxiak  called  ^  tsada"  than  I  had  seen 
the  previous,  day),  besides  a  few  isolated  monkey-bread-trees.  I 
observied  also  that  the  people  were  here  digging  up  the  same  root 
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which  I  had  noticed  on  my  journey  to  A'damawa.  The  foot- 
prints of  the  elephant  and  the  bnflGalo  were  veiy  numerous ;  and 
a  little  farther  on  we  fell  in  with  a  large  herd  of  the  latter  species, 
•indulging'  in  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  pasture^grounds,  which 
here  grows  without  any  use  to  man. 

Having  then  goijie  round  a  considerable  pond  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  we  entered  upon  more  undulating  ground, 
adorned  with'larger  trees,  where,  besides  the  monkey-bread-tree, 
the  dor6wa  was  predominant;  and  a  little  beyond  an  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  village  of  Bimd<5re  had  been  situated  in 
former  times,  we  reached  the  modem  village  of  that  name,  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  Stockade.  A  dyeing-place,  containing  from 
eight  to  ten  pits,  besides  a  large  basin  for  miaking  up  the  mixture, 
presented  some  signs  of  mdustry  and  civilization ;  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  our  quarters,  also,  a  blacksmith  was  living.  This  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  territory  of  .Yagha,  and  the  huts  presented  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  bein^  built  almost  entirely  of  stalks 
and  maitting.  The  latter,  which  constitutes  the  walls,  is  plastered 
with  clay,  aild  reaches  an  altitude  of  nine  feet  The  roof  is  not 
formed  of  slender  boughs  and  bi*anch.es,  but  of  laige  poles. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  Qpm  that  evening,  I  was  obliged 
to  stay  here  the.  fcjllowing  day.  No  millet  is  cultivated  in  this 
place,  all  the  com  consisting  of  sorghum.  '  The  pec^e  would  not 
take  fmy  thing  but  shells,  and  reftised  cotton  strips.  Siity  of  the 
former  bought  a  ftdl  measure  of  a  common  drinking-bowl,  or 
"  gerra,"  of  com ;  and  for  1600  shells  we  procured  a  lean  sheep. 

Tuesday^  July  bih.  The  cpuntry  which  we  traversed  on  leaving 
Bund<5re  was  well  adorned  with  trees,  especially  the  tainarind, 
and  bore  evident  signs  of  extensive  cultivation,  even  indigo  and 
cotton  being  observed  by  the  side  of  a  pond;  but  the  forest  soon 
became  so  dense  that  our  progress  was  very  difBicult,  and  the 
-  amuda,  a  LtHacea  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  so  plenti- 
fill  in  some  places,  that  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  rich  carpet,  exhib- 
iting quite  an  unwonted  and  cheetfiil  aspect,,  for  in  general  this 
quarter  of  Africa,  is  rather  poor  in  flowers.  We  had  just  passed 
a  very  dense  jimgle  of  tall  reed-grass  interspersed  with  blue  and 
yellow  flowers,  when  a  thtmder-storm,  which  had  hovered  over  u? 
all  the  morning,  broke  out,  and  sopn  changed  the  wTiole  forest 
into  one  mighty  sheet  of  water,  when  we  had  to  cross  three  pow- 
erfiil  torrents,  all  running  toward  the  southeast^  and  probably  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  Sirba. 
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Completely  drenched,  and  almost  swamped  by  the  wat6r,  T^e 
reached  the  village  of  Denga,  but  had  the  greatest  difficidty  in 
entering  it,  on  account  of  the  dense  forest  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. At  length  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  this  mass  of 
thorny  bushes,  and,  having  obtained  quarters,  were  aUe  to  dry 
our  dothes;  but  the  damp  was  excessive,  and  the  second-best  of 
my  servants,  the  yOung  Shdwa  lad  'Abd  Allahi,  was  this  very 
day  attacked  by  the  Ghiinea-worm^  which  laid  him  up  during  the 
,  whole  of  the  remainder  of  my  journey,  and  at  times  rendered  him 
the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the  world.^ 

The  hut  which  was  assigned  to.  myself  was  well  built,  but  it 
was  so  completely  obstructed  by  number?  of  oom-jars  of  clay  , 
that  scarcely  any  room  was  left  for  my  own  use.  Our  diet,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  bad,  and  besides  sour  milk,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  food  for  a  European  traveler  in 
these  regions  during  the  rainy  season,  we  obtained  also  a  couple 
of  fowls. 

Wednesday ^Jvly^ih.  Our  road,  on  leaving  Denga,  led  through 
underwood,  which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  dense  forest,  the 
view  being  bounded  toward  the  right  by  heights.  Among  the 
trees  of  the  forest  there  was  soon  <5on^cuous  that  large  beautiful 
tree,  a  species  of  acada,  which  the  inhaUtants  of  Shawi  and  Md- 
kari  caU  korgam,  and  from  which  they  build  most  of  their  boats, 
while  a  kind  of  vegetable  butter  is  made  from  its  core.  It  grew 
here  tp  an  altitude  of  certainly  not  less  than  eighty  feet,  witk  a 
widq-spreading  crown,  but  not  very  dense  foliage.  It  is  here 
calleSd  "  mur,"  at  least  by  the  Arabs ;  its  native  Songhay  name  I 
did  not  learn  till  some  time  subsequently. 

Among  the  underwood,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  bush 
here  called  "kfrche,"  with  its  small,  white,  edible  fruit,  which  is 
extremely  pleasant  when  taken  in  small,  quantities,  but,  from  its 
very  sweet  taste,  soon  becomes  unpalatable;  there  was,  besides, 
the  "mekh^"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
much  liked  by  the  natives,  but  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  wilder- 
ness was  interrupted  by  a  village  of  considerable  size,  called  Gon- 
gdngo,  surix>unded  by  a  living  fence  of  bushes,  and  exhibiting  a 
good-  deal  of  cultivation,  principally  Zea  Mdis^  while  a  single  diim 
palm  attracted  our  attention.  Here  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds,  spreading  life  over,  and  enhancing  the  cheerfld  aspect  o^ 
the  landscape. 

forest  again  succeed,  intersected  by  a  small  rivulet  which 

Vql.  m.— N 
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had  inundated  ihe*  district  to  some  extent ;  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  Qongungo  we  had  to  cross  swampy  meadow-grounds^ 
where  my  Hausa  Piillo,  a  native  of  Zab^rma;,whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service*  in  Champag6re,  called  my  attention  to  a  plant 
named  here  "yangara-bubiki,'^  which  is  said  to  keep  flies  firom 
open  wounds,  especially  firpm  thode  of  thfe  camel ;  it  probably 
contains  a  sort  of  sUght  poison^  Having  crossed  a  short  tract  of 
rugged  ground,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  sandstone  protruded 
through  the  surfece,  we  entered  a  more  populous  district,  with 
several  villages  right  and  left,  but  presenting  great  difficultieis  to 
the  passage  of  the  camels,  as  it  consisted  of  red  clay  soaked  with 
water,  which  formed  several  large  ponds,  and,  being  recently  trav- 
ersed by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  was  extremely  muddy. 

Thus  leaving  two  villages  on  one  side,  we  reached,  a  litde  be-, 
fore  noon,  the  clay  wall  of  the  town  of  Sebba,  which,  though  the 
•residence  of  the  lord  of  Yagha,  has  nothing  in  its  ^appearance  to 
indicate  the  capital  of  even  a  small  province.  The  governor  was 
sitting  in  fix)nt  of  his  house,'  close  to  the  mosque,  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  congregatioji  of  people,  and  was  reading  and  interpreting 
to  mem  agme  passages  from  the  Kuran.  Having  sent  two  of  my 
serv^ts  in  advance,  I  Soon  obtained  quarters,  and  was  lodged  ih 
ei/a  excellent  hut,  which  I-shall  here,  describe. 

5!he  hut  measured  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls  be- 


1.  Jod^^  a  olay  seat  of  BonlolKiilAr  shape,  raised  aboat  a  foot,  on  each  side  of  the  door. 
S.  Lyggere,  two  round  shallow  holes  in  uie  floor,  measuring  about  eight  inches  ta  diameter,  to 
plape  the  dishes  daring  dinner^  in  order  to  present  them  fh>m  bein^  upset 

8.  Kos6ndi,  a  half-oval-shaped  place,,surroanded  by  a  slight  clay  rampart,  about  two  and  i  half 
feet  high,  for  oootaining  luggage,  etc 

4.  Huigal,  a  sort.of  clay  bank,  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  ii)  hel^t,  and  rather 
luirrow.  5.  Three  "  benbel,**  or  large^lxed  eby  Jars,  for  containing  com. 

«.  Six  smallto  "benbel,"  caUed  »*mabblrgel  benbel.*' 

7.  HoblnSrde,  the  oooUng-plaoe,  consisting  of  four  stones,  or  rather  clay  mounds,  protected  against 
any  gust  of  wind  by  a  slight  wall  toward  the  side  of  the  door,  while  its  privacy  is  already  sufficiently 
guarahteed  by  the  large  day  Jai*8.    "  "^ 

'S.  Two  movable  seats,  or  jod6rde,  one  of  round,  the  other  of  an  oUofig  shape,  both  made  of  wood. 

9.  Kekimdkka,  or  middle  pole,  fbr  supporting  the  roof  of  the  hat 
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ing^  ten  feet  high  to  thebegiiming  of  the  roof,  but  consistmg  mere; 
ly  of  matting,  which  was  coated  with  clay.  The  roof  waa  sup- 
ported by  a  pole  ^in  the  middle.  The  hut  was  full  of  larger  or 
smaller  vessels  of  clay,  and  was  apparently  intetided  fi^r  a  consid- 
erable household.  The  wood-cut  above  will  give  a  full  idea  of. 
the  comfort  which  an  African  household  in  this  region  possesses. 
Beddes  the  immovable  articles,  if  we  exclude  the  two  smaller 
seats  of  wood  which  were  movable,  only  very  few  utensils  had 
beein  left  in  the  hut  by  the  industrious  landlady,  the  couch,  and 
even  the  dishes  having  been  taken  away.  But  suspended  from 
the  roof  was  the  "pflgure,"  or  basket  for  smaller  luggage,  which 
contained  at  the  time^  besides  the  komcha,  the  pitt6rke,  or  small 
stick  for  weaving,  and  the  fiibani,  a  small.lea^er  portfolio  for 
writii^.  The  accompanying  view,  though  it  exhibits  the  hilt 
rather  in  an  inverted  manner,  will  give  the  reader  a  fidr  idetf  of 
its  character. 


The  clay  being  excellently  polished,  and  the  hut  of  recent  con- 
struction, left  a  very  pleasant  impression ;  but,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  human  Ufe,  all  this  finery  covered  nothing  but  misery,  and 
I  discovered  the  next  day,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that  this  beau- 
tiftd  hut  was  one  entire  nest  of  ants,  which  had  in  one  day  made 
great  havoc  with  the  whole  of  my  luggage. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  goVemor, 
who  is  not  without  power,  so  tiiat  I  tiiought  it  better  to  sacrifice 
to  him  a  bemfis  of  inferior  quality,  besides  some  smaller  articles. 
He  was  a  fine-grown  man,  with  large  features,  which  at' once  indi- 
cated his  origin  firom  the  black  stock  of  the  Fiilbe  or  the  T^robe. 
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Sitting  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  he  received  me  kindly,  and  prom- 
ised me  that  I  shbnjd  have  no.  difficulty  in  nay  ferther  progress. 
Consid^ng  the  scarcity  of  provisioniB  he  treated  me  hospitably 
on  the  whole,  sending  me  the  next  day  a  young  heifer,  besides  ^a 
great  many  dishes  of  prepared  food.-  . 

The  name  of  the' principality  is  Yagha,*  dating  from,  the  time 
which  preceded  the  conquest  of  the  Fiilbe ;  but  the  governor's 
private  name  is  Saja  ben  Ibrahfma. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  ruler,  the  place  is  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  and  resembles  ^ther  a  wilderness  than  a  town ; 
but  it  is  extremely  picturesque,  having  a  thick  covert  of  beautiful 
trees  nourished  by  a  large  sheet  of -water.  The  place  contains 
scarcely  200  huts,  and  nothing  like  a  market  is  to  be  found.  The 
difficulty  of  our  obtaining  supplies  ^as  the  greater,  as,  contarary  to 
our  expectiation  and  the  information  we  had  received,  nothing  but. 
shells  had  currency  in  the  place ;  and  it  was  with  a  great  dead  of 
trouble  that^  by  means  of  the  cotton  strips  with  which  we^  had 
provided  ouisselve^,  we  obtained  a  small  supply  of  butter  and 
com,  four  dr'a  being  reckoned  here  the  same  as  in  Gando,  while 
in  the  town  of  Say  there  was  thirty  ^er  ce^t.  profit  upon  the  cot- 
ton strips.  The  most  "abundant  article  I  found  here  was  milk, 
which  was  the  best  I. had  ever  yet  tasted  in  Negroland,  and  it 
gave  me  a  Mr,  but  rather'exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  might  ex- 
pect to  find  among  the  Ptilbe  farther  west  We  also  bought  a 
small  quantity  of  com  from  the  women,  in  exchange  for  some 
looking-glasses  and  cloves.  All  the  com  here  consists  of  sor- 
ghum; and  severity  shells,  at  the  time,  would  ju^t  buy  sufficient 
com  for  a  horse  for  one  day,  which  is  a  yery  high  price  indeed 
for  Negroland.  •  .^ 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  character  of  the  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
•stay  here  two  whole  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  my  arrival,*  in 
order  to  ^ve  the  camfels  some  rest,  as  they  were  suffering  greatly 
from  ^the.  effects  of  the  ijuny  season,  and  on  account  -bf  the  holiday 
of  the  "fotr,"  which  fell  on  the  8th.  If  I  had  Imown  the  charac- 
ter of  the  province  of  libtako  better,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
plndent  to  make  even  a  longer  stay  here :  and  I  would  advise  any 
fixture  traveler  to  do  so,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  a  sufficient 

♦^Th©  places  bebnging  to  the  province  of  T^ha  are  the  follcjwing:  Denga, 
Gfongiihge,  (Jesin'ga,  Sfnsirga,  N<$tu,  Ddri  (snrnamedDemMni,  in  order  to  dirtin- 
guiflh  it  from  Ddri  or  Ddre  in  LibtKko),  Sebba,  Namantiign,  Kankan^u,  Hdga, 
Hmndre,  Kibo.  ,. 
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supply  of  dielis  with  liim,  wbich  will  enable  him  to  mke  himaelf 
quite  comfortabje  in  Y agha.  - 

Music  having  announced  die  arrival  of  the  important  and  j6y- 
ftd  day  §oon  after  midnight,  almost  the  whole  of  die  inen  went 
out  inthe  morning  in  order  to  say  thdr  prayers  at  about  a  mile's 
distance  fix>m  the. town.  All  die.  Fulbe  were  dressed  in  snow- 
white  shirtSj^aa  a  syrhbolof  the  purity  of  their  creed;  but  some 
of  them  wore  dark-blue  trowsers.  There  were  about  forty  horses 
with,  the  party,  which  probably  was  aU  that  the  townspeople 
oould  muster.      •  .        .  ' 

Having  had  to.  sustain  here  a  slight  religious  attack  fiom  di^ 
kadhi,  who  waiited  to  represent  me  as  a  sorcerer,  I  thought  it]»u- 
dent  to  make  a  small  present  td  each  of  the  holiday  people,  as  a 
kind  of  s^dega,  or  alms.  The  holiday  also  distyfbed  me  in  com- 
|)iling  a  small  vocabulary  of  tlie  Gurma  language,  called  by  &e 
FiUbe  6urman-k6be,  which  I  had  begun,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  unfinished. 


CHAPTEK  LXI, 

PROVINCE   OF  LIBTA'KO. — SOUTHEABTBRN   LIMIT  OF  THE  BANGE 
OF  THE  CpMMEBCE  OF  TIM3tJ'KTtT. 

'  Saturday,  July  9th.  We  left  Sebba,  the  capital  of  tlie  wilderness 
— ^bfmi-n-daji^  as  I  called  it^ — ^passing  through  a  district  where  for- 
est and  cultivated  ground  alternated.  The  slaves  were  busy  in 
the  fields  rooting  up  ike  weeds  from  among  ike  crops ;  but,,  aftier 
a  march  of  about  four  miles,  we  had  to  cross  a  very  considerable 
water,  which  is  Here  called  Yali,  and  about  whose  course  I  am 
not  able  to  give  distinct  information.  It  is  saidto  ccnne  from 
M6si,  and  to  join  the  river  Sfrba  not  fiur  from  Bosebango;  but  the 
latter  statement  is  incredible.  The  water  being  not  lesd  than  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  at  least  four  hundred 
yards,  most  of  our  luggage  became  wetted. 

The  country  then  assumed, a  more  rocl^  appearance*-^ mica 
slate,  *£pranite,  and  gneiss  alternating,  th.e  gramte  sometimes  spear- 
ing in  large  botildera  The  vegetation  also  assumed  here  a  more 
varied  aspect,  besides  tamarind-ti4es,  madachi  and  kad^  predom- 
inating; and  altogether  tljie  forest  exhibited  a  fresh  and  pleasant 
character,  especially  sa  the  sun  had  at  len^  l»roken  through  the 
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douds  which  liad  obscured  its  tays  during  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
After  a  march  "altogether  of  about  eleven  milies,  we  reached  the 
village'of  Namantiigu,  which  still  belongs  to  the  province  of  Ydgha, 
the  mayor  of  which  we  had  met  a  short  time  before  on  the  road 
as  he  was  going  to  look  after  his  cattle. 

The  village  is  of  some  importance,  and  consists  of  several  groups 
which  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  lying  straggling  about 
in  the  fields ;  but  the  huts  th^nselves  are  veiy  narrow,  tod  the 
one  which  was  assigned  to;  myself  was  so  small  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  to  breathes  Nothing  is  more  imhealfliy  for  a 
European  than  these  abodes  of  stench  and  filth;  but  during  the 
rainy  season  he  is  often  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  these  dirty 
dwellings,  especially  if  he  has  valuable  property  in  his  possession. 

Namantugu,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  th^  Songhay  empire,*  was  a  rather  eventftd 
place  for  my  whcde  subsequent  proceedings,  as  I  here  met  an 
Arab  fix)m  Ae  west,  in  whose  cdmpany  I  was  safely  to  enter  the 
town  of  Timbtiktu.  .  He  called  himself  Sheikhb,  though  this  was 
not  originally  his  proper  name;  and,  in  order  not  to  cause  any 
mistake,  I  will  in  future  call  him  (ftom  his  &ther  and  the  name 
of  his  birth-place)  Weled  A'mmer  WalatL  He  was  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  fellow;  and  I  shall  have  fr^qiiejit  occasion  in 
the  ferther  .course  of  my  journey  to  advert  to  his  doings.  Being 
originally  a  native  6f  Walata,  he  had  emigrated  to  Timbtiktu, 
whence  he  had  toyed  about  a  great  deal  among  the  Tawarek  as 
well  as  ampng  the  Fiilbe,  and  was  at  present  6n  his  way  fix)m 
Belanga,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefe  of  Gutaia: 
He  had  a  good  quantity  of  the  broad  gabaga,  or  cotton  strips,  of 
M6si  with  him,  which  form  the  6tat)le' currency  in  the  whole  tract 
of  country  fix)m  Libtako  to  TimbiSktu,  ten  dr'a  being  reckoned 
equal  to  one  hundred  shells.  Besides  Arabic,  he  spoke  FulMde, 
Songhay,  M6Bi,  and  ^ambara  fluently,  and-Temashight,  or  the  lan- 
guage tif  the  Taware^  almost  as  well,  and  altogether  was  otie  of 
the  cleverest  men  whom  I  met  on  my  journey,  in  spite  of  the 
trouble  he  caused  me  and  the  tricks  he  played  me.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  of  middle  size  iand  of  rdther  slender  growth,  and 
with  very  fine  expressive  features.  His  dress  cpnsifited  of  a  long 
blade  gown,  with  a  black  shawl  wound  roiyid  his  head ;  and  his 
whole  appearance,  as  He  was  moving  along  at  a  solemn  thoughtful 
pace,  fttquently  reminded  me  of  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition. 
*  See  the  Chronological  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  volnme, 
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HoweW,  his  real  character  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting  was 
of  course  unknown  to  me,  and  I  w^s  delighted  at  having  found 
such  a  man,  as  heheld  out  to  me  the  fisdrest  prospects  of  reaching 
Timbuktu,  But  although  I  convinced  myself  that  this  man  would 
be  of  great  service  to  me,  yet  I  did  not  majke  a  bargain  with  him 
immediately,  bat  we  agreed  that  I  should  anrange^  with  him  in 
D6re,  when  he  would  be  able  tp  settle  his  own  business. 

Th6  vijlage  of  Namantdgu  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Ptilbe,  all  of  whom  were  clad  in  the  purest  white,  even  the  little 
children  wearing  round  their  heads  a  large  turban  of  white  cotton 
strips;  but  this  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  thfeir  festival. hav- 
ing been  held  the  previous  day.  A  great. deal  of  rain  had  fidlen 
hereabouts  i  and  cotton  appeared  to  be  cultivated  to  a  coBsideiable 
extent.^  ^ 

Strnday,  July  lOih.  ^-Our  road  on  leaving  Namantdgu  led  through 
a  deep  dayey  soil  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  which  was  only 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  little  cultivation.  A  wealthy  fern- 
ily  of  JMlbe,  father,  mother,  son,' and  dat^htei^  ftll  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  accompanied  by  servants  and  by  a  numerous  herd 
of  cattle,  were  pursuing  the  same  path;  and  their  company  was 
rather  agreeable  to  us^  as  after  a  march  of  about^ve  miles,  we  had 
to  cross  a  large  sheet  of  water  tn  the  midst  of  the  forest,  through 
which  they  shol^e^  tis  the  way.  It  is  delightful  for.  a  traveler  to 
meet  with  these  nc^nadic  setders,^  aftier  the  disgust  he  lias  felt  at 
the  degradejj  <5haracter  of  their  countrymen  in  Wumo.  We  had 
here  entered  a  region  ftill  of  water,  the  soil  presenting  very  little 
inclination  to  afford  it  the  means  of  flowing  off.  Farther,  on  also, 
where  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  dweUing-plaoe,  we  had  to  . 
cross  several  channels  of  running  water,  and  encamped  at  length, 
after  a  mluxjh  of  about  seventeen  miles,  in  th^  niidat  of  the  forest 
dose  beyond  another  water-couiBe;  .for  we  were  not  aware  that 
about  two  miles  ferther  on  there  was  a  fer  more  &voi;able  place 
for  encamping,  viz.,  the  site  of  the  forin^  town  of  Tump^nga. 

The  site  of  this  pl^ce  we  passed  early  the  next  moming.  Be* 
fore  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Jihfidi,  the  town  had  been  inhab- 
ited by  Pdlbe  and  pagans  indiscriminately,  when,  owing  to  the  re- 
ligious ferment  catwed  by  that  reformer^  a  bloody  Jfeud  broke  out 
between  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were  vanquished  and  fled  to  Nillii,  the  powerM  Gurma  domain 
at  some  distance  toward  the  south,  while  the  former  founded  the 
town  of  D6re.    Two  dyeing-places  bore  testimony  to  the  feet  that 
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a  oertain  degree  of  industry  had  fonnerlj  prevailed  in  this  place, 
which,  like  so  many  ot^er  human  abodes  in  Christian  and  Moham- 
inedan  countries  h^  been  reduced  to  desola)don  in  consequence 
of  religious  disputes. 

Beyond  this  place  granite  protruded  in  large  boulders,  while 
monkey-bread-trees  were  in  great  abundance;  but  gradually  the 
country  became  mpre  open,  the  trees  being  scanty  and  the  sdl 
hard  and  barren.  This  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  fijurther 
on  we  hAd  to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  surrounded  l^y 
fine  pasture-grounds ;  th«a  followed  another  very  barren  and  open 
tracl^  till,  fCfter  a  march  of  almost  twenty  miles,,  we  reached  the 
village  of  K6ria,  situated  beyond  a  broad  sandy  watet-course,  at 
•present  dry,  .  The  scarcity  of  herbage  was  here,  so  great  that  I 
was  obliged  to  send  two  of  my  peopl&  back  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  ofder  to  procure  a  little  grass  for  the. horses.  The  head, 
man  of  the  village'  received. us  very  inhospitably,  -reftising  Uff  quari- 
ters  in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  that  it  was  only  by  force  I 
c<auld  procure  an  open  yard  Vhere  to  pitch  my  tent  However, 
he  soon  changed  his  behavior  entirely.  It  so  happened  that  a 
thunder-storm^'withthe  blackest  clouds,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  portended  a  heiivy  fall  of  rain,  twice  passed  over  our 
heads  without  bringing  these -&ttiished  people  a  single  drc^; 
whereupon  ^  of  them  assured  the  inhospitable  mayor  that  it  was 
•  a  divine  pxmishineiit  for  his  niggardly  and  uijrighteous  conduct 
toward  me.  Frightened;  therefore,  by  such  signs,  he  carried  his 
hospitality  so  &ir  as  even  to  make  me  a  present  oi  a  young  heifer. 
But  the  first  advances  toward  a  Mendly  intercourse  were  made  by 
an  .old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  piece  of  ground  where  we  had 
encamped,  she  bringing  me,  as  a  token  of  good- will,  a  dish  of 
well-cooked  paste,  which  probably  constituted  her  whole  supper. 
Considering  the  parched  character  of  the  whole  neighborhood^  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a*few  dtim  palms  at  the  border  of  the  chan- 
nel, whUe  the  whole  neighborhood  was  almost  destitute  of  tr^. 
^  Tuesday  J  July  12^^  A  short  march  of  a  little  less  than  six  miles, 
in  comply  with  the  son  of  the  old  ^governor,,  brought  us  ftom 
-  here  to  D6re.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  bdre  at  the 
time  the  character  of  extreme  drought  and  barrenness;  and  nu- 
merous flocks  of  gazelles  (quite,  an  unusual  aspect  to  me  in  the 
'  populous  districts  of  Negroland  through  which  I  had  passed)  were 
roving  about  over  this  immense  plain,  which  was  scarcely  broken 
by  a  single  tree,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  nionkey-bread- 
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trees.    In*  the  distance,  toward  the  south,  two  small  eminences 
i)ounded  the  horizon. 

The  remnant  of  a  laige  herd  of  cattle,  in  a  most  emaciated  con- . 
dition,  was  scattered  in  the  barren  fields,  licking  the  soil,  which 
is  here  fuU  of  natron.  The  seed  had  already  been  sown,  but  the 
crops  had  scarcely  started  forth  firom  the  ground,  and  were  lan- 
guishing for  want  <rf  ndn.  Huts  were  occasionally  seen  for  the 
first  mile  or  two,  but  being  exposed  tp  the  full  £;>rce  of  the  sun, 
without  afibrding  the  least  shade,  they  presented  Tath^  a  #nnal 
aspect.  But  this  immense -plain,  which  at  the  present  season  was 
only  v^y  slightly  broken,  about  half  way,  by  a  shallow  strip  of 
green  bordered  by  projecting  granite  boulders,  supplies  abundant 
food  for  a  fine  breed  of  horse^  for  which  libtako  is  remarkable. 

D6re  is  the  chief  place  of  tiie  province  of  Libtako;  but  its  ap- 
pearance caused  us  the  utmost  disappointment,  presenting  as  it 
did  unmistakable  signs  of  misery  and  decay,  the  yirBH  by  whidb 
it  had^been  formeriy  surrounded  being  nothing  but  a  disgusting 
heap,  of  rubbish,,  while  the  whole  place  exhibited  the  utmost  n^- 
lect  But  through  the  kind  interference  of  a  messenger  of  Oalaijo, 
-who  was  miost  opportunely  here  at  the  time,  I  was  lodged  in  an 
excellent  and  spacious  hut,  measuring  probably  not  less  than  thir- 
ty-five fe^t  in  diameter,  and  presenting  a  remarkable  Contrast  to 
tiie  little  dirty  nook  which  formed  my  quarters  in  Namantugu. 
The  place  is  said  to  abound  in  thieves,  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as  it  is  not  only  the  rendezvbus  for  all  the  natives  from  the  differ- 
ent tribes  which  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  even 
several  B<5mu  people  have  settled  here  since  the  inroad  of  Waday. 

D6re  is  principally  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Arabs  of 
A'zawad;  the  district  to  the  north  of  Timbuktu,  who  bring  to  this 
market  the  salt  of  Taod&mi-  in  great  quantities,'  and  occasionally 
even  reside  here  for  a  long  time ;  but  they  generally  come  direct 
from  A^zawad  without  touching  at  Timbiiktu,  proceeding  by  way 
of  Gagho  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  and  once  the 
great  gold-maricet  of  the  western  part  of  Negroland),  or  still  more 
direct,  by  T<5saye,  the  point  where  the  river  greatly  contract^  be- 
fore it  changes  fix«n  an  easterly  to  a  southeasterly  course.  Some 
of  them  are  very  wealthy  people,  one  individual  having  as  many 
as  forty  camels  with  him.  Among  other  important  information, 
I  received  from  them  the  news  that  Ham^  Weled  Habfb,  the 
sheikh  of  A'rawfin,  who,  from  the  accotmt  of  Oaillid,*  is'  generally 
*  Cailli^  "Trarels  to  Tunimctoo,"  vol.  U.  p.  82.  (Englifh  Tenion.) 
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regarded  in  Europe  as  the  chief  murderer  of  Major  Laing,  had 
died  a  short  time  before,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years;  and 
I  r^arde4  this  piece  of  news  as  a  very  auspicious  omen  for  the 
success  of  my  xmdCTtaking. 

These  Arabs  left  on  the  17th,  a  circumstance  not  quite  indif- 
ferent  to  me,  as  I  was  1^  to  expiect  that  they  might  carry  the 
news  of  my  arrival  not  only  into  the  heart  of  lie  desert,  but  also 
to  Tin^b]dktu,  aad  thus  augment  the  difficulties  of  my  journey. 
Theret'were,  however,  also  a  good  many  individuals  wh6  wanted 
to  pass  thetnselvcs  off  for  Arabs  without  having  any  claim  to  such 
a  descent.  Besides  the  Arabs,  the  Wangardwa,  or  Eastern  Man- 
dingoes,  Specially  from  Miniana  and  Wassulo,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mosi,  and  tlie  people  of  G'a6,  Gagho,  or  G6g6,  frequent  this  mar- 
ket-pl^ce  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  it  is  principally  the  Wan- 
garawa  who  impart  to  lihis  town  its  importance,  supplying  it  with 
d  small  quantity  of  white  K61a  nuts,  for  Which  the  consultation 
here  seems  not  to  be  very  great,  besides  wod'a  (shells),  or  "  ch^e," 
as  the  Fiilbe  call  theni,  which  axQ  evidently  imported  fix)m  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  or,  more  probably,  fioin  the  river  Nullez,* 
but  they  were  entirely  wanting  at  the  time.  The  people  of  M6si 
bring  chiefly  their  fine  donkeys,  which  are  greatly  sought  aft^r;  • 
and  a  numerous  body  of  people  of- the  sheikh  Alimedu,  of  Ham- 
da- Ailahi,  had  left  a  few  days  before  with  a  number  of  asses  which 
they  had  bought  here.  Besides  asses,  the  people  of  M6si  supply 
this  market  with  gabagij  or  "  tari,"  as  the  Arabs  hear  Timbjiktu 
call  them,  cotton  being  extranely  cheap  in  their  country,  so  that 
ih  the  great  marketrplaces  of  tbat  country,*  especially  in  KulfSla, 
an  indigo-colored  sldrt  is  not  worth  more  than  from  700  to  800 
shells. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire, 
and  the  people  thereabouts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  bring 
chiefly  butter;  and  com  to  market;  and  it  was  h^hly  interesting 
to  ine  to  be  here  brought  into  direct  communication  with  that 
place,  which,  althoiL^  once  the  most  celebrated  and  renowned  in 
all  Negroland,  yet  has  become  so  completely  obliterated,  that  its 
geographical  position  has  given  rise  to  the  most  contrary  opinions 
among  the  leaiiied  geographers  of  our  age.  ' 

*  I  may  as  well  state  in  this  ptaoe,  that  both  in  'D6re  aAd  in  Timhiikta  bargains 
are  made  according  to  the  ftill  hundred,  or  the  miye  sala-mfye,  while  in  aU.the 
markets  of  Bibnbara  a  fictitions  handled,  the  mijre  *ajemfye,  being  in  reality  eigh^, 
forms  the  standard.  '-       •  •         , 
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Shells  formed  the  currency  of  the  market^  and  these  it  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  order  to  supply  my  wants  I  was  obliged 
to  sell  my  tdrkedls  for  2500  to  8000  shells  each,  while  in  the 
town  of  Saj  they  had  realised  4000,  and,  as  I  afterward  found, 
fetched  the  same  price  in  Timbiiktu.  Sometimes  I  was  not  able 
to  dispose  either  of  my  ttirkedis  or  my  tobes,  even  at  the  lowest 
price ;  while  others,  that  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  selling,  were 
returned  to  me  «s  defective.  I  was  at  considerable  expense  for 
my  large  household,  my  three  horses  alone  (*  Alf  providing  for  the 
other  two)  costing  nie  every  day  400  shdls  for  the  com  with  which 
I  was  forced  to  feed  them  ^cdusively. 

Almost  all  the  com  which  is  brought  into  the  market  consists 
of  n^to  millet,  or  PemMsetum  typhndtum^  while  Indian  millet,  or 
soi^hum,  is  found  Only  in  very  small  quantities;  and  I  was  repea^ 
edly  prevented  from  buying,  because  I  was  not  possessed  of  what 
the  people  wanted.  Thus  when,  on  the  18th,  a  caravan  of  Tawa- 
rek  serfe  with  oxen  arrived  bringing  com  from  G6g6,  they  re- 
ftised  to  aibcept  any  thing  I  could  offer  them,  viz.,  shirts,  zenne, 
and  gabaga;  and  the  day  before  I  started  there  was  no  com  at  all 
to  be  got,  as  no  TArki  had  arrived.  Not  the  smallest  particle  of 
rice  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  I  could  not  but  deem  myself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  vegetable  paste  of  do- 
d6wa,  which  made  my  food  of  millet  a  little  more  endurable. 
This  formed  my  usual  supper.  Li  the  morning  I  usually  break- 
&sted  on  tiggera,  or  'cold  paste,  with  sour  milk ;  the  latter  being 
excellent  and  very  cheap,  and  almost  the  only  article  which  was 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

But,  besides  the  great  difficulty  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants 
during  my  residence  in  the  place,  I  had  still  more  trouble  in  ob- 
taining the  curr^icy  of  the  country  through  which  I  had  to  pass 
on  my  journey  to  Timbtiktu ;  this  is  the  "  fiuAwel,"  or  "  femwaJ;" 
as  ii  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cotton  doth 
sewn  together  from  a  nulnber  of  pieces,  and  supposed  to  measure 
thirty-two  dr'a,  though  in  reality  the  measure  does  not  exceed 
thirty.  The  price  of  each  femwal  is  generally  800  shells;  but 
during  my  stay  it  rose  to  400.,  . 

The  market  is  held  on  the  border  of  the  village,  on  the  bleak 
open  ground  which  extends  to  the  south ;  but  there  were  very 
rarely  more  than  600  people,  and  in  general  scarcely  as  many  as 
200  assembled*  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  mann^  of  living  in  these  r^ons,  a  good  deal  of  bus!- 
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ness  is  transacted  in  this  place ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  stran- 
gers who  visit  it,  ready-cooked  pudding,  tfgge^^  and  sour  milk 
are  offered  for  sale  throughout  the  whole  day.  Besides  salt,  co^ 
ton  strips,  dyecj  cloth,  K61a  nuts,  com,  and  a^ses,  some  copper 
manufectured  chiefly  into  large  drinking-yessels  is  also  brought 
into  the  market  by.  the  people  of  M6^  However,  I  do  not  think 
they  manufi^cture  the  coppet*  vessels  themselves,  but  bring  them 
fix)m  AsantL  Copper  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  hj  way  of  orna- 
ment, to  a  large  extent;  End  I  was  greatly  amused  on  observing 
that  some  of  the  young  girls  -^^ore  in  the  long  plaits  of  their  hair 
a  very  remarkable  ornament  macte  of  that  metal,  representing  a 
Warrior  on  horseback  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth;  for,  with  the  Songhay  people,  smoking,  although 
forbidden  by  the  present  ruler  of  tbe  wegtem  part  of  the  former 
territory  of  their,  empire,  the  fenatical  prince  of  Hamda- Allahiy  is, 
next  to  dancing,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  their  existence^.  Whether 
these  small  horsemen  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  young  damsels  form 
an  ornament  without  meaning,  or  are  intended  as  atospicious  otnens 
as  to  their  fiiture  husbands,  I  can  not  say;  and  I  must  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  not  being  able  in  this  part  of  my  joitmey,  which 
was  'more  beset  by  dangers,  to  enter  ftilly  into  the  private  life  of 
the  people.  r 

Altogether,  D6re,  pr,  as  it  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
the  whole  province,  libtako',  appeared'  t6  me  an  extremely  dry 
and  uncomfortable  place.  However,  this  seemed  to  be  rather  ex- 
ceptional, owing  to  the  extraordinary  drought  prevailing  that  year ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  tiiis  month  (July), 
that  we  had  a  moderate  fitll  of  rain,  when  nature  as  well  as  man 
appeared  a  little  refireshed.  The  name  which  the  Tawarek,  as 
well  as  the  Aiabs  of  A'zawad,  give  to  this  place,  namdy  W^ndu, 
or  Wfnde,  seems  to  imply  quite  another  character,  as  the  word 
means  pond  or  lake;  but,  in  reality,  a. very  extensive  sheet  o^ 
water  is  annually  formed  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
althougli  during  my  stay  the  extensive  depression  wad  dry;  and 
I  even  have  ground  to  suppose  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  veiy 
often,  tiirough  a  very  cpnsiderable  backwater,  directly  connected 
with  the  Niger. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  however,  was  at  the  present 
moment  worse  than  its  nmterial  condition.  The  disorder  and  an- 
aichy  were  such  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment at  alL    There  were  so  many  di^erent  &ctionathat  one  par- 
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alyzed  the  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present,  misery 
was  the  immediate  (k>nsequence  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  There 
was  a  titular  governor  of  the  place  c^ed  Il)rahlma ;  but  his  mild 
disposition  and  his  advanced  age  had  left  him  scarcely  any  power  at 
all,  and  I  had  to  make  my  pdeuse  with  all  parties  as  well  as  I  could. 
The  most  energetic  and  influential  among  the  aspirants  to  pawer 
seemed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  governor,  of  the  name  of  Hamed  ^ 
'  Alsa.  Then  there  was  an  elder  but  weaker  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  B^o,  and  further;  a  man  c^  the  name  of  El  Jeladi,  who 
troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  write  him  a  charm,,  by  the  se- 
cret influence  of  which  I  might  procure  him  the  government,  of 
the  place.,  ' 

labtako  is  situated  between  many  diflferent  tribes,  with  the  s^ts 
of  the  Tawarek  dose  to  the  north,  from  whence  these  restless  pe9- 
ple  are  continually  pushing  on;  and  this  situation  necessarily  im- 
bues the  inhabitants  with  a  warlike  spirit.  In  former  times,  es- 
pecially, they  were  renowned  for  their  valor,  and  distinguished) 
moreover,  by  the  breed  of  their  horses ;  but  at  the  present  moment, 
owing  to  the  severe  drought  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long  a 
time,  all  the^ horses  had  been  sent  to  a. great  distance,  where  they 
were  likely  to  find  better  pasturee.  'At  present,  there  being  so 
many  fections  and  no  strong  government  whatever,  and  the  su- 
premacy exercised  by  their  hege  lord  in  Gando  being  a  perfect 
nullity,  no  certain  line  of  policy  can.be  pursued,  and  they  are  one 
day  on  good  terms  with  the  Tawarek,  while  the  next  day  some 
serious  fighting  takes  place;  and  thus  it  happened  that  en  the 
16th  a  party  of  these  people,  who  supplied  liie  market  vrith  the 
article  which  all  the  people  ti^ere  in  want  o^  were  plundered  of 
the  whole  of  their  property.  Even  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Yagha,  so  nearly  related  io  themselves  by  origin  and 
ioterest,  there  were  serious  dissensions ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the 
place  the.latter  drove  away  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  village 
of  K6ria.  The  province  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  vil"- 
lages,*  and,  if  well  governed,  would  be  of  great  importance,  es- 

*  The  names  of  the  smi^i  towns  and  Tillages  forming  this  province  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Bore,  Kdria,  Eatinga,  W^ndd,  Di^ni,  D^ngadd,  Sdlgo,  Ji^mga,  M^immash^ 
Btfad^  P^nl,  Bimde,  BaMrke,  Torddi,  Pnl^  Gimbeti,  Bedfngel,  three  Tillages 
of  the  name. of  Deb^re,  Bl^mnra,  Fadambfta,  G^n,  Fdla,  Bombilfa,  Eicher^, 
K^nde,  L^ba,  Bnr^  Benbej^ingo,  Eollangel-p^ttid^ ,  N^ba,  Beres^ngo,  Fiflgo, 
Bflli,  Chomp^ngn  (probably  identical  with  KampiCngn),  U'regliudi,  Gormare,  U'rel- 
angiwn,  TAa,  Kittnke,  Yfltat^  U'rilt^  U'ro-BelUhe,  Bangatike,.  Tobij^ha, 
Dankindi,  B^pntTgi,  ^ilri. 
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pecially  as  forming  the  western  province  of  the  iempire  of  Gando 
where  it  borders  upon  that  of  Masina,  or  Hamda-Aljahi 

I  was  peculiarly, situated  with  regard  to  my  new  companion  El 
Walati,  who  was  the  sole  reason  of  my  making  so  long  a  stay  in 
this  place,  while  my  exhausted  camels,  instead  of  having,  as  it  was 
asserted,  a  fisdr  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  strength  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  were  grcJwing  weaker  ^very  day  fix)m  want 
of  good  feeding.  The  clever  Arab,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
very  important  person  in  Timbuktu  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  under  whose  especial  protection  I  intended 
to  place  myself  at  times  had  the  power  of  raiding  piy  spirits  by 
the  interesting  information  which  he  was  able  to  give  me.  Now 
and  then,  for  instance,'  he  described  the  great  mercantile  impor- 
tance of.San^andi,  or  dwelt  upon  the  great  authority  enjoyed  by 
the  ctie^  whose  feme  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  confidence 
in  my  .undertaking  this  journey  to  the  west,  and  through  whose 
influence  the  former  mercantile  importance  of  TinibTiktu  had  not 
pnly  been  entirely  restored,  but  a  new  interest  had  accrued  to  it 
as  being  the  seat  oi  a  religious  chief  of  high  authority,  who  exer- 
cised an  influence  not  very  unlike^  that  of  the  Pope  of  Eome  over 
a  yery  large  tract  of  countty,  and  extending  even  over  the  pagan 
tribes  around,  into  the  very  heart  of  M6si,  .that  country  which,  as 
M^e  shall  see  more  distinctly  fertiier  on,  fix)m  a  remote  age  has 
been  the  champion  of  paganism  against  Islam.  But,  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  conduct  of  my  companion  was  so  little  straightforward 
as  to  fill  me  with  serious  fears.  Nevertheless,  I  here  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  him,  giving  him  a  fine  black  tobe  and  a  black 
shawl,  and  stipulating  to  rew^  him  on  my  safe  arrival  in  Tim- 
biiktu  with  a  present  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  white  h^lali  bemtis, 
besides  buying  him  here  a  horse  for  the  price  of  another  tobe, 
three  tdrkedi,  and  a  black  shawl.  On  the  whole,  at  that  time,  I 
was  too  much  imposed  upon  by  his  fascinating  manners  to  become 
fully-  aware  of  his  intriguing  character;  and  perhaps  it  was  well  • 
that  it  was  sq,  or  I  might  not  have  triisted  myself  into  his  hands. 
However,  by  degrees,  I.  became  heartily  tired  of  the  long  delay 
which  he,  together  with  ^AK  el  A'geren^  forced  upon  me.  I  had 
long  prepared  every  thing  for  my  outset,  and  on  the  20th  I  fin- 
ished a  letter,  which  I  addressed  to  her  majesty's  consuj  at  Trip- 
oli, and  inclosed  it  under  cover  to  my  friend  *Abd,el  Kader  dan 
Taffa,  in  S6koto,  and  decided  on  intrusting  it  to  the  care  of  Da- 
hdme,  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me  ftom  Qando^  a^d  who 
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was  to  return  home  fipom  this  place,  beyond  which  he  enjoyed  no 
authority ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  took  so  little  care  of  the  parcel 
on  his  journey,  when  he  had  to  cross  a  great  many  swollen  rivers, 
that  the  oi^ter  envelope  was  destroyed  entirely,  so  that  the  learned 
Pullo,  not  knowing  what  ta  make  of  a  letter  in  a  writing  which 
he  did  not  understand,  left  it  with  the  bearer,  with  whom  I  found 
it  on  my  return  to  Ghtndo,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 
He  had  worn  it  as  a  sort  of  charm  in  his  cap,  while  I  expected 
that  it  had  long  reached  Europe  and  informed  my  friends  of  my 
latest  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 


UNSETTLED  PBOVINCES  OBSTRUCTED  BY  NATURE  AND  INFESTED 
BY  MAN.— ARIBI'NDA^ — HO'MBORI. 

ITiursdayj  July  21sL  At  length  I  set  out  on  the  last  and  most 
dimgerous  stage  of  my  journey  to  Timbtiktu,  thinking  at  the  time 
that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  that  celebrated  place  in  about  twen- 
ty days ;  but  I  imderrated  the  distance,  such  a  very  diflferent  po- 
sition having  been  assigned  to  that  mysterious  place  by  geogra- 
][)herB ;  and  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  this 
journey,  at  least  for  a  Christian,  and  the  delays  which  would  be 
caused  me  by  the  character  of  the  new  companion  whom  I  had 
attached  to  me. 

On  leaving  the  turbulent  town  of  D6re,  a  great  many  armed 
people  acdompanied  me,  much  against  my  inclination,  and  their 
conduct  was  so  suspicious  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  halt 
and  send  them  about  their  business,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
•  place,  not  long  before,  had  robbed  Bud  killed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner a  wealthy  sheri^  whom  they  pretended  to  escort  on  his  w^y 
fix>m  SansandL  Just  in  crossing  the  shallow  concavity  where . 
every; year  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  formed,  which  often 
assumes  the  dimensions  of  an  inmiense  lake,  and  even  now  was 
covered  with  fine  fresh  tur^  we  met  a  large  caravan  of  M6si 
traders  from  Biissumo,  their  asses  heavily  laden  with  immense 
bundles  of  tari,  or  cotton  strips,  and  with  E61a  nuts.  Farther  on, 
where  a  little  cultivation  of  cotton  appeared,  the  monkey-bread 
or  baobab  tree  became  predominant  Altogether,  the  whole  prov- 
ince seemed  to  be  in  a  miserable  state;  and  the  village  Danand^, 
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whicli  we  passed  after  a  iiiarch  of  about  seven  miles,  bore  evident 
traces  of  haying  suffered  from  the  effects  of  war.  The  monotony 
of  the  coimtry  was  pleasingly  broken  by  a  small  rivulet,  which 
we  clxDssed  a  few  yards  beyond  the  village,  and.which  was  border- 
ed by  some  very  fine  trees  of  the  "  mur "  kind^  which  I  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion  as  affording  excellent  timber  for  boat- 
building. The  baobab-trees,  also,  were  here  greatly  distinguished, 
both  by  their  size  and  their  ^e  foliage. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  this  day  in  Wiilu,  a  village  situated 
beyond  a  large  sheet  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  "  w^ridu," 
overgrown  by  the  finest  trees.  The  place  is  inhabited  by  Taw4- 
rek  slaves,  who  are  iriUngibes^  speaking  Temashight  as  well  as 
Songhay  and  FulMlde ;  but  their  huts  were  very  miserable  in- 
deed, and  of  musquitoes  there  was  no  end,  and  we  had  likewise 
great  difficulty  in  finding  a  supply  of  com.  The  hut  in  which  I 
took  up  my  quarters  had  been  recently  btiilt,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  so  bad,  but  so  choke-full  of  sii^ple  fiimiture,  such  as  large 
jars,  pots,  dishes,  saddles,  provision-bags,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, that  I  could  scarcely  find  room  for  myself,  while  the  pro- 
prietor, when  he  returned  from  the  fields  and  found  a  stranger 
quartered  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures,  felt  so  anxious  that  he 
did  not  stir  from  the  door.  However,  the  west  side  of  the  village 
being  bordered  by  a  large  sheet  of  wf^ter,  or  tebki,  richly  adorned 
with  trees  and  herbage,  I  did  not  remain  long  in  my  close  quar- 
ters, but  hastened  toward  this  green  open  spot,  which  Was  deli- 
cious in  the  extreme,  but  gave  birth  to  a  legion  of  musquitoes. 

We  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  littie  hamlet  th^  more  as  we 
were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  following  day,  for  we  received  a 
credible  report  th»t  El  Khatfr,  the  most  poweiftd  of  the  neighbor- 
itig  Taw&^k  chiei^  intended  making  a  foray  against  this  place^ 
^d  the  inhabitanis  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm.  But  a 
thunder-storm  which  broke  out  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  relieved  us,  most  providen- 
tially, of  all  danger  from  this  quarter,  swelling  the  many  water- 
courses which  intersect  this  region  to  sUjch  a  degree  that  they  be- 
came impassable  to  the  enemy.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hamlet 
where  we  were  encamped  there  is  a  considerable  suburb  of  Fiilbe 
cattle-breeders,  and  in  the  evening  a  great  many  of  them  paid  me 
a  visit 

Saturday,  July  23c?.  We  had  here  enteiied  a  district  which  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  traversed  in  the 
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province  of  Xibtako ;  and  the  nature  of  which  caused  us  great  de- 
lay and  very  serious  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  many  rivers 
and  swamps  which  we  had  to  cross.  During  the  first  part  of  our 
day's  march  we  had  the  W^ndu  of  Wiilu  for  a  long  time,  on  our 
right,  but  having  crossed  without  much  difficulty  one  considerable 
branch  of  it  we  came  to  another  water  with  a  strong  current, 

.  which  caused  us  a  long  delay,  as  it  wa3  at  the  time  about  400 
yards  across,  and  not  less  than  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the 
ch^nel.  The  water  at  this  spot  has  a  southerly  course ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  isay  what  greater  river  it  joins.*  For  several  ]?iiles  the 
upper  course  of  tiiis  same  water,  as  it  seemed,  wad  seen  at  ashort 
distance  on  our  right  Large  wide-spreading  "mur,"  tamarind, 
and  monkey-bread  trees  eveiy  where  appeared,  and  we  could  see 
the  footsteps  of  a  great  oumber  of  elephants.  The  country  on  our 
left  was  undulating,  and  consisted  of  sandy  soil  clothed  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  kalgo,  widi  its  ash-colored  leaves  and  its  long 
red  pods ;  but  a$  soon  as  the  river  receded  the  cljaracter  of  the 
landscape  also  changed,  the  snr&ce  becoming  rather  level,  and  ex- 
hibiting more  small  brushwood, 'while  numerous  water-pools  spread 
out,  overgtown  with  krdb,  or  the.  edible  PoOy  and  with  molukhfa. 
The  district  was  full  of  buflfalpes;  but  It  was  also  much  infested 

.  by  a  dangerous  species  of  fly,  which  greatly  tormented  our  animals, 
and  which  is  .very,  rarely  met  with  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negro- 
land.  We  encamped,  aft^r  a  march  of  about  sixteen  miles,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  near  the  site  of  the  former  encampment  of  a 
Tawarek  horde,  where  kr^  was  springing  up  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ant- abxmdance^  affi3rding  the  richest  pasture  to  the  horses^  and  a 
cheerfiil  sight  to  ourselves ;  but  we  had  here  to  sustain  a  very 
heavy. rain,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  Fortunately,  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  much  wind,  so  that  my  fiml  tent  offered  suf- 
ficient resistance;  but  the  encampment  was  fer  fix)m  comfortable. 
The  rain  had  at  length  ceased;  but  we  had  scarcely  resigned 
ourselves  ta  sleepj  when  a  troop  cff  pUgrims  passing  by  at  this 
ujlusual  hour  of  the  night  roiised  us  at  once.  Fortunately,  the 
ground  which  we  had  to  traverse  fisulher  on  was  of  a  rocl^  na- 
ture, else  it  yfonid  have  beepi  almost  impossible  to  proceed  after  . 
the  last  night's  rain;  but  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles , 
we  came  to  a  very  considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  we  crossed 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  encamped  close  beyond  in  a  state  of 

*  I  sh&H  reserve  a  few  farther  bjwerrations  oi^  this  subject  till  my  retnm  jonmey 
along  the  Niger.  '        .      ^    ■ 

Vol.  m.— 0 
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entire  exliatistion.  The  channel  of  the  torrent  itself,  which  had 
spread  its  inundation  to  a  great  distance,  was  so  considerable,  be- 
ing at  the  deepest  spot  five  feet  and  a  half,  that  it  almost  swamped 
me  on  my  horse,  besides  wetting  all  my  luggage.  The  place  where 
we  had  encamped  was  a  narrow  open  spot  in  lie  forest;  but  the 
ground  was  full  of  ants,  and  we  were  also  greatly  troubled  by  in- 
numerable swarms  of  small  flies  which  penetrated  into  all  .our 
clothes.  Fortun'ately  we  had  no  r^in,  so  that  I  was  able  to  stay 
outside,  as  the  heat  in  the  tent  was  scarcely  endurable.  This  day, 
also,  we  observed  numerous  footprints  of  elephants. 

Monday^  July  25th.  We  rose  with  tiie  hope  that  we  might  ar- 
rive at  an  early  hour  in  Aribinda,  or  rather  the  chief  place  of  that 
district,  although  we  were  aware  that  we  should  have  to  cross  an- 
other consideirable  sheet  of  water ;  but  we  were  s^^dly  disappointed, 
for,  after  a  march  of  about  three  miles  through  a  more  rugged 
district  with  black  and  red  granite  and  ^  great  quantity  of  gneiss, 
we  preached  the  wide  inundations  of  a  river  called  Buggoma  by 
my  companions,  which  we  endeavored  in  vain  to  oross.  Seeing 
that  w;e  should  not  succeed  here,  we  struck  off  into  the  forest  in  a 
.southwesterly  direction,  in  order  to  ford  it  higher  up,  when  sud- 
denly we  fell  in  with  twa  men  who  ,were  pasturing  a  couple  of 
asses;  but,  although  we  made^  signs. to, them  that  we  were  their 
friends,,  they  would  not  hear  us,  and  beating  their  shields  cried 
out  lustily  to  their  companio^is,  who  all  on  a  sudden  rushed  out 
in  every  direction  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  in  a  moment  si^»- 
rounded  us.  There  were  from  150  to  200  people,  all  tall  slender 
jiien,  half  naked,  with  nothing  but  a  poor  ragged  cloth  round  their 
loins,  and  another  rag  still  pck>rer  round  their  ieads,  and  each 
armed  with  a  couple  of  spears^  and  a  ragged  shield,  which  they 
brandished  over  their  heads  with  warlike  gesticulations.  The  af- 
fair seemed  rather  serious,  and  here  it  was  fortimate  that  I  had 
such  a  clever  companion  as  the  "Walati  with  me ;  for,  while  1  wa^ 
pointing  my,  gun,  he  begge4  me  to  ride  quietly  in  advance  straight 
upon  those  people,  and  at  the  same  time  cri^  Out  to  them  that  I 
was  a  sheriff  and  a  friend  of  thcxSheikh  El  Bakay,  to  whom  I  wag 
carrying  a  number  of  books  from  the  east.  All  of  a  sudden  they 
dropped  their  spears  and  thronged  around  me,  requesting  me  to 
give  them  my  blessings  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  I  was 
placed  obliged  me  to  comply  with  this  sUglht  request,  although  it  - 
was  by  no  means  a. pleasant  matter  to  lay  my  hands  on  all  these 
dirty  heads.        .      • 
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Oh  the  whole  it  wais  very  fortunate  that  we  met  witii  these  peo- 
ple ;  for  without  theit  aid  and  information  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  water  which  intersected  our  track,  at  leaist 
without  a  most  serious  loss  to  our  luggage.  People  in  Europe 
have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  travej  during  the  rainy  season  in  these 
regions;  else  they  would  not  woiider  that  poor  Dr.  Vogel,  in  go- 
ing at  that  time  of  the  year  from  Yakoba  to  Zariya,  lost  most  of 
his  instruments  and  all  his  collections  in  crossing  the  rivers. 
.  They  were  poor  people  from  G*a6,  or  G6g6,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  mixture,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  of  Songhay  and  Tawa- 
rek,  but  speaking  only  the  language  of  the  fprmer ;  but  I  found 
afterward  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Q^^ro,  of  whom" 
I  shall  speak  in  the  following  volume.  They  had  visited  the  mar- 
ket of  Aribfnda,  and  were"  at  present  on  their  way  to  D6re  and 
Libtako,  carrying  as  merchandise  on  a  couple  of  asses  and  bull 
oxen  nothing  but  cotto'ti  strips,  or  "t^ri,"  rice,  and  a  few  mat^, 
of  which  latter  article  they  brought  me  thred  as  a  present.  Hav- 
ing received  my  blessing,  and  the  tumuft  having  quieted  down, 
they  conducted  us  to  a  place  where  they  declared  the  water  to  be 
fordable.  But  the  boggy  ground  inspired  us  with  but  little  confi- 
dence;^ and  it  really  caused  us  an  immense,  deal  of  trouble.  My 
people  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the  luggagej  eVen  the  heaviest, 
across  the  swamp,  Which  was  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  camels 
being  sciarc^ly  able  to  make  their  way,  even  unloaded ;  and  I  my- 
self had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  my  horse  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamp,  almost  as  badly  as  had  happened  to  me.  on  a  former  occa-^ 
sion  on  my  journey  to  Kaiiem.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  my 
horse  would  not  be  able  to  carry  rfie  over,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  safest  way  to  cross  the  bog  on  foot;  but  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  swayed  by  the  Walati,  who  thought. that  my  dignity,  in  pres- 
ence of  those  native  travelers,  ab^lutely  required  me  to  remain 
on  horseback.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  my  journals  got 
wet  through  in  a  most  miserable  j^ay,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extricating  my  horse  from  the  bog,  in. which  it  was  ^ 
lying  for  some  minutes  as  if  dead; 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  again  set 
out  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp ;  but  we  had  first  to  re- 
turn along  the  water  in  a  northeasterly  direction,,  in  order  to  re- 
gain the  direct  track.  We  then  proceeded  at  an  expeditious  rate, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Aribinda  before  nightfall.  A  short  distance 
before  we  reached  our  destination,  the  whole  character  of  the 
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country  changed,  granite  moiinds  rising  on  our  right  and  left  to 
considerable  altitude,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  through 
which  to  proceed,  the  beautifiilly  sweeping  slope  of  the  eminence 
on  our  right  being  pleasantly  adorned  with  bushes  and  enliyened 
by  goats. 

Having  left  another  village  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  range,  we 
took  up  our  quarters  in  the-  lamdrde  or  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Aribfnda,  which  is  likewise  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  granitic 
ridge,  part  of  the  huts  being  built  on  the  slope,  and  part  in  the 


plain,  the  latter  forming  a  group  by  itself  which,  with  its  project^ 
ing  and  receding  wallsj  formed  a  sort  of  defense,  as  represented  in 
the  accompaiiying  wood-cut.  Here  we'  obtained  quarters  without 
delay,  tw6  of  my  people  having  gone  in  advance ;  but  th^y  were 
narrow,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable,  and  appeared  to  us  the  more 
miserable  as  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell  during  our  stay  here.  The 
inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Songhay  Hace,  but  there  are  also 
a  great  many  Tawarek,  or  rather  Tawarek  half-castes,  who  live 
here  peaceabjy,  though  in  general  the  Tawarek  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  distaicts  ar6  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted ,  wflrr- 
fare  with  each  other,  the  former  always  pushing  more  and  more 
in  advance  and  threatening  to  overrun  the  whole  of  this  region 
of  Negroland.  The  people  supply  themselves  with  water  from 
the  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  it  collects^  their  supply  for  the  dry 
season  being  deposited  in  a  cistern  of  Jarge  size.  The  soil  in  the 
valley,  which  here  widens  into  a  considerable  plain,  is  Very  fertile, 
and  does  not  r^iiire  much  rain;  and  the  com  was  here  a  little 
cheaper  than  in  libtako,  one  hui^dred  shells,  or  rather  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  that  STim,  for  shells  had  no  cuirency  in  ,the  place,  being 
sufficient  for  the  daily  allowance  of  one  horse.  I  also  observed 
with  pleasure  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattle.  Aribfnda*  seems  former- 
ly to  have  been  an  important  place,  or  rather  province,  and  the. 
most,  considerable  at'  one  time  of  all  the  districts  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  so  that  the  Songhay  erf  G6gd  designated  it  Hari- 
bfnda,  "the  place  beyond  the  water,"  which  liame,  in  a  wider 
sense,  is  given  to  the  whole  coimtry  on  the  south  of  the  I'sa,  or 
so-called  Niger,  as  an  equivalent  to  Chirma. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  conceal  the  more  valtiable  articles 
of  my  property  from  the  prjring  eyes  of  my  clevpr  but  greedy 
Arab  conlpanion ;  but  the  following  day,  as  T  was  obliged  to  dry 
some  of  my  luggage,  which  had  been  completely  soaked,  he  got  a 
peep  at  some  fine  bemuses  which  I  had  with  ine,  and,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  oovetousness,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  make  him  here  a 
handsome  present  Altogether  my  luggage  suffered  severely  from 
the  many  water-courses  which  we  had  to  cross  at  this  stage  of  my 
journey,  as  well  as  from  the  excessive  dampness  of  the  weather. 
I  also  made  iome  presents  to  the  governor,  but  was  /rather  aston- 
ished wben,  on  setting  out,  he  b«gged  from  me  the  very  tobe  which 
I  was  then  wearing.  ' 

Wednesday^  July  27th.  The  country  which  we  had  to  traverse 
was  diversified  by  small  granitic  ranges  and  detached  cones,  but 
it  also  afforded  many  localities  for  swampy  grounds,  very  difficult 
to  be  crossed.  In  some  places  beans  were  cultivated  besides  mil- 
let. We  encamped  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  on  the  site  of  a  former  village,  which  was 
richly  overgrown  with  the  most  succulent  herbage,  very  gratefiJ 
both  )o  horse  and  camel.  . 

Thursday^  July  28th.  We  had  had  some  summer  lightning  in  the 
evening,  followed  by  slight  rain  during  the  night;  but  about  half 
past  six  o'clock  in  thiB  morning  a  very  heavy  thTander-storml)roke 
out,  accompanied  by  violent  rain,  which  lasted  till  noon,  and  ren- 
dered us  extremely  uncomfortable*  My  friend  El  Walati,  being 
of  a  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  was,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, laid  up  with  fever.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er it  was  not  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  we  at 
length  set  out  on  our  watery  march,  and  after  a  stretch  of  fibout 
ten  miles,  having  passed  a  very  extensive  and  deep  water,  reached 

*  There  are  only  thi-ee  more  villages  at  present  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ari- 
Unda,  their  names  being  as  foUows :  Hdre,  U'ri,  and  WlLngar^. 
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the  Songhay  village  of  Ffliyo,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  obtam- 
ed  most  indifferent  and  damp,  quarters  in  the  dark.  The  whole 
village  is  built  of  clay,  with  elevated  tower-like  entrances  not  un- 
like the  gran^riea  in  Ohaijipagore.  It  consists  of  several  detached 
groups,  which  are  separated  by  corn-fields,  where  the  crops  were  ^ 
standing  moderately  high.  The  inhabitants  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Songhay  race,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Fulbe^  who,  how- 
ever, have  themselves  almost  changed  their  national  character; 
and,  although  the  village  is  externally  subjected  to  the  Pullo  gov- 
ernor of  Gilg6ji,  or  Jilgddi,  nevertheless  the  people  have  a  very 
independent  demeanor,  and  hold  in  detestation  the  ^  conquering 
tribe  of  the  Fulbe ;  even  their  carriage  bears  evident  testimony  to 
a  certain  feeling  of  liberty ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  smoking.  The 
women  wear  a  profiision  of  ornaments,  while  all  of  them  are,  be* 
sides,  distinguished  by  a  copper  ring  round,  the  wrist. 

Having  arrived  so  late  the  preceding  evening  that  the  horses 
had  even  remained  without  food,  I  was  obliged  to  stay  here  the 
next  day  in  order  to  purchase  a  supply  of  com,  which  I  effected 
with,  the  farrawel  I  had  obtained  in  Libtdko,  consisting  of  eight 
pieces  called  "k6ria,"  or  ^'fio-da,".  sewn  together.  All  the  grain 
hereabouts  consists  of  Negro  millet,  or,  as  the  Songhay  call  it, 
"h^hi."  The  governor  of  the  place,  ^ho  had  treated  me  inhos- 
pitably the  first  evening,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  his  miser- 
ly conduct,  gave  me  very  generous  treatment 

Saturday,  July  BOth,  On  leaving  the  place,  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  its  castle-like  appearance,  as  well  as  with  the  fine  crops 
of  com  which  sucrounded  it  on  all  sides,  while  a  rich  growth  of 
trees  embellished  the  district  4o  the  south.  It  was  a  fine  moi^ning, 
and,  a  heavy  dew  having  fallen,  the  drops  of  wet  sKpping  down 
from  the  com  gUstened  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  while,  the 
monkey-bread-trees  being  just  in  fiill  blossom,  the  white  belWike 
flowers,  hanging  down  from  the  colossal  branches,  gave  a  r<emark- 
able  relief  to  the  scenery.  It  was  thix>Ugh  such  a  country  that  our 
path  kept  along,  on  a  rising  ground,  when,  afi«r  a  march  of  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  leaving  a  couple  of  ha*nlets  built  of  matting, 
lijce  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  G6g6,  on  one  side,  we  reach- 
ed the,  Songhay  town  of  Tinge,  built  likewise  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  kasr,"  and  situated  on  the  siunmit  of  a  small  hill. 

The  houses  in  this  village  have  not  an  elevated  tower-like  shape 
like  those  of  Ffliyo,  nor  do  they  contain  an  upper  story.  They 
have  flat  roofe.    The  walls  consist  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  form- 
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ed  in  regular  lumps,  like  stones,  and  is  placed  in.  uniform  layers, 
with  loose  clay  between.  Such  being  the  mode  of  construction, 
the  whole  of  the  houses  have  rather  a  miserable  appearance  from 
without,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  in  the 
hot  hour  of  noon,  when  the  destructive  eflEect  of  the  rainy  season 
became  more  apparent  in  the  midday  sun.  But  the  interior  of  the 
dwellings  is  not  so  T)ad,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  large  and  spacious,  as  the  accompa- 
nying ground-plan  of  the  quarters  where  I 
was  lodged  will  serve  to  show.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  very  spacious  ante-chamber,  or  se-  .     . ^ 

gffa,  forty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  as  |  Z  T        \ 

many  in  height,  I  myself  taking  up  the  part 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  my  people  that  on  the  left,  a  sort 
of  light  wall  being  formed  with  matting.  Prom  this  anten^ham- 
ber  we  could  pass  into  an  irregular  court-yard,  which  gave  access 
to  a  rnmiber  of  apartments  where  several  families  were  living. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Songhay  who  have  vindicated 
their  liberty,  up  to  the  present  time,  successfully  against  the  rest- 
less and  steadily  advancing  Fiilbe,  although  in  independence  they 
are  far  behind  their  noble  brethren  in  Dargol  and  those  other 
places  lower  down  the  Niger.  The  indigenous  name  of  their  fam- 
ily is  Bele^e,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  Kurmink6be, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  come  from  Zfshia,  near  Tdra.  ,  The  no- 
bler among  them  do  not  disfigure  their  features  at  all  by  tattooing, 
or  "  k6rto,"  while  some  of  them  make  an  incision  under  the  left 
eye,  fr6m  th^  nose  toward  the  cheek-bone,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple three  separate  incisions — ^three  cuts  on  the  temple,  three  in  the 
middle  o(  the  cheek,  and  three  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fkce.  All 
of  them  wear  clothing,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dressed  in 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  Their  weapolis  consist  almost  entirely  of 
spears.  Swords  are  very  rare ;  nor  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
constitute  the  principal  weapons  of  the  people  of  Dargol,  usual 
among  them.  The  exertions  of  the  natives  of  these  places  in  de- 
fending their  independence  are  greatly  favored  by  the  discord  and 
dissensions  which  prevail  among  the  Fiilbe,  Mahamiidu,  one  of 
the  Fiilbe  ohiefe  of  Dalla,  having,  in  consequence  of  his  disputes 
with  the  Sheikh  A'hraedu,  taken  refiige  with  the  pa^n  natives 
of  Mi5si,  from  whence  he  makes  continual  predatory  expeditions 
against  the  territory  of  his  countrymen  the  Fulbe.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Tfnge,  therefore,  males  as  well  as  females,  enjoy  .their  Kb- 
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erty  and  independence  in  smoking  .the  whole  day  long,  and  danc- 
ing every  evening  when  it  is  not  raining,  an  amusement  which  al- 
ready, in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Andalusian  geographer  El  Bek- 
ri  did  not  feil  to  remark  as  characteristic  of  these  people,*  while 
tiieir  less  happy  brethren  in  Timbuktu  and  Jimballa  have  been 
deprived  of  these,  their  favorite  and  innocent  amusements,  by  the 
austere  laws  of  their  fimatical  oppressors. 

The  n£i,tives  are  industrious,  both  in  cultivating  the  ground  and 
in  weaving ;  and  these  habits  seemed  to  be  favored  by  Providence, 
so  that,  while  all'  the  neighboring  districts  were  suffering  frcmi 
dearth  and  famine,  in  this  village  com  was  plentifiil,  especially 
negro  millet,  or  "h^ni."  Indian  millet,  "saba"  or  "hdme,"  was 
rather  scarce.  But  the  com  was  stiU  in  seed,  and  not  pounded,  so. 
that  we  were  obliged  to  stay  hete  again  a  day  in  order  to  have  a 
supply  prepared  for  us.  We  bought  our  com  in  the  beginning 
for  the  ferrawel  which  we  had  brought  from  Libtako,  but  after  a 
little  while  the  inhabitants  refused  to  accept  of  this  cotton,  which 
is  not  so  good  as  their  own  manufecture;  The  cotton  which  I  had 
brought  from  Gando  was  much  better  than  theirs,  but  it  did  not 
please  them  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  strips.  My  En- 
glish darning-needles  Were,  however,  very  acceptable,  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  coaifee  texture  of  their  woolen 
shawls  and  blankets.  Fifty  of  them  fetched  here  a  price  equal  to 
the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar ;  but  the  small  common  needles  were 
regarded  by  them  with  the  utmost  contenapt 

I  employed  my  time,  as  fer  as  the  rainy  weather  would  allow 
me,  in  taking  a  walk  through  the  country ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  found  that  the  groimd  hereabouts,  particularly 
toward  the-  west,  was  very  rocky,  the  com  being  sown  in  the  in- 
tervening patches  of  arable  soil.  On  a  rising  spot  a  few  hundred 
yards  ftwm  the  village,  there  was  a  group  of  matting  huts,  which 
constitiited  a  small  weaving  manufactory.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  whicK  the  village  was  situated  there  was  a  deep  pond  covered 
with  Pisiia  Straiiotes,  like  the  ponds  in  the  interior  of  Kan6 ;  and 
it  was  fix)m  here  that  I  was  particularly  strack  by  the  fort^like  ap- 
pearance of  the  village,  with  its  receding  and  projecting  angles, 
and  its  lialf-circular  bastion-like  walls  in  other  pljjces,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  woodn^ut;  while  in  the  distance  the 
mountain  groups  formed  an  interesting  background.    However, 

♦  El  Bekri,  "Description  de  TAfrique,"  Arabe  texte,  published  by  Macguckin 
de  Slsne,  p.  188. 
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we  had  here  such  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  that  I  was  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice another  day,  as  the  roads  were  rendered  totally  impassable. 
The  rain  which  fell  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  July  was 
of  such  violence  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  houses  in  the  town  suf- 
fered more  or  less;  and  in  one  dwelling,  whidhl  wa3  totally  de- 
stroyed, eleven  goats  were  killed,  while  the  inmates  themselves 
had  only  just  time  to  escape.  It  was  discovered  that  just  life 
enough  remained  in  these  poor  animals  in  order  to  enable  their 
owners  to  perform  the  essential  ceremony  of  cutting  their  throats, 
for  they  also  have  a  touch  of  Islam. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  my  journey  to  the  west  I  had  been 
very  anxious  to  move  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
worst  part  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  seeing  that  all  was  in  vain,  I 
liad  become  iu  a  certain  degree  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  time ;  but 
when  the  first  of  August  broke  upon  me  in  this  village  I  becatne 
deeply  concerned,  and  wrote  in  ?ny- journal-:  "  May  the  Almighty 
bless  this  month,  and  lighten  the  difl&culties  which  stand  in  my 
way,  that  before  its  close  I  may  safely  reach  the  place  of  my  des- 
tination!" 

It  was  most  interesting  to  observe  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
uninterrupted  sheet  of  water  which,  after  the  immense  quantity 
of  rain  that  had  fallen,  was  spreading  out  over  the  low  grounds  in 
the  plain ;  and  the  people  themselves  whose  dwellings  had  suffered 
sp  much,  and  whidi  were  just  about  to  undergo  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, were  standing  gazing  with  delight  upon  the  deluge  which 
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promised  to  them  a  very  rich  crop*  My  clever  Arab  from  the 
west  lay  almost  dead  -v^th  fever ;  but  the  head  man  of  the  towiij 
whose  name  was  A^bu-Bakr,  a  man  of  very  stately  appearance, 
was  of  rather  a  communicative  disposition,  so  that  with  his  assist- 
ance I  was  able  to  make  considerable  progress  in  iny  knowledge 
of  the  Songhay  language;  and,if  I  had  been  able  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  I  might  soon  have  mastered  the  laijguage ;  but  unfortunately 
my  situation  became  too  unsettled  in  the  Sequel  to  allow  of  a  quiet 
course  of  study ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  extremely 
poor  character  of  the  language  itself  completely  damped  my  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  here  first  discovered  the  error  of  Cailli^  in  giying  to  the  peo-^ 
pie  of  Timbuktu  the  namei  of  "  Kissiir,?  or^  as  he  writes,  "Kissour," 
which  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  mistake,  **ki-s<^'ri,"  or  rather  "ki- 
songhi,"  "  ki-songhay,"  meaning  the  language  of  the  Songhay.  1 
here  also  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  idiom  is  originally 
monosyllabic,  while  I  observed  likewise  that  the  language  spoken 
in  A'gades,  of  which  I  had  made  a  vocabulaiy,  though  evidently 
a  dialect  of  the  same  idiom,  had  been  affected  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  influence  of  the  Temashight,  or,  Berber; 

^Tuesday,  August  2d.  We  at  length  set  out  to  ptasue  our.  jour- 
ney, which  now  became  full  of  danger,  as  we  had  to  traverse  the 
province  of  Dalla,  which  is  ruled  by  a  governor  in  direct  subjec* 
tion  to  the  fanatical' chief  of  MIsina  residing  in  Hamda-Allahi, 
,who  would  never  allow  a  Christian  to  visit  his  territory*  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  assume  the  character  of  an  Arab,  just  at  that 
time  a  change  in  the  government  of  this  district  had  taken  place, 
a  young  inexperienced  lad  having  succeeded  to  the  former  ruler. 
'  Fortunately,  there  had  been  no  rain  the  afternoon  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  so  that  the  country  had  dried  up  a  little  from  the  inun- 
dation of  the  last  of  July,  and  the  weather  was  fine  and  genial. 
Thus  cheerfully  proceeding  on  our  road,  we  met  several  people  on 
their  way  to  the  town  with  fowls  and  milk ;  for  during  our  stay 
in  Tinge  the  communication  with  the  neighboring  places  had  beetti 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  heavy  rains.  ,  A'bu-Bakr  escorted  me 
to  some  distance,  when  he  left  me  with  a  hearty  wish  for  the  suc- 
cessv  of  my  undeltaking,  and  begged  me  urgentljr  to  be  on  my 
guard.  In  taking  here  quite  a  northerly  direction  we  now  en- 
tered a  province  where  the  population  of  the  Fulbe  entirely  pre- 
vails, and  this  day  we  had  pa^ed  several  encJampments  of  Ftilbe 
cattle-breeders  on  our  route,  consisting  of  oblong  oval-shaped  huts, 
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constructed  of  matting.  Cattle  seemed  to  abound ;  but  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  was  rather  scanty,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  uniform,  and  without  any  interesting  features,  the  ti:ee8 
consisting  ahnbst  exclusively  of  talha  and  bom^.  We  had  also 
to  cross  a  river,  at  present  about  200  yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
wbich.the  preceding  day  had  evidently  been  impassable  and  had 
carried  away  several  head  of  cattle,  a  fact  we  learned  from  a  PuUo 
neatherd  whom  we  passed  on  our  road,  as  he  was  cheerfully  stalk- 
ing'^b^fore  his  cattle,  and  leading  them  along  merely  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice. 

Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  havi5g  crossed  a 
swamp  and  left  a  larger  sheet  of  water  on  our  lefl^  we  reached  a 
miserable  hamlet  called  D<Jshi,  belonging  still  to  the  district  of 
Ks^ne  (which  comprises  Pfliyo),  and  consisting  of  several  groups 
of  half-decayed  clay  dwellings  inhabited  by  poor  Scmghay  people,, 
who  appeared  po  be  greatly  expressed. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  here  obtained  quarters;  and 
we  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  a  dispute  with  the  landlord, 
(HI  account  of  the  many  dogs  which  beset  his  house,  and  would 
not  cede  their  place  to  us.  This  waa  a  certain  proof  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  far  advanced  in  Islam,  as  the  Mohammedans  in  gen- 
eral are  averse  to  the  company  of  this  unclean  animal,  and  the 
Fulbo  very  rarely  make  use  of  dogs  even  for  watching  their  nu- 
liierous  herds  of  cattle.  Most  of  these  dogs  were  of,  black  color, 
and  almost  all  the  fowls  were  of  black  and  white  color.  I  here 
also  observed  that  the  native  women  carried  the  water  in  a  pair 
of  buckets  slung  across  the  shoulder,-  as  I  had  remarked  already  in 
other  Songhay  places ;  but  here  also  they  did  not  wear  nose-rings. 

The  country  around  was  well  cultivated,  and  produced  espe- 
cially  sorghum;  but  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  not 
been  a  favorable  one,  as  was  the  case  almost  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  dearth  was  prevailing.. 

We  here  met  with  a  party  of  native. traders  from  H6mbori, 
with  oxen  laden  with  salt,  who  gave  us  some  useful  information 
with  regard  to  the  road  before  us.  It  had  been  ^  point  of  great 
dispute  with  us  whether  or  not  we  should  visit  that  town,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Negroland,  probably  already  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  place  by  El  Bekri,*  and  forming  the 

*  £1  Bekri,  ed.de  Slane,  1857,  texte  arabe,  p.  179 ;  comp.  Cooley,  the  Negroland  of 
the  Arabs,  p.  89,  ,n.  78. — There  can  be  bat  little  doabt  that  by  this  tfJLj]  dLj  j^ 
Humbori  is  meant ;  for  altbongh  £1  ^tkri  made  a  gross  mistake  in  stating  that  this 
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seat  of  a  governor  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Songhay  empire,,  the 
H6mbori-koy,  and  where  even  now  a  considerable  market  ia  held ; 
but  after  mature  consideration  we  had  thought  it  better  tb  leave  it 
on  one  side,  as  on  account  of  the  considerable  intercourse  of  peo- 
ple in  that  place,  and  the  many  Aiubs  who  frequent  it,  the  danger 
of  my  true  character  being  there  discovered  was  tJie  greater. 

Notwithstanding  our  determination  not  to  touch  at  HJ6mbori, 
on  setting  out  the  fpllowing  day,  after  an  almost  sleepless  night, 
owing  to  the  number  of  musquitoes,  we  preserved  an,  entirely 
northerly  direction.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  roxmd 
the  village,  consisting  of  Indian  and  negro  millet,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe.  But  I  here  met  again  that  great  annoyance  to  the 
husbandman,  the  black  worm ."  halowes,"  my  old  acquaintance  in 
Bagirmi,'which  I.had  not  seen  in  the  whole  intervening  counlary, 
and  which  causes  an  immense  deal  of  damage  jx>  the  crops.  The 
ground  was  rocky  in  many  places ;  but  this  did  not  pretent  the 
growth  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  which  is  oft«n  seen  shooting 
forth  from  between  the  very  rocks.  Farther  on  I  also  observed 
a  little  cultivation  of  beans,  while  the  black  worm  was  succeeded 
by  large  heaps  of  the  small  red  worm  which  I  had  first  observed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sfrba,  and  which  seems  ta  be  a  terrible 
nuisance  to  many  of  these  districts.  Gradually  the  road  became 
more  swampy,  while  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  detached 
mountains  of  Hombori. 

.About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  five  of  our  party,  riding 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  camels,  approached  the  town  of  Kiibo, 
when,  being  observed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  our  appearance 
created  a  great  alarm  in  the  place,  the  people  thinking  that  a 
hostile  troop  was  appipoaehing;  but  a3  soon  as  they  beheld  our 
laden,  camels  their  fears  ceased,  and  they  gave  us  quarters.  Kiibo 
is  the  first  place  of  the  district  called  T6ndi,  or  el  Hajri  (meaning 
the  mountainous  or  stony  district),  while  Ffliyo  and  D^shi  belong 
to  the  district  called  EIs6ae ;  but  in  a  political  respect  Kdbo  be- 
longs now  to  the  province  of  Daila,  which  at  present  is  governed 
by  the  son  of  M6di  B61e ;  it  is  two  days  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  town  of  H<5mbori,*  and  is  a  place  of  some  importance.    The 

place  was  situated  west  of  Glutna,  while  in  reality  it  was  east,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  distance  of  nine  days  between  Ambira  and  Kifkin, 
or  Etfgha,  agrees  exactly  with  that  between  Hombori  and  the  latter  place. 

*  A  person  starting  from  Kiibo  sleeps  the  first  night  in  the  forest,  halting  abont 
*a8er;  the  second  day,  before  noon,  he  veaches  Tdndenl,  probably  so  called  ti^m 
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houses  are  usuaUy  veil  built,  and  consist  of  clay,  the  greater  part 
<rf  them  including  a  tolerably  large  court-yard.  Our  house  also 
waff  spacious ;  but  on  account  of  my  heavy  luggage  I  was  obliged 
to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  open  segifis^  or  ante-chamber,  which 
was  greatiy  exposed  to  musquitoes.  In  front  of  my  quarters  there 
was  a  handsome,  square  of  tolerably  regular,  shape,  and  toward 
the  north  a  considerable  tank  spread  out,  along  which  led  the 
path  into  the  fields:  for,  the  whole  place  being  situated  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  ground,  all  the  moisture  of  the  neigjibourhood  col- 
lects here. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  light  stockade  of  two  rows  of 
bushes,  and  round  about  the  place  there  are  several  ponds  of 
water*  Turtles  are  very  common  here,  and  the  soil  swarms  witii 
ants.  The  place  was  tiderably  wdl  provided  with  com,  and  I 
bought  here  twenty  mudd  for  one  hundred- dr'a  of  Gando  cotton 
strips,  equal  in  reality  to  nine  hundred  shells,  but  the  mudd  of 
Kiibo  is  smaller  than  that  of  Tinge,  being  about  two  thirds  of  its ' 
size,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round  dish,  while  that  of  Tinge  is  like 
a  pitcher.  The  daily  ^allowance  of  com  for  a  horse  cost  about  one 
hundred  shells. 

A  tery  heavy  thimder-stortn,  accompanied  with  violent  rain, 
broke  Out  in  the  evening;  and  the  clayey  soil  of  tta  country 
which  we  had  to  traverse  obliged  me  to  stay  her6  the  following 
day.  The  delay  caused  me  great  disappointment,  as  the  spread- 
ing of  the  news  of  my  journey  could  not  feil  to  increase  its  diffi- 
culties, and  the  more  sa  ias  we  heard  here  the  unpleasant  tidings 
that  the  Governor  of  Dalla  himself  was  near,  and  that  most  prob- 
ably we  should  fall  in  with  him. 

Meanwhile  I  was  applied  to  by  our  host  and  a  cousin  of  his  to 
decide  a  dispute  betweeuxthem  as  to  the  chieftainship  of  their  vil- 
lage^ but  of  course  I  referred  them  to  their  own  liege  lord,  and 
they  started  oflf  to  join  him  near  the  village  of  Diina;  but  their 
absence  did  not  expose  us  to  inhospitality,  as  we  were  very 
lavishly  treated  with  numerous  dishes  of  Indian  com,  which,  how- 
ever, were  rendered  less  palatable  by  the  use  of  the  dod6wa- 
boeso,  or  the  adulterated  dod6wa ;  we  also  received  a  good  supply 
of  milk.  I  even  bought  a  few  fowls,  though  they  jwere  rather 
dear,  selling  for  one  hundred  shells  each — ^a  price  here  reckoned 
equal  to  two  darning-needles. 

being  sitaated  on  or  at  the  foot  of  ^  mountain ;  and  the  third  day,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  mornings  he  arrires  at  HiSmborL 
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-  Friday^  August  5ih.  There  liad  been  another  heavy  rain  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  but,  fortunately,  it  had  not  been 
of  sufficient  duration  to  render  the  roads  impassable.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  indecision  with  my  companion  El  Walati  as  to  the 
route  which  we  should,  pursue ;  land  while  it  almost  seemed  from 
our  northeriy  direction  as  if  up  to  this  moment  he  had  intended 
to  take  me  to  H6inbori,  notwithstanding  his  former  protestations 
against  such  a  proceeding,  he  now  pretended  it  was  necessary  that 
we  should  go  to  Duna,  and  we  accordingly  changed  our  course  to 
the  west,  or  rather  W.S.W.,  steering  about  like  a  vessel  with  con- 
trary winds.  There  can  be  ^no- doubt  that  all  this  time  the  crafty 
Arab  himself  was  hesitating  as^  to  the  course  which  he  should  take, 
and  this  was  evidently  the -reason  of  his  great  delay,  as  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  hcijuight  have  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  irie, 
and  taking  possession  of  my  property;  but  we  did  not  become 
aware  of  this  treacherous  conduct  tiU  we  arrived  at  the  place  of 
oip*  destinatipn,  when  we  learned  how  providentially  we,  had  es- 
caped all  his  wiles.  ,  I 
-  At  tlje  Western  end  of  the  village  of  Kiibo  there  is  a  sul)urb  of 
Fiilbe  cattle-breeders,  consisting  of  about  sixty  large  huts  bf  jeed. 
As  soon  as  we  had  left  this  place  behind  us,  we  were  quite  horror- 
struck  at  observing  all  the  paths  full  of  those  small  red  worms 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  marching  in  unbroken  lines  to- 
ward the  village ;  even  my,  servants  were  quite  surprised  at  such 
a  spectacle;  having  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  it,  and  they 
gave  vent  to  their  feeling  of  astonishment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  commiseration  for  the  natives,  in  reiterated  exclamations  of 
"  Wplla^  wolla !"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  this  cu- 
rious phenomenon,  but  it^eems  peculiar  to  tins  region.  Yet  the 
ground  was,  not  quite  barren,  and  was  even  sprinkled  with  violets 
here  and  there,  the  surface  being  undulating,  not  unlike  the  sandy 
downs  of  Kanem,  the  parallel  of  which  country,  namely  about  16® 
of  northern  latitude,  we  had  here  reached. 

Proceeding  thus  we  reached,  ailer  a  march  of  about  four  miles, 
a  higher  point,  from  whence  we  had  a  view  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  underwood,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  baobab-tree,  while 
toward  the  north  some  of  the  detached  cones  of  the  H6mbori  range 
gave  to  the  landscape  a  very  singular  feature,  the  isolated  emi- 
nences of  the'range  (if  range,  it  can  be  called)  starting  up  fit)m  the 
plain  in  thb  most  peculiar  forms,  as  the  accompanying  wood-cut 
will  show.  .    ' 
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We  passed  the  site  of  a  former'  place,  but  at  present  there  were 
only  nomadic  encampments  of  Fdlbe  cattle-breeders,  with  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  only  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen. 
The  dwellings  in  a  hamlet  which  we  passed  a  little  ferther  on  were 
of  a  very  irregular  description,  corresponding  to  the  conx-stacks 
which  we  had  left  on  one  side  a  little  before,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut    A\\  the  children  here,  even  those  of  the 


Fillbe,  wfere  quite  naked.  My  companion,^  El  Walati,  wanted  to 
obtain  quarters  in  this  place ;  but  fortunately  the  huts  proved  too 
bad,  and  we  pioved  on,  another  hamlet,  which  we  passed  a  little 
fe^er  on,  being  of  a  still  worse  description. 
.  On  passing  several  parties  of  Fulbe  travelers  on  our  road,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  change  in  the  form  of  compliments,  the  mode  of 
saluting  having  been  the  last  few  days  "  baraijo,"  but  to-day  we 
met  some  parties  who  saluted  us  with  the  well-known  compliment 
"  flSfo,'^  a  word  which,  although  probably  of  westem  origin,  hns 
been  eveii  admitted  into,  the  Hau6a  language,  with  the  meaning  of 
general  well-wishing.  Thus  w6  proceeded  cheerfully  onward,  hav- 
ing crossed  a  very  difficult  boggy  ground,  where  I  almost  lost  one 
of  my  camels,  till,  a  little  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,, we 
reached  the  poor  village  of  Duna,  consisting  of  three  detached 
groups  of  huts,  one  of  which,  with  it^  high  tower-like  granaries 
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with,  a  pointed  roof  of  thatch,  presented  a  very  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. As  for  myself,  I  obtained  quarters  in  an  isolated  hi^*.  of 
rather  indifferexit  description.    . 


TJbe  first  news  which  I  learned  here,  and  which  was  &r  from 
being  agreeable,  was  tha-t  the  governor  of  Dalla  with  his  camp  was 
at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the  very  road  which  we  had  to  pursue 
the  following  day;  and 'as,  in  conseqiience,  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  endeavor  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  two  of  my  men  to  him  with  a  present,  while  I  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  the  rest  of  my  people.  But  as.  this  gov- 
ernor was  a  vassal  of  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who,  if  he  }iad 
heard  that  I  was  a  Chrktian,  would  probably  have  thrown  great 
difficulties  in  my  Way,  and  perhaps  not  allowed  me  to  proceed  at 
^,  I  w^s  not  without  great  anxiety,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night; 
and  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  come  out  from  the  camp  on  the 
news  of  a  distinguished  stranger  haying  arrived,  and  who  com- 
pletely surrounded  me  on  my  setting  out,  was  far  from  agreeable. 
At  length  we  started,  traversing  a  district  of  red  sandy  soil,  and 
overgrown  with  scanty  herbage,  while  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  was  .under  cultivation,  without,  however,  promising  a  rich 
harvest,  the  crops  being  rather  thin  and  pf  poor  quality ;  and  we 
had  only  proceeded  a  short  distance  when  we  observed  such  enoi^ 
mous  quantities  of  tiie  red  worm  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  not 
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even  near  Ktibo,  forming  large  heaps,  ftom  which  long  and  un- 
broken lines  were  seen  moving  eastwarcL 

After  a  march:  of  two  miles,  we  reached  the  half-decayed  and 
deserted  village  called  Nyanga  Segga,  wh«re  the  governor  of  Dal- 
la  was  encamped.  But,  a«  if  he  had  expected  my  coming,  he  and 
all  his  people  had  mounted.  I  had  sent  El  Walati  and  'AH  to 
present,  my  compliments  to  him ;  but  when  I  was  pursuing  the 
right  track,  all  the  horsemen  came  up  to  me  requesting  me  to  give 
them  my  blesdiiig ;  and  they  so  urgently  entreated  me  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  my  respects  personally  to  their  chie^  that  I  could  not 
rerfst  their  request  But  it  almost  seeined  as  |^  El  Walati  had  in 
some  way  or  other  fjompromised  himself  by  his  ambiguous  con- 
duct; and  when  I  approached  the  emfr,  who  was  vety  simply 
dressed,  the  former  quite  forgot  the  part  which  he  had  to  play, 
and  castiag  a  wild  look  at  me,  requested  me  to  withdraw  in  such 
a  manner  as  greatly  to  increase  the  danget  of  my  situation.  Deem- 
ing it  better  not  to  enter  into  a'  dispute  with  this  man  under  such 
circumstances,  I  retreated  as  soon  as  I  had  complimented  the  chie^ 
pursuing  my  track,  but  I  was  followed  by  several  horsemen  who 
were  rather  troublesome  than  otherwise. 

The  governor  of  Dalla  is  said  to  be  more  powerful  than  even 
that  of  Gilg6ji,  witji  whom  he  is  in  an  almost  continual  state  of 
feud,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  these  petty  chiefe,  although  tiiey 
are  all  the  vassals  of  one  and  the  same  liege  lordl  This  man,  how- 
ever, was  to  become  of  remarkable  interest  to  me ;  for  I  was  soon 
to  meet  him  again  under  very  altered  circumstances,  when,  from 
being  an  object  of  fear  to  myself  he  was  6bliged  to  sue  for  my  pro- 
tection, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  country  hereabout  presented  a  sandy  level  anostly  clad  with 
acacias,  and  especially  with  a  Iqnd  called  ^rria.  About  eight  miles 
beyond  Nyanga  S^ga  the  groundbecame  swampy;  and  after  a 
march  of  about  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  fields  of  MTmd6ro, 
or  rather  their  site,  for  in  the  present  desolate  state  of  the  country 
they  were  not  under  cultivation  at  the  time.  Here  the  soil  con- 
sisted of  deep  white  sand  adorned  with  large  baobab-trees,  while 
parallel  on  our  right  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards  a  range  of 
sand-hills  stretched  along,  overtopped  in  the  distance  by  an  impos- 
ing cone  belonging  to  the  H6mbori  moimtain^  Thus  reaching  at 
last  cultivated  groimd,  where  the  crops,  however,  were  still  very 
scanty  and  in  a  neglected  state,  we  entered  a  little  after  two  o'clock  - 
the  deserted  village  of  Mund^ro,  which  till  recently  had  been  a 
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considerable  town,  consisting  of  a  small  kasr-like  place,  of  dwellings 
built  of  clay  and  with  very  pointed  thatched  roofe,  aiTnilar  to  those 
represented  above,  and  an  open  suburb  of  spacious  cottages,  con- 
sisting of  thatch-work  of  a  very  peciiliar  shape  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut»    With  the  exception  of  about  a  doz- 


en people  the  place  was  quite  deserted,  the  former  chief,  Mahamiidu, 
having  feUen  into  disgrace  with  the  governor  of  Dalla,  and  nought 
refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mosi,  from  whence  he  carried  on  a 
continual  series  of  expeditions  agj^insfhis  kinsmen.  Fortunately, 
we  were  accomptoied  by  a  trooper  of  the  governor  of  Dalla,  who 
took  great  care  ii;i  supplying  xis  with  necessaries.  All  the  iiuts 
'wer6  very  spacious,  but  the  thatching  was  not  of  very  accurate' 
workmanship,  and  the  humidity  which  entered  my  but  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  when  we  experienced  a  violent  thunder-storm 
with  yery  heavy  rain,  was  considerable;^  but  keeping  up  a  large, 
fire  during  the  whole  of  the  night  I  felt  tolerably  comfortable,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  my  hut  was  tmder  water. 

Sunday,  Atigust  7th.  Taking  now  a  N.N.W.  course,  we  again 
approached  neatfer  the  mountains  oi  H6mbori,  which  for  several 
days  we  had  already  observed  in  the  distance  on  our  right ;  but 
after  leaving  Ktibo,  owing  to  our  curious  zigzag  traveling,  we  had 
again  turned  off  from  them  entirely ;  and  when  we  left  the  vipf^e 
of  Mund6ro  it  seemed  even  as  if  we  were  almost  to  retrace  oiir 
steps,  for  we  followed  a  direction  a  little  E.  from  N.  while  ascend- 
ing through  cultivated  ground,  till  after  a  march  of  three  miles  we 
reached  the  highest  point  of  this  tract,  which  presented  to  us  a 
highly  interesting  view  of  the  mountains,  or  rather  the  detached 
eminences  of  the  fl6mbori  range  (which  is  represented  on  page 
229))  isolated  cones  starting  forth  fit)m  the  plain  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  fenciful  forms. 

Here  we  began  to  descend  through  an  undulating  sandy  tract 
where  the  acacia  predominated,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
a  single  baobab-tiree.    Having  passed  a  pond  of  stagnant  water 
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we  gradually  b^an  to  turn  a  little  westward  from  N.,  the  country 
improving  till  we  reached  the  fields  of  I'say6,  or  r»6,  a  place^of 
some  ipiportance,  consisting,  as  the  vil- 
lages in  this  neighborhood  generally 
do,  of  a  nucleus  of  clay  houseia  remark- 

'  able  only  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
tower-like  granaries,  dnd  a  suburb  of 
cottages  of  thatch-work,  but  of  lie  most 
varied  shape,  several  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  wood-cut  on  the  follow- 
ing page;  and  h^re  we  took  tip  our 
quarters.  As  for  myself,  I  obtain^  a 
laiige,  excellent  hut,  with  however  this 
great  defect — that  the  lower  part  of 
the  thatching  was  so  thin  and  firail  that 
a  heavy  shower  would  have  swamped 
the  whole,  but  for  a  small  channel 
which  was  carried  all  round  the  inner 
part  of  the  wall. 

I  felt  greatly  exhausted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  humidity  to 

'  which  I  was  exposed,  and  was  neither 
able  to  enjoy  the.  hospitable  tretttment 
which  was  shown  me,  nor  even  to  get 
rest  at  night,  although  I  changed  my 
couch  repeatedly  in  order  to  obtain 
some  repose..  But  as  we  remained 
here  the  following  day,  I  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  become  fiiUy  acquaint- 
ed with  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  place;  andImadea)3ketch(whioh 
has  been  represented  in  the  plate  op- 
posite) of  the  village,  together  with  an 
extensive  pond  from  which  the  natives 
at  this  season  of  the  year  get  their  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  tiie  picturesque  cas- 
tellated mountains  of  H6mbori«in  the 
background. 

The  place  is  poptdous,  and  inhabited 
by  Songhay  and  Pulbe  conjointly,  the  latter  of  whom  belong  to 
the  tribe  called  J^Uobe,  and  are  in  posseiteion  of  large  herds  of  cat- 
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tie  and  utimerCfus  flocks,  while  the  native  Songhay  seem  to  be  poor 
and  rather  badly  oflf.  As  strict  Mohammedans  they  have  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  silver  rings  on  their  littie  finger,  which  they  fancy 
obtains  "fevor  for  tiiem  when  saying  their  prayers. ,  A  good  deal 
of  industry  wafl  apparent ;  but  com  was  vety  dear,  although  cheap- 
er than  it  was  said  to  be>  fitrther  on  whei^  no  com  was  to  be  ob- 
tained except  in  Ktiggera  ;;and  I  was  glad  to  buy  a  small  quantity 
of  grain,  the  mudd  for  four  dr'a  of  veiy  broad  cotton  strips,  while 
axteen  dr'a  of  Gando  cotton  strips  were  esteemed  equal  to  ten  dr'a 
of  tiieir  own.  Cowries,  or  "  ch^e,"  had  no  currency  here,  except 
for  bujdng  sour  milk,  of  which  there  was  a  gpod  supply.  On  ac- 
count of  tiie  nunlerous  pogls  which  surround  the  place,  it  was  in- 
fested by  musquitoes,  which  deprived  me  of  what  was  most  valu- 
able to  me — a  good  night's  rest  ; ' 

Tuesday y  August  9tk,  There  were  .two  roads  before  us  through 
the  unsettled  country  to  the  north,  where^  at  present  there  are  no 
towns,  but  only  temporary  encampments  of  the  Tawarek  or  Im6s- 
hagh^  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  tiie  great  river  to  a  considerable  extent— one  road  lead- 
ing in  a  more  northerly  dir^tibn  to  Laro,  and  the  other  in  a  north- 
westerly one 'to  B6ne ;  ajid  although  the  guide  whom  we  had  tak- 
en with  lis  from  Mimd6ro  assured  us  that  we  should  not  find  in 
B6ne  eitiier  quarters  or  hospitality,  my  friend  El  Walati  for  some 
reason  or  other  preferred  the  latter  route,  and  We  had  to  make 
rather  a  long  day's  journey  in  ihfe  weakened  state  to  which  we 
ourselves  and  our  animals  were  reduced.  But  the  march  was 
highly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  the  pic- 
turesque shape  of  the  several  detached  cones  of  the  H6mbori  moun- 
tains, through  the  midst  of  which  our  way  led.  It  would  have 
been  impo^ble,  from  the  information  which  I  had  gathered  firom 
the  natives,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  liie  character  of  the  chain, 
which  I  had  thought  far  more  elevated  and  continuous :  ihe  high- 
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est  elevation  which  some  of  the  cones  rqach  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  plain. 

In  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  more  uni- 
form, while  the  mountains,  covered  by  the  rising  ground  on  our 
right,  looked  like  mere  hills,  our  track  iteelf  lying  through  a  more 
level  country,  soiiietimes  cov^ered  with  uiiderwood,  and  at  others 
presenting  a  bleak  open  ground,  or  "n6ga;"  but  the  interest  of 
this  scenery  increased  considerably. when  we  reached  the  western 
foot  of  "a  broader  mound  which  had  already  attracted  our  atteaition 
the  day  l^efore.  On  a  sloping  ground,  consisting  of  rubbish  apd 
boulders,  there  rose  a  wall  of  steep  clife  Kke  an  artifidal  fortifica- 
tion, fonning,  as  it  seemed,  a  spacious  terrace  on  the  top,  where  - 


there  are  said  to  be  three  hamlets,  inhabited  by  ^  spirited  race  of 
natives^  who,  in  this  rocky  retreat,  vindic$,te  their  indepei^dence 
against  the  overbearing  intrusions  of  the  Ftilb^.  We  even  ob- 
served on  the  slope  under  the  steep  cliffs,  where  there  are  several 
cavema,  some  people  pasturing  theii:  sheep,  while  fields  of  negro 
com  and  karas,  pr  C&rchorus  olitorivs,  testified  to  tiie  fact/  that  the 
natives  sometimes  descend  even  into  the  very  plain  to  satirfy  their 
most  necessary  wants.-  After  passing  this  mound^  and  following 
•  a  more  northwesterly  direction,  we  approached  another  mound, 
rising  fit)m  the  plain  like  an  isolated  cone,  and,  with  its  steep,  nar- 
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r6w,  and  rugged  crest,  looking  exaxjtly  like  the  ruin  of  a  castle  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Leaving  this  mound,  together  with  the  path 
leading  to  the  Songhay  town  of  Laro  on  our  right,  we  approqched 
the  southern  foot  of  another  castellated  mound,  which  stretched 
out  to  a  greater  length,  but  offered  in  its  rugged  and  pr^ipitous 
clif&  exactly  the  spectacle  of  crenellated  walls  and  towers..  Whel^ 
the  foot  of  the  mound  juts  out  into  the  path  on  the  top  of  the  off- 
shoots, the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  had  erected  «,  small  chapel, 
or  rather  a  place  for  pagan  worship,  which  presented  a  veiy  pe- 
culiar appearance.  Here  we  entered  a  sort  of  broad  defile,  formed 
between  this  castellated  mound  und  another  cone  toward  the  west, 
which,  although  of  considerable  elevation,  v^as  not  so  rugged,  and 
exhibited  a  less  picturesque  appearance. 

Greatly  fati^ed  by  our  long  march,  especially  as  a  cool  breeze 
in  the  morning  was  followed  by  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  noon- 
day hours,  we  reached,  at  atjout  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Fiilbe' village  of  B6ne,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  moimd; 
but,  although  I  had  sent  two  of  jny  people  in  advance,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  quarters,  and  after  some  unavailing  dispute  we 
were  obliged  to  encamp  outside  in  the  open  grassy  vale  between 
the  two  mountains ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who  are 
exclusively  Ftilbe,.  do  not  like  strangers  to  enter  their  dwellings. 
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at  least  not  for  a  night's  quarters.  They  however  treated  us  in 
the  evening  with  a  good  supply  of  milk,  while  they  also  infonned 
ns  that  a  large  encampment  of  that  section  of  the  Tawarek  which 
is  called  Iregenaten  was  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  El  Walati  sup- 
posed, or  rather  pretended  to  suppose,  that  they  were  the  dan  of 
a  powerftd  chief  of  th^  name  of  Somki,  and  assured  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  this  chief  a  handsome  present,  in  or- 
der that  ui;ider  his  protection  we  might  proceed  safely  fix)m  camp 
to  camp  tin  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  for,  although  we 
might  have  traveled  by  a  more  southerly  road  turning  fix^m  this 
point  westward  to  Nuggera,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to  endeavor 
.to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  dominion  of  the  Fiilbe,  in  order  not 
to  bC'  at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  of  Hamda-AUahi^  wiio  Certainly 
could  not  but  be  hostile  to  my  intention  of  reaching  Timbiiktu. 
And  it  seems  not  to  be  outof  place  to  mention  here  that  this  very 
Nuggera,  a  hamlet  of  some  note,  as.  bei^g  the  residence  of  learning 
and  holiness,  was  the  point  fix)m  which  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  Hamda-Allahi  started. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

IMO'SHAGH  6&  TAWA'REK.  ENCAMPMEKTS  SOUTH  OF  THE  NIi>EB. 
— ^LAKES  AND  BACKWATERS  OF  THE  GREA.T  RIVER. 

Wednesday^  Axigvst  lOtL  In  conformity  with  pur  project,  I  my- 
self with  El  Walati  and  two  of  my  people  on  horseback,  leaving 
my  luggage  behind  with, the  rest  of  my  servants,  statted  in  the 
morning  for  the  camp  of  the  Tawarek,  having  provided  a  veiy 
handsome  present,  consisting  of  a  large  Niipe  tobe,  a  red  cap,  a 
ttirkedi,  and  three  fine  "  haf "  or  "  litham,"  altogether  worth  about 
20,000  shells.  However,  we  h;^  only  proceeded  about  a  mile 
when  we  met  a  few  Tawarek  serfe,  who  informed  us  that  it  was 
not  Somki,  but  another  chief  who  had  moved  his  encampment  to 
this  place ;  and,  fix)m  wha^  I  o^werved,  I  concluded  that  El  Wa- 
lati  had  been  wdl  aware  of  this  before,  but  wanted  only  to  extort 
fix)m  me  a  large  present  Once  in  the  hands  of  this  crafty  Arab, 
I  had  to.  use  great  discretion  in  order  to  prevent  him  fit>m  betray- 
ing me  altogether,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bear  silently  any  littie 
trick  which  he  might  play  me  in  order  to  enrich  himself,  as  long 
as  I  proceeded. onward  and  approached  the  object  of  my  arduous 
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undertakmg.  We  therefore  moved  on,  a^id,  soon  leaving  the 
mountams  behind  ns,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  through 
a  plaili  covered  with  dense  underwood,  xeached  the  encampment 
of  the  Tawarek.  . 

This  was  a  very  important  stage  of  my  journey.  Haying  with 
the  greatest  diffiec^ty  .and  danger  crossed  the  wide  open  country 
of  the  other  more  eiasterly  tribes  of  .the.Tawsarek  on  the  setting  out 
of  our  e^)edition,  and  heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  them,  I  here 
once  more  dntered  their  territory,  and  delivered  myself  up  into 
their  hands  without  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  single  powerftd 
chie^  and  guided  solely  by  the  advice  of  that  crafty  man  whose 
only  purpose  was  to  get  from  me  as  much  as  possible.  The  en- 
campment consisted  of  leather  tents  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  but 
it  evidently  beloi^ged  to  a  chief  without  great  power,  as  seemed  to 
be  apparent  from  the  total'  absence  of  camels  and  hoiseg.  How- 
ever, I  impiediately  conceived  a  feivo^ble  impression  of  the  mus- 
cular strength  and,  dexterity  of  th^  people;  for.  when  we  ap- 
proached the  tent  of  the  chief,  who  was.  sitting  inside  upon  his 
couch  of  reeds,  he  with  a  single  jerk  jumped  out  and  -suddenly 
,  stood  upright  before  ua,  Of  course  the  tent  was  open  in  fronts 
but,  nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  a  great  gymnastic  feat,  espe- 
cially taking  into  actjount  the  lowness  of  the  entrance,  as  in  jump- 
ing out  he  had  to  stoop  at  the  same  time.  Without  dplay  a  small- 
er tent  was'  placed  at  our  dispQsal,  and  we  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable. '     ( 

The  tents,  *.^  ^e'^  (pL  ^^nnan),  consist  of  a  large  round  piece  t)f 
leather  formed  of  a  great  number  of^  smaller  sheep-skin0  cut  in 
quadrangqjiar  pieces  and  sewed  together,  wMe  the  borders  of  the 
whole  are  left  purposely  very  irregular,  in  order  to  pass  the  stalks 
which  describe  the  outward  circle  of  the  tent  Ihrough  the  pro- 
jecting comers.  These  skins  are  spanlied  over  three  pairs  of 
poles,  the  middle  pair  of  considerable  elevation,  the  remaining 
two  not  so  high,  and  one  of  them,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
being  forked,  as  represented  in  the  following  wood-cut,  although, 
as  fio-  as  I  have  become  aware,  the  middle  poles  are  not  always 
the*  same,  in  some  tents  both  joining  at  the  top,  in  others  seeming 
to  stand  apart.  The  whole  character  of  these  tents  will  .be  still 
better  understood  from  the  plate  representing  tie  Tawarek  en- 
campment at  Amal^e  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

In  sucl^  a  tent  there  are  generally  two  couched,  of  divans,  called 
••  t^h^git"  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  and  raised/ about  a  foot 
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jBx)m  the  ground;  for  these  people  generally  choose  the  most 
swampy  placeafor  their  encampments,  and  after  a  thunder-storm 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  They  are!  also 
not  wanting  in  comforts ;  and  on  every  couch  there  is  a  leather 
•  piUow,  "  adaf6r,"  which  certainly  teems  very  essential,  as  it  would 
,  be  most  uncomfortable  to  rest  thiB  elbow  on  the  uneven  and  hard 
surfece  of  these  reed,  couches.  Almost  all  the  furniture  of  these 
simple  people,  besides  a  few  wooden  bowls  for  eating  and  drinking, 
consists  of  leather  bags  of  excellent  workmanship  and  sometimes 
very  tasteftdly  ornamented,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on  in  the  vol- 
ume. In  these  they  stow  away  their  clothes  as  well  ^  as  their  pro- 
visions, and  during  the  night  they  surround  the  whole  tent  with 
very  neat  mattings  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  so  that  a  tent  of  this 
description  forms  quite  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

Although  our  host  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  first-rate  chiefe, 
he,  as  well  as  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  who  came  to  tisit  us,  had 
a  very  noble  and  prepossessing  appearance,  being  rather  broad- 
shouldered,  stout,  and  well  knit,  witii  a  pleasing  expression  of 
oountenanee  and  a  &ir  skin,  though  there  were  a  few  among  them- 
who,  with  their  coarse  features  and  tbeir  da;rk  skin,  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  deterioration  of  the  Berber  blood.  We  had  scarcely 
made  ourselves  comfortable,  when  we  were  treated  with  large 
quantities  of  fresh  and  sour  milk,  while  a  &t  sheep  was  slaugh- 
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tered  and  prepared  for  our  supper,  but  without  any  additional 
food,  these  people  living  almost  entirely  on  meat  and  milk.  . 

Of  course  I  had  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  my  new  friends, 
consisting  of  a  fine  black  tobe,  a  tiirkedi,  and  a  black  haram-;  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  my  friend  El  Walati  gave  them  these 
articles  as  a  present  from  me,  or  whether  he  sold  them  $b  his  own. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  wanted  not  only  their  protection, 
but  their  assistance,  too,  as  my  camels  were  so  weakened  by  the, 
continual  humidity  to  which  they  w^re  exposed^  that  they  were 
not  fit  to  cariy  my  luggage  ^ny  farther.  But,  besides,  as  we  had 
to  pass  the  seats  of  these  lawless  tribes,  we  had  to  grope  our  way" 
as  well  as  possible  from  one  encampment  td  the  other,  so  that 
we  wanted  guides;  and  it  was  therefore  arranged,  that,  hiring  a 
couple  of  pack-oxen  at  this  place,  we  shquld  join  this  tribe  the 
following  morning,  wl>en  they  would  take  us  on  our  way  to  the 
chief,  Somki.  The  mountainous  district,  in  the  direction  of  Nug- 
gera,  h^  the  following  appearance  at  its  termination. 


On  returning  from  this  ^icampment  to  B6tie,  being  misled  by 
by  a  mjln  who  professed  to  know  the  district,  which  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  swampy  ground,  we  fell  into  a  dangerous  bog^  and 
made  our  way  with  great  difficulty.  "We  were  also  visited  by  a 
v^ry  heavy  thunder-storm  in  the  evening,  which  swamped  the 
whole  country,  killed  one  of  my  camek,  and  rendered  our  night's 
rest  very  uncomfortable.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  rain  our 
road  thei  next  day,  on  our  way  to  the  Tawarek,  was  very  bad, 
and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  swamps ;  but  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  scenery,  a  rich  cascade 
rushing  doVn  over  the  steep  cliflfe  of  the  mountain  from,  a  height 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  forming  at,  the  bottom  a  powerful 
torrent,  which  swept  along  through  a  fine  border  of  vegetatipn  in 
the  direction  of  B<5ne..  The  poor  independent  inhabitants  of  that 
mountain  had  left  their  stone  cottages  and  caves  on  the  slope  of 
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the  steep  cliflfe,  and  were  busy^  after  the  fertilizing  rain,  with  the 
labors  of  the  fidd  in  their  limited  grounds,  clearing  them  of  the 
weeds.  The  crops  promised  well,  and  had  a  healthy  appearance. 
When  we  disturbed  these  pocwr  people  in  their  labors,  they  retired 
behind  the  safegoard  of  tlieir  Cyclopean  rock^,  and  stared  at  ns 
with  great  curiosity,  the  unusual  appearance  of  our  whole  train 
causing  them  a  great  4eal  of  dismay ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavored  by  our  gestures  to  persuade  them  to  continue  their 
labors,. as  they  did  not  understand  us,  while  we  were  greatly 
pleased  to  observe  that^  although  pagans,  they  were  decently  dad 
with  neat  aprons  of  cotton  round  their  loins. 

Having  at  lengUi  joined  our  friends  of  yesterday,  we  pitched 
our  linen  t^ts,  which  greatly  attracted  their  attention,  at  some 
distance  from  their  leather  dwellings,  and  were  soon  beset  by 
nimibers  of  the  feir  sex,  some  of  .whom  were  distinguished  by 
their  plumpness,  especially  by  that  peculiar  feature  called  "  tebiil- 
loddn,"  winch  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion ;  but  I  was  forced 
to  frighten  th^  Mr  visitors  away,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  last 
day's  thunder-storm,  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  emeitic  As  for  the  men,  their  drcas  consisted 
throughout  of  a  short  shirt  with  short  open  sleeves^  made  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  broad  cotton  strips,  only  a  few  young  lads,  sons  of 
the  chie^  gearing  also  here  in  the  encampment  blue-dyed  shirts, 
with  a  patch  of  red  cloth  to  adorn  the  large  breaatrpocket  <  Their 
head-dress  was  likewise  very  poor,  consisting  not  of  a  whole  shawl, 
haram  or  tesflg^nist,  but  of  single  cotton  strips  of  various  colors, 
blue,  red,  white,  and  of  the  mixed  kind  called  "  shaharfye,"  sewed 
together,  only  a  few  of  them  being  able  to  add  a  strip  of  red  cloth : 
for,  altogether,  these  Tawarek  are  very  fond  of  a  variety  of  col- 
ors, a  feature  already  observed  by  that  most  excellent  geographer 
El  Bekri,*  and  never  leave  the  manufectured  shirts  of  Nupe  and 
Hausa  as. they  receive  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
greatest  chiefi,  who  pride  themselves  in  possessing  a  whole^shirt 
of  that  kind.  Owing  to  the  swampy  character*  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  produced  countless  hosts  of  musquitoes,  and  to  the 
number  of  hyenas,  which  frightened  the  cattle  repeatedly,  I  pass- 
ed a  restless  and  deepless  night 

Friday^  August  12tft.  I  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  my  cra%.Arab  companion  was  enabled  to  take  ftiU  advant- 
age of  my  dangerous  situation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  be- 
•  El  Bekrfs  "Deacription  de  FAfrique  Septentrionale,"  p.  118. 
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come  necessary  to  represent  me  to  these  simple  people  as  a  great 
sheri^  and  thus  to  excite  their  hospitable  feelings,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  instigated  me  to  reward  their  treatment  in  a  gener- 
ous manner,  but  nevertheless  sold  my  presents  ta  them  as  his  own 
property.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  forbearance  on 
my  part  to  bear  up  against  the  numerous  delays  in  this  ^art  of 
our  journey,  and  to  endure  the  many  tricks  played  upon  me  by 
the  treachery  of  my  companion,  in  order  to  prevent  at  least  his 
proceeding  to  open  violence.  In  this  encampment  he  bartered 
the  horse  which  I  had  bought  for  him  at  Libtakoj  for  seven  fat 
and  powerful  bulls,  which,  in  Timbuktu,  probably  might  fetch 
from  8000  to  10,000  shells  each.  '  This  business  being  at  length 
settled,  and  the  whole  encampment  breaking  up,  we  proceeded 
onward.  The  men  were  mostly  mounted  on  horses  of  a  small 
unsightly  breed,  but  weU  adapted  to  bear  fetigue,  while  the  wom- 
en were  sitting  astride  on  their  household  furniture,  which  was 
packed  on  oxen  and  asse6. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  onward,  our  friends  encamped  about  a . 
mile  from  their  former  resting-place,  or  "  amazagh,"  close  beyond 
an  extensive  meadow-water  which  caused  the  young  herbage  to 
spring  up  all  around,  and  ftill  of  holes,  thus  creating  frequent 
delay.  ^ 

Continuing,  then,  our  journey  alone,  and  ascending  higher  , 
ground,  where  a  little  cultivation  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
slaves  of  the  nomadic  tribe  which  at  present  have  taken  posses- 
fflon  of  these  grounds,  and  passing  another  encampment,  we  reach- 
ed, aft^r  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  camp  where  we  were 
to  make  pnother  halt;  It  was  situated  in  an  open  tract  of  ground 
eaUed  Lnegg^el^,  adorned  only  by  a  few  stunted  talha-tre^, 
while  at  some  distance  to  the  south  a  flat  vale  spread  out,  clothed 
with  a  greater  profusion  of  vegetation,  and  affording  rich  pasture  - 
to  numerous  fliocks  of  sheep  and.  goats.  The  whole  tract  forms  a 
BOrt  of  irregular  valley,  bordered  toward  the  north  by  a  hilly 
chain  of  slight  elevation,  and  toward  the  west  by  a  cluster  of  flat- 
topped  cones.   .  ' 

The  camp  was  governed  by  three  different  chiefe,  called  Sftina, 
Jawi,  and  Fer^fer^,  the  latter  being  a  man  of  a  very  powerful 
frame.  Several  small  presents  were  necessary  to  satisfy  them  all. 
Besides,  as  the  two  pack-oxen  which  t  had  hired  the  day  before 
were  to  return  from  this  place,  I  had  to  buy  here  two  animals 
myself;  and  I  had  great  difficulty.  In  the  course  of  the  following  . 
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day^  in  concluding  a  bargain :  but  t  at  length  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing one  bull,  with  a  tobe  worth  here  6000  shells,  and  a  tiirkedf  of 
inferior  quality  worth  2000 ;  and  a  second  one,  with  three  haf 
worth  4000,  together  with  a  turkedi  worth  8500.  This  was  not, 
however,  their  real  value,  but  the  price  fixed  by  El  Walati,  who 
had  himself  a  profit  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  He  ^iko  was  the 
sole  cause  of  my  being  detained  here  so  long,  as  he  wanted  to  sell 
the  mare  which  he  ha4  brought  with  him^  firoiyi  Bulanga;  for 
horses  constitute  the  chief  article  of  trade  with  these  people,  and 
small  Fulbe  traders,  or  rather  Jawambe  or  Zoghoran,  visit  them 
continually,  bringing  horses  fi'om  Sofira  and  the  country  of  Btir- 
gu,  wherje  the  best  animal  fetches  not  more  than  about  80,000 
shells,  and  bartering  them  with  thiese  people  for  cattle,  and  the 
first  evening  of  our  arrival  a*  numerous  troop  of  these  native 
traders  arrived.  It  was  here  that  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  tiie  Taw&rek  clad  entirely  in  shirts  made  of  leather,  which 
they  are  skillful  in  preparing. 

Sundai/j  August  \4:th.  Tlie  bargaining  being  at  length  conclud- 
ed, we  got  ourselves  in  jeadiness  to  pursue  our  journey,  when  a 
violent  thunder-storm,  gathering  from  the  north,  kept  us  back 
till  nearly  noon.  We  at  length  set  out ;  but  the  recently-bought 
animals  were  so  intractable  that  we  only  moved  on  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  We  had  first  ,to  retrace  our  steps  a  littie  to  the  eastward^ 
in  order  to  cross  the  hilly  chain  which  separated  us  fix)m  the  san(Jy 
dowDS  along  the  Niger;  and  had  then  to  descend  a  very  steep 
sandy  slope,  which  brought  us  into  an  irregular  valley,  "with  the 
mountains  of  Dalla  forming  a  conspicuous  object  toward  the  west. 
Having  then  turned  round  a' mountain  spur,  w:hich  stretched  out 
into  the  plain  o'n  our  right,  we  reached  the  encampment  of  Bfl^, 
a  powerful  chief  of  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Haw-n-adak.  His 
exterior  had  nothing  of  that  noble  appearance  which  so  eminentiy 
distinguishes  the  higher. class  of  these  wild  tribes,  as  he  was  of 

Vol.  m.— Q 
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unwieldy  corpulency,  and  of  a  rather  short  figure,  resembling  the 
fiamous  South- African  chie^  Nang6ro,  visited  by  Messrs.  Qtdton 
aad  Andersson.  He  received  us,  however,  veiy  hospitably,  and 
proved  to  be  rather  an  intelligejat  man ;  but,  fortunately,  he  had 
not  sufficient  cleverness  to  discover  that  I  was  a  Christian,  al- 
though, fix>m  the  very  first  monient  when  he  beheld  my  luggage, 
he  arrived  at  the  firm  conclusion  that  I  was  not  what  my  com- 
panjions  representejd  me  to  be,  namely,  a  sherif  fix^m  the  far 
east;  but  he  had  made  up  his -mind,  on  account  of  the  little 
knowledge  which  I  possessed  of  his  language,  and  which  I  had 
not  quite  kept  back  before  him,  that  I  was  a  merchant,  either 
firom  Ghadames  or  Morocco,  arid  it  was  quite  amuang  to  mp  to 
hear  him  argue  this  point,  whUe  he  affirmed  with  the  greatest 
obstinjtoy,  and  with  an  oaih,  that  I  was  a  Shilluh — a  Berber  fix)m 
the  north,  and  wanted  to  represent  myself  as  a  sherif,  in  order 
to  pass  through  hid  tribe  with  less  trouble  and  expense.  He,  bs 
wdl  as  his  people,  became,  by  degrees,  rather  troublesome ;  but 
they  treated  us  well,  sending  us  two  prepared  sheep,  and  hcrge 
dishes  of  rice  boiled  in  an  abundance  of  biitter,  but  without  salt 
The  chief  himself  is  said  to  consume  every  day  a  sheep,  and  the 
supply  of  milk  fix)m  seven  cows,  in  this  respect  remincUng  us  of 
the  Emperor  Vitellius. 

Mondayy  August  Xbih,  I  presented  to  the  chief  a  first-rate  ttlr- 
kedf,  two  black  shawls,  and  a  red  cap ;  \n\t  as  my  fine  horse  ex- 
cited his  cupidity,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away,  and 
matters  aj^ared  for  some  time  rather  serious.  But  having  at 
length  proceeded  on  our  journey,  after  little  more^  than  a  mile,  we 
ascended  ftom  the  rich  grassy  plain  upon  an  undulating  tract  of 
deep  sandy  soil,  richly  clothed  with  mimosa  and  herbage,  and  bro- 
ken now  and  then  by  a  depression  or  cavity  covered  with  the 
richest  species  of  grass,  called  "banga."  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  were  pasturing  here,  ahd  a  servant  of  Bfl^,  who  accompa- 
nied us,  felt  no  pompunction  in  seizing  the  fattest  specimen  add 
slaughtering  it  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  poison- 
ous euphorbia  became  very  common ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
water,  as  we  had  taken  no  supply  with  us,  and  it  was  not  till  aftjer 
a  long  march  over  the  sandy  downs  that  we  reached  a  pool  of 
stj^ant  and  dirty  water.  A  little  more  than  two  miles  beyond, 
we.  came  to  unother  encampment  of  Tawarek.  Here,  fortunately. 
I  found  better  rest  than  at  B^l^'s,  only  a  few  people  being  present 
at  the  time.  The  cliief,  too,  being  of  rather  a  subordinate  charac- 
ter, raised  his  pretensions  less  high. 
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On  account  of  their  degraded  character,  and  their  low  condition 
in  the  scale  of  Tawarek  society,  these  people  were  not  even  allow- 
ed to  wear  swords,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  free  and  noble 
Am6shagh,  but,  b^des  their  spears,  they  are  only  armed  with  a 
long  "  tflak,''  or  knife,  worn  at  the  left  arm.  All  the  Tawarek 
hereabouts  wear  short  narrow  shirts,  and  diort  and  tightly-fitting 
trowsers;  and  almost  all  of  them  wear  roimd  the  lower  and  up- 
per part  of  their  fece  a  shawl  composed  of  strips  of  diflfetent  col- 
ors and  materials,  as  I  have  stated  above ;  only  the  chief  himself 
uses  a  black  tobe  and  a  shawl  of  the  same  color. 

These  various  tribes  pasture  their  cattle  quite  diflEerently  from 
each  other.  Most  of  the  Tawarek,  like  the  Piilbe  in  general,  drive 
them  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  fetch  them  home  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  commences,  in  order  to  milk  them,  after  which  the 
cattle  are  again  driven  out  till  evening ;  but  the  people  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  last  day's  encwnpment  pasture  their  cattle  during 
the  night,  and  fetch  them  home  early  in  the  morning  for  milking. 
"We  had  a  fine  cool  breeze  in  the  evening,  which  refreshed  me  ex- 
tremely while  lying  in  fix>nt  of  my  tent ;  but  in  the  night  a  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  out,  followed  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain. 

August  16th.  It  was  almost  noon  when  we  started,  for  as  long  as 
my  fri^d  El  Walati  had  something  to  sell  there  was  no  chance  of 
traveling ;  and,  in  order  to  diminish  my  dissatisfaction,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  one  of  my  pack-oxen  was  lost  Here  my  companion 
bartered  his  young  camel  for  sixty  sheep,  and  the  bargain  being 
at  length  concluded  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 
But  before  setting  out  I  had  to  give  my  blessing  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  encampment,  male  as  well  as  female.  Among  the 
latter  I  discovered  a  few  pretty  young  women,  particularly  one, 
who,  together  with  her  baby,  formed  a  most  pleasing  spectacle, 
her  beauty  being  enhanced  by  her  extreme  shyness  in  approach- 
ing me ;  but  their  dress  was  very  poor,  indeed,  consisting  of  coarse 
cotton  stutf,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  body  and  brought 
down  over  the  head.  All  the  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  have 
the  left  side  of  their  head  entirely  shaven,  while  fix)m  the  crop  on 
the  right  side  a  long  curl  hangs  down. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  the  road ;  but  our  march,  through 
a  wither  level  tract  of  country,  was  only  of  short  duration,  and 
after  a  littie  more  than  six  miles,  having  crossed  a  basin  where  a 
large  sheet  of  water  had  collected,  we  again  took  up  our  quarters 
in  another  encampment  the  chief  of  which  was  stated  to  possess 
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authority,  eo  that  I  had  once  more  to  give  presents  to  the  value 
of  nearly  10,000  shells,  besides  a  turkedi  and  "haf"  to  be  given 
to  the  man  belonging  to  B^^,  who  had  served  us  as  a  guide.  I 
had  likewise  to  send  a  present  to  a  Tarki  chief  at  some  distance,  in 
order  to  take  every  precaution  recommended  to  me  by  my  com- 
panion to  insure  my  safety,  although  I  felt  certain  that  he  himself 
applied  the  greater  portion  to  his  own  use.  It  was  thus  that  my 
supplies  rapidly  disappeared,  and  I  had  a  fair  prospect,  if  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  of  arriving  in 
Timbuktu  greatly  lightened.  We  were  however  hospitably  treat- 
ed by  our  hosts,  and  were  even  regaled  witht  he  uncommon  lux- 
ury of  a  large  dish  of  "megata,"  a  sort  of  maccaroni,  prepared 
fix)m  wheat  with  a  rich  seasoning  of  blotter,  and  famous  since  the 
time  of  El  Bekrf.  As  a  proof  that  we  were  approaching  TimbiikT 
tu,  I  may  mention  that  the  people  of  this  encamjiment  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  a  Blp  of  tea,  which  they  called  the  wa- 
ter of  Simsim,  from  the  celebrated  well  of  that  name  in  Mekka. 
Another  of  my  camels  being  knocked  up,  I  here  exchanged  it  for 
four  bulls,  one  of  which  was  fit  for  carrying  burdens,  being  equal 
in  value  to  two  or  three  of  the  others ;  but  I  had  afterward  a  keen 
dispute  on  account  of  this  bargain,  the  camel  having  subsequently 
4ied.  ^ 

August  17th.  On  setting  out  fix)m  this  encampment,  we  kept  at 
;first  a  little  more  westward,  thus  leaving  the  district  of  Bans^na, 
which  formerly  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  avoid  the  encampment  of  Fso,  a  brother  of 
Somki,  who  had  sent  a  messenger  the  preceding  day  in  order  to 
invite  us  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  district  through  which  we  pass- 
ed is  called  Mfiata,  and  is  rich  in  iron-stone,  while  ruins  of  former 
smelting-places  are  seen  in  different  localities ;  but  it  was  extrenie- 
ly  barren,  extensive  tracts  of  bleak  native  soil,  cklled  "  n^a"  or 
"  hamraye,"  fatiguing  the  eye  under  a  hot  African  sun.  Farther 
on  the  soil  became  swampy,  and  bore  frequent  footprints  of  the 
elephant :  but  after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  while 
we  again  returned  into  a  northerly  direction,  we  entered  an  un- 
dulating sandy  tract  clothed  with  bushes,  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  beyond  again  encamped  on  the  site  of  a  Tawarek  dmazagh. 
Here,  afl;er  having  made  some  presents,  we  were  well  treated,  two 
sheep  being  slaughtered  for  us ;  but  we  passed  a  most  uncomfort- , 
able  night,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  musquitoes  which  in- 
fested the  place. 
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Thursday^  August  18^.  We  at  length  made  a  tolerable  day's 
march  in  order  to  reach  the  small  town  of  Bambara,  which  forms 
the  southetnmoBt  of  the  fixed  settlements  of  the  Songhay  along 
the  creeks  and  backwaters  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
.  The  district  through  which  we  passed  in  the  beginning  of  our 
march  formed  a  tolerable  level,  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes 
and  the  feathery  bristle,  which  gradually  attained  such  a  height 
as  to  reach  the  rider  on  horseback.  At  times  also  the  jjoisonous 
euphorbia  predominated,  and  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles 
our  old  firiend  the  haj^ilfj,  or  Balanites  cegyptiaca^  which  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  since  leaving  F6gha,  began  to  appear. 
But  fiu  more  cheerful  than  the  sight  of  the  tree  Was  the  view  of 
a  large  flheet  of  water,  which  appeared  on  our  right  about  three 
miles  ferther  on,  and  which  excited  in  me  the  first  idea  of  the 
size  and  richness  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  it  is  here  call- 
ed D6 ;  but  in  its  farther  course  northward,  where  the  eye  could 
not  reach  the  border,  it  bears  the  particular  name  of  Sil^du,  and, 
at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  river< 

Having  then  passed  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  and 
emerged  from  the  undulating  country,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
town  of  Bambara,  situated  a  little  in  fix)nt  of  a  chain  of  hills,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut    In  an  hour  more  we 


reaphed  the  place,  and  at  the  instigation  of  our  Arab  companion 
Bred  a  salute  with  our  pistols,  whereupon  the  principal  individu- 
als made  their  appearance,  and  we  obtained  quarters  without 
further  delay.  The  town  or  village  consists  partly  of  low  clay 
buildings,  partly  of  huts,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  dwell  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  latter,  using  the  clay  dwellings,  which 
generally  consist  of  low,  oblong,  and  flat-roofed  buildings,  as  store- 
rooms or  magazines  for  depositing  their  treasures ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  long  rolls  of  cotton  strips,  "  leppi,"  or  "  tari."  The  dwelling 
also  which  was  assigned  to  me  coni^sted  of  a  rather  low  dirty  hut. 
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wMcIi  was  any  thing  but  well  ventilated,  and  proved  almost  in- 
supportable during  tiie  hot  hours,  of  the  day.  But  the  clay  soil 
in  the  court-yard  was  too  hard  for  pitching  my  tent,  and  b^des, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  expose  myself  in  this  manner  to  the  gaze 
of  inquisitive  and  curious  observ'ers.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Ftilbe,  and  on  account  of  their 
large  features  evidently  belong  to  the  secticm  of  the  Tor6de  or 
T<5robe,  are  ill-fieuned  as  "dhalemfn,"  or  evil-doers.  However, 
they  are  a  warlike  set,  and  had  succeeded  a  few  months  before  in 
driving  back  the  Awelfmmiden,'who  had  made  a  foray  on  a  large 
scale  against  the  place.  But  Bambara  is  important  in  an  econom- 
ical respect,  for  ike  inhabitants,  besides  possessing  numerous  cat- 
tle, cultivate  a  large  extent  of  ground ;  even  many  of  the  people 
of  Timbuktu  have  fields  here,  the  transport  of  the  grain  being 
easy  and  cheap  by  means  of  the  immense  inland  navigation  which 
is  formed  by  the  many  back-waters  and  branches  of  the  Niger. 
But  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  is  v^ry  barren,  and  at  that 
time  especially,  when  no  rain  had  fidlen  for  some  time,  looked 
extremely  dry,  so  that  the  camels  had  to  be  drivCTi  to  a  great  dis- 
tance to  find  pasturage.  Some  Tawarek  half-castes  are  also  set- 
tled in  the  place,  and  they  kept  up  dancing  every  evening  till  a 
very  late  hour. 

Bambara  is  called  Hudari  by  the  Tawarek  or  Im6shagh,  and 
Sukurdra  by  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  the  Bamto- 
6n,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  Benaber. 
Why  the  name  Bambara  has  attached  to  this  place  in  particular  I 
can  not  say,  but  probably  the  reason  was  that  the  people  of  Bam- 
bara, who  some  seventy  years  ago  conquered  all  this  country  to 
the  south  of  the  river,  retained  dominion  of  this  town  for  a  longer 
time  than  of  any  other  place  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Ftilbe,  or  Fullan,  as  well  as  the  Songhay  and 
Arabs,  call  the  place  only  by  the  latter  name. 

I  had  to  stay  in  Bambara  several  days,  not  at  all  for  my  own 
comfort^  as  I  continually  ran  the  risk  of  being  recognized  and 
identified,  having  been  }niown  as  a  Christian  at  the  short  distance 
of  a  few  days'  journey  fix)m  here.  Nothing  but  the  scanty  inter- 
course which  is  kept  up  in  this  region  made  such  a  sudden  change 
of  character  possible,  for  as  yet  I  had  nobody  to  protect  me.  But 
my  firiend  El  Walati,  whose  relation  with  tiie  inhabitants  of  this 
place  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  derived  the  sole  benefit  from 
our  stay.    He  had  married  here,  four  years  previously,  a  rich 
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wife,  and  had  absoonded  with  all  her  property :  besides  having 
seriously  offended  the  powerful  Tarki  chief  Somki  Having  thus 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  enter  the  place  again,  if  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  himself  at  my  expense  and  enjoying  the  protection  of 
my  company.  However,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances,  while  I  had  to  bear  si- 
lently all  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  my  only  object  being  to  reach 
safely  in  his  company  the  town  of  Timbiiktu ;  but  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  was  continually  wavering,  wheth^  it  was  not 
more  profitable  for  him  to  deHver  me  into  the  hands  of  the  Piilbe, 
as  he  knew  well  that  in  the  town  of  Dar-e'-Salim,  which  was  only 
thirty  miles  distant,  there  was  a  powerful  governor,  imder  the 
ruler  of  Hasina,  and  himself  a  son  of  Mohanmied  Lebbo,  who,  at 
the  first  kiteUigence  of  my  real  character,  would  have  cut  short 
aU  my  proceedings,  and,  in  the  most  £Ekvorable  case,  would  have 
sent  me  direct  to  his  liege  lord  and  nephew  in  Hamda-Allahi. 

I  had  to  make  here  some  considerable  presents  to  a  nimiber  of 
people.  There  was  first  our  host  J6bbo,  who  had  given  us  quar- 
ters, and  who  treated  us  very  hospitably ;  then,  the  son  of  the 
chief  or  emfr,  who  was  absent  in  Hamda- Allahi ;  next,  three 
kinsmen  of  the  latter,  who  were  represented  to  me  as  dhalemfn ; 
and  lastly,  three  Arabs  from  Timbiiktu,  who  were  staying  here 
at  the  time,  and  whose  friendly  disposition  I  had  to  secure  for 
some  reason  or  other.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  very  amiable  y  oimg 
mail,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amfn,  son  of  the  learned 
kadhi  Mustapha,  and  it  was  he,  in  particidar,  who  gave  me  some 
information  with  regard  to  my  friend  El  Walati,  who,  on  his  part, 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  fiivor  of  this  young  man,  by  persuading 
me  to  make  him  a  good  present,  and  to  commission  him  to  take 
charge  of  my  horse  through  the  dangerous  and  watery  tract  of 
country  from  Sarayamo  to  Eabara.  As  for  the  second  of  these 
Arabs,  he  belonged  to  the  small  tribe  of  the  Ansar,  or,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  Lansar,  that  most  respected  Arab  tribe  which, 
on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Mohammed,  enjoyed 
every  where  and  at  all  times  great  influence,  but  which  is  at  pres- 
ent reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction.  He  was  a  follower  of  Ham- 
madi,  the  rival  of  the  Sheikh  £l  Bakay  in  Timbiiktu,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  such  a  hostile  disposition  toward  my  friend,  that  the  lat- 
ter represented  him  to  me  as  shamefully  exiled  fix)m  that  town, 
and  as  totally  disgrace    Besides  these  presents  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  place,  I  had  also  to  reward  the  various  people  who 
had  accompanied  us  fk)m  the  Tawarek  encampments  in  order  to 
show  lis  the  road,  or  rather  to  drive  the  sheep  and  cattle  belong- 
ing to  El  Walati;  But,  in  return  for  all  these  presents,  I 'was  at 
least  treated  hospitably,  and,  for  these  countries,  even  sumptu- 
ously ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  rice  here,  which  consti* 
tuted  the  chief  article  of  food,  was  of  excellent  quality. 

While  we  were  staying  in  this  place  I  received  a  visit  from  two 
Tawarek  chiefe,  who,  owing  to  our  slow  progress,  had  heard  of 
me,  and  came  in  order  to  obtain  from  me  my  blessing,  but  more 
particularly  some  presents.  The  chief  of  them  was  a  very  re- 
spectable-looking man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  or  Hemahem^, 
with  Iwge  open  features,  such  as  are  never  seen  among  the  Kdl- 
owf,  and  of  a  tall  stately  figure.  They  behaved  very  friendly 
toward  me,  and  one  of  them  even  embraced  me  very  cordially; 
but  the  scale  of  their  religious  erudition  was  not  very  consider- 
able, and  I  was  greatly  amused  when  El  Walati,  in  order  to  get 
back  from  them  his  tobacco-pouch,  which  they  had  secretly  ab- 
stracted from  him,  suddenly  seized  one  of  my  books,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  "  lander's  Journey,"  and,  on  threatening  them  with 
it  as  if  it  were  the  Kuran,  the  pouch  was  restored  without  delay. 

I  had  been  questioned  repeatedly  on  my  journey  respecting 
the  Mdhedi,  who  was  expected  soon  to  appear;  but  these  people 
here  were  imconmionly  anxious  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  identifying  me  with 
this  expected  prophet,  who  was  to  come  from  the  East. 

They  were  scarcely  gone  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
great  chief  Somki,  whose  name  had  already  filled  my  imagination 
for  so  long  a  time ;  and,  at  El  Waldti's  most  urgent  request,  who 
did  not  ML  to  enhance  the  importance  of  this  man  as  much  as 
he  was  able,  I  prepared  a  considerable  present,  worth  altogether 
88,000  shells,  which  my  friend  was  to  take  to  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Now,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary  to  have  come 
into  any  contact  with  this  chie^  as  the  direct  road  to  Timbilktu 
led  straight  from  here,  without  touching  at  Sarayamo,  near  which 
place  Somki  had  formed  his  encampment;  but  my  friend  repre- 
sented the  direct  road  from  here  to  Timbtiktu  as  leading  along 
the  encampments  of  several  powerful  chiefe,  whom  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  avoid ;  and  perhaps  he  was  right,  not  so  much 
from  the  reason  stated  as  on  account  of  the  water-communication 
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between  Saraydmo  and  Timbtiktu  offering  a  great  advantage.  In 
conformity  with  these  drcumstances,  on  the  third  day  of  our  stay 
here,  El  Walati  at  length  set  out  for  the  encampment  of  Somld, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  protection  to  .enable  me  to  pass  safely 
through  his  territory;  and  I  sent  along  with  him  my  faithful 
servant,  Mohammed  el  Gatrdni,  whom  I  had  just  cured  of  a  severe 
attack  of  dysentery,  although  I  could  not  expect  that  he  would 
be  able  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  crafty  Arab,  as  he  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  the  Tawarek.  They  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  third  day,  and  gave  me  in  the  mean  time  full  leis- 
T;ire  to  study  a  little  more  accurately  the  relations  of  this  place. 


CHAPTEE  LXIV. 


THE  NET-WOKK  OF   CREEKS,  BACKWATERS,  AND  LAKES  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  NIGER.^-SARAYA'M0. — ^NAVIGATION  TO  KA'BARA. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  the  town  of  Bambara,  I  had  not  been  at 
aU  aware  that  it  formed  a  most  important  point  of  my  journey,  it 
being  for  me,  as  proceeding  fix)m  the  southeast,  what  thatt  cele- 
brated creek  three  days  west  from  Timbtiktu  was  to  the  traveler 
from  the  north  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  on  this  account 
has  received  the  name  of  "Eas  el  ma." '  The  town  of  Bambara  is 
situated  on  a  branch  or  rather  a  dead  backwater  of  the  river, 
forming  a  very  shallow  bottom  of  considerable  breadth,  but  a  very 
irregular  border,  and  containing  at  that  time  but  little  water,  so 
that  the  communication  with  the  river  was  interrupted ;  but  about 
twenty  days  later  in  the  season,  for  about  four  or  five  months 
every  year,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  the  boats 
proceed  from  here  directly,  either  to  Df re  by  way  of  GtUaye  and 
Kafiima,  or  to  Timbuktu  by  way  of  D^lego  and  Sarayamo,  thus 
opening  a  considerable  export  of  com  toward  that  dependent  mar- 
ket-place, which  again  has  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  A'zawad,  and  the  neighboring  districts. 

This  shallow  water  is  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  the  hilly 
cham  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  beyojid  there  is  anoth- 
er branch,  which  joins  it  toward  the  south.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  water  at  present,  there  was  no  great  activity,  and  two  canoes 
only  were  lying  here  under  repair,  each  of  them  being  provided 
with  two  low  chambers,  or  cabins,  vaulted  in  with  reeds  and  bushes, 
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as  I  shall  describe  fisoiiier  on.  Of  course,  when  this  basin  is  full 
of  water,  and  navigated  by  numbers  of  canoes,  the  place  must  pre- 
sent quite  another  appearance,  while  at  the  time  of  my  visit  its 
shallow  swampy  state  could  not  but  increase  the  dullness  of  die 
whole  neighborhood,  which  had  not  yet  been  fertilized  by  the 
rainy  season,  I  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants  that  only  one 
plentiful  showei?  had  as  yet  Mien.  This  was  the  reason  that,  in- 
stigated by  the  absurd  rumor  which  had  preceded  me  that  my 
favor  with  the  Almighty  was  so  great  that  it  had  some  influence 
upon  the  &11  of  rain,  all  the  inhabitants,  although  Mohammedans, . 
assembled  on  the  second  day  of  El  Walati's  absence,  and,  headed 
by  the  emfr,  came  to  me  in  procession,  and  solicited  my  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf  for  a  good  diower  of  rain.  I  succeeded 
this  time  in  eluding  their  solicitations  for  a  direct  prayer,  satisfy- 
ing them  by  expressing  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Almighty  would 
have  mercy  uppn  them.  But  I  was  so  favored,  that  there  was 
really  a  moderate  shower  in  the  evening,  which  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  the  ground,  although  the  air  did  not  become  much 
cooler,  for  it  was  excessively  hot  all  this  time,  and  sometimes  al- 
most insupportable  in  my  narrow  dirty  hut.  I  remember  in  par- 
ticular one  miserable  night  which  I  spent  here,  when,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  wink  of  sleep,  I  wandered  about  all  nighty  and 
felt  totally  exhausted  in  the  morning.  Notwithstanding  the 
swarms  of  n^.usquitoes,  I  aftervrard  preferred  sleeping  outside  my 
hut,  in  order  to  inhale  the  slight  refreshing  breeze  which  used  to 
spring  up  during  the  night.  Unfortunately  I  had,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  long  before  broken  my  last  thermometer,  and  was  there- 
^re  unable,  or  rather  believed  myself  unable,  to  measure  the  heat 
with  accuracy,  but  it  could  certainly  not  be  inferior  to  the  greatest 
rate  we  had  experienced  in  Ktikawa.  The  whole  country  round 
about  the  village  is  very  bleak,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  argil- 
laceous soil,  such  as  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  sheets 
of  water,  ahd  scarcely  a  single  tree  offers  its  £;^liage  as  a  shelter 
from  the  rays  of  the  Sim. 

I  had  also  sufficient  leisure  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  trading 
relations  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are 
rather  poor;  for  although  a  daily  market  is  held,  it  is  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and,  besides  sour  milk  and  salt,  very  littie  is  to  be 
foimd.  Even  Indian  com  is  not  brou^t  regularly  into  the  mar- 
ket, although  so  much  agriculture  is  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  had  to  buy  my  supply  from  strangers  who  by  chance 
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were  paflsing  through  tie  place,  whilp  for  one  of  my  oxen  I  got 
only  as  much  as  forty  s'aa,  or  measures  of  com :  of  rice,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
natives,  even  at  this  season,  appeared  to  possess  a  sufficient  supply* 
The  standard  currency  consists  of  "tari,"  that  is  to  say,  cotton 
strips  two  hands  ynde,  of  which,  unfortimately,  I  did  not  possess 
the  smallest  quantity ;  it  is  only  in  puifchasing  sweet  or  sour  milk 
that  the  inhabitants  accept  shells.  Every  thing  that  is  sold  in  the 
market  is  measured  and  inspected  by  an  officer,  who  does  not  bea^ 
the  same  title  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  Fulbe,  viz.,  "  lamido-liimu,"  but  is  here  called  "emfro-f6ba." 

A  good  deal  of  entertainment  was  affi)rded  me  by  the  daily 
turning  out  and  bringing  in  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  five 
herds  of  cattle  which  the  {^ace  possessed.  Three  herds  returned 
early  in  the  morning  fix)m  their  pasture*groundsj  where  they  had 
been  left  during  the  night,  in  order  tp  be  milked ;  and  the  two  re- 
maining ones  were  then  turned  out,  in  order  to  return  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  But  notwithstanding  the  considerable  number 
of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed,  the  drought  was  so  great  that 
there  was  only  a  small  supply  of  milk  at  the  time. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  th^  setting 
out,  my  two  companions,  whom  I  had  sent  to  SomM,  returned, 
and  El  Walati  would  Mn  have  made  me  believe  that  that  chief 
had  at  first  most  obstinately  reftised  to  receive  the  presents,  and 
had  peremptorily  demanded  that  I  should  make  hiip,  in  addition, 
a  present  of  one  of  the  horses;  but  the  &ct  was,  that  he  had  per- 
sisted in  representing  that  those  presents  did  not  come  from  me, 
but  had  employed  them  in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  with  that 
powerftil  chie^  and  to  conclude  some  bargain  wiUi  him.  After 
all  this,  he  had  the  insolence  to  propose  that  I  also  should  go  to 
that  chie^  in  order  to  surrender  to  him  some  more  of  my  property 
as  his  own ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  it^  and  my  only  object  was 
necessarily  to  get  over  my  difficult  situation  as  well  as  possible. 

Thursday,  Augtisi  25th.  Having,  after  the  return  of  my  friend 
fix)m  his  important  embassy,  still  been  obliged  to  stay  another  day 
in  this  miserable  place,  and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
best  ox  of  burden,  which  El  Walati  had  sold  to  the  Tawarek  who 
came  along  with  us,  pretending  thitt  it  had  been  stolen,  I  at  length 
set  out  on  my  journey  to  Sarayamo.  .  But  just  as  we  were  about 
to  st^  a  circumstance  happened  which  might  have  proved  fetal 
to  my  farther  proceedings ;  for,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  there 
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arrived  an  Arab,  a  native  of  Tisft,  who,  besides  having  visited  St 
Louis,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  knew  something 
about  Europeans  as  well  as  about  the  Arabs  of  the  East ;  and  as 
I  asked -a  great  many  questions  about  th^  ancient  and  celebrated 
town  of  Bfru,  ^d  the  modem  Walata,  he  began  to  make  some 
stricter  inquiries  concerning  my  native  home,  and  the  places  from 
whence  I  had  gathered  my  information ;  for  not  having  found  any 
one  on  his  journey  toward  the  East  who  knew  any  thing  about 
the  seats  of  these  Western  Arabs,  while  the  general  name  of 
Shingfti  is  given  to  all  of  them,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  I  knew  so  much  about  his  countrymen*  However,  my 
whole  appearance  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he  con- 
tiilued  to  take  great  inteirest  in  me.  He  had  already,  the  previous 
evening,  sent  me  a  fiit  sheep  as  a-present,  and  he  now  accompanied 
me  for  a  while,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  mare ;  but,  as  his 
company  prevented  my  laying  down  the  route  with  accuracy,  I 
persuaded  him  n^t  to  give  himself  any  ferther  trouble. 

Having  crossed  a  small  water-course,  we  soon  reached  a  larger 
one,  which  formed  a  running  stream,  carrying  the  surplus  of  the  ^ 
shallow  creek  of  Bambara  toward  a  larger  sheet,  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  we  saw  expand  on  our  right...  The  sm&ce  of  the 
country  was  undulating,  with  granite  Cropping  out  here  and  there, 
and  with  a  good  supply  of  stunted  mimosa,  besides  the  poisonous 
euphorbia;  but,  about  Wo  miles  beyond  the  open  water,  we  de- 
scended into  a  more  level  tract,  covered  with  nothing  but  dry  and 
short  herbage,  and  abimdance  of  the  obnoxious  feathery  bristle; 
btit  this  is  very  favorable  ground  for  the  cattle,  for  they  are  not 
less  fond  of  this  bristle  than  their  masters  themselves  are  of  the 
seed,  called  "  lizak,"  which  from  the  most  ancient  times*  has  con- 
stituted one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food.  We  parsed,  also,  the 
sites  of  several  former  Tawarek  encampments. 

Having  then  entered  a  district  where  more  diim-bush  appeared, 
we  ascended  a  sandy  ridge,  from  whence  we  beh^d  in  front  of 
us  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  stretching  out  to  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles,  its  surface  agitated  by  a  strong  breeze,  and  with  tall 
reeds  forming  its  border.  It  lA  called  Ny^ngay  by  the  Fiilbe,  and 
Isse-^nga  by  the  Tawarek,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  branches 
of  Bambajra  and  Kafiima,  winding  along  from  here  by  way  of 

•  See  El  Bekrf  8  "  Description  of  Africa,"  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  181. 
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QiHsLje  to  the  latter  place,  and  &om  thence  by  way  of  D€lego  to 
Sarayamo,  and  thus  opening  an  uninterrupted  navigable  canal,  at 
least  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  boatm^i  of  the  frail  native  craft,  who  never 
dare  to  cross  it  in  a  storm.  It  seemed,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  but  toward  the  northwest  it 
became  contracted  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  narrowest  place 
only  two  canoes  can  sail  abreast ;  after  which  it  turned  away,  and 
coxdd  not  be  farther  surveyed  from  this  point 

Having  followed  the  border  of  this  fine  and  imposing  sheet  of 
water,  where  numbers  of  people  were  catching  fish,  for  about,  a 
mile  and  a  half,  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs  on  our  right,  and 
soon  reached  the  encampment  of  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  the 
Kfl-e'-siik,  who  a  few  days  previously  had  paid  me  a  visit  in 
Bambara.  Here  I  had  to  give  away  several  more  of  my  eflS^cts, 
but  we  were  treated  most  hospitably,  and  even  sumptuously,  and 
besides  two  enormous  bowls  fiill  of  rice  and  meat,  swimming  in 
an  immense  quantity  of  butter,  a  whole  ox  was  slaughtered  for 
us.  The  site  of  the  encampment  was  very  beautiful,  and  I  walk- 
ed for  a  long  time  about  the  downs,  which  were  adorned  with  a 
rich  profusion  of  trees  of  the  acacia  kind,  and  offered  an  interest- 
ing prospect  over  the  lake ;  but  the  ensuing  night  was  most  mis^ 
erably  spent  on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms  of  musquitoes 
which  infested  the  encampment 

August  2Qth.  We  were  very  early  in  motion,  but  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm, which  gathered  ifrom  the  southeast,  delayed  our  depart- 
ure, although,  taking  into  account  the  slow  rate  at  which  I  was 
here  obliged  to  travel,  it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference  wheth- 
er we  started  early  or  late,  as  I  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend  the  Walati,  who  stopped  wherever  he  had  any  business  to 
transact,  and  did  not  set  out  again  until  he  had  concluded  Ms  bar- 
gain^ The  rain-clouds  then  taking  a  more  northerly  direction,  we 
at  length  set  out,  pursuing  our  track  over  the  hilly  country,  and 
while  we  lost  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Nydngay  on  our  lefli,  soon  dis- 
covered on  our  right  another  but  smaller  sheet  of  water  called 
Gdfru,  The  Ny&gay  is  said  to  be  full  of  water  all  the  year 
round ;  but  the  Gdrru  becomes  dry  in  summer,  when  the  inhabit- 
aats  of  Sarayamo  repair  hither  in  order  to  cultivate  their  rice- 
fields,  the  rice  ripening  with  the  rising  waters,  and  being  cut  short- 
ly before  the  river  attains  the  highest  state  of  inundation. 

Having  left  these  interesting  sheets  of  water  behind  us,  we 
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traversed  a  district  more  ricMy  adorned  with  acacias;  and  crossed 
a  valley  where  the  siwak,  or  Capparis  sodata  {a  bush  which  I 
scarcely  remembered  to  hav^  seen  since  my  return  from  Kinem), 
was  growing  in  great  exuberance,  besides  numbers  of  gerredh,  or 
the  useftil  Acacia  nthticOj  but  we  searched  in  vain  for  water.  The 
country  also  which  we  traversed  from  here  onward  was  chiefly 
clothed  with  the  Capparis  and  the  Mimosa  niloiica,  besides  a  good 
deal  of  diim-bush ;  but,  farther  on,  we  emerged  fit)m  this  undu- 
lating tract  into  to  open  swampy  ground,  at  present  tolerably  diy 
and  covered  with  rich  h^bage,  while  we  left  on  our  right  the  site 
of  the  formerly  important  town  Sama-koira,*  which  once  lorded 
it  over  a  considerable  territory  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tawa- 
rek,  when  the  remnant  of  its  population  escaped  toward  Bamba 
and  Ghago. 

In  these  open  swampy  meadow-grounds,  girt  by  a  dense  belt 
of  gerredh,  where  no  Arab  would  think  of  pitching  his  tent,  was 
the  encampment  of  the  chief  Somki,  with  his  ^stmily  and  his  fol- 
lowers (the  tents  of  the  kind  I  have  described  being  just  pitched), 
and  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle  grazing  right  and  left,  besides 
about  twenty  camels.  We  found  the  chief  reclining  on  his  "  tesr 
t^git"  or  divan  of  reeds,  and  as  soon  as  he  beheld  us  he  rose  and 
saluted  El  Walati  and  me.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature  and 
of  tolerably  stout  proportioijs,  his  white  beard,  which  looked  forth 
from  u^der  the  Utham,  ^ving  him  a  highly  respectable  appear- 
ance. He,  however,  did  not  show  us  any  signs  of  hospitality, 
which  vexed  me  the  more,  as,  besides  the  considerable  presents 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  a  few  days  before,  I  had  now  again  to 
make  him  another  one,  consisting  of  two  ttirkedfs  and  a  haf ;  but 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  former  presents  having 
been  sent  by  me. 

Being  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  hjad  dealings  with  a  great 
many  people,  he  had  some  slight  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what 
my  jcompanions  represented  me  to  be.  While  I  was  sitting  in 
my  tent  reading  attentively  a  passage  referring  to  these  regions 
in  the  excellent  little  book  of  Mr.  Cpoley  on  the  Negroland  of  the 
Arabs,  which  has  rendered  me  very  great  assistance  in  directing 
my  inquiries  in  these  countries,  he  made  his  appearance  very  4b- 

*  Tins  is  the  name  which  the  Songhay  give  to  the  place,  '*koira**  meaning 
'*town"  in  the  Songhay-kinf^  while  the  Wangarl^wa  and  the  BiCmbara  call  it 
S<(ma-kanda,  "kanda"  meaning  "country"  or  "district"  in  theW^or€;  and  the 
Fiilbe,  on  account  of  the  "  swamp"  which  is  formed  here,  Winde  S^me. 
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Tuptly,  and  seemed  rather  surprised  at  finding  me  leading  char- 
acters which  he  well  knew  were  not  Arabic;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  suppressed  his  suspicions.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  El  Walati,  he  laid  claims  to  the  horse  which  I  myself 
rode.  The  eagerness  of  the  women  hereabout  to  obtain  tobacco 
was  very  remarkable,  and  they  pestered  my  servants  during  a 
great  part  of  the  night 

Saturday^  August  27th.  We  set  out  on  our  last  day's  journey  by 
land,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark  on  the 
river.  Having  emerged  fix>m  the  low  swampy  ground,  we  enter- 
ed again  sandy  ^downs,  principally  clothed  with  hSskan£t,  damati- 
kadda,  and  bti-r^kkeba  or  Panicum  cohnum^  an(^  having  left , on 
one  side  a  smaller  channel,  we  reached  the  branch  of  Fatta,  which 
extends  almost  as  far  as  Sarayamo,  running  parallel  to  several 
other  creeks,  called  after  the  villages  Kasba,  Haibdngo,  and  Bene* 
s^nga,  which  intenaect  the  district  named  B6ddu. 

The  water  at  first  formed  a  narrow  irregular  channel  of  about 
200  yards  wide,  very  much  resembling  an  artificial  canal,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  great  many  of  these  backwaters,  but  gradually  it  be 
gan  to  widen,  affording  excellent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  rice 
Between  this  channel  and  the  river  there  are  several  other  branch 
es^  which  appear  to  join  the  creek  which  I  navigated  fix)m  Saray 
amo.  Altogether,  in  this  level  part  of  the  Nigei*,  the  river  ap 
pears  to  spread  out  in  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  water-courses. 
As  for  the  rice  which  was  grown  here  exclusively,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  just  sown  with  the  assistance  of  the  dew,  which  suffices 
for  its  growth  till  the  river  rises  and  spreads  its  inundation. 

Here  we  passed  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  Tarki,  or,  rather 
K^-e'-stiki,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  Bonyami,  who  has  settled 
here  with  his  property,  and  who,  while  we  passed  by,  came  out 
of  his  hut,  and,  astonirfied  at  my  unusual  appearance,  and  delight- 
ed at  seeing  a  strangei*  fix)m  puch  a.  distance,  entreated  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  stay  with  him  a  short  time,  so  that  I  had  in 
consequence  great  difficulty  in  pursuing  my  march.  He  was  a 
very  decent  and  venerable-looking  old  man,  of  short,  stout  figure, 
and  with  benevolent  features,  but  his  dress  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  of  a  white  tobe  and  a  black  shawL  A  good  many 
horses  were  pasturing  hereabout,  but  not,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rice-grounds,  as  they  fed  mostly  on  the  young 
shoots.  Halving  then  left  this  water-course  at  some  distance  on 
our  right,  we  reached  three  miles  ferther  on  the  town  of  Saray- 
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amo,  the  chief  pkce  in  the  province  of  TSJao.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple being  here  collected  at  the  news  of  our  arrival,  we  fired  a  sa- 
lute with  our  pistols,  and  after  a  little  search,  owing  to  the  very 
lo3?7  entrances  of  moat  of  the  huts  which  would  not  admit  my  lug- 
gage, obtained  tolerable  quarters. 

The  town  of  Sarayamb  is  formed  by  an  inner  city,  kasr^or 
"  koira,"  consisting  of  clay  dwellings,  very  narrow  and  uncom- 
fortable; and  a  large  suburb  on  the  east  side  formed  of  huts  of 
large  size,  but  all  of  them  with  very  low  doors*  The  court-yard 
where  I  was  quartered  was  situated  at  the  western  border  o^  this 
eastern  suburb,  on  a  sloping  groimd,  descending  toward  a  small 
ravine  which  separates  the.  suburb  from  the  kasr,  and  contained 
at  the  time  a  small  quantity  of  dirty  water.  This  situation  had 
the  disadvantage  that,  from  the  opposite  dope,  every  thing  that 
was  done  in  my  court-yard  could  be  observed,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  curious  people,  especially  amoiig  the  rising  genera- 
tion, who  obtruded  not  a  little  on  my  priv^y. . 

I  had  scarcely  made  myself  comfortable,  when  I  received'  a 
great  nimiber  of  visits ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mohammed 
Bonyami  arrived,  moimted  on  a  white  mare.  As  El  Walati  had 
persuaded  me  to  take  only  one  hprse  to  Timbuktu,  I  sent  two  of 
miy  animals  -with  this  man  to  remain  with  him  until  my  leaving 
tiiat  place,  while  I  also  intrusted  to  his  care  my  five  camels,  to  be 
taken  to  a  brother  of  his. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  these  people,  my  friend  the  Haj 
Biida  arrived  also^  with  whom  I  continued  to  pass  for  a  Syrian 
sherff,  although  he  thought  it  strange  that  I  woidd  not  say  my 
.  prayers  with  him  in  the  court-yard. 

Sunday^  August  28th,  Having  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest,  toler- 
ably free  from  musquitoes,  as  I  had  shut  my  hut  at  an  early  hour, 
I  took  a  walk  down  to  the  river,  the  morning  being,  as  usual, 
cool  and  fresh,  and  a  slight  breeze  having  sprung  up.  The  bank 
on  which  the  town  stands  was,  at  present,  \from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river;  but  this  elevation  is  of 
.  course  greatly  diminished  by  the  rising  of  the  inimdation,  the 
river  reaching  generally  to  the  very  border  of  the  village.  That 
;braijch  which  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  water  of  Patta, 
along  T^hich  our  last  day's  march  had  lain,  had  no  current,  and 
was  about  200  yards  in  breadth.  The  communication  by  water 
along  these  shtdlow  backwaters  of  the  immense  Niger  just  open- 
ing (for  in  the  dry  season  the  connection  is  interrupted),  only  one 
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sea- worthy  boat  was  lying  here  at  the  time,  neither  conspicuons 
for  its  size,  nor  for  its  comfortable  arrangement,  and  with  two 
cabins  of  matting,  one  in  the  prow,  and  one  in  the  stern,  while 
another  boat,  measuring  forty  feet  by  eight,  was  just  repairing. 
All  the  craft  are  built  of  planks,  sowed  or  tied  together  in  a  very 
bungling  manner. 

I  learned,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  only  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  people  go  from  here  to  Timbuktu,  which  lies  almost 
exactly  north  from  this  place,  by  an  eastern  winding ;  while  later 
in  the  season  they  follow  a  westerly  branch.  A  labyrinth  of 
creeks,  backwaters,  and  channels,  is  in  this  manner  spread  over 
the  whole  of  this  country,  of  which  people  had  no  previous  idea! 

I  tad  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters  when  the  governor,  or 
emfr,  of  the  place  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  'Othman,  was  a  cheerful  kind  of  person.  He  stands  in  direct  . 
subjection  to  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  without  being  dependent 
upon  any  other  governor ;  and  his  province  comprises  some  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  Fatta,  Horesdna,  and  Kab^ka. 
Having  made  strict  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affiairs  in  Stambiil,  and  having  asked  the  news  respecting  the 
countries  of  the  East  in  general,  he  left  me,  but  returned  again  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  chief  persons  in 
the  town,  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid  in  procuring  rain.  After  a 
long  conversation  about  the  rainy  season,  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  different  coimtries,  and  the  tropical  regions  espe- 
cially,* I  felt  myself  obliged  to  say  before  them  the  "fat-ha,"  or 
opening  prayer  of  the  Kuran ;  and,  to  their  great  amusement  and 
delight,  concluded  the  Arabic  prayer  with  a  form  in  their  own 
language — "  Alia  hokki  ndfam" — ^which,  although  meaning  orig- 
inally "  God  nyiy  give  water,"  has  become  quite  a  compliment- 
ary phrase,  so  that  the  original  meaning  has  been  almost  lost)  few 
people  only  being  conscious  of  it  It  so  happened  that  the  ensu- 
ing night  a  heavy  thunder-storm  gathered  from  the  east,  bringing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  which  even  found  its  way  into 
my  badly-thatched  hut  This,  apparent  efficacy  of  my  prayer  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  return  the  following  day,  to  solicit  from 
me  a  repetition  of  my  performance ;  but  I  succeeded  in  evading 
their  request  by  exhorting  them  to  patience.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  was  obliged,  in  addition  to  a  strong  dose  of  emetic,  to  give 

*  On  this  occasion  I  learned  horn  the  Htfj  of  Tif^t,  who  was  present,  that  in  his 
desert  town  there  are  in  general  three  falls  of  rain  every  year. 

Vol.  m.— R 
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the  governor  my  blessing,  as^he  was  going  to  the  capital,  and  was 
rather  afraid  of  his  liege  lord  the  young  prince  A'hmedu,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  overbearing  neighbors,  the  Tawarek,  inspired 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  fear.  In  the  sequel,  he  was  very  well 
received  in  the  capital,  and  therefore  coidd  not  complain  of  the 
ineflScacy  of  my  inspiration ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  having  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what  I  represented  myself  to  be, 
he  was  muth  shocked  when  he  afterward  learned  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who 
wrote  to  him  repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
pleased  that  so  wicked  a  person  as  a  Christian  had  procured  him, 
not  only*  rain,  but  even  a  good  reception  from  his  superior. 

The  town  is  tolerably  flourishing,  and  the  Fiilbe  inhabitants,  at 
least,  possess  a  great  nimiber  of  horses.  We  counted,  one  even- 
ing, ninety  returning  from  the  pasture-groimds,  while  a  good 
many  more  remaiiied  outside  at  a  greater  distance.  The  Fiilbe 
here  belong  to  the  following  tribes:  Uromange,  Eilambe,  .On> 
manabe,  Koirabe,  Feroibe,  Balambe,  Orohabe,  and  U'rube.  The 
whole  population  of  the  place  may  amount  to  about  5000 ;  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  many  manufacturers ;  even  the  native 
cloth,  so  well  woven  by  the  Songhay,  is  not  nlanufactured  here. 

The  situation  of  the  town  at  this  navigable  branch,  however, 
produces  some  activity,  although  no  regular  market  appears  to 
be  held ;  and  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here,  a  large  boat  arrived 
'  from.  Timbilktu,  with  eighteen  ras  (a  piece  weighing  about  sixty 
pounds)  of  salt,  a  large  parcel  of  tobacco,  and  a  great  number  of 
passengers.  Shells  have  currency  here,  and  I  bought  rice  for 
fourteen  hundred  shells  and  a  tiirkedf,  at  fhe  rate  of  forty  shells 
for  each  s^aa,  or  measure.  Eice  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
food,  although  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  some  negro  com  is 
cultivated.     Milk  is  plentiful. 

The  town  of  Dar-e'-salam,  or  Dari,  the  residence  of  *Abd-e*-rah- 
man,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
itself,  is  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  hours  on  horseback  from  here, 
equal  to  about  thirty  miles,  by  way  of  Tafba. 

Having  succeeded  in  hiring  the  boat  which  had  come  from 
Timbuktu  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  own  party,  for  10,000 
shells,  I  prepared  my  luggage,  which,  although  now  greatly  re- 
duced from  the  respectable  bulk  which  it  presented  when  setting 
out  from  Katsena,  was  still  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  succeed  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  more  influ- 
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ential  chiefe  of  these  regions,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  August  I  went  oli  board  of  my  smoljl  craft,  and  passed  there  a 
very  comfortable  night  The  river,  during  the  time  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  place,  had  risen  considerably,  and  soon  promised  to 
open  the  communication  by  the  western  branch. 

Thursday^  September  1$L  After  a  good  deal  of  delay,  we  at  lengtfi 
began  our  voyage. about  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning ; 
and  I  felt  my  spirits  greatly  cheered  when  I  found  myself  floating 
on  this  river,  or  backwater,  which  was  to  carry  me  all  the  way  to 
the  harbor  of  Timbuktu.  The  river  near  the  town  forms  a  fine 
open  sheet,  widening  to  about  300  yards;  but  fertheron,  as  we 
were  winding  along  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  was  greatly 
obstructed  with,  rank  grass,  or  rather  byrgu,  which  very  often 
covered  the  watervCntirely,  so  that  the  boat  seemed  to  gHde  along 
a  grassy  plain.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  use  oars.  We 
were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  poles, 
generally  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  nules  and  a  third  an  hour,  but 
very  often  less.  Besides  the  byrgu,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
fodder  for  horse  and  cattle  in  all  the  districts  along  the  Niger,  and 
-iirhich  even  famishes  man  with  the  sweet  beverage  called  "  m^n- 
shu"  and  a  sort  of  honey  called  "kartu,"  white  water-lilies,  or 
Nymphxm  Lottts,  were  in  great  quantities;  and  between  the  lat- 
ter, the  water-plant  "  serranfiisa,"  which,  being  about  ten  inches 
long,  floats  on  the  water  without  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
groxmd.  But,  after  a  voyage  of  about  three  miles,  we  emerged 
from  the  reedy  water  of  Sarayamo  ioto  a  more  open  branch,  said 
to  be  that  of  Bambara,*  which  here  joined  it.  According  to  some 
of  my  informants,  this  water  is  identical  with  the  O^rru,  which  I 
have,  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  Here  the  eastern  bank 
became  quite  free  from  reed-grass,  while  a  herd  6f  gazelles  was 
to  be  seen  near  the  shore ;  the  western  bank,  meanwhile,  being 
adorned  with  numerous  diim-pahns,  giwo,  and  tamarind-trees, 
or,  as  they  are  called  here,  busiisu ;  whUe  farther  on,  the  as- 
cending ground  was  covered  with  "tunfafia"  {Asclepias  gigantea)^ 
"  retem  "  (or  broom),  and  "  damankadda."  But  after  a  while,  when 
rank  grass  again  began  to  prevail,  this  arm  also  becaine  greatly 
obstructed,  being  separated  by  the  grass  into  several  branches. 
The  water  being  only  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  we  proceed- 
ed rather  slowly  onward,  winding  along  in  a  north^ly  direction, 
at  times  diverging  more  to  the  wegt,  at  others  more  to  the  east ; 
tiU  about  ail  hour  after  noon  w^  reached  the  small  town  of  Patta, 
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situated  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  rice- 
grounds,  where  the  people  were  busy  "with  the  labors  of  the  field. 
.  The  river  heite  changes  its  direction  to  the  west,  being  probably 
joined  by  another  branch,  which,  however,  I  did  not  see,  and  we 
began  steering  in  that  direction,  soothing  our  disappointment  at 
not  moving  directly  toward  the  object  of  our  voyage  with  the 
animated  songs  of  our  boatmen,  who  accompanied  the  movement 
,  of  their  oars  with  a  barbarous,  but  not  unmelodious  account  of  the 
deeds  of  the  great  A'skia.  A  great  many  herds  of  cattle  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  life  to 
the  scenery.  Our  living  also  was  not  so  bad,  a  couple  of  fine  fishes, 
which  we  had  succeeded  in  buying  fix)m  some  fishermen,  having 
been  prepared  over  the  fire,  .and  affording  us  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  fkrther  we  proceeded  onward  the  more  the  channel  widen- 
ed, becoming  free  from  reeds,  although  occasionally  adorned  by  a 
floating  Jay er  pf  water-lilies.  However,  beyond  the  village  of  Gu- 
rijigge,  or  Guridigge,  the  current  became  so  strong  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  we  chose  rather  to  enter  the  reeds,  which  broke  the 
force  of  the  water.  It  is  natural  that,  as  this  i^  not  a  river  of  it- 
self fed  by  its  own  sources,  but  merely  a  backwater  caused  by  the 
Overflow  of  the  great  river,  the  current  in  general  must  come  fix)m 
the  latter,  and  proceed  inland. 

Having  kept  for  some  time  along  the  reed-grass  of  the  southern 
shore  in  a  winding  directicm,  we  again  emerged  into  open  water, 
where  the  poles  of  our  boatmen,  which  measured  about  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  found  no  bottom ;  and  we  kept  steadily  on,  although  oc- 
casionally quite  alarmed  by  our  southwesterly  direction,  which 
threatened  to  carry  us  rather  to  Hamda-Allahi  than  to  Timbiiktu  j 
till  at  lengtTi,  a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Gpilo,  we 
,  changed  our  direction  to  W.N.W.,  and  passing  &oma  floating  reed 
islands,  seemed 'to  be  in  a  fair  direction  to  reach  the  chief  object 
of  our  journey.  But  a  storm  that  had  been  gathering  induced  us 
,  with  the  approach  of  night  to  moor  the  boat  in  a  wide  grassy  creek 
of  the  eastern  shore,  in  order  to  shelter  oui^lves  from  the  strong 
wind,  which  easily  upsets  this  light  craft.  Pour>fishing-boats  were 
lying  not  fiu:  from  us,  and  with  their  lights  gave  us  a  feeling  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  numerous  swarms  of  musquitoes  molested  us  not  a 
little,  and  the  barking  of  an  animal  in  the  water  greatly  excited  my 
curiosity.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  proceeded  fix)m  the  young 
alligators,  or  rather  zangway. 

These  boats  have  no  means  of  approaching  the  shallow  shore. 
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Hence  it  is  necessfwry  for  the  passengers,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
to  wade  through  deep-water  backward  and  forward/  This,  coup- , 
led  with  the  great  quantity  of  water  cpntinually  filling  the  bot- 
tom of  these  boats,  is  the  reason  why  all  the  people  who  travel 
along  the  Niger  k^  subject  to  rheumatism.  The  goyemor  of 
Say,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  his  voyage 
up  the  river  to  Gagho,  had  become  quite  lame. . 

Friday^  Septernber  2d.  It  was  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  left  the  sea  of  reeds  in  which  we  had  moored 
our  vessel,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  anchor,  is  done  by  fixing  a 
pole  on  each  side  of  the  prow,  and  one  at  the  stem  of  the  boat 
We  began  our  day's  voyage  by  slowly  gliding  along  the  river,  by 
the  strength  of  a  local  current,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  ail  hour ;  but  soon  our  boatmen  began  to  make  use  of  their 
oars,  and  we  advanced  with  more  rapidity.  The  open  channel 
was  here  quite  close  to  the  eastern  shore,  the  uniform  level  of 
which  was  broken  by  a  hilly  eminence  covered  with  fine  fields  of 
millet,  when  we  saw  upon  our  left  a  smaller  arm  of  the  consider- 
able channel  running  firom  the  southwest  This,  on'inqiiiry,  I 
found  was  in  connection  with  that  very  water-course  which,  at  a 
later  season,  forms  the  general  high  road  of  those  people  who  go 
from  Sarayamo  to  Timbuktu.  Even  at  this  season  of  th0  year 
this  branch  is  preferred  by  those  who  come  from  the  north.  Hav- 
ing passed  this  branch  we  halted  awhile  at  the  western  shoife, 
where,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  there  is  a  small  village  called 
Koito,  surrounded  by  fine  trees. 

After  a  short  delay  we  set  out  again  on  our  zigzag  voyage, 
while  one  of  our  boatmen,  his  harpoon  in  hand,  proceeded  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  From  a  wide  open  water  we  soon  got  into  a 
narrow  channel,  while  the  grassy  expanse  spread  out  on  each  side 
to  a  great  extent ;  and,  making  our  way  with  great  difficultjr,  we 
emerged  into  a  wide  open  branch,  much  more  considerable  than 
the  one  along  which  our  course  had  lain,  it  being  the  principal 
trunk  of  the  westerly  water-course  of  Saray4mo.  As  soon  as  we 
had  entered  it,  some  large  specimens  of  the  alligator  tribe  afforded 
proofe  of  a  more  extensive  sheet  of  water,  while  the  current,  which 
at  first  was  running  against  us,  was  so  considerable  that  we  ad- 
vanced rather  slowly.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  or  channel, 
forming  one  large  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  was  certainly  not  less 
than  firom  600  to  700  yards,  while  the  depth  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel,  at  lea^t  as  fiur  I  had  an  opportimity  of  judging  from  the. 
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poles  of  our  boatmen,  measured  fourteen  feet  and  a  hal^  and  at 
timefl  even  as  much  as  eighteen,  and  probably  more.  The  banks 
were  enlivened  by  men  and  horses,  and  we  passed  an  encampment 
of  herdsmen  with  their  cattle.  The  western  shore  especially  was 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  dum-palms,  besides  fine  tamarind- 
trees,  sarkakaya,  and  others  of  unknown  species.  Thus  repeated- 
ly delayed  by  shifting  sands  obstructing  the  channel  Of  the  liver, 
we  moved  on  in  a  tolerably  direct  northerly  course  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Menesengay,  situated  on  sandy  down^  about  twenty 
feet  high,  beyond  a  deep  gulf  of  the  westerly  shore.  The  low 
grassy  ground  on  the  eastern  side  formed  the  place  of  resort  for 
numbers  of  pelicans,  and  the  lower  ground  emerging  at  present 
only  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  was  enlivened  by  numbers  of 
water-birds,  which  were  looking  out  greedily  for  their  prey. 

Here  we  again  changed  our  course,  following  a  great  many 
windings,  but  proceeding  generally  in  an  easterly  direction.  But 
liow  the  water-course  began  to  exhibit  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  noble  river,  bordered  by  strongly  marked  banks,  clad 
with  fine  timber,  chiefly  tamarind  and  kafia  trees,  and  occasidnally 
enlivened  by  cattle.  Our  voyage  was  very  delightful,  gliding,  as 
we  were,  smoothly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  keeping 
mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  noble  stream,  our  boatmen  only 
changing' their  course  once  to  touch  at  the  northern  shore,  in  order 
to  procure  for  a  few  shells  the  luxury  of  some  kola-nuts,  of  which 
even  these  poor  people  were  by  no  means  insensible.  -At  length, 
having  passed  between  the  villages  of  Haib6ngu  on  the  nortl^em, 
and  Dara-kaina  on  the  southern  shore,  we  again  exchanged  our 
southeasterly  direction  for  a  more  northerly  one,  proceeding  along 
a  very  broad  water-course ;  but,  after  a  while,  the  open  water  was 
broken  by  a  broad  grassy  island,  which  left  only  a  small  channel 
on  the  west  side,  while  that  on  the  east  was  of  tolerable  width. 
Meanwhile  the  evening  was  approaching,  and  we  met  with  several 
delays,  once  in  order  to  buy  some  fish,  and  another  time  on  ac- 
count of  our  boatmen  having  lost  their  harpoon,  with  which  they 
occasionally  endeavored  to  catch  some  large  species  offish  which 
were  swimming  alongside  our  boat.  They  were  very  dexterous 
in  diving,  although  it  required  some  time  for  them  to  ascertain 
the  spot  where  the  slender  instrmnent  had  been  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom* This  harpoon  was  exactly  similar  to  the  double  spear  used 
by  some  divisions  of  the  Batta,  one  of  the  tribes  of  A'damawa, 
such  as  the  Bagels,  and  even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  B6mu. 
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We  had  how  entered  a  splendid  reach  of  the  river,  which,  al- 
most free  fix)m  reeds,  extended  in  an  easterly  direction,  ancl  we 
glided  pleasantly  along  the  smooth  water  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  northern  bank,  Which  was  thickly  clad  with  trees;  till  at 
length,  darkness  setting  in,  we  struck  right  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  which  now,  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening, 
spread  out  its  smooth  unrippled  surface  like  a  beautiful  mirror, 
and  which  at  this  place  was  certainly  not  less  than  1000  yards 
broad,  straight  for  the  evening  fires  of  the  village  Banay,  which 
was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  we  moorpd  our  vessel  at  the 
northeasterly  bend  of  the  gulf  roimd  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Most  of  OT;r  party  slept  on  shore,  while  others  made  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mat- 
ting which  formed  the  cabins. 

Here  we  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  beautiful  clear  sky, 
and  quietly  enjoyed  for  a  few  hours  the  fine  river  scenery,  bor- 
dered by  a  rich  belt  of  vegetation,  while  our  boatmen  endeavored 
to  replace  one  of  their  poles,  which  they  had  broken,  by  a  new 
one,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  getting  one  which  measured 
twenty-one  feet.  The  town  or  village  itself  is  inhabited  by  Son-, 
ghay  and  Fiilbe,  the  latter  being  in  possession  of  numerous  flocks 
and  herds.  The  cattle  being  just  collected  on  the  sandy  beach 
near  the  river,  were  milked  soon  after  sunrise,  and  furnished  me 
with  a  draught  of  that  delicious  beverage,  which  mijst  always  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  to  a  European  traveler  in  these 
countries. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  extended  along  the  bay  to  the 
south,  at  the  point  where  we  had  moored  our  boat ;  but  there  was 
.  a  suburb  of  detached  huts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tawarek,  and  this 
part  of  the  shore  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  trees.  When 
we  at  length  continued  our  voyage,  we  observed  also  a  great 
many  diim-palms,  which  served  to  farther  embellish  the  coimtry, 
while  kad^iia,  or  t6so,  seemed  to  form  the  staple  produce  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  thickly  lined  the  shores.  The  scenery  was  the 
more  interesting,  as,  besides  boys  who  were  playing  in  the  water, 
a  numerous  herd  of  cattie  were  just  swimming  across  the  river, 
which  to  animals  not  accustomed  to  such  a  task,  would  have  been 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the  people  who 
accompanied  them  in  boats  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them 
to  continue  their  fatiguing  trip  when  they  once  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  especially  as  they  were  accompanied  by  their  young 
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calves.  However,  in  these  regions  along  the  Niger,  with  its  nu- 
merous channels,  backwaters,  and  swamps,  i^an  as  well  as  beast 
must  be  accustomed  to  swimming.  I  took  great  pains  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  current  here,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  as- 
certaining .the  feet;  and  altogether,  in  this^  net- work  of  creeks 
and  backwaters,  the  current  seems  to  be  very  uncertain,  going  in 
on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other,  notwithstanding  that  we  were 
now  approaching  the  trunk  of  the  river,  following  in  general  a. 
northerly  direction  with  a  slight  westerly  deviation.  The  gradu- 
ally sloping  bank  was  here  covered  with  the  dense  rich  bush  call- 
ed b6gina  by  the  Songhay. 

But  at  present  these  shores,  once  animated  with  the  bustle  of 
many  larger  and  smaller  villages  of  the  native  Songhay,  were 
buried  in  silence  ahd^  solitude,  a  turbulent  period  of  almost  200 
years  having  succeeded  to  the  epoch  when  the  great  Songhay 
king,  Mohammed  el  Haj  A'skia,  held  the  whole  of  these  region** 
under  his  powerful  sway.  No  less  than  four  dwelling-places* 
along  this  tract  of  Ijie  river  had  been  destroyed  on  one  and  the 
same  day  by  the  father  of  Gralaijo,  the  prince  whbm  we  had  met 
on  our  journey  a  short  distance  from  Say.  .  A  solitary  antelope, 
with  her  yoimg,  was  tiie  only  living  being  in  the  present  state  of 
desolation  that  Vre  observed  during  several  hoiurs'  navigation,  but 
the  banks  were  occasionally  lined  with  fine  trees.  Besides  the 
tamarind-tree,  a  tree  called  b6gi  appeared  in  great  quantities ;  it 
bears  a  yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  having  four  or  five ' 
large  kernels,  and  which,  on  accoimt  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste,  af- 
forded us  a  very  refreshing  treat. 

Having  met  with  a  short  delay,  in  consequence  of  a  thunder- 
storm which  brought  us  but  little  rain,  we  observed  the  island  of 
K6ra,  which  lies  at  the  Djouth  of  this  channel,  and  the  main  river 
ahead  of  us,  the  water  increasing  in  breadth,  while  one  arm 
branches^  .off  round-  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  present- 
ing here  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea.  But  we  had  scarcely 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  river  itself,  when,  a  second  and 
heavier  thunderstorm,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  threatened 
to  break  forth,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grassy  eastern 
shofe  of  the  main.  We  had  scarcely  fastened  the  boat,  when  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  lasted,  with  great  violence,  for 
nearly  two  hours,  so  that  my  berth  was  entirely  swamped,  and  I 
remained  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  during  the  whole  mght 
*  These  places  are  Baogo,  Ujf  nne,  Gakoira,  and  another  ona. 
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Sunday^  Sfpiember  4^.  The  weather  having  cleared  up,  we  set 
out  at  an  ^rly  hour,  following  a  northeasterly  direction  through 
an  open  water  not  obstructed  by  reeds,  but  soon  haltedf  again  for 
prayer  near  the  green  bushy  shore ;  while  from  the  opposite  side 
of  tixe  island  of  Kora,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  cackling  of  fowls,  and 
the  vcices  of  men  were  distinctly  to  1^  heard,  the  island  being 
still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  the  people  being  said  to  possess 
even  a  good  number  of  horses.  It  was  of  considerable  interest  to 
•me  here  to  fidl  into  the  course  pursued  by  that  very  meritorious 
French  traveler,  E^n^  CaiUi^  on  his  toilsome  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney through  the  whole  Western  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa, 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco ;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  for  me 
to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account  Following  close 
upon  the  track  of  the  enterprising  and  intelligent,  but  xmfortunate 
Major  Laing,  who  had  been  assassinated  two  years  previously  on 
his  desperate  journey  from  Timbuktu,  Caillid  naturally  excited 
against  himself  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  could  not 
but  dCCTi  extraordinary  that  a  poor  unprotected  adventurer  like 
himself  should  succeed  in  an  enterprise  where  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  noble-minded  officers  of  their  army  had  suc- 
cumbed. 

Gfliding  slowly  along  the  channel,  which  here  was  about  600 
yards  in  width,  and  gradually  exchanging  the  eastern  shore  for 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  observed  after  a  few  miles'  advance 
the  first  river-horses,  or  banga,  that  we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the 
Niger,  carrying  their  heads  out  of  the  water  like  two  immense 
boxes,  and  rather  frightening  our  boatmen,  who  did  not  Seem  to 
relish  a  tite-d-tSle  with  these  animals,  till  I  sent  a  ball  after  them.    ^ 

Passing  then  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Gakoira,  near  which 
the  people  were  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  rice-fields,  ^md  having 
again  landed  on  the  opposite  shore^  which  was  covered  with  nu- 
merous kalgo-trees,  in  order  that  the  lazy  boatmen  might  get  their 
breakfest  with  comfort  and  ease,  we  had  to  follow  a  large  bend  of 
the  river  where  the  town  of  Danga  is  situated  on  the  right,  be- 
yond a  swampy  low  ground.  This'  is  probably  the  same  town  so 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  interesting  records  of  Baba  ATimed, 
especially  as  the  residence  of  the  Piillo  chief.  Sambo  Lamido,  who 
at  the  period  off  the  ruin  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  the  chief  in- 
strument in  achieving  that  destruction.  "We  then  crossed  from 
here  to  the  other  side,  and  passed  the  town  of  Sanyare  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland^  which  at  times  appears  to' be  changed  int(^  an 
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island,  and  containing,  besides  a  good  number  of  reed  tuts,  even 
a  few  clay  dwellings^  Here  our  people  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  some  tobacco,  but  were  sadly  disappointed,  the  natives 
being  too  much  afiraid  of  their  fanatical  master,  the  Sh^kho  Ali- 
medu  ben  ATunedu. 

Having  left  this  village  behind  us;  we  entered  a  fine  northerly 
reach  belonging  to  the  branch  which  was  filially  to  carry  us  into 
the  great  river  itself  and  left  the  town  of  Sanyare  beyond  the 
shallow  sand-l)ank,  conspicuous  on  acooimt  of  a  group  6f  majestic 
tamarind-trees.  Here  the  inhabitants  wanted  to  barter  some  soiir 
Tnilk  for  negro  com,  which  to  them,  with  their  ofdinaiy  diet  of 
rice,  seemed  to  be  a  luxury.  Having  lost  some  time,  we  at  length 
had  the  broad  sheet  of  the  Niger  before  us ; .  and  here,  at  the  point 
of  jimction,  there  started  forth  fix)m  the  easterly  shore  a  group  of 
soUtary  trees,  which  appeared  to  form  th^  usual  nocturnal  place 
of  resort  for  all  the  water-fowl  in  the  neighborhood,  the  trunk  as 
well  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  being  overlaid  with  a  white  crust, 
formed  by  the  droppings  of  these  visitors,  which  with  animated 
cries  were  collecting  together  toward  the  close  of  the  evening. » 
Having  here  left  the  shore,  which  at  present  formed  a  low  and 
bare  headland,  but  which  in  the  course  of  a  month  would  be  en- 
tirely under  water,  we  at  once  entered  the  middle  of  that  magnifi- 
cent river,  the  I'sa,  or  Mayo  Ball^o,  nlnning  here  fix)m  W.  85^  S. 
to  E.  35°  N.,  which  has  excited  the  lively  curiosity  of  Europeans 
for  so  many  years.  •  It  was  at  this  spot  about  a  mile  across,  and 
by  its  magnitude  and  solenm  magnificence  in  the  new  moon  which 
was  rising  in  "front  of  us,  and  with  the  summer  lightning  at  times 
breaking  through  the  evening  sky,  inspired  my  servants  with  real 
awe  and  almost  fright ;  while  we  were  squatting  on  the  shelving 
roof  of  our  frail  boat,  and  looked  with  searching  eyes  along  the 
immense  expanse  of  the  river  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  where 
the  object  of  our  journey  was  said  to  lie. 

Whether  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  or  from  the  previous 
night's  wetting,  when  at  length  we  lay  to  at  the  ancient  Songhay 
tpwn  of  Koiretago,  which  had  once  been  a  place  of  importance, 
but  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Fiilbe  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tarki  chief  Somki,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
but  in  order  to  take  care  of  my  luggage,  I  was  unwilling  to  go  on 
shore,  where  I  might  have  lain  down  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  choos- 
ing rather  to  remain  on  board  our  frail  boat. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

ARBIVAL  Xt  KA'BARA. — ENTBANCK  INTO  TIMBU'KTU. 

September  7th,  1853.  Thus  the  day  broke  which,  after  so  many 
months'  exertion,  was  to  carry  me  to  the  harbor  of  Timbuktu. 
We  started  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  crossing  the  broad  sheet  of ' 
the  river,  first  in  a  northeasterly,  then  in  an  almost  northerly  di- 
rection, till  finding  ourselves  opposite  the  small  hamlet  Tieakal, 
mentioned  by  Cailli^,*  we  began  to  keep  along  the  windings  of 
the  northern  bank,  which,  from  its  low  character,  presented  a  very- 
varying  appearance,  while  a  creek,  separating  from  the  trunk,  en- 
•  tered  the  low  ground.  The  river,  a  month  or  two  later  in  the' 
'  season,  inundates  the  whole  country  to  a  great  distance,  but  the 
magnificent  stream,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishing-boats,  now 
.  seemed  almost  tenantless,  the  only  objects  which  in  the  present 
reduced  state  of  the  country  animated  the  scenery,  being  a  num- 
ber of  large  boats  lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  iis  near  the  shore  of 
the  village  Kor6me.  But  the  whole  character  of  the  river  was 
of  the  highest  interest  to  me,  as  it  disclosed  some  new  features  for 
which  I  had  not  been  prepared ;  for,  while  the  water  on  which 
Kor6me  was  situated  formed  only  by  far  the  smaller  branch,  the 
chief  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  took  its  di- 
rection to  the  southeast,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  group 
of  islands  called  Day,  at  the  headland  of  which  lies  the  islet  of 
Tarasham.f 

It  was  with  an  anxious  feeling  that  I  bade  ferewell  to  that  noble 
river  as  it  turned  away  from  us,  not  being  sure  whether  it  would 
fidl  to  my  lot  to  explore  its  farther  course,  although  it  was  my 
firm  intention  at  the  time  to  accomplish  this  task  if  possible. 
Thus  we  entered  the'branch  of  Kor6me>  keeping  along  the  grass 
which  here  grows  in  the  river  to  a  great  extent,  till  we  reached 
the  village,  consisting  of  nothing  but  temporary  huts  of  reed, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  with  the  rising  of  the  waters, 
yrere  to  be  removed  fiirther  inland  Notwithstanding  its  fitiil 
character,  this  poor  little  village  was  interesting  on  account  of  its 
wharfe,  whete  a  number  of  boats  were  repairing.    The  master  of 

♦  Callli^s  Journey  to  Timbtfktu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80. 
t  ^^Tirash^m"  means  a  house  or  dwelling. 
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our  own.  craffc  residing  here  (for  all  the  boatmen  on  this  river  are 
gerfe,  or  nearly. in  that  condition),  we  were  obliged  to  halt  almost 
an  hour  ancj  a  half;  but  in  order  not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  people,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  remaiii  in  ^ly  boat  But  even 
there  I  was  incommoded  with  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who 
were  very  anxious  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  person  I  was.  It 
was  here  that  we  heard  the  imsatisfiactoiy  news  that  El  Bakay, 
whose  napie  as  a  just  and  intelligent  chief  alone  had  given  me 
confidence  to  undertake  this  journey,  was  absent  at  the  time  in 
G'tindam,  i^hither  he  had  gone  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  which 
had  a^en  between  the  Tawarek  and  the  Berabish ;  and  as  fixwn 
the  very  beginning,  when  I  was  planning  my  joutney  to  Tim- 
buktu, I  had  based  the  whole  confidence  of  my  success  upon  the 
noble  and  trustworthy  character  which  was  attributed  to  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakay  by  my  informants,  this  piece  of  infomiation 
produced  a  serious  effect  upon  me. 

At  length  we  set  out  again  on  our  interesting  voyage,  following 
first  a  southeasterly,  then  a  northeasterly  direction  along  this 
branch,  which,  for  the  first  three  miles  and  a  half,  retained  some 
importance,  being  here  about  200  yards  wide,  when  the  channel 
divided  a  second  time,  the  more  considerable  branch  turning  off 
toward  Ydlluwa  and  Zegalia,  and  other  smaller  hamlets  situated 
on  the  islands  of  Day,  while  the  water-course  which  we  followed 
dwindled  away  to  a  mere  narrow  meadow-water,  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal,  which,  as  I  now  heard, 
is  entirely  dry  during  the  dry  season,  so  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  embark  directly  at  Kabara  for  places  sitriated  higher  up 
or  lower  down  the  river.  But  at  that  time  I  had  formed  the 
erroneous  idea  that  this  canal  never  became  navigable  for  more 

•  dian  four  months  in  the  year,  and  thence  concluded  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Cailli^  to  have  reached  Kabara  in  his 

'  boat  in  the  month  of  April.  The  navigation  of  this  water  be- 
came so  difficult,  that  all  my  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
boat,  which  with  great  difficidty  was  dragged  on  by.  the  boatmen, 
who  themselves  entered  the  water  and  lifted  aiid  pushed  it  along 
with  their  hands.  But  before  we  reached  Kabara,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  sandy  eminence,  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channel  widened  to  a  tolerably  large  basin  of  circular  shape ;  and 
here,  in  fix)nt  of  the  town,  seven  good-sized  boats  were  lying,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  place  some  little  Hfe.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
the  channel  becomes  navigable  for  larger  boats,  the  intercourse 
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becomes  mnoli  more  anuiu^ted.  During  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Songhay  empire,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  took  place  between 
(jagho  and  Timbiiktu  on  the  one  side,  and  between  Timbu£:tu  and 
Jenni  on  the  other,  and  «  numerous  fleet  was  always  lying  here 
under  the  orders  of  an  admiral  of  great  power  ajid  influence.  The 
basin  has  such  a  r^ular  shape  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  artiflcial ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  work  of  nature,  as  Kabara  from 
the  most  ancient  times  nas  t>een  the  harbor  of  Timbiiktu,  and  at 
times  seems  even  to  have  been  of  greater  importance  than  thelat- 
ter  place  itself 

A  bratfch  of  the  river  turns  off  to  the  east,  without  however 
reaching  the  main  trunk,  so  that  in  general,  except  when  the 
whole  country  is  inundated,  boats  from  Eibara  which  are  going 
down  the  river  must  first  return  in  &  southwesterly  direction  to- 
ward Kor6me,  in  order  to  reach  the  main  branch.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  however,  when  this  whole  region  is  plimged  into  an 
abyss  qf  anajchy  and  misrule^  the  scene  was  not  entirely  wanting 
in  life ;  for -women  were  filling  their  pitchers  or  washing  clothes 
on  large  stones  jutting  out  from  the  water,  while  a  number  of  idle 
people  had  collected  on  thel)each  to  see  who  the  stranger  was  that 
had  just  arrived 

At  length  we  lay  to,  and  sending  two  of  my  people  on  shore  in 
order  to  obtain  quarters,  I  followed  them  as  soon  as  possible,  when 
I  was  informed  that  they  had  procured  a  comfortable  dwelling  for 
me.  The  house  where  I  was  lodged  was  a  large  and  grand  build- 
ing (if  we  take  into  accoimt  the  general  relations  of  this  country), 
standing  on  the  very  top  of  the  mound  on  the  slope  of  which  tiie 
town  is  situated.  It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  consisting  of  very 
massive  clay  walls,  which  were  even  adorned,  in  a  slight  degree, 
with  a  rude  kind  of  jelief ;  and  it  included,  besidea  two  ante- 
rooms, an  inner  court-yard,  with  a  good  many  smaller  chambers, 
and  an  upper 'story.  The  interior,  with  its  small  stores  of  every 
kind,  and  its  assortment  of  sheep,  ducks,  fowl^,  and  pigeons,  in 
different  departments,  resembled  Noah's  ark^  and  affo Ad  afcheer- 
fiil  sight  of  homely  comfort  which  had  been  preserved  here  fix)m 
more  ancient  and  better  times,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of 
Fulbe  and  Im6shaglL 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  two  ante-rooms  for  iny  people 
and  luggage,  I  endeavored  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible; while  tiie  busy  landlady,  a  tall  and  stout  personage,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  a  wealthy  Songhay  merchant,  endeavored 

VoL.ni.— S 
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to  make  h^erself  agreeable,  and  offered  me  the  yarions  delicacies  of 
her  store  for  sale^  but-  these  were  extremely  scanty,  the  chief  at- 
traction to  ns,  besides  a  small  bowl  of  milk  seasoned  with  honey, 
being  some  onions,  of  which  I  myself  was  ;not  Jess  in  want  than 
my  people  fcf  seasoning  our  simple  food ;  ^ut  firesh  ones  were  not 
even  to  be  got  here,  the  article  sold  being  a  peculiar  preparation 
which  is  imported  fix)m  Sansandi,  the  onions,  which  are  of  very 
small  size,  being  cut  into  slices  and  put  in  water,  then  pounded  in 
a  wooden  mortar,  dried  again,  and,  by  means  of  some  butter, 
made  up  into  a  sort  of  round  ball,  whidi  is  sold  in  small  pats  of 
aninchandahalf  in  diameter  for  five  ^ells  each:  thesef  are  called 
"  lawashi  "  in  Fulfiilde,  or  "  gabti  "  in  the  Songhay  language.  Be- 
sides this  article,  so  necessary  for  seasoning  the  food,  I  boxlght  a 
little  bulanga,  or  vegetable  butter,  in  order  to  light  up  the  daric 
room  vhere  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters ;  but  the  night  which  I 
passed  here  was  ia  very  uncomfortable  one,  on  account  of  tiie  , 
number  of  musquitoes  which  infest  tiie  whole  place. 

Thus  broke  the  6th  of  September-^-a  very  important  day  for 
mcj  as  it  was  to  determine  the  kind  of  reception  I  was  to  meet 
with  in  this  quwi«r.  But  notwithstanding  the  imcertainty  of  my 
prospects,  I  felt  cheerful  and  fiill  of  confidence ;  and,  as  I  was  now 
again  firmly  established  on  dry  soil,  I  went  eariy  in  the  morning 
to  see  my  horse,  which  had  successfully  crossed  all  the  different- 
branches  lying  between  Kabara  and  Sarayamo ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to.  find  him  in  a  very  weak  and  emaciated  condition. 

While^  traversing  the  village  I  was  surprised  at  the  many  clay 
buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  here,  amoxmting  4o  between  150 
and  200 ;  however,  these  are  not  so  much  the  dwellings  *of  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Kabara  themselves,  but  serve  rather  as  niagazines 
for  storing  up  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the  people  of,  and 
die  foreign  merchaiits  residing  in,  Timbuktu  apd  Sansandi.  Th^e 
are  two  small  market-places,  one  containing  aliout  twelve  stalls 
or  .dieds,  where  all  sorts  of  articles  are  sold,  tiie  otiier  being  used 
exduAvei^for  meat  Altiiough  it  was  still  early  in  the  day, 
women  were  already  busy  boiling  rice,  which  is  sold  in  small 
portions^'  or  made  up  into  tiiin  cakes  boiled  with  bulanga,  and 
sold  for  five  shells  each.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants,  who  may 
muster  about  2000,  are  Songhay ;  but  the  autiiorities  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  tiie  Ptilbe,  whose  principal  wealtii  consists  of  cattie, 
the  only  exception  being  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  the  harbor 
— a  very  ancient  office,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  ATimed  Baba — 
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which. at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  Mtilay  i^asim,  a  sherif  whose 
family  is  said  to  have  emigrated  originally  fixnn  the  Gharb  or 
Morocco,  but  who  has  become  so  Sudanized  that  he  has  forgotten 
all  his  former  knowledge  of  Arabic.  On  account  of  the  cattle 
being  driven  to  a  great  distance,  I  found  that  millr  was  very 
scarce  and  clear.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  a  little  rice,  but  have 
some  cotton,  besides  bamia,  or  Corchorvs  olitorius^  and  melons  of . 
various^  descriptions. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  ftom  my  walk  through  the 
town,  I  had  to  distribute  several  presents  to  some  people  whom 
El  Walati  chose  to  represent  as  his  brothers  and  Mends.  Having 
then  given  to  himself  a  new,  glittering,  black  tobe  of  liTiipe  manu- 
fecture,  a  new  "  ha^"  and  the  white  bemiis  which  I  wore  myself 
I  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  out  for  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  protection  for  me ;  for  as  yet  I  was  an  outiaw  in  the 
country,  and  any  ruffian  who  suspected  my  character  might  have 
slain  me,  without  scarcely  any  body  caring  any  thing  about  it; 
and  circumstances  seemed  to  assume  a  very  unfavorable  aspect: 
for  there  was.  a  great  movement  among  the  Tawarek  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  it  ahnost. Seemed  as  if  some  news  o^my  real  char- 
acter had  transpired.  Not  long  after  my  two  messengers  were 
gone,  a  Tarki  chie^  of  the  name  of  Kn^ha,  with  tall  tmd  stately, 
figure,  and  of  noble  expressive  features,  as  fer  as  his  shawl  around 
the  face  allowed  th^n  to  be  seen,  but,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Kfl-hekikan  to  which  he  belongs,  bearing  a  very  bad  character 
as  a  freebooter,  made  his  appearance,  armed  with  spear  and  sword, 
and  obtruded  himself  upon  me  while  I  was  partaking  of  my  sim- 
ple dish  of  rice;  notwithstanding  which,  he  iook  his  seat  at  a 
short  distance  opposite  to  me.  Not  wishing  to  invite  him  ta  a 
share  in  my  poor  frugal  repast  by  the  usual  "bismillah,"  I  told 
him,  first  in  Arabic  and  then  in  Pulfttldei,  that  I  was  dining,  and 
h^d  no  leisure  to  speak  with  him  at  present  Whereupon  he  took 
his  leave,  but  returned  after  a  short  while,  and,  in  a  rather  per- 
emptory mannerj  solicited  a  present  from  me,  being,  as  he  said, 
a  great  chief  of  the  country ;  but  as  1  was  not  a:ware  of  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  being  also  afiiEiid  that  others  might  imitate  his 
example,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  him  any  thing  before  I 
had  made  due  inquiries  respecting  his  real  importance  from  my 
companion  who  had  just  gone  to  the  town.  But  he  was  not  at  all 
satined  with  my  argument ;  representing  himself  as  a  great "  dha- 
lan,"  or  evil-doer,  and  that  as  such  he  might  do  me  much  harm ; 
tin  at  length,  after  a  very  spirited  altercation,  I  got  rid  of  him. 
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He  was  scaxcely  gone,  when  the  whale  house  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  horse  and  foot,  from  Timbuktu,  most  of  .them  clad 
in  hght  blue  tpbes,  tightly  girt,  round  th^  waist  with  a  shawi,  and 
dressed  in  short  breeches  reaching  pnly  to  the  knee,  aa  if  they 
were  going  to  fight,  their  head  being  covered  with  a  straw  hat  of 
the  peculiar  shape  of  a  little  hut  with  regular  thatch- work,  such  as 
is  feshionable  among  the  inhabitants  of  Masina  and  of  the  prov-^ 
inoes  fardier  w6st  They  were  armed  with  spears,  besides  which 
some  of  them  wore  algo  a  sword :  only  a  few  of  them  had  mus- 
kets. Entering  the  house  rather  abruptly,  and  squatting  dowji  in 
the- ante-chambers  and  cdurt-yard,  just  where  they  could  find  a 
place,  they  stared  at  me  not  a  little,  and  began  asking  of  each 
other  who  this  strange-feofcing  fellow  imght  be,  while  I  was  re- 
-chning  on  my  two  smaller  boxes,  having  my  larger  Qnes  and  my 
other  luggage  behind  me.'  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  intrusion,  imtil  I^  learned,  upon  inquiry  frotia  my  landlady, 
that  they  were  come  in  order  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the  Tawa- 
rek,  who  at  the  time  were  passing  through  the  place,  and  who  had 
driven  aifray  some  of  their  property.  The  very  person  whom 
they  dreaded  was  the  chief  Kn^a,  who  had  just  left  me,  though 
they  could  not  make  out  his  whereabouts.  Having  refijedied 
themselves  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  these  people  started 
off;  but  the  alarm  about  the  cattle  continued  the  whote  of  the 
afternoon,  and  not  less  than  200  armed  men  came  into  my  apart- 
ments in  the  course  of  an  hour.  > 

My  messengers  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time  fipom  their 
errand  to  the  town,  I  had  at  length  retired  to  rest  in  the  evening, 
when  shortly  before  midnight  they  arrived,  together  with  Sfdi 
A'Uwate,  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy's  brother,  and  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  terrace  of  tny  house  in 
order  to  be  out  of  the  ;reach  of  the  musquitoes ;  and  after  they 
had  been  regaled  with  a  good  supper,  which  had  been  provid^ 
beforehand  by  some  of  the  townspeople,  I  went  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  them. 

,  It  was  an  important  interview  y  for,  although  this  was  not  the 
person  for  whom  my  visit  was  specially  intended,  and  whose  fa- 
vorable or  unfevorable  disposition  would  influence' the  whole  suc- 
cess of  my  arduous  undertaking,  yet  for  the  present  I  was  entirely 
in  his  hands,  and  all  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived me.  Now  my  two  messengers  had  only  disclosed  to  him- 
self personally  that  I  was  a  Cfioristian,  while  at  the  same  time 
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they  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that,  although  a 
Christian,  I  was  xinder  the  special  protection  of  the  Sultan  of 
Stambdl ;  and  Sfdi  A'lawate  inquired  therefore  of  me,  with  great 
earnestness  and  anxiety,  as  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  I  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  that  great  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

Now,  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  had  no  direct  letter 
fixjm  that  quarter.  Even  the  firman,  with  which  we  had  been 
provided  by  the  Basha  of  Tri|K)li,  had  been  delivered  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  whom  it  was  destined,  so  that  at  the  time  I  had  nothing 
with  me  to  show  but  a  firman,  which  I  had  used  on  my  journey 
in  Egypt,  and  which  of  course  had  no  especial  relation  to  the  case 
in  question*  The  want  of  such  a  general  letter  of  protection  fix)m 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  which  I  had  solicited  with  so  much 
anxiety  to  be  sent  after  me,- was  in  the  sequel  the  chief  cause  of 
my  difficult  and  dangerous  position  in  Timbtiktu ;  for,  furnished 
with  such  a  letter,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  imposed  si- 
lence upon  my  adversaries  and  enemies  there,  and  especially  upon 
the  merchants  from  Morocco,  who  were  instigated  by  the  most 
selfish  jealousy  to  raise  all  sorts  of  intrigues  against  me. 

Having  heard  my  address  with  attention,  although  I  was  not 
able  to  establish  every  point  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished, 
the  sheikh's  brother  promised  me  protection,  and  desired  me  to  be 
without  any  apprehension  with  regard  to  my  safety;  and  thus 
terminated  my  first  interview  with  this  man,  who,  on  the  whole, 
inspired  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  although  I  was 
glad  to  think  that  he  was  not  the  man  upon  whom  I  had  to  rely 
for  my  safety.  Having  then  had  a  ferther  chat  with  his  telamld, 
or  pupils,  with  whom  I  passed  for  a  Mohammedan,  I  took  leave 
of  the  party,  tod  retired  to  rest  in  the  dose  apartments  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  house. 

Wednesday^  SepteTnber  7th.  After  a  rather  restless  night,  the  day 
broke  when  I  was  at  length  to  enter  Timbilktu ;  but  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  performing  this  last  short  stage  of  our  journey, 
deprived  as  we,  were  of  beasts  of  burden ;  for  the  two  camels 
which  the  people  had  brought  from  the  town,  in  order  to  oany 
my  boxes,  proved  much  too  weak,  and  it- was  only  after  a  long 
delay  that  we  Were  able  to  procure  eleven  donkieys  for  the  tnms- 
port  of  all  my  luggage.  Meanwhile,  the  rumor  of  a  traveler  of 
importance  having  arrived,  had  spread  fiur  and  Wide,  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  a  breakfest  both  for  myself  and  my 
protector.    Just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  at  length  mount- 
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ing  OUT  horses,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Tdrki  chief  Kn^ha  was  t6  cause 
me  some  more  trouble,  for  in  the  morning  he  had  sent  me  a  ves- 
sel of  butter,  in  orddx-  thus  to  acquire  a  &ir  claim  upon  my  gen- 
erosity ;  and,  coming  now  for  his  reward,  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  he  heard  the  present  had  fiJlen  into  the  hands  of 
other  people. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  our  cavalcade  at  length  put  itdelf  in 
motioti,  ascending  the  sand-hills  "^phich'  rise  close  beUnd  the  vil- 
lage of  KabaraJ  and  which,  to  my  great  regret,  had  prevented 
my  obtaining  a  view  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  our  terrace. 
The  contrast  of  this  .desolate  sceinery  wil^  the  character  of  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  river  which  I  had  just  left  behind  was  re- 
markable. The  whole  tract .  bore  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
desert^  although  the  path  was  .thickly  lined  on  both  sides  with 
thorny  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  were  being  cleared  away 
in  some  places,  in  order  to  render  the  path  less  obstructed  and 
more  safe,  as. the  Tawarek  never  ML  to  infest  it,  and  at  present 
were  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their  having  killed  a  few 
days  previously  three  petty  Tawati  traders  on  their  way  to  A'ra- 
wan.  •  It  IS  from  the  imsafe  character  of  this  short  road  between 
the  harbor  and  the  town,  that  the  spot,  about  half  way  between 
Kabara  and  Timbuktu,  bears  the  remarkable  name  of "  Ur-im- 
mandes,"  "he  does  not  hear,"  meaning  the  place  wh^re  the  cry 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  is  not  heard  from  either  side. 

Having  traversed  two  sunken  spots  designated  by  espedaJ 
names,  where,  in  certain  years,  when  the  river  rises  to  an  unusual 
height,  as  happened  in  tiie  course  of  the  same  winter,  the  water 
of  the  inundation  enters,  and  occasionally  forms  even  a  navigable 
chamiel ;  and  leaving  on  one' side  the  talha^tree  of  the  WeK  Salah, 
covered  with  innumerable  rags  of  the  superstitious  natives,  who 
expect  to  be  generously  rewa^^ed  by  their  saint  with  a  new  shirt, 
we  approached  the  town ;  but  its  dark  masses  of  clay  not  being 
illuminated  by  bright  sunshine,  for  the  sky  wad  thickly  overcast, 
and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  sand,-  were  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  tixe  sismd  rubbish  heapBd  all  round ;  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  looking  attentively  about,  as  a  body  of  people 
were  coining  toward  us,  in  order  to  pay  their  compliments  tp  the 
stranger,  and  bid  him  welcome.  This  was  a  very  important  mo- 
ment, as,  if  they  had  felt  the  sUghtcst  suspicion  with  regard  to 
my  chajracter,  they  might  easily  have  prevented  my  entering  Ihe 
town  at  all,  and  thus  even  endangered  my  life. 
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I  therefore  took  the  hint  of  Alawate,  who  recommended  me  to 
make  a  start  in  advanqe,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  salute  of  these 
people, who  had  come  to  meet  us;  and,  putting  my  horse  to  a 
gallop,  and  gun  in  hand,  1  galloped  up  to  meet  them,  when  I  was 
received  with  many  salams.  But  a  drcumstahce  occurred  which 
might  have  proved  fetal,  not  only  to  my  enterprise,  but  even. to 
my  own  personal  safety,  as  there  was  ^  n^an  among  the  group 
who  addressed  me  in  Turkish,  which'  I  had  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  make  a  suitable  answer  to . 
his  compliment;  but,  avoiding  ferther  indiscreet  questions,  I 
pushed  on,  in  order  to  get  under  safe  cover. 

Having  then  traversed  the  rubbish  which  has  accumulated 
round  the  ruined  clay  wall  of  the  town,  land  left  on  one  side  a 
row  of  dirty  reed  huts  which  encompass  the  whole  of  the  place, 
we  entered  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  or,  as  the  people  of  Tim- 
buktu say,  tbo  tijeraten,  which  scarcely  allowed  two  horses  to 
proceed  abreast.  But  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  populous 
and  wealthy  chai*acter  which  this  quarter  of  the  town,  the  Sane- 
Qungu,  exhibited,  many  of  the  houses  rising  to  the  l^ight  of  two 
stories,  aad  in  their  faQade  evincing  even  an  attempt  at  architect- 
ural adornment  Thus,  taking  a  more  westerly  turn,  and  fol-  • 
lowed  by  a  numerous  troop  of  people,  we  passed  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh'  El  Bakay,  where  I  was  desired  to  fire  a  pistol ;  but  as  1 
had  all  my  arms  loaded  with  ball,  I  prudently  declined  to  do  so, 
and  left  it  to  one  of  my  people  to  do  honor  to  the  house  of  our 
host.  We  thus  reached  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
which  was  destined  for  my  residence,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  found 
myself  safely  in  my  new  quarters. 

But  before  describing  my  residence  in  this  town,  I  shall  make 
a  few  general  remarks  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Songhay  and 
Timbiiktu. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


GENERAL,  OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    HISTORY   OP   SONGHAY  AND 
"     ,  WMBU'KtU. 

PREVlotTSLY  to  my  jouniey  into  the  region  of  the  Niger,  s<!5arcely 
any  data  were  known  with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  wide  and 
important  tract,  except  a  few  isolated  facts,  elicited  with  great  in* 
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telligence  and  research  by  Mr.  Oooley*  from  El  Bekri,  the  history 
of  Ebn  Khaldun,  the  obscure  and  confused  report  of  Leo  about 
the  great  Ischia,  and  the  barren  statemlent  of  the  conquest  of  Tim- 
buktu and  Q&ghOf  or  G6go,  by  Miilay  ATmiedel  Dh^ebi,  as 
mentioned  by  some  historians  of  Morocco  and  Spain.  But  I  my- 
self was  so  successftd  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a 
c<miplete  history  of  the  kingdom.of  Songhay,  from  the  very  dawn 
of  historical  record3  dpwn  to  the  year  1640  of  our  era';  alUiougb, 
unfortunately,  circumstances  prevented  my  bringing  back  a  com- 
'plete  copy  of  this  manuscript,  which  forms  a  respectable  quarto 
volume,  and  I  was  only  able,  during  the  few  days  that  I  had  this 
manuscript  in  my  hands  during  my  stay  in  Gand6,  to  make  short 
extracts  of  those  passages  from  its  contents  which  I  thought  of 
the  highest  interest  in  an  historicid  and  geographical  poiiit  of 
view.  .  .  \         . 

These  annals,  according  to  the  universal  statement  of  the  leam- 
'  ed  people  of  Negroiand,  were  written  by  a  distinguished  person 
of  the  name  of  ATmied  Baba,  although  in  the  work  itself  tiiat  in- 
dividual is  Only  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  additions  had  been  made  to  the  book  by  another  hand;  but 
pn  this  point  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty,  as  I  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  read  over  the  latter  portion. of  the  work  with  the  necessary 
attention  and  care.  As  for  ATimed  Bab&,  we  know-  from  other 
interesting  documents  which  have  lately  come  to  light,t  that'  he 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  considering  the  country  in  which  he 
was  bom,  having  composed  a  good  many  books  or  essays,  and 
instructed  a  considerable  number  of  pupils.  Moreover,  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  so  that  even  after 
he  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  by  the  victorious  army  of  Mti- 
lay  A'hmed  el  Dh^ebi,  his  very  enemies  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  in  general,  re- 
garded him  with  the  Ughest  veneration.:^ 

This  character  of  the  author  would  alone  be  sufficicint  to  guar- 
antee the  trustworthiness  of  his  histoiy,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
go  back  into  the  past  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  oral 

♦  Cooley,  "Negroiand  of  the  Arabs.*'  -      * 

t  Revoe  Africaine,  vol.  i.,  p.  287,  "Conqii^te  du  Boadan  pal'  les  Marocains,** 
par  le  Baron  Macgnckin  de  Slane.  Journal  Afdatique,  1855,  "Literature  dn 
Sondan,*'  piur  M.  le  Professor  Cherbonnean. 

X  This  character  is  most  strikingly  indicated  in  those  rerj  remarks  which  M.  le 
Baron  de  Slano  has  published  in  the  notice  (see  preceding  note)  which  was  intend- 
ed to  depreciate  the  merit  of  Alimed  Bib^  as  a  historian. 
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, traditions  of  the*  people  or  firom  written  documents  of  an  older 
period:  for  that  the  beginning  of  his  annals,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  should  be  enveloped  in  a  certain  degree  of  mystery 
and  uncertainty  is  very  natural,  and  our  author  himself  is  prudent 
enough  to  pass  over  the  earlier  part  in  the  most  rapid  and  cursory 
manner,  only  mentioning  the  mene  name  of  each  king,  except  that 
he  states  the  prominent  facts  with  regard  to  the  founder  of  each 
dynasty.  Nay,  even  what  he  says  of  the  foimder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Za,  allowance  being  made  for  the  absurd  interpretation  of 
names,  which  is  usual  with  Arabs  and  Orientals  in  general,  and 
also  the  particulars  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Kilun,  or  Kilnu, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni,*  are  very  characteristic,  imd 
certainly  true  in  the  main.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  found- 
er of  the  first  dynasty  immigrated  fix>m  a  foreign  country — a  dr- 
dumstance  which  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts— -^d  nothing  is 
more' probable  than  that  he  abolished  the  most  striking  features 
of  pagan  superstition,  namely,  the  worship  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fish,  which  was  probably  the  fitmous  ayd,  or  Manatics^  of  which  I 
have  spoken  on  a  former  oocasion,f  and  of  whose  habitat  in  the 
waters  of  the  Niger  I  shall  say  more  ferther  on ;  while  *  Alf  Kil- 
lun  succeeded  in  usurping  tiie  royal  power, by  liberating  his 
country  fixJin  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Melle,  who  had 
conquered  Songhay  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  Zk- 
Kasl,  the  fifteenth  Idng  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Za,  about  the  year 
400  of  the  Hejra,  or  in  the  b^inning  of  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  embraced  Islam,  and  was  the  first  Mohammedan  king  of 
Songhay.  No  man  who  studies  impartially  those  very  extracts 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  from  the  manuscript,  in  great 
haste  and  under  the  most  \m&vorable  circumstances,  and  which 
were  translated  and  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Leipsic  Ori- 
ental Society  t  by  Mr.  Kalfe,  can  deny  that  they  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information.  But  the  knowledge  which  Eu- 
•r(^)ean9  possessed  of  those  countries,  before  my  discoveries,  was 
so  limit^  as  to  render  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  my 
extracts,  which  are  intimately  related  to  localities  formerly  en- 
tirely unknown,  or,  iti  connection  with  historical  fects  not  bet- 
ter ascertained,  difficult  of  comprehension.    But  with  the  light 

*  According  to  Leo,  this  dynasty  emigrated  from  Libya. 

t  VoL  ii,  p.  193. 

}  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  rol.^  ix.,  p.. 5 18. 
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now  shed  by  my  journey  and  my  researches  over  these  region^ 
and  their  inhabitants,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
work  of  A'hmed  Baba  will  be.  one  of  the  most  important -additions 
which  the  present  age  has  made  to  the  history  of  mankind,  iii  a  ' 
branch  which  was  formerly  almost  unknown.  * 

A'limed  Baba,  however,  limits  himself  to  the  records  of  the  po- 
litical relations  of  Songhay,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  ethno- 
logical questions,  leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe ;  for  while  in  general,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, ' 
the  towns  of  Tindirma  and  Dire  are  supposed  to  be  the  orginal 
s6ats  of  the  Songhay,- A^hmed  Baba  apparently  restricts  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Songhay  to  the  eastern  quarter  around  Kiikiya, 
stating  distinctly*  that  the  town  of  Timbiil^tu  was  not  under  the 
authority  of  any  foreign  king  before  it  became  subjected  to  the 
dominipn  of  Kunkur-Miisa,  the  celebrated  King  of  Melle.  Yet 
from  this  statement  we  can  not  conclude  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  banks  of  the  great  river  to  the  southwest  of  that  town 
were  not  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay  before  that  pe- 
riod'; for  Timbuktu,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  being 
founded  by  the  Tawarek  or  Imdshagh,  was  an  independent  place 
by  itself,  and  in  the  beginning  not  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  surrounding  region.  It*  might  easily  have  happened, 
therefore,  that  the  Songhay  language  was  not  at  all  spoken  in  Tim- 
buktu at  a  former  period,  without  any  conclusion  being  drawn  from 
this  circumstance  respecting  the  country  to  the  south  and  south-, 
west  of  the  river.  But  although,  according  to  A^hmed  Baba's  acJ- 
count,  the  foundation  of  the  place  was  entirely  due  to  the  Im6- 
shagh,  it  is  probable  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Songhay  nisition  ;t  and  I 
rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  original'form  of  the  name  was 
the  Songhiy  form  Tumbutu,  from  whence  the  Im6shagh  made 
Tumb^u,  which  was  afterward  changed  by  the  Arabs  into  Turn- 
buktu4 

♦  Jotirnal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  voL  ix.,  p.  626. 

t."  The  palace  which  was  erected  ia  Timbtfktu  was  called  *  m'aduk,*  or  *  jn*adu- 
gu.*  This  is  evidently  a  Mtndingo  word,  meaning  the  ^honse  of  the  king;*  but  it 
was  certainly  called  so  in  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  and  not  in  that  of  the  na- 
tives, and  AHimed  Bibi  understands  the  former  when  he  say^  that  the  building  was 
called  by  this  name  in  their  language." — Joum,  o/LeipHc  Oriental 3oc,y  ix.,  p.  625. 

i  The  ft.  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  the  only  original  one,  not  only 
in  the  Songhay,  but  also  In  the  Arabic  form ;  but  it  has  'gradually  been  changed 
into  an  t,  and  almost  all  the  Arabs  at  the  present  time  pronounce  and  write  Ttn^ 

buktn,  y^,^  -^'  •    The  town  wa«  probably  so  called,  because  it  was  bailt  originally 
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But  the  series. of  chronological  fisicts  which  we  learn  fix)m 
A^hmed  B^ba,  or  fix)m  other  sources,  I  shall  give  in  a  tabular 
form  in  the  Appendix.  Here  I  will  only  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  fstcts,  and  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  character  of  that  history. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  Islam  in  the  two  larger  west- 
erly Iringdoms  which  flourished  previously  to  that  of  Songhay — 
I  mean  Ghana,  or  Ghanata,  and  Melle — ^had  evidently  emanated 
from  the  north,  and  especially  from  Sijilm^sa,  Songhay  appears  to 
have  been  civilized  from  the  other  side,  namely,  fix)m  Egypt,  the  in- 
tinutt^  relation  with  which  is  proved  by  many  interesting  oircimi- 
stances,  although,  in  a  political  respect,  it  cQuld  only  adopt  the 
same  forms  of  government  which  had  been  developed  already  in 
Ghana  and  Melle ;  nay,  we  shall  find  even  some  of  the  same  titles. 
With  respect  to  Ghana,  "we  learn  from  Almied  Baba  the  very  in- 
teresting feet*  that  twenty  kings  were  supposed  to  have- ruled  over 
that  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Mohammed  spread  the  new  creed 
which  was  to  agitate  and  to  remodel  half  of  the  globe. 

The  kingdom  of  Songhay,  even  after  'Alf  Killun  had  made  it 
independent  of  Melle,  could  not  feil  to  remain  rather  weak  and 
insignificaat,  as  even  Timbuktu,  and  probably  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  that  town,  was  not  comprised.in  its 
limits :  nay,  it  even  appears  that  the  kingdom  was  still,  at  times,' 
dependent  in  a  certain  degree  upon  Melle,  the  great  kingdom  on 
the  upper  couise  of  the  Niger ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  almost  150 
years  after  the  time  of  *Ali  KiDun  that  the  powerful  king  Sonni 
*Alf,  the  Sonni  Hdli  of  Leo  Afiicanus,  conquered  Timbuktu, 
wresting  it,  with  immense  slaughter,  A,H.  894,  A.D..  1488,  from 
the  hands  of  the  Tawarek,  who  had  themselves  conquered  it  from 
Melle.  This  king,  although  he  is  represented  by  all  the  learned 
men  of  Negrolatid  as  a  very  cruel  and  sanguinary  prince,  was  no 
doubt  a  great  -conqueror;  for  although  it  was  he  who,  ip,  taking 
possession  of  this  town,  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  a  'most  se- 
vere puni^lunent,  surpassing  even  the  horrors  which  had  accom- 
panied the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  King  of  M6si,  nevertheless 
it  was  he  also  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  importance 
which  Timbuktu  hencefprth  obtained,  by  conquering  this  central 

in  a  hollow  oi*  cayitj  in  tlie  sand-hills.  Tifmbutn  means  hole  or  womb  in  the  Son- 
ghay language :  if  it  were  a  Temlishight  word,  it  would  be  written  TmbaktOf  .  The 
name  is  generaUy  interpreted  by  Europeans,  u?€ti  of  Buktu,  but  tin  has  nothing  to 
do  with  welL     See  vol.  i.,  p.  272,  note.  ♦  See  AOimed  Bihd,  he,  p.  526. 
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seat  of  the  old  ^mpii:e  of  Ghanata,  and  liius  inducing  the  rich  mer- 
chants fix)m  the  north,  who  had  formerly  been  trading  with  Bfru 
OT  Waiata,  and  who  had  even  occasionally  resided  there,  to  trans- 
fer their  trade  to  Timbuktu  and  Gagho.  It  is  the  same  king,  no 
doubt,  that  attracted  the  attei\tion  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the 
reigns  ofJoSo  and  Emmanuel,  sent  several  embassies  into  the  in- 
terior, not  only  to  Melle,*  which  at  that  time  had  already  greatly 
declined  in  power  and  importance,  but  also  to  Timb^tu,  where 
Sonni  •  Al£  seems  to  have  principally  resided ;  and  it  was  perhaps  ^ 
partly  on  account  of  the  relatioQS  which  he  entertained  with  the 
Christian  king  (to  whom  he  even  opened  a  trading  station  as  &r 
'  inland  as  Wadan  or  Hoden),  besides  his  cruelty  against  the  chiefe 
of  religion,  that  the  Mohammedans  were  less  satisfied  with  his 
government;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  a  strict  Mo- 
hammedan. 

It  was  Haj  Mohammed  A'skia  wlio  founded  the  new  homony* 
mous  dynasty  of  the  A'skia,  by  rising  against  his^  liege  lord,  the 
son  of  Sonni  ^AH,  and,  After  a  desperate  struggle,  usurping  the 
royal  powet;  and,  notwithstanding  .the  glorious  career  of  that 
giteat  conqueror,  we  may  fancy  we  can  see  in  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign'  of  that  king,  a  sort 
of  Divine  pimisbment  for  the  example  which  he  had  given  of 
revolt.,  .  t 

We  have  seen  that  the.djrnasty  of  the  Za,  of  which  tfeat  of  the 
Sonni  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  cotitinuation,  inmiigrated  from 
abroad ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  to  s^ 
king  Mohammed"  A'skia — ^perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that 
ever  ruled  over  Negroknd — ^who  was  a  native,  of  this  very  coun- 
try, born  in  the  island  of  N^ni,  a  little  below  Sinder,  in  the  Niger, 
setting  us  an  example  of  the  highest  degree  of  development  of 
which  negroes  are  capable.  For,  while  Sonni  'Aif,  like  his  fore- 
fathers, still  belonged  to  that  femily  of  foreign  settlers  who  either 
came  &om  Yemen,  according  to  the  current  tradition,  pr,  as  is 
more  credible,  immigrated  from,  Libya,  as  Leo  states,  the  dynasty 
of  the  A'skfa  was  entirely  of  native  descent ;  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  that  this  king  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  by  the  most  learned  and  rigid  Mohamme- 
dans, while  Sonni  'Alf  had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  people 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  In  a  map  published  at  Strasburg  in  the  yeku>  151S,  thf 
kingdom  of>  Melle  appears  nnder  the  name  of  Begnam  Mnsa  Melle  de  Qinoria. 
Adas  of  Santarem,  pi.  No.  18. 
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did  not  know  how  to  give  full  vent  to  their  indignation  in  heap- 
ing themost  opprobrious  epithets  jipon  him. 

It  is  of  no  imoall,  interest  to  a  person  who  endeavors  to.  take  a 
comprehelisive  view  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  to  observe 
how,  during  the  time  when  the  Portugu^,-  carried  away  by  the 
most  heroic  enterprise  and  the  most  praiseworthy  energy,  having 
gradually  discovei:ed  and  partly  taken  possession  of  the  whole  west- 
em-  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  at  length  doubled  its  souihemmost  , 
promontory,  imder  the  guidance  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque, 
founded  th,eir  Indian  empire, , that  at  this  same  time  a  negro  Idng 
in  the  interipi:  of  the  continent  not  only  extended  his  conquests' 
fer  sad  wide,  from  the  centre  of  Hausa  almost  to  the  borders  of  - 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Jjagan  country  of  M6si,  in  12°  northern 
latitude,  as  fer  as  Tawat  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  but  also  gov- 
erned the  subjected  tribes  with,  justice  and  equity,  causing  well- 
being  and  comfort  to  spring  up  every  where  within  the  borders  of 
his  extensive  dominions,^  and  introducing  such  of  the  institutions 
of  Ifohammedan  civilization  as  he  considered  might  be  useftd  to 
his  subjects.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  as  is  generally  the 
casein  historical  records,  while  we  are  tolerably  well  informed  as 
to  the  warlike  proceedings  of  this  king,  it  is,  merely  from  circum- 
ajances  which  occasionally  transpire  and  are  slightly  touched 
upon,  that  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  interior  condition 
of  his  empire ;  and,  on  this  pdint,  I  will  make  a  few  observations, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  causes  w^ich  rendered  the  foundation  of  . 
this  ernpire  so  unstable.  '  . 

Ih  a  former  part  of  my  leaearches  I  have  entered  into  the  his- 
tory and  polity  of  the  empire  of  B6rnu,  and  it  is  interestiijg  to 
compare  with  the  latter  that  of  the  Songhay  empire,  which  at* 
tained  the  zenith  of  its  power  just  at  the  time  when  B<5rnu  like- 

*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Leo,  who  visited  NegroUnd  jast  at  the  time 
when  this  prince  was  aspiring  to  power,  and  who  must  have  written  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  relates  of  him  and  his  conquests  from  infonaation  which  he  had  re- 
eeired  after  hd  had  left  the  country,  should  treat  this  usurper,  whose  identitj  with 
his  Ischia  can  not  be  doubtful,  with  Very  little  indulgence ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if 
he  purposely  intended  to  give  a  bad  interpretation  to  every  thing  which  the  king 
undertook,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  evident  from  what  he  relates  with  regard  to  his 
proceedings  in  H^usa.    That  the  taxes  imposed  by  him  upon  hi^  subjects  may  have 

^  been  heavy,  I  concede  may  be  true,  as  without  a  considerable  revenue  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  up  a  strong  military  force ;  but  at  least  they  evidently  must  have  been,  - 
much  less  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Sonni  'Alf,  when  almost  the  whole  popu- 

'  laCion  was  engaged  in  war.    We  find  a  very  heavy  duty  upon  telt,  froji  each 
load  £5. 
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.wise,  having  recovered,  in  consequence  of  the  energy  an<J  warlike 
spirit  of  the  king  'Alf  Ghajid^ni,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  loss  of  Kanem,  the  desperate  struggle  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Soy,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  attained  its  most  glorious 
period  during  the  reign  of  the  two  Edris,  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century  of  ouf  era. 

In  instituting  such  a  comparison  between  these  two  extensive 
kingdoms  of  Negroland  we  soon  discover  that  the  Songhay  em^ 
pire,  although  likewise  stated  to  be  founded  by  a  Libyan  dy- 
nasty, was  fer  more  despotic  t^an  its  eastern  rival;  and  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  here  look  either  for  a  divan  of  twelve  great  officers, 
forming  a  powerful  and  highly  influential  aristocracy,  or  that 
eclectic  forin  of  choosing  a  successor,  both  of  which  we  find  in 
B6mu :  nay,  not  even  the  office  of  a  vizier  meets  our, eye,  as  we  pe- 
ruse the  tolerably  rich  annals  of  A'hmed  Baba.  We  find,  no  doubt, 
powerftd  officel^  also  in  the  Songhay  empire,  as  must  naturally 
be  the  case  in  a  large  kingdom ;  but  these  appear  to  have  been 
merely  governors  of  provinces,  whom  the  king  installed  or  de- 
posed at  his  pleasure,  and  who  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal aJBfairs  of  the  kingdom,  except  when  .it  was  plunged  into 
civil  war.  ^  '  ,  .         .  • 

These  governors  bore  generally  the  title  of"  ferma'^  or  "  fer^ng," 
a  title  which  is  evidently  of  Mandingo  origin,*  and  was  tradition- 
ally derived  fix)m  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Melle,  while 
the  native  Songhay  title  of  "  koy  "  appears  to  be  used  only  in  or^ 
der  to  denoj^e  officers  of  certain  provinces  which  originally  were 
more  intimately  related  to  Songhay ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  re- . 
markable-fiict  that  the  Governor  of  Timbuktu  or  T^butu  is  con* 
stantly  called  Tdmbutu-koy,  and  is  only  once  called  Tiimbutu- 
mangha,t  Besides  this  province,  those  which  we. find  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  ATimed  Baba  are  the  following,  going  from  east 
to  west : — ^Detidi,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  caUed,  Dindina,  the 
country  between  Kebbi  and  Say,:j:  which  I*  have  describe^  in  the 
acQoUnt  of  my  own  journey,  and  which  seems  to  have  cont^dned  a 
Songhay  population  from  tolerably  ancient  times,  at  least  before 
the  begitunng  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  find  none  of  tl;ie 

'  ♦  See  Cooley,  "Negfoland,"  p.  75,  n.  26,  and  p.  77,  n.  28. 

t  Journal  of  the  Jicipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  554.  If  there  be  no  mis- 
take, there  was  a  "koy  "  as  well  as  a  "farma"  in  some  of  the  provinces,  snch  as 
Bira. , 

5  A  fovemor  of  the  town  of  Siy  is  perhaps  indicated  under  the  title  of  8iJy-w«li 
—Ibid.,  p.  550. 
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tibcree  divisionft  of  this  importoit  province  specified,  not  even  Ken- 
ga  or  Zagha.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  ancient  origin,  and  as  their  history,  especially  that  of  Zagha, 
which  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  more  celebrated 
town  of  the  same  name  oa  the  upper  oouise  of  the  river,  would  be 
highly  interesting. 

The  country  horn  hence  toward  the  capital  w6  never  find  cc«n- 
^prised  by  A'hmed  Baba  under  a  general  name,  nor  do  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Zab^rma  or  Z^nna,  which  I  therefore  conclude 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin,  although  that  country,  at  present  so  . 
named,  was  evidently  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay. 
West  of  Gagho,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  tve  next  find  the  prov- 
ince of  Banku  or  Bengu,^  which  evidently  comppsed-  that  part 
of  the  river  which  is  studded  with  islands,  as  we  find  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  of  Eibara,  taking  refiige  in  the  district  of  Banku, 
with  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  after  the  papture  6f  the  town  by  the 
people  of  Morocco.  Passing  then  by  the  province  of  Bantal,  the 
limits  of  which  I  have  not  been  aWe  to  make  out,  welcome  to  the 
province  of  Bel  or  Bal,  which  evidently  comprised  the  country  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  round  ttbout  Timbuktu,  and  perhaps* 
some  distance  westward ;  but  without  including  tkat  town  itself 
which  had  a  governor  of  its  own,  nor  even  the  harbor  of  Kabara,^ 
which  at  that  time  was  of  siifficient  importance  to  be  placed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  special  officer  or  "fiurma,"  who,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  subjected  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  inspection  of  tlie 
Bal-m'a,  or  the  Governor  of  Bal,  who  was  able  to  call  him  to  ac- 
couhtf  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Bal,  who  bore  the  pe- 
culiar title  of  "  Bal-m'a,"  a  word  likewise  of  Mandingo  origin,  m'a 
corresponding  to  the  Songhay  word  "  koy,"  seems  to  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  a  military  respect,  while  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  tlie  governor  of  the  town  of  Timbtiktu  enjoyed  perhaps' 
greater  authority,  and  the  office  of  the  Tiimbutu-koy  seems  always 
to  have  been  filled  by  a  learned  mto  or  fikih,  proving  that  this 
town  was  regarded  at  that  time  ^  the  seat  of  learning ;  and  that 
the  fakih  who  governed  the  town  of  Timbuktu  possessed  great 
power  is  evident  fix)m  the  fiict  that  Aluned  Baba  mentions  it  aa 
as  a  proof  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  Al  Hadi,  the  Gtovemor 

*  That  Banku  lay  between  Tlinbilkta  and  Ghigo  i»  eyident  from  the  fact  that  the 
pernor  of  that  proyince  fled  to  G^ho,  when  Mohammed  Sadit,  the  Goyernor  of 
Bel  or  Bal,  hiarched  npon  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

t  See  the  account  in  the  Jounial  of  the  Leip^ic  Oriental  Society,  p.  645. 

Vol.  ni— T 
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,  of  Tindlrma,  that  he  did  40t  go  in  person  to  the  Iqadhi  to  pay  him 
hia  Compliments. 

Proceeding  then  westward  from  Bal  and  Iteibuktu,  we  come  to 
the  very  important  province  of  Kurmina,  with  the  capital  Tindfr- 
ma,  which  very  often*  served  as  a  residence  for  the  king  himself, 
and  became  the  chosen  seat  of  A'skia  Daud.  The  importance  of 
this  province  of  Kurmina  seems  tO:have  been  based,  not  merely 

.  upon  its  military  strength  and  populousness,  but  upon  the  oircum- 

•  stance  of  its  having  to  supply  Songhay  Proper,  together  with  its 
two  large  towns  of  Gragho  and.Kiikia,  with  grain;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently on  this,  account  that  the  governor  of  tl^  province  is  on  one 
occasion  called  the  store-keeper  and  provider  of  the  king.*  South- 
west from  the  .province  of  Kurmina  there  were  two  provinces, 
Dirmaf  aild  Bara,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  except  that  we  know  that  Bara  must  h^ve  lain  rather 
along,  the  southeasterly  tbranch  of  the  river,  while  Dirma,  having 
probably  derived  this  name  from  the  town  of  Dfre,  is  most  likely 

.to*  be  sougljit  for  on  the  northwesterly  branch,. although  Gailli^ 
'    places  Dfriman,  as  he  calls  it,  south  of  the  rjyer.    The'  province 

•  or  distriot  of  Sha'a:^  may  probably  be  identical  with  the  district 
round  the  important  toWn  of  S^a,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 

.  northeast  of  the  lake  Debu,  and  of  which  ferther  notice  will  be 
taken  in  the  itineraries.  Proceeding  farther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  have  the  province  of  Masina,  a  'nan^e  which,  xmder  the 
form  of  ^asfn,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  latter  part. of  the 

-  eleventh  century  by  El  Bekri,§  but  the  limits  of  which  it  is  very  . 
difficult  to  define,  although  "it  is  clear  that  its  central  part  .com- 
prises the  islands  formed  by  the  different  branches  of  the  river," 
the  Mayo  ball^  and  the  Mayo  ghann^  or  dhanndo,  and  proba- 
bly comprised  m  former  times  the  ancient  and  most  important 
town  of  Zagha,  the  chief  seat  of  Tekrdr,  which  Haj  Mohammed 
A'skfa  had  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  pecu- 
liar, however,  and  probably  serves  to  show  the  preponderance  of 
the  element  of  the  Pulbe  in  Masina,  where  they  seem  to  have  es- 

*  Joarnal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  541 :     "  Then  he  made  Eishja  ' 
fer€ng  df  Kiirmina,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  mezr'a  f^/** 

t  It  is  tiot  improbable  that  Dirma  was  originally  thename  or  title  of  the  Gorernor 
of  D£re,  as  Balm'a  was  that  of  the  Gpyemor  of  Bal,  and  that  ft  was  in  after-times 
conferred  npon  the  province  of  which  .he  was  the  ruler. — OnilUil,  rol.  iJ.,  p:  29. 

t  Jonmal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  544. 

§  £1  Bekrf,  ed.  M^guickiil  de  Slane,  p.  150 :  ijfr^^  uA«     ' 
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tablished  themselves  from  very  ancient  times,  that  the  governor 
of  this  province  bore  the  title  of  Masina-mangha,  instead  of  Ma* 
sina-farma.       •  ' 

To  the  northwtest  of  Masina,  we  have  fhe  province  of  Baghena, 
which  comprised  the  central  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ghana  or  Ghanata,  and  the  important  town  of  Biru  or  Walata, 
which,  before  Timbiiktu  rose  to  greater  importance,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  time  of  Sonni  *A1£,  was  the  great  centre  of  commerce 
in  this  part  of  Negroland.  The  province  of  Baghena  was  also  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  situation,  bordering,  as 
it  did,  closely  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  which, 
at  this  time,  formed  almost  the  only  portion  that  remained  of  that 
vast  empire,  and  which  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  Songhay 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  the*  Im6shagh  or 
Tawarek  became  tributaries. 

South  of  the  river  two  other  provinces  are  mentioned  by  ATi- 
med  Baba,  namely,  the  province  of  H6mbori,  which  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  was  also  called  Tondi,  or  El  Hajri,  and  Bur- 
gu,*  or  rather  Barba,  though  the  latter  country  was  apparently 
never  entirely  subjected. 

The  governors  of  ^these  provinces  were  certaitly  possessed  of 
considerable  power,  and  belonging,  as  they  did  in  general,  to  the 
royal  femily,  exercised  a  rerj  preju^cial  influence  upon  ihe  des- 
tinies of  the  empjre,  as  at  the  same  time  the  central  government 
became. weak  and  debilitated.  The  Qt)vernor  of  Kiirmina,  espe- 
cially, conscious  of  the  important  influence  and  the  rich  character 
of  his  province,  was  very  prone  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  For  as  it 
was  certainly  a  great  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization  that  it 
was  not  customary  among  the  Songhay  to  murder  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  newly-elected  king,  or  to  render  them  incapable 
of  aspiring  to  the  royal  dignity  by  depriving  them  of  their  sight 
(as  is  still  the  custom  in  Waday),  or  in  some  other  manner  dis- 
abling them ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  doubt  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  stability  of  the  empire  that  so  many  royal  princes 
were  constantly  installed  as  governors  of  powerful  provinces,  some 

*  tn  the  passage  (Joamal  of  the  Leipeic  Oriental  Society),  p.  546,  in  the  seventh 
line,  a  second  ^>^  is  added  by  mistake.  The  name  can  nol  be  read  as  Bargn-lcoy, 
as  all  the  parties  composing  tfale  army  of  Uie  pretender  Mohammed  e*  8ad£k,  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  peopU  of  the  west,  while  Borgn  is  situated  at  the  S.£. 
frontier  of  Songhay ;  nay,  it  is  quite  dear,  from  page  547,  that  the  Barakoy  is 
m^t,  and  not  the  Bargih4oy. 
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•  of  tbem  situated  at  a  groat  distance  firom  the  capitaL    Such  a  gov-  ' 
emment'could  only  prosper  under  the  rule  of  a  powerful.king,  such 
as  Mohammed  el  Haj  A'skfa  was  during  his  mo^t  vigorous  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that- the  government  of  Songhay  was 
far  more  despotic  than  that  of  B6rnu,  where,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  relate,*  the  election  of  a  new  king  firom  among  the  royal 
princes  was  placed  in  the  hands  pf  three  electors,  themselves 
chosen  from  the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  country ;  while  the 
kings  of  Songhay  appear  originally  to  have  designated  their  own 
successor  among  the  royal  princes,  there  being  even  an  establish- 
ed dignity  of  something  like  an  heir-apparent  or  crown-prince, 
with  the  title  of  "fer^ng-mangha:"t  but  this  principle,  as  is  natu- 
rally the  case  in  barbaric  states  without  any  written  constitution,, 

*  was  only  observed  as  long  as  the  Ipng  exercised  paramount  au- 
thority, while  we  see  in  other  cases  the  army  or  even  a  powerful 
governor  choosing  a  successor,  as  that  of  Dendi,  who  deposed 
Mohammed  Bankorf  and  installed  in  his  place  A'skfa  Ism'afl. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  do  not  even  find  in  Songhay  a  regular 
vizier ;  but  we  find  a  sort  of  treasurer  in  the  person  bf  the  "  kha- 
tlb,"  that  is  to  say  the  imam  wh6  preaches  before  the  congregfi^tion 
^very  Friday.  Thus'  w^  find  the  great  Haj  Mohsimmed  A'skfa 
taking  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
his  royal  pilgrimage,  viz.,  300,000  liiithkals,  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Khalib  'Omar ;:{:  but  we 
even  find,*  in  another  passage^  the  same  khatfb  authorized  to  lib- 
erate a  princely  prisoner;  and  firom  a  third  passage§it  is  qtiite 
evident  that  the  khatfb  in  Gagho  exercised  the  same  authority  as 
the  kadhi  in  'ftmbiiktu,  although  we  find  a  kadhi  besides  him  in 
the  capitaL 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  established  state  prison  in  Soil- 
ghay,  namely,  in  a  plac^  called  Kantii,  the  exact  situation  of 
which,  however,  I  have  fl6t  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.    This 

•  Vol.  it,  p.  27.  * 

t  The  exact  meaning  of  the  titlfe  '<  fer^ng-mangha,**  and  the  authority  with 
whkh  it  waa  inreated,  am  not  quite  clear;  for  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
/^fer^ng-mangha"  algnifies  '*  great  prince,"  it  is  remarkable  that  on  various  occa- 
sions we  find  two  '*  fer^g-mangha"  instead  of  one ;  and  it  is  stated  of  Mohammed 
Ban  A'skfa,  that  he,  expressly  designated  two  (J.  O.  S.,  p.  6^5).  Moreover^  we 
fiijd  that  neither  of  these  two  was  taken  into  account  in  appointing  a  successor 
(lb.,  p.  546).  But  another  passage  (lb.,  p.  652)  is  not  less  clear,  stating  plainly 
that,  the  fer^ng-mangha  haring  fallen  in  the  battle,  the^  A'skfa  named  another 
prince  as  his  successor,  implying  clearly  the  identity  of  the  title  "fer^ng-mangha"  ' 
with  that  of  heir-apparent.       %  Joum.  Leips.  Orient.  Soc.  p.  583.      §  lb.,  p.  555. 
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prison  conld  not  fisdl  to  become  of  great  importance  as  the  dissen- 
sioils  and  feuds  in  the  royal. familj^ increased;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  was  quite  fiill  of  royal  prisoners^ 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  various  assassin- 
ations which  occurred  there,  fully  corresf)onded  with  the.  charac- 
ter of  the  Tower  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  n.o^d6\Lbt  that  po- ' 
lygamy,  with  its  consequent  intrigues  in  the  harim,  waa  the  chief, 
cause  of  the  speedy  decline  of  the  Songhay  empire  fiom  th&  high 
position  it  had  attained  under  the  rule  6f  Sonni  'AH  and  Hjg  Mo- 
hammed A'skfa.  The  large  number  of  ambitious  children  .that 
A'skia  Daud,  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Songhay  rulers,  left  behind 
him,  seems  espedally  to  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  speedy  decline ;  but  the  example  had  been  set  by  that  ruler 
himself)  who,  having  no  other  claims,  to  the  royal  dignity  than 
his  talent  and  energy,  revolted  against  bis  liege  lord,  whom  he. 
conquered  and  supplanted,  but  had  himself  tp  endure  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  persecuted,  and  finally  dethronted  in  his  old  age,  by 
his.own  son  Miisa. 

On  the  subject  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  the  statie  of  so- 
ciety in  Songhay  during  its  period. of  power  we  find  but  little  in 
the  short  extracts  which  I  waa  able  to  make  f^m  the  history  of 
ATimed  Baba ;  still  a  few  hints  as  to  some  remarkable  usages.are 
to  be  gleaned  from  them.  Islam,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
adopted  by  the  royal  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tmy  of  our  era;  but  we  learn  :from  the  eminent  Andalusian  ge- 
ographer El  Bekrf,  who  finished  his  work  on  Africa  in  the  yisar 
1067,  that  while  the  king  was  a  Moslim  by  law,  receiving  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  as  emblen^p  of  his  authority,  a^word,ring, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Kuran,  which  were  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
an  Emfr  el  Mjimen£n.(from  Egypt),  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants^^ even  of  the  capital,  at  that  time,  were  still  addicted  to 
paganism;*  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,,  from  the  description  of 
Leo.  Africanus  and  from  what  we  oljserve  in  Negix>lajid  at  the 
present  day,vthat  even  during  the  time  of  the  A'skfes  the  greater 
part  of  the  natives  of  the  country  were  idolaters,  at  least  in  heart 
and  superstitious  usages-  However,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
received  in  mpre  ancient  times  several  institutions  from  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  maintained  an  in- 
tercourse, by  means  of  the  energetic  inhabitants  of  Aiijila^f  ^^ 
a  relatively  ancient  period;  and  among  these  institutions  I  feel 

*  £1  Bekiiy  ed.  do  Slane,  p.  183.        f  See  £1  Edrisi,  trans.  Janbert^  i,  p.  288. 
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justified  in  leckoniiig  the  great  care  whicli  the  Songhay  bestowed 
upoE  their  dead.  We  see  that  even  those  among  their  kings  who 
died  in 'the  very  remotest  part  of  the  empire  were  transported  . 
with  the  greatest  trouble  to  the. capital,  in  order  to  be  buried' 
there  with  due  ceremony.  For  instance,  Spnni  'All  had  died  in 
(^urma;  but  his  ^ns,  who  accotoipanied  him  on  the  expedition, 
took  out  his  entrails,  and  filled  his  inside  with  honey,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  preserved  1[rom  putrefaction.'*^  The  remains  of 
A'skia  DaM  were  transported  all  the  way  firom  Tindirma  to 
Gagho  in  a  boat.-  Even  in  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  distin- 
guished enemies,'  we  find  strict  orders  given  to  perform  toward 
5iem  the  ceremonies  usual  with  the  dead. 

TheattentioA  thus  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Islam,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  been  traditionally  handed  down  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  Islam 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  civilization  .of  these 
jJeople,  aijd  we,  ev6n  find  a  Medreseh  mentioned  in  Gagho,t  an 
establishment  the  institution  of  which  we  have  probably  to  assign 
.  to  El  Haj  Mohammed,  who,,  while  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  so- 
licited the  advice  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Egypt,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Sheikh  Jelale*  din  e'  Soyuti,  as  to  lie  best  method  of 
propagating  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  his  own  country. 

The  influence  of  learning  and  study,  even  in  the  royal  family, 
is  apparent  enough  from  this  exainple  of  the  pretender  Moham-' 
med  Bankorf,:|:  who,  when  on  his  march  to  Gagho.  ready  to  fight 
the  King  el  Haj  A'skla,  was'induced  by  the  Kadhiof  Timbiiktu, 
whom  he  by  chance  visited,  to  give  up  his  ambitious  designs  for 
a  quiet  course  of  study,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  army,  who  expected  to  be  led*  by  him,  in  a  bloody 
contest,  to  power  and  wealth.  .Almied  Baba  himself,  the  a^uthor 
of  the  history  of  Songhay,  who  gives  a  long  list  of  learned  na- 
tives of  Negroland,  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  learning 
in  Timbiiktu  at  that  time.    He  had  a  library  of  1600  books. 

A  great  deal  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Songhay  during 
the  dominion  of  the  A'skfas,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Gagho 
and  Kiikiya ;  the  latter  being,  as  it  appears,  the  especial  misa-ket 
for  gold  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century..  Salt, 
too,  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  shells  already  at  that  time 

*  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  532. 

t  IMd,,  p.  627,  from  the  year  986  A.H.  J  Ibid.,  p.  541. 
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constituted  the  general  currency  of  the  ftiarket ;  not,  however, 
the  same  kind  of  shells  that  aje  used  at  present,  but  a  different' 
sort,  which  were  introduced  from  Persia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
-that,  even  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Arabs  found 
their  way  into  this  part  of  Negroland.  That  Timbiiktu,  also,  , 
since  th^  decline  of  Biru  or  Walata,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  formed  an  important  places  for  ibreign  commerce, 
is  evident  from  the  fEtct  that  the  merchants  of  Ghadames,  even  at 
>th6  taking  of.  the  town,  by  the  Basha  J6dar,  inhabited  the  same 
quarter  as  at  the  present  day. 

We  also  see,  from  Leo's  accoiint,*  that  the  King  of  Songhay 
was  obliged  to  spend  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue  in  the 
purchase  of  horses  from  Barbary,  by  means  of  which  he  improved 
the  native  breed,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  B6mu,  cavalry 
constituting  the  principal  military  strength  of  countries  in  the 
state  of  civilization  wluch  prevails  in  Negroland.  We  also  find 
coats  of  mail  mentioned,  as  well  as  brass  helmets;  but  no  allusion 
is  ihade  to  even  a  single  musketeer,  nor  is  the  use  of  any  fire- 
arms intimated  by  ATimed  Baba;  although  he  distinctly  describes 
several  engagenients  and  even  ^Jhgl'e  combats.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  secured  to.  the  small  army  sent  by  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  a  superiority  which  could  not  be  contested  by  any 
numbe^:s  which  the  last  A'slda^  ruling  over  a  kingdom  of  vast  ex- 
tent, but  undermined  by  intrigues  and  civil  war,  was  able  to  op- 
pose to  it;  and  we  i^ui^t  not  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  an  army  of  4000  men  was  a  great  thing  at  that  time  in  point 
of  numbers;  for  the  kings  of  Negroland,  at  least  those  of  Songhay 
and  B6mu,  at  that  period,  were  able  to  raise  greater  armies  than 
any  of  the  present  kings  of  those  regions  could  bring  together, 
and  we  hear  of  an  army  of  140,Q00  men. 

The  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  Songhay  not  having  procured 
at  that  time — ^the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era — even 
the  smallest  niomber  of  fire-arms,  is  remarkable,  if  we  compare 
with  \i  the  fact  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  in  its  proper  place,!  that 
Edris  A'law6ma,  the  King  of  B6mu,  who  ruled  in  the  latter  part 
.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  mus- 
kets. The  cannon  which  was  found  ainong  the  Songhay  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Moroccains  had,  I  liave  no  doubt, 
formed  part  of  the  present  which  the  Portuguese  had  forwarded 
to  A'skfa  Miisa,  as  we  shall  farther  see  in  detail  in  the  chrono- 
*  Leo  Afticmimf,  L  vii.,  c.  8.  t  Vol  ii.,  p.  598.  . 
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logical  tables;  but  the  feet  of  the  enemy  haying  found  this  piece 
of  ordnance,  among  the  spoil  of  the  capital,  and  not  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Songhay  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  As  for' the  matchlocks,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  preserved  in  Gagho,  and  of  which,  by  some  accident,  I 
did  not  obtain  a  sight,  they  belonged  originally  to  the  very  con- 
querors from  Morocco,  who  afterward,  as  Buma,  formed  a  sta- 
tionary garrison,  and  even  a  certain  aristocratical  body,  in  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Side  by  side  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  no  doubt, 
many  barbarous  customs  were  retained,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lash, 
which  in  other  parts  of  Negroland  we  find  rarely  employed,  except 
in  the  case  of  slaves,  but  which  in  Songhay  we  see  made  use  of 
constantly,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  and 
instances  occur,  as  in  that  of  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of 
El  Hadi  under  the  King  el  Haj,  of  persons  being  flogged  to 
death.* 

it  is  certainly  a  memorable  feet,  of  which  people  in  Europe 
had  scarcely  any  idea,  that  a  ruler  of  Morocco,  at  the  time  when 
Spam  had  attained  its  highest  *degree  of  power  under  Philip  11. 
and  was  filled  with  precious  metals,  should  open  an  access  to  an 
extensive  and  rich  country,  froni  whence  to  procure  himself  an 
unlimited  supply  of  gold,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that 
tiie  soldiery,  by  means  of  which  Mtilay  Hamed  subdued  that  far- 
distant  kingdom  and  who  were  left  as  a  gafnson  in  the  conr 
quered  towns,  intermarrying  with  the  females  of  the  country,  in 
the  same  way  as,  the  Portuguese  did  in  India,  managed  to  rule 
those  extensive  regions  by  themselves,  even  long  after  they  had 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocijo, 
whose  soldiers  these  Ruma  originally  had  been,  Ruma  or  Erma 
being  the  plural  form  of  Rami,  ** shooter,"  or  "sharp-shooter;" 
and  although  they  appear  never  to  have  formed  a  compact  body 
ruled  by  a  single  individual,  but  rather  a  number  of  small  aristo^ 
cratic  commimities,  the  Ruma  in  Timbiiktu  having  scarcely  any 
connection  with  tho^e  in  Baghena,  nay,  probably  not  even  witii 
those  in'Bamba  and  Gagho,  yet  superior  discipline  enabled  them 
to  keep  their  place.  The  nationality  of  these*  Rimia  puz^ed  me 
a  long  time,  while  I  was  collecting  information  on  these  regions 
in  the  countries  fexther  eastward ;  and  they  have  lately  attracted 

*  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  548. 
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the  attention  of  the  French  traveler  Eaflfenel,*  during  his  journey 
to  Kaarta,  when  he  learned  so  much  about  a  people,  whonFhe 
calls  "  Arama,"  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  distinct  tribe,  al- 
though the  vocabulary  which  he  collected  of  tlieir  idiom  shows 
it  to  be  nothing  but  a  slight  variety  of  the  Songhay  language. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  under  such  circimistancea  thp  dominion 
exercised  by  this  set  of  half-castes  could  not  but  be  of  a  very  pre- 
carious character ;  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  smaller 
tribes  arouiid  they  have  been  entirely  crushed  by  the  Tawarek, 
and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Songhay  form  at  pi*esent  Sn  integral 
part  of  the  degraded  native  population,  although  they  have  pre- 
served their  name  of  Ruma,  or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pro- 
nbunced,  Rumma,  and  still  claim  a  sort  of  morkl  ascendency. 

It  will  be  seen  fix)m  the  preceding  sketch,  and  become  still 
more  apparent  irom  the  chronological  tabl^  at  the  ei;id  of  the 
volume,  that  Timbuktu  has  rather  unjustly  figured  in  Europe  as 
the  centre  aljd  the  capital  of  a  great  Negro  empire,  while  it  never 
acted  more  than  a  secondary  part^  at  I6%st  in  earlier  times;  and 
thi3  character  evidently  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Ebn  Batd- 
ta'a  journey,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  on  ac- 
count of  Timbiiktu  becoming  the  seat  of  Mohaiilmedan  learning 
and  Mohammedan  worship,  and  owing  to  the  noble  character  of 
its  buildings;  weU  deserving  to  rank  as^a  city  or  "  medfna,"  a  title 
which  the  capital  itself  perhaps  never  deserved,  it  always  enjoyed 
great  respect,  even  during  tiie  flourishing  period  of  the  latter ; 
iand  after  Gagho  or  G6g6  had  relapsed  into  insignificance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conquest  by  the'Buma  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth- 
century,  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  its  greater  proximity  to  Mo- 
rocco, became  the  more  important  place,  where  gradually  the  lit- 
tle commerce  which  still  remained  in  that  distracted  region  of  the 
Niger  was  concentrated.  But,  nevertheless,  during  the  age  of 
anarchy  which  succeeded  to  the  conquest  of  tl^  country  by  the 
Eumay  and  owing  to  the  oppression  from  the  Tawarek  tribes  on  ^ 
the  one  side  and  the  Bambara  and  Fulbe  on  the  other,  the  state 
.  of  afl&irs  could  not  be  very  settled ;  atid  the  town,  shakep  as  it 
was  to  its  very  base  by  that  fearftd  struggle  of  the  inhabitants 
with  the  E^adhi  Mtistapha,  with  massage,  rapine,  and  conflagra- 
tion following  in  its-  train,  could  not  but  decline  greatly  from  its 
former  splendor;  yet  under  the  alternately  predominating  influ- 

*  See  Raffenel,  Koayeaa  Voyage  dans  le  pays  des  N^gre9.(inade  in  1847),  Fans, 
1856,  Tol.  ii,  p.  849,  et  teq.;  the  YQcabolary,  ibid.,  p.  399,  et  seq. 
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en^' of  paganism,  represented  most  strongly  by  the  warlike  tribe 
of  TOe  BAmbara,  and  of  Mohammedamsm  represented  by  the  Arab 
tribes,*  it  struggled  on,  till  in  consequence  of  ita  being  conquered 
by  the  Fiilbe  of  Masina,  in  thfe  year  1826,  a  few  months  before 
the  unfortunate  Major  Laing  sueceeded  in  reaching  the  town,  it . 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  its  coi;nmerce.  For  these  peo- 
ple, owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  Mohammedanism  in  this  part 
of  Negrbland  by  their  countryman  'Othman  dan  F6diye,t  had 
become  far  more  fimatical  champions  of  the  faith  than  the  Arabs 
and  Moort;  and  treating  fhe  inhabitants  of  the  newly-conquered, 
city,  as  well  as  the  foreigners  who  used  to  visit  it,  with  extreme 
rigor,  according  to  the  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed,  they 
could  not  fail  to- ruin  almost  the  whole  commercial  activity  of  the 
place.  Their  oppression  was.  not  confined  to  the  pagan  traders, 
the  Wangarawa,  who  carry  on  almost  the  whole  commerce  with, 
the  countries  south  of  the  Niger,  but  extended  even  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan merchants  firom  the  north,  especially  the  traders  fix)m 
Tawat  and  Ghadames,  against  whom  the  Morocco  merchants,  in- 
stigated by  a  feeling  of  petty  rivalry,  succeeded  in  directing  tiieir 
rancor.  It  was  in  leonsequence  of  this  oppression,  especially  after 
a  ferther  increase  of  the  Fiilbe  party  in  the  year  1831,  that  the 
Ghadamsfye  people  induced  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  the  elder 
brother  of  El  Bakay,  and  successor  of  Sfdi  Mohammed,  to  remove 
his  residence  from  the  hille  or  hillet  e*  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,. in 
A'zawad,  half  a  day's  journey  from  this  well  Bel  Mehan,  to  Tim- 
bdktu.  Thus  wte  find  in  this  distracted  place  a  third  power  step- 
ping in  ^^etween  the  Fiilbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawar^k  on 
the  other,  and  using  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  fer  as  their  want 
of  centralization  allowed,  against  the  overbearing  character  of  the 
former.  In  consequence  of  this  continued  collision  the  Tawarek 
drove  the  Fiilbe  completely  out  of  the  town  about  the  y6ar  1844,- 
when  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  were  either  slain  or  drowned.  But  the 
victory  of  the  Tawarek  was  of  no  avail,  and  only  plunged  the  dis- . 
tracted  town  in  greater  niisery ;  for,  owing  to  its  peculiar  situation 

'♦  This  condition  of  the  town  explains  the  great  dirergence  of  reports  as  to  the 
creed  prevalent  in  TimbilktCi ;  hnt  it  is  unintelligible  that  a  person  coold  actaalljr 
Tisit  the  town  without  becoming  aware  that  it  contained  serexttl  mosques,  and  very 
large  ones,  too,  for  such  a  place.    For  particulars,  see  the  Appendix. 

t  See  "what  I  have  said,  p.  1 82,  about  the  Sheikh  Alimedu,  or  ic&ther  Moham- 
med Lebbo,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamda-AU^hi,  having  brought  from 
Gando  the  rdigious  banner  under  which  he  conquered  M^tsina. 
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on  the  bo;rder.  of  a  desert  tract,  Timbuktu  can  not  rely  upon  its 
own  resources,  but  must  always  be  dep^ident  upon,  those  who 
rule  the  more  fertile  tracts  higher  up  the  river;  and  the  ruler  of 
Masina  had  only  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  com  from  his  domin: 
ions  to  reduce  the  inhabitanta  of  Timbuktu  to  the  utmost  distress.. 
A  compromi^  was  therefore  agreed  to  in  the  year  X846,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  between,the  different  par- 
tite, to  the  effect  that  Timbuktu  should  be  dependent  on  the  Fiil- 
be  without  being  garrisoned  by  a  military  force,  the  tribute  being 
collected  by  two  kadhis,  one  Pullo  and  the  other  Songhay,  who 
should  themselves  decide  all  eases  of  minor  importance,  the  more 
important  ones  being  referred  to  the  capital.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  government  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  police,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  Songhay  mayors,  with  the  title,  of 
emir,  but  who  have  scarcely  any  effective  power,  placed  as  they 
are  between  the  Pulbe  on  the  one  side. and  the  Tawarek  oh  the 
other,  and  holding  their  ground  against  the  former  through  the 
two  kadhis,  and  against  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Sheikh  el  Ba- 
kay. Such  is  the  distracted  state  of  this  town,  which  can  not  be 
reinedied  before  a  strong  and  intelligent  power  is  again  establish-' 
'6d  on  this  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  so  eminently  favorable  for 
commerce. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  history,  of 
Songhay,  I  procei^  to  give  a  diary  of  my  stay  in  Titabiiktu. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

FIRST  MONTH  QF  RESIDENCE  IN  TIMBU'KTU. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  during  the  absence  of  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  whose  special  guest  I  professed  to  be,  my  house  should  be 
locked  up  and  no  one  allowed  to  pay  m^  a  visit  However,  while 
^y  luggage  was  being  got  in,  numbers  of  people  gained  access  to 
the  house,  and  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments,  and  while  they' 
scrutinized  my  luggage,  part  of  which  had  rather  a  foreign  ap- 
pearance, some  of  them  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  my  nationality. 
But  of  course  it  could  never  have  been  my  intention  to  have  im- 
pressed these  people  with  the  belief  of  my  being  a  Mohammedan ; 
for  having  been  known  as  a  Christian  all  along  my  road  as  fer  as 
libtako,  with,  which  province  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  keep  up  a 
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continual  intercourse,  although  there  the  people  would  scarcely 
beheve  that  I  was  a  European,  the  news  of  my  real  character  could 
jiot  &il  soon  to  transpire ;  and  it.  was  rather  a  fortunate  circum^ 
stance  that,  notwithstanding  our  extremely  slow  progress  and  our 
round^-bout  direction,  the  news  had  not  anticipated  us*  I  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  character  of  a  Mohamn^edan  in  order  to 
traverse  with  some  degree  of  safety^  the  country  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  to  enter  the  town  of  Timbuktu,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  fanatical  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  while  I  had  not  yet  obtain.ed ' 
the  protection  of  the  chief  whose  name  and  character  alone  had 
inspired  me  with  sufficient  confidence  to,  enter  upon  tUis  enterprise. 

Thus  I  had  now  reached  the  object  of  my  arduous  uudertaking; 
but  it  was  apparent  from  the  very  first  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  in  quiet . 
and  repose.  The  continuous  excitement  of  the  protracted  strug- 
gle, and  the  .uncertainty. whether  I  should. succeed  in  my  imder- 
-talring,  had  sustained  my  weakened  frame  till  I  actually  reached  ^ 
this  city ;  but  ais  soon  as  I  was  there,  and  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when.  I  entered  my  house,  X  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack 
of  fever.  Yet  never  were  presence  of  mind  and  bodily  energy 
more  required ;  for  the  first  night,  which  I  passed  in  Timbuktu 
was  distiirbed  by  feelings  of  alarm  and  serious  anxiety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  ,the  first  news  I  heard 
was  that  Hammadi,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  El  Bakay,  had  inform-^ 
ed  the  Fulbe  or  FulLan  that  a  Christian  had  entered  the  town, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  had  come  to  the  determination  oi 
killing  him.  However,  these  rumors  did  not  cause  me  toy  great 
ilann,  as  I  entertained  the  fidse  hope  that  I  might  rely  on  the  per- 
son who,  for  the  time,^  had  undertaken  to  protect  me;  b^t  my 
feeling  of  security  was  soon  destroyed,  this  very  man  turning  out 
Iny  greatest  tormen^Dr.  I  had  destined  for  him  a  very  handsome 
gift,  consisting  of  a  fine  cloth  bemiis,  a  cloth  kaftan,  and  two  tobes,  . 
one  of  silk  and  the  other  of  indigo-dy^d  cotton,  besides  some 
smaller  articles  ;'but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these,  and 
peremptorily  raised  tjie  present  to  the  following  formidable  pro- 
portions: 

Bbolls. 

Two  blue  bernifses  of  the  best  quality,  worth J00,000 

Onekaftttn 40,000 

Two  waistcoats ;  one  red  and  one  blue  . 15,0Q0 

Twosilktobes 85,000 

Two  Ntfpe  tobes 30,000 
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A  pAu-  of  small  pistols,  with  7  pounds  of  fine  powder    .... 

Ten  Spanish  dollars 

Two  English  razors,  and  many  other  articles 


•  While  levying  this  heavy  contribution  upon  me,  in  order  to 
take  from  the  aflfair  its  veitatious  character,  my  host  stated  that  as 
their  house  and  their  whole  establishment  were  at  my  disposal,  so 
my  property  ought  to  be  at  theirs.  But  even  this  amount  of  prop- 
erty did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  were  his  pretensions  limited  to  this ; 
for  the  following  day  he  exacted  an  abnost  equal  amount  of  con- 
siderable presents  from  me,  such  as  two  cloli  kaftans,  two  silk 
hamafl  or  sword  belts,  three  other  silk  tobes,  one  of  the  species 
called  jellabi,  one  of  that  called  harfr,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  filfil,  one  Nupe  tobe,  three  tdrkedfa,  a  small  six-barreled 
pistol,  and  many  other  things.  He  promised  me,  however,  on  his 
part,  that  he  would  not  only  make  presents  of  several  of  these  ar- 
ticles to  the  Tawsgrek  chie&,  but  that  he  -^ould  also  send  a  hand- 
some ^ft  to  the  governor  of  Hamda-Allahi ;  but  this  latter  condi^ 
tion  at  least,  although  the  most  important,  considering  that^the 
town  was.  formally  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of 
Masina,  was  never  fulfilled ;  and  although  I  Was  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice aH  I  had  for  the  purposes  of  my  journey,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  give  up  such  a  large  proportion  of  my  very 
limited  property  to  a  younger  brother  of  the  chief  under  whose 
protection  I  was  to  place  myself. 

Thus  my  first  day  in  Timbuktu  passed  away,  preparing  me  for 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  which  I  should  have  to  go 
through ;  even  those  who  professed  to  be  my  friends  treating  me 
with  so  little  consideration. 

However^  the  second  day  of  my  residence  here  was  more  prom- 
ising. I  received  visits  from  several  respectable  people,  and  I 
began  to  enter  with  spirit  upon  my  new  situation,  and  to  endeav- 
or by  forbearance  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  was  plaoied.  The  state  of  my  health  also  seemed 
to  improve,  and  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  tha^  on  the  preceding 
day. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  about,  but  was  confined  within  the 
walls  of  my  house.  In  order  to  obviate  the  effect  of  this  want  of 
exercisje  as  much  as  possible,  to  enjoy  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  &miliar  with  the  principal  features  of  the  town, 
through  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  move  about  at  pleasure,  I 
ascended  as  often  as  possible  the  terrace  of  my  house.    This  atf- 
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forded  an  excellent  view  over  the  northern  quarters  of  tlie  town.. 
On  the  north  was  the  massive  mosque  of  Sankor^,  which  had  just 
been  restored  to  all  its  former  grandeur  through  the  influence  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  gave  the  whole  place  an  imposing 
character.  Neither  the  mosque  Sidi  Yahia,  nor  the  "great 
mosque,"  or  Jfnger^-b^r,  was  seen  from  this  point ;  but  toward 
the  east  the  view  extended  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert, 
and  toward  the  south  the  elevated  mansions  of  the  Ghadamslye 
merchants  were  visible.  The  style  of  the  buildings  was  various. 
I  could  see  clay  houses  of  different  characters,  some  low  and  un- 
seemly, others  rising  with  a  second  stoiy  in  front  to  greater  eleva- 
tion, and  making  even  an  attempt  at  architectural  ornament,  the 
whole  being  interrupted  by  a  few  round  huts  of  matting.  The 
sight  of  this  spectacle  afforded  me  sufficient  matter  of  interest,  al- 
though, the  streets  being  very  narrow,  only  little  was  to  be  seen 
of  the  intercourse  carried  on  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  market  in  Ihe  northern  quarter,  which  was  exposed  to  view 
on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  the  sand-hills,  which, 
in  course,  of  time,  have  accumulated  round  the  mosque. 

But  while  the  terrace  of  my  house  served  to  jnake  me  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  town,  it  had  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  exposing  me  fully  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by,  so  that 
I  could  only  slowly,  aptd  with  many  interruptions,  succeed  in 
making  a  sketch  of  the  scene  thus  offered  to  my  view,  iand 
whicL  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece.  At  the  same  time  I 
became  aware  of  the  great  inaccuracy  which  characterizes  the 
view  of  the  town  as  given  by  M.  Caillid;  still,  on  the  whole,  the 
character  of  the  single  dwellings  was  well  represented  l3y  that 
traveler,  the  only  error  being  that  in  his  represe^tatipn  the  whole 
town  seems  to  consist  of  scattered  and  quite  isolated  houses,  while 
in  reality  the  streets  are  entirely  shut-  in,  a6  the  dwellings  form 
continuous  and  iminterrupted  rows.  But  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  Timbiiktu,  at  the  time  of  Caillid's  visit,  was  not  so 
well  off  as  it.is  at  present,  having,  been  overrun  by  the  Fulbe  the 
preceding  year,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing 
on  the  spot 

Although  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  pleasant  place  of  re- 
treat for  refreshing  my  spirits  and  invigorating  my  body  by  a  lit- 
tle exercise  which  the  terrace  afforded  me,  I  was  disgusted  by  ihe 
custom  which  prevails  in  the  houses  like  that  in  which  I  was 
lodged,  of  using  the  terrace  as  a  sort  of  closet ;  and  I  had  great 
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difficulty  int  preventing  my  guide,  Ammer  el  Walati,  who  still 
staid  with  me  and  made  the  terrace  his  usual  residence,  fix>m  in- 
dulging in  this  filthy  practice. 

Being  anxious  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  Europe  the  news  of 
my  safe  arrival  in  this  fiir-famed  town,  I  was  busily  employed  in 
writing  letters,  which  gave  fresh  impulse  to  my  energy.  My  tor- 
mentor Sidi  A'lawate  himself  seemed  anxious  to  rouse  my  spirits, 
which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  having  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  depress,  by  sending  me  word  that  he  himself  would  un- 
dertake to  accompany  me  on  my  home  journey,  as  he  intended 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka ;  but,  having  once  had  full  oj;^ 
p'ortunity  of  judging  of  the  character  of  this  man,  I  placed  but 
little  confidence  in  his  words.. 

.  Meanwhile,  I  began  to  provide  what  was  most  necessary  for 
my  comfort,  and  bought  for  myself  and  my  people  a  piece  of  good 
bleached  calico,  "shfgge,"*  or  "sehen  hfndi,"  as  it  is  called  here, 
for  18,500  shells,  and  three  pieces  of  unbleached  calico  for  8000 
each.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  several  articles  into  the  market, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  cuirency  of  the  place,  8000 
shplls  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  Spanish  dollar. 

Thus  i  had  begun  to  make  myself  a  little  more  comfortable, 
when  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  while  I  was  suiBfer- 
ing  from  another  attack  of  fever,  I  was  excited  by  the  report 
being  circulated  that  th^  party  opposed  to  my  residence  in  the 
town  was  arming  in  order  to  attack  me  in  my  hpuse.  jN"ow  I 
must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  profession  of  sincere  friend- 
ship made  to  me  by  Sidi  Alawate,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  himself  was  not  free  fix)m  treachery,  and,  perhaps,  was  in  some 
respect  implicated  in  this  manoeuvre,  as  he  evidently  supposed 
that,  on  the  first  rumor  of  such  an  attack  being  intended,  I  should 
abandon  my  house,  or  at  least  my  property,  when  he  might  hope 
-to  get  possession  underhand  of  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  latter 
before  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  -vf  hom  he  knew  to  be  a  straight- 

*  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact  that  we  find  this'  native  name,  which  is  given  to 
calico  in  the  region  of  the  Niger,  already  mentioned  by  that  most  eminent  and 
clear-sighted  of  Arab  geographers,  Al)n  'Obaid  Allah  el  Bekri,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  fully  800  years  ago.  For,  in  describing  the  mannfactnre 
of  cotton  in  the  town  of  QiUOy  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  Europeans  iQ  con- 
sequence of  Mungo  Park's  adventures,  he  expressly  mentions  that  this  calico  was 

called   *'6hfgge"  by  the  natives,  <^UI^V  ifU*^l  ^JV     (ElBekrf,  «d,  de 

Slane,  1857,  p.  178.)  Great  interest  is  imparted  by  such  incidents  to  the  lif^  of  a 
region  which,  to  the  common  observer,  seems  dead  and.  uninteresting. 
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forward  man,  and  who  would  not  connive  at  such  intrigues.  With 
this  view,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  sent  a  female  servant  to  my  house, 
advising  me  to  deposit  all  my  goods*  in  safety  with  the  Taleb  el 
Wafl,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  me  was  very  great ;  but 
this  errand  had  no  other  effect  than  to  rouse  my  spirits.  I  armed 
immediately,  and  ordered  my  servants  to  do  the  same,  and  my 
supposed  protector  was  not  a  little,  astonished  when ^ he  himself 
came  shortly  afterward  with  the  Walati  (who,  no  doubt,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  affail*)  and  found  me  ready  to,  defend 
myself  and  my  property,  and  to  repulse  any  attack  that  might  be 
made  upon  my  residence,  firon^  whatever,  quarter  it  might  pro- 
ceed. He  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  iBght  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  uttering  the  words  "g^wet  e'  Eiim,"  "strength 
of  the  Christians;"  and  protested  that  I  was  quite  safe  imder  his 
protection,  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  certainly,  for  the  mo- 
ment, my  energetic  conduct  had  dispersed  the  cloUds  that  might 
have  been  impending  over  my  head. 

But  notwithstanding  his  repeated  protestations  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  confirmed  with  his'own  mouth  what  I  had 
already  heard  from  other  people,  that  he  himself  was  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  return  journey  as  far  as  B6mu,  he  did  not  dis- 
continue for  a  moment  Ids  importunity  in  begging  for  mor^  pres- 
ents day  by  day. 

One  day  he  called  on  me  in  company  with  his  principal  pupils, 
and  earnestly  recommended  me  to  change  my  religion,  and  from 
an  unbeliever  to  become  a  true  believer.  "Feeling  myself  strong 
enough  in  arguments  to  defend  my  own  religious  principles,  I 
challenged  him  to  demonstrate  to  me  the  superiority  pf  his  creed^ 
telling  him  that  in  that  case  I  should  not  &il  to  adopt  it,  but  not 
till  then.  Upon  this  he  and  his  pupils  beg^i  with  ala^crity  a  spir- 
ited discussion,  in  the  firm  hope  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
overcome  my  arguments ;  but  after  a  little  while  they  found  tbem 
rather  too  strong,  and  were  obliged  to  give  in  without  making 

*  On  this  occasion,  which  was  a  rather  serious  one,  a  most  ridicnlons  misiinder- 
standing  was  caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  dialect  used  in  Timbilktii, 
which  puzzled  me  and  my  companions  very  often,  and  sometimes  made  conyersa- 
tion  between  me  and  my  friends  very  difficult  and  intricate.  When  the  servant 
said  that  we  should  remove  all  our  **  haiw^"  from  our  house,  supposing  that  she 
meant  animals,  we  told  her  that  we  had  only  one  animal  ii^  our  house,  viz.,  my 
horse ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  learned  that  in  Timbiflttu,  which  is  in- 
,  habited  mostly  by  such  Arabs  as  have  been  at  a  former  period  dwellers  in  the 
desert,  and  whose  property  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  camels  and  cattle,  the 
word  *'haiw^"  comprises  all  kinds  of  movable  property. 
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any  fitrther  progress  at  the  time  in  tbeir  endeavors  to  persuade 
me  to  turn  Mohammedan.  This  incident  improved  my  situation 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  basing  my  safety  on  the  sincere 
esteem  which  several  .of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants 
contracted  for  riie. 

WhUe  thu3  gaining  a  more  favorable  position,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  this  unprincipled  man,  I  had  the  pleastire  of  receiving  a  letter 
firom.his  elder,  more  intelligent,  and  straightforward  brother,  the 
3heikh  el  Bakay  himself^  late  in  the  evening  of  the  18th,  ftdl  of 
the  most  assuring  promises  that  I  should  be  quite  safe  under  his 
protection,  and  that  he  would  soon  arrive  to  relieve  me  from  my 
Tmsatisfiactory  position*  And  although  I  felt  very  unwell  all  this 
time,  and  especially  the  very  day  that  I  received  fliis  message,  1 
did  not  lose  a  mo^ient  in  sending  the  sheikh  a  suitable  answer, 
wherein  I  clearly  set  forth  all  the  motives  which  had  induced  me 
to  <visit  this  city,  ill  Conformity  with  the  direct  wish  of  the  British 
govenmient,  whose  earnest  desire  it  was;to  open  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  earth;  mentioning 
among'other  Mohanmiedan  chiefs  with  whom  such  a  relation  ex- 
isted, the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejid,  Mdla  *Abd  e'  Rahman,  and  the 
Imam  of  Maskat;  and  whose  attention  t)ae  region  of  the  Great 
River  (Niger),  together  with  Timbuktu,  had  long  attracted.  At 
the  i^ame  time  I  assured  him  that  his  own  &me  as  a  just  and  high- 
ly intelligent  man,  which  I  had  received  from  my  friends  far  to 
the  east,  in  the  heart  of  Negroland^  had  inspired  me  with  ftdl  con- 
fidence that  I  shpuld  be  safe  under  his  protectiqn.  In  consequence 
of  the  Tiews  which  I  set  forth  in  this  letter  I  was  so  fortunate  as' 
to  gain  the  lasting^steem  of  this  e;xcellent  man,  who  was  so  much 
'  pleased  with  the. contents  of  it  that  on  its  arrival  in  Giindam, 
where  he  was  at  the  time,  he  read  it  to  all  the  principal  men, 
Tawarek,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullan,  in  whose  company  he  was 
staying, 

|tf eanwhile,  in  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  to  secure  the 
interest  of  other  and  more  selfish  people,  I  gave  away  a  great 
many  presents ;  but,  from  what  I  learned  afterward,  i  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  did  not  all  reach  the  persons  for  whoni  they 
were  intended*  Most  of  them  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
greedy  Weled  A'mmer  Walati^  through  whose  hai^ds  they  had 
imfortunately  to  pass. 

The  daythat  I  received  the  important  message  from  the  sheikh 
has  been  impressed  on  my  memory  with  so  much  greater  force,  aiJ 

Vol.  HL— 0 
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it  was  the  grand  festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  the  *Afd  el  Ke- 
bfr.  Here  alsoTin  this  city,  so  jGsu:  remote  &om  the  centre  of  Mo- 
hammedan worship,  the  whole  population,  onihis  important  day, 
said  their  prayers  outside  the  tpwn ;  but  therp  being  no  paramount 
chief  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  of  the  f^tive  iirrangements  the 
ceremonies  exhibited  no' striking  features,  Mid  the  whole  went 
off  very  tamely,  only  smaU  parties'  q£  from  six  to  ten  persons  form- 
ing groups  for  joining  m  prayer,  wh^e  the, whole  procession  com- 
prised scarcely  moi'e  than  .thirty  horses. 

After  my  fever  had  abated  for  a  day  or,  two  it  returned  with 
grelitter  violenceon  the  17th,  and  I  felt  at  tunes  extremely  unwell 
and  very  weak,  and  in  my  feverish  statp  was  less  inclined  to  bear 
with  tranquillity  and  equanimity  all  the  exactions  and  contribu- 
tions levied  upon  me  by  Sfdi  Alawate.  "We  had  a  thiqider-firtojm 
almost  every  day,' followed  now  sgid  then  by  a  tolerable  ^quantity 
of  rain ;  the  greatest  fiill  of  raip,  according  to  the  information 
which  I  was  able  to  gather,  annually  occurring  during  the  month 
of  September,  a  phenomenon  in  entire  harmony  with  the  north- 
erly latitude  of  the  place.  This  humidity,  together  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  open  hall  in  which  I  used  to  pass  the  night  as  weU  as 
'  the  diay,  increased  my  indisposition  not  a  little ;  tut  the  regaid 
for  my  security  did  not  allow  me  to  seek  shelt^  in  the  store-room 
wherein  I  had  placed- my  luggage,  and  which,  being, at  the  back 
of  the  hall,  was  Well  protected  against  cold,  and,  as  it  seemed  at 
least,  even  against  wet  -  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  oppressive*  at-  \ 
mosphere  and  almost  total  darkness  which  papevailed  in  that  close 
.place,  in  tsflking  up  my  residence  there  I  shoiald  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  danger  of  a. sudden  attack,  while  from  the  hall 
where  I  Was  staying  I  was  enabled  to  observe  every  thing  which 
was  goin^  on  in  my  house;  and  through  the  screen  which  pro- 
tected the  opening,  close  by  the  side  of  my  couch,  I  could  observe 
every  body  that  entered  my  yard  long  before  they  saw  me* ,  For 
this  reason  I  preferred  this  place  even"  to  the  room  on  the  terrace, 
although  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  better  air,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  these  upper  rooms  in  general  form  the  private  residehce 
of  most  of  the  people  in  the  town  who  have  the  luxury  of  such 
an  upper  story. 

Mmday^  J&ptember  26th.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  I  was  lying  restlessly  on  my  couch,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
snatch  a  moment's  sleep,  the  f^VftiVh  Sfdi  A'hmed  el  Bakay  ar- 
rived.   The  music,  which  wap  immediately  struck  up  in  front  of 
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1.  Flirttegilih<rf,Mitl«ciaiedto8oiighay,»UMk/'OT»iite-room. 

JL  Second  segiii^  wtth  »  ataircue,  or  *»  Untliii,*'  (S)  letdfaig  to  the 
terrtoe,  "garMtte,''  and  the  front  rootn  on  the  terrace, 
«  where  three  of  my  people  well  armed  were  constantly  keep- 
ing waloh.  *^ 

4.  Inner  eourt-yard. 

&  Uall,  with  two  open  entranoee,  wherein  I  had  my  KfkTenee  by 
night  and  day,  on  the  reed-bed  on  the  right 

t,  Store-room,  capable  of  being  locked  up. 

7.  Covered  passage,  or  corridor. 

8.,  Second  conrt^jrard,  orlglaaUy  intended  for  the  female  depart- 
ment, but  where  I  kept  my  horse,  the  surrounding  rooms  an 
weU  as  the  back  wall  of  the  hense  being  in  a  state  of  decay. 

his  hoiLBe  by  the  women,  was  ill  adapted  to 
procure  me  rest;  while  lie  arrival  of  my 
protector,  on  whose  disposition  and  power 
"*"  the  puccess  of  my  whole  tmdertaking  and 
my  own  personal  safety  fully  depended,  ex- 
cited niy  imagination  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  increase  my 
feveridi  state,  ^ 

The  following  day  I  was  so  ill  ^  to  be  quite  unable  to' pay;  my 
r^pects  to  my  protector,  who  sent  me  a  message  begging  me  to 
quiet  myself  as  I  might  rest  assured  that  nothing  but  my  sue* 
cumbing  to  illness  could  prevent  me  from  safdy  returning  to,  my 
native  home.  Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  of  his  hospitable  disposi- 
tion,  he  sent  me  a  handsome  present,  consisting  of  two  oxen,  two 
sheep,  two  Ikrge  vessels  of  butter,  on^  camel  load,  or  "suniye," 
of  rice,  and  another  of  negro  com,  cautioning  me,  at  the  same 
time,  against  eating  any  food  which  did  not  come  from  his  own 
house.  In  order  to  cheer  my  spirits  he  at  once  begged  me  to 
choose  between  the  three  roads  by  which  I  wanted  to  return 
home — either  through  the  country  of  the  Fdlbe,  or  in  a  boat  on 
the  river,  or,  by  land,  through  the  district  of  the  Tawarek. 

As  from  the  first  I  had  been  fully  aware  that  neither  the  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  and  especially  that  of  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country,  the  Fulbe,  nor  the  state  of  my  means,  would  al- 
low me  to  proceed  westward,  and  as  I  felt  persuaded  that  laying 
down  the  course  of  the  Niger  fix^m  Timbtiktu  to  Say  would  fer 
outweigh  in  importance  a*  journey  through  the  upper  country 
toward  the  Senegal,  t  was  firm  in  desiring  from  the  beginning  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  G6g6.  For,  not  deeming  it  prudent,  in  order 
to  avoid  creating  unnecessaiy  suspicion,  to  lay  too  great  stress 
xipon  navigating  the  jriver,  I  preferred  putting  forward  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  as  in  visiting  that  place 
I  was  sure  that  I  should  see  at  least  the  greater  part  o£  the 
river,  while  at  the  same  time  I  should  come  into  contact  with 
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the  Tawarek,  who  are  the  ruling  tribe  throughout  its  whole 
course. 

But  the  genetous  oflfer  of  my  friend  was  rather  premature ;  and 
if  at  that  time  I  had  known  that  I  was  still  to  linger  in  this  quar- 
ter for  eight  months  longer,  in  my  then  feeble  condition,  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  support  such  an  idea;  but  fortunately 
Providence  does  not  reveal  to  man  what  awaits  him,  and  he  toUs 
oh.  without  rest  in  the  dark. 

Ttiesday,  September  27 ih.  This  was  the  anniversaiy  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Overweg,  my  last  and  only  European 'companion,  whom 
I  had  now  outlived  a  whole  year;  and  whom,  considering  the 
,  feeble  state  of  my  ^ealth  at  this  time,  while  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed with  the  greatest  aiixiety,  I  wad  too  likely  soon  to  follow 
to  the  grave.  Nevertheless,  feeling  a  little  better  when  rising 
from  my  simple  couch  in  the  morning,  and  confiding  in  the  pro- 
tection tendered  nie  by  a  man  whose  straightforward  character 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  which  plainly  appeared 
in  the  few  lines  which  I  had  received  from  him,  I  fondly  cher- 
ished the  hop$  that  this  day  next  year  it  might  be  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  &irly  embarked  upon  my  home  joum^  fix)m  Ne* 
groland,  and  perhaps  not  ta  be  far  from  hc«ne  itself.  I  therefore; 
with  cheerftd  spirit,  made  myself  ready  for  my  first  audience,  and 
leaving  my  other  presents  behind,  and  taldng  only,  a  small  six- 
barreled  pistol  with  me,*  which  I  was  to  present  to  the  sheikh,  I 
proceeded  to  his  house,  which  was  almost  opposite  i  my  'own, 
there  intervening  between  them  only  a  narrow  lane  and  a  small- 
square,  where  the  sheikh  had  established  his  "msid,"  or  daily 
place  of  prayer.  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  son  of  Sfdi  Mohalnmed,  and 
grandson  of  Sfdi  Mukhtar,*of  the  tribe  of  the  Kunta,  was;at  that 
time  a  man  of  about  fifty,  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  full"  proportioned,  with  a  cheerftd,  intelligent,  and  almost 
European  countenarice,^  of  a  rather  blackish  complexion,  with 
whiskers  of  tolerable  length,  intermingled  with  some  gray  hair,' 
dtid  with  dark  eyelashes.  His  dress  consisted  at  the  time  of 
nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  a  fiinged  shawl  thrown  loosely  over  the  * 
head,  and  trowsers,  both  of  the  same  color. 

I  foimd  my  host  in  the  small  upper  room  on  the  terrace,  in 
company  with  his  young  nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  and 
two  confidential  pupils,  and,  at  the  very  first  glance  which  I  ob- 
tained of  him,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a  man  whose 

*  For  the  whole  genealogy  of  the  skeikh,  see  AppeAdix  VII. 
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countenance  itself  bore  testimoi^y  to  a  stra^htforwatd  and  manly 
character ;  both,  which  qualities  I  had  found  so  sadly  wanting  in 
his  younger  brother,  Sfdi  Alawate-  Cheered  by  the  expresteion 
of  good-nature  in  liis  countenance  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  re- 
ceive me,  and,  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  I  paid  him  my  compli- 
ments with  entire  confidence,  and  entered  into  a  conversation, 
which  was  devoid  of  any  affected  and  empty  ceremonious  phrases, 
but  from  the  first  moment  was  an  imrestrained  exchjmge  of 
thc5lights  between  two  persons  who,  with  great  national  diversity 
gf  manners  and  ideas,  meet  for  the  first  time. 

The  pistol,  however,  with  which  I  presented  him,  soon  directed 
our  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans  in 
manufacturing  skill,  and  in  the  whole  scale  of  human  existence ; 
and  one  of  the  first  questions  which  my  host  put  to  me  was, 
whether  it  was  true,  as  the  Rais  (Major  Laing)  had  informed  his 
father,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  during  his  stay  in  A'zawad,  that  the  cap- 
ital of  the  British  empire  contained  twenty  times  100,000  people. 

I  then  learned  to  my  great  satisfaction  what  I  afterward  found 
confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  in  Major  Laing's  correqwndence,* 
that  this  most  enterprising  but  unfortunate  traveler,  having  been 
plundered  and  almost  killed  by  the  Tawarekf  in  the  valley 
Ah^nnet,  on  his  way  from  Tawat,  was  conducted  by  his  guides 
to,  and  made  a  long  stay  at  the  camp  or  station  of  the  sheikh's 
father,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  in  the  hillet  Sidi  el  Mukhtar,  the  place 
generally  called  by  Major  Laing  Beled  Sfdi  Mohammed^  but 
sometimes  Beled  Sfdi  Mooktar,  the  major  being  evidently  puz- 
zled as  to  these  names,  and  apt  to  confound  the  then  head  of  the 
family,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  with  the  ancestor  Sfdi  Mukhtar,  after 
whom  that  holy  place  has  been  called.  It  is  situated  half  a  day's 
JQUmey  from  the  fi^uented  well  Bel  Mehan,  on  the  great  north- 
erly road,  but  is  at  present  deserted.:]: 

*  See  Major  Laing's  Letters  in  the  Edinburgh  Beriew,  rol.  xxxTiii.,  ^828, 
p.  IOI7  et  Meq.f  and  toL  xxxix. 

t  There  can  not  be  the  least  donbt  that,  in  addition  to  the  love  of  plunder,  it 
was  also  a  certain  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  mischief  inflicted  npon  their  country- 
meh  by  the  heroic  Mango  Park  which  prompted  this  ferocious  act  of  the  Tawirek ; 
and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  presentiment  that  Major  Laing  had,  on  setting 
out  from  Taw^t,  of  what  awaited  him,  as  most  distinctly  embodied  in  some  of  his 
letters,  dated  Taw^t,  January,  1826,  especially  in  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Ban^ ' 
dinel,  £sq.,  which  General  Edward  Sabine,  the  great  friend  of  the  distinguished 
traveler,  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect. 

X  Instead  of  communicating  the  itinerary  fh>m  rtimbilktu  to  the  hillet  in  my  col- 
lection of  itineraries  through  the  western  half  of  the  desert,  at  the  end  of  the  {oU 
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We  thtis  came  to  speak  of  Major  Laing,  here  known  under  the 
name  of  E^  Eafe  (the  Major),  the  only  Christiah  that  my  host  and 
most  of  the  people  hereabouts  had  ever  seen ;  the  French  travel- 
er, E^n6  Caillid,  who  traversed  this  tract  in  1828,  having,  in  his 
poor  disguise,  entirely  escaped  their  observation,  not  to  speak  of 
the  sailors  Adams  and  Scott,  who  are  said  to  have  visited  this 
place,  although  their  narrative  does  not  reveal  a  single  trait  which 
can  be  identified  with  its  features. 

Major  Laing,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  intercourse,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversaticm,  and  my  noble  friend  never 
failed  to  express  his  admiration,  not  only  of  the  major's  bodily 
strength,  but  of  his  noble  and  chivalrous  character,*  I  made  im* 
mediate  inquiries  with  regwd  to  Major  Laing's  papers,  but  unfor- 
tunately, not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of  iho  blue  book  con- 
taining all  the  papers  relating  to  that  case,  I  had  not  the  means 
of  establishing  all  the  points  disputed.  I  only  learned  that  at  the 
time  none  of  those  papers  were  in  existence,  although  the  sheikh 
himself  told  me  that  the  major,  while  staying  in  A'zawad,  had 
drawn  up  a  map  of  the  whole  northerly  part  of  the  desert  from 
Tawat  a^  far  south  as  the  hillet  or  the  place  of  residence  of  his 
fether. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  were  conversing  about  the  fati^  of  my  pre- 
cursor in  the  exploration  of  these  regions,  my  host  assured  me  re- 
peatedly of  my  own  perfect  safety  in  the  place,  and  promised  that 
he  would  send  the  most  fiuthftd  of  his  followers,  Mohammed  el 

lowing  Tolame,  where  it  would  be  overlooked  by  the  general  reader,  I  prefer  iQ- 
serting  it  in  this  place : 
1^  day,  Tentfg  el  hay,  or  Ten^  el  h^',  a  well  where  all  the  roads  meet     A 

great  many  celebrated  localities  along  this  part  of  the  road. 
I  day,  Tin-tah(5n,  about  the  heat  of  the  day;  a  locality  so  called  from  an  emi- 
nence, "tahdn." 
I  day,  Worozfl,  a  well  with  a  rich  supply  of  water,  about  the  same  time. 

1  day,  E'n-eldhi,  a  whole  day.   ,  Fr6m  hence  to  the  small  town  Bt(-JebAa,  pass- 

ing 1^  the  weU  e'  Twfl,  2  days.  ' 

2  days,  Enfk ;  8  days  from  A'ra^to ;  H  from  Bif-Jeb^a.     Close  to  Enfk  is 

Mdrizft* 
1  day,  Bel-Mehin,  a  rich  and  famous  well ;  a  long  day,  keeping  along  a  yall^y 
inclosed  between  the  sand-hills,  **£'gif,"  toward  the  W.,  and  the  black 
mountains  of  A'deri^  toward  the  £. 
Idayj.mUete' Sheikh.  * 

*  It  is  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  observe  how  Major  Laing  himseU; 
in  the  letters  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  speaks  of  the  kind  reception 
given  to  him,  when  severely  wounded,  by  the  sheikh  and  maraboot  (Merkbat) 
Mooktar,  or  rather  Sldi  Mohammed.    See,  especially,  p.  105. 
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*Aish,  with  me  to  the  Tawarek,  firom  whence  I  might  continue 
my  journey  in  the  company  erf  my  former  comptoion.  Such,  I 
thJTilr,  was  really  his  intention  at  the  time,  but  circumstances, 
which  I  am  soon  to  detsdl,  were  to  change  all  these  premature 
plans, 

^  Having  returned  to  my  quarters!  sent  my  host  his  present^ 
which  confflsted  of  three  bemuses,  viz.,  one  helali,  or  wMte„  silk 
and  cotton  mixed,  and  two  of  the  finest  cloth,  one  of  green  and 
the  other  of  red  color ;  two  cloth  kaftans,  one  black  and  the  other 
yellow ;  a  carpet  fix)m  Constantinople ;  fpur  tobes,  viz.,  one  very 
rich,  of  the  kind  cdled  "  harir,"  and  bought  for  80,000  shells,  or 
twelve  dollars,  one  of  the  kind  called  filfil,  and  two  best  black 
tobes;  tw^ity  Spanish  dollars  in  silver;  three  black  shawls,  and 
several  smaller  articles,  the  whole  amotmting  to  the  value  of  about 
£30.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  me,  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  liberality  of  the  government  in  whose  service  t  was  visiting 
him,  and  stating  that  he  did  not  want  any  thing  more  from  me ; 
but  he  begged  that  after  my  safe  return  home,  I  would  not  forget 
him,  but  would  request  her  majesty's  government  to  send  him 
some  good  fire-arms  and  some  Arabic  books;  and  I  considered  - 
myself  authorized  in  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  Eng- 
hah  government  would  not  feil  to  acknowledge  his  services,  if  he 
.acted  in  a  straightforward  manner  throughout 

'Pleasant  and  cheering  as  was  this  whole  interview,  neverthe- 
less, in  consequence  of  1ihe<x>nsiderable  excitement  which  it  caused 
me  in  my  weak  state,  I  felt  my  head  greatly  affected ;  and  I  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  fit  about  noon  the  following  day,  just  as  I 
was  gomg  to  pay  another  visit  to  my  firiend.  On  the  last  day  of 
September  I  entered  into  a  rather  warm  dispute  with  Alawate, 
whom  I  mict  at  his  brother's  house,  and  whose  imgenerous  con- 
duct I  could  not  forget.  My  protector  not  possessing  sufficient 
energy,  and,  in  his  position,  not  feeling  independent  enough  to 
rebuke  his  brother  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused  me,  beg- 
ged me  repcjatedly  to  bear  patiently  his  importunities,  though  he 
was  aware  of  my  reasons  for  disliking  him.  On  another  occasion 
he  made  me  fire  off  the  six-barreled  pistol  in  fix)nt  of  his  house, 
tiefore  a  numerous  assemblage  of  people.  This  caused  extraor- 
dinary excitement  and  astonishment  among  the  people,  and  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  upon  my  fixture  safety,  as  it  made  them 
believe. that  I  had  arms  all  over  my  pelrson,  and  could  fire  as 
many  times  as  I  liked. 
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Thus  the  montli  of  Septemb^  ooncluded  satisfecforily  and  most 
auspiciously,  as  it  seemed.  For  I  had  not  only  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing in  safety  this  city,  but  I  was  also  well  received  on  the  whole ; 
and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  how  I  was  to  return  home  by 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  the  safest  route.  But  all  my  pros- 
pects changed  with  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  situation  increased,  and  all  hopes  of  a  speedy  depar- 
ture appeared  to  be  at  an  end.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
of  October,  a  considerable  troop  of  armed  men,  mustering  about 
twenty  muskets,  arrived  from  Hamda-Allahi,  the  residence  of  the 
Shekho  ATimedu  ben  ATmiedu,  to  whose  nominal  sway  the  town 
of  Timbiiktu  and  the  whole  province  has  been  subjected  since  the 
conquest  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  These 
people  brought  with  them  an,  order  from  the  oapital  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  town ;  and,  Hammadi,  the  n^hew  and  rival  of  the 
Sheikh  el.  Bakay,  feeling  himself  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
such  a  force,  availed  himself  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  en- 
hancing his  influence,  and,  in  consequence,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  commanding  them,  in  stringent 
terms,  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  emfr,  and,  in  the  event  of  my 
offering  resistance,  not  even  to  ^are  my  life. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  my  protector,  as  far  as  a 
man  of  a  rather  weak  chariacter  was  capable  of  any  firm  resolu- 
tion, had  intended  to  send  me  off  by  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  should  offer ;  but  the  ord^  issued  by  the  emir  of  Hamda- 
Allahi  {to  whose  authority  he  was  vehemently  opposed),  that. I 
should  be  forthwith  driven  out  of  the  town  or  slain,  roUsed  his 
^irit  of  opposition.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  difficulties  6f  my 
leaving  this  place  in  safety  were  thus  gready  augniented.  All 
thoughts  of  my  immediate  departure  were  therefore  set  adde; 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  regard  to  my  security,  but  much  more 
from  an  anxious  desire  to  show  the  Fullan,  or  Ptilbe,  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  me  here,  notwithstanding  their  hostile  disposition 
and  their  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  There  were,  besides,  the 
yitrigUes  of  the  Walati,  my  guide  on  the  journey  from  Yagha, 
who,  finding  that  the  sheikh  did  not  approve  of  his  dishonest 
conduct  toward  me,  endeavored  to  get  me  out  of  his  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  deal  with  me  as  he  liked.  My  broker,  too, 
*Ali  el  A'geren,  seeing  the  difficulties  of  my  atuation,  gave  me 
entirely  up,  making  his  own  safety  the  only  object  of  his  thoughts. 

The  sheikh,  when  he  had  fully  understood  what  I  had  told  him 
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with  regard  to  the  power  and  the  political  principles  of  the  sover- 
eigij  of  Great  Britain,  had  determined  to  write  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  expressing  his  satisfection  that  I  had  come  to  pay  him 
my  compliments,  and  in  order  to  endeavor  to  countered  the  dis- 
couraging effects  produced  by  the  account  of  Major  Laing's  death, 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  for  himself  a  few  presents.  This  letter, 
it  was  understood  in  the  beginning,  I  myself  should  take  with  me ; 
but  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October,  I  suddenly,  to  my  great 
amazement,  received  the  intelligence  that  I  was  to  send  my  man, 
*AH  el  A'geren,  to  Ghadames  or  Tripoli  with  this  letter,  accompa- 
nying it  with  a  note  from  my  own  hand,  whUe  I  myself  remained 
"behind,  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  in  Timbuktu,  imtil  the  articles  which 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  had  written  for  wqre  received.  But  I  was 
not  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  intrigues  of  my  own  people ;  and 
the  following  morning  I  sent  a  simple  protest  to  the  sheikh,  stat- 
ing that  as  for  himself  he  might  do  just  as  he  liked,  and  if  he  chose 
to  keep  me  as  a  prisoner  or  hostage  he  might  do  so  as  long  as  he 
thought  fit,  but  that  he  must  not  expect  to  receive  so  much  as  a 
needle  from  the  government  that  had  sent  me  until  I  myself 
should  h^e  returned  in  safety.  .My  host,  too,  had  just  before  in- 
timated to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  deliver  my  horse  and  my 
gun  into  his  hands ;  but  I  sent  him  an  ^answer  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  should  leave  my  house  until  my  head  had  left  my 
shoulders.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  a  person  of  so  mean  a 
character  as  the  Walati  should  for  a  moment  gain  the  upper  hand 
of  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  disposition  as  the  sheikh ;  but  it 
was  quite  natural  that  this  clever  rogue  should  continually  incite 
Sf  di  A'lawate  to  make  new  demands  upon  my  small  store  of  val- 
uable articles. 

*  Meanwhile,  while  I  was  thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, I  was  not  free  ftt>m  anxiety  in  other  respects.  A  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  the  most  plentiful  rain  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced during  my  stay  in  this  place,  had  in  the  afternoon  c«f 
the  3d  October  inundated  my  house,  and,  breaking  through  the 
wall  of  my  store-room,  had  damaged  the  whole  of  my  luggage, 
my  books,  and  medicines,  as  well  as  my  presents  and  articles  of 
^Lcbange.  But  my  situation  was  soon  to  improve^  as  the  sheikh 
became  aware  of  the  faithless  and  despicable  character  of  my  for- 
mer companion  and  guide ;  and  while  he  ordered  the  latter  to 
fetch  my  camels  from  A'ribfnda,  which  it  was  now  but  too  appa- 
rent he  hi4  sold  on  his  own  account  instead  of  havii^  ihem  taken 
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care  of  for  me,  he  informed  me  of  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Walati^  previous  character  and  disreputable  habits. 

The  Emir  of  Hamda-Allahi's  sending  a  force  to  Timbuktu  in 
order  to  dispose  of  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
my  protector,  had  caused  a  considerable  reaction  in  the  whole  re- 
lation of  the  sheikh  to  the  townsj^eople,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  pitch  his  camp  outside  the  city,  in  order  to  convince  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  Fullan  in  particular,  that  he  did  not  depend 
up<5n  them,  but  had  mightier  friends  and  a  more  powerful  spell 
upon  which  he  could  safely  rely.  He  had  even,  while  still  absent 
in  Ghindam,  opened  communication  with  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tadem^kket,  to  this  effect 

But  all  these  proceedings  required  more  energy  and  a  more  war- 
like character  than,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  friend  and  protector 
actually  possessed ;  and  our  adversaries  were  so  busy,  that,  in  the 
night  of  the  9th,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Tawarek,  who 
were  well  known  not  to  be  fiiendly  disposed  toward  him,  he  was 
so  intimidated  that  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  himself  came 
to  my  house,  rousing  us  from  our  sleep  and  requesting  us  most 
urgently  to  keep  watch,  as  he  was  afraid  that  something  was  going 
on  against  me.  We  therefore  kept  a  constant  look-out  the  whole 
night  on  our  terrace,  and  seeing  that  the  rear  of  our  house  was  in 
a  partial  «tate  of  decay,  facilitating  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  we 
set  to  work  early  in  the  morning  repairing  the  wall  and  barricad- 
ing it  with  thorny  bushes.  The  artisans  of  the  town  were  so 
afraid  of  the' party  hostile  to  me,  who  were  the  nominal  rulers, 
that  iio  one  would  undertake  the  task  of  repairing  my  house. 
However,  the  more  intelligent  natives  of  the  place  did  aU  in  their 
power  to  prevent  my  learned  friend  from  leaving  the  town,  as  they 
felt  sure  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  the  commencement  of 
troubles.  The  consequence  was  that  we  did  not  get  off  on  the 
loth,  although  the  sheikh  had  sent  his  wife  and  part  of  his  effects 
away  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  not  till  a  htile  before  noon 
the  following  day  that  we  actually  left  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  liXVm 

FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  DESU^T.-:— POLITICAL  COMBINATIONS. — 
GREAT  MOSQUE. — GROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN. 

October  llth.  This  was  ^  important  moment  for  myself  as, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  sheikh,  who  lived 
only  a  few  yards  across  the  street,  and  an  almost  daily  prometiade 
on  my  ternace,  I  had  not  moved  about  since  my  arrival  With  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  critical  position  in  ^hich  I  was  placed, 
I  foDowed  my  protector,  who,  mounted  on  his  fevorite  white 
mare,  led  the  way  throtigh  the  streets  of  the  town,  along  which 
the  fU3sembled  natives  were  thronging  in  order  to  get  a  glance  at 
me.  Leaving  the  high  mounds  of  rubbish  which  constitute  the  . 
ground-work  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  on  our  left,  and 
pursuing  a  north-northeasterly  direction  over  a  sandy  tract  cov- 
ered with  stunted  bushes,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  near  a 
well  five  miles  fix>m  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  our 
horses,  after  a  march  of  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  camp, 
which  could  easily  be  reco^ized  at  a  great  distance  by  two  large 
white  cotton  tents,  whose  size  and  situation  made  them  copspicu- 
ous  above  some  fflnaller  leathern  dwellings.  It  was  just  about 
sunset;  and  the  open  ooimtry  with  its  rich  mimosas,  and  with 
the  camp  on- the  rising  grotmd,  the  white  sandy  soil  (rf  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  la^  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  presented  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  The  younger  inhabitants  of  the  camp,  in- 
cluding Biba  Ahmed  and  'Abidfn,  two  fevorite  boys  of  the 
sheikh,  one  five,  the  other  four  years  of  age,  came  out  to  meet 
us ;  and  I  soon  afterward  found  myself  lodged  in  an  indigenous 
tent  of  camel's  hair,  which  was  pitched  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  be- 
longmg  to  Mohammed  el  Khalfl,  a  relative  of  the  sheikh,  who 
had  come  fix)m  his  native  home  in  Tfris,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  share  his  uncle's  blessing. 

In  this  encampment  we  passed  severed  days  in  the  most  qmet 
and  retired  maimer,  when  my  fiiend  revealed  to  me  his  course  of , 
action.    It  was  his  intention,  he  said,  to  bring  the  old  chief  Ga- 
laijo,  fix>m  the  place  of  his  exile  in  Champag^re,  back  to  this  part 
of  Negroland,  which  he  had  formerly  ruled,  and  to  reinstate  him, 
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by , the  aid  of  the  Tawarek,  in  the  government  of  Masina  with  the 
residence  Hamda-Allahi,  of  which  he  was  to  deprive  the  family 
of  Lebbo.  But  even  if  it  was  true,  as  he  said,  that  the  Fiilbe 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  settled  between  Fermagha  and  Giin- 
dam,  as  those  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Dalla,  Dwenza,  and 
Gilg6ji,  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  Lebbo,  such  a  project 
appeared  to  me  to  require  a  greater  share  of  perseverance  and  de- 
termination than,  from  all  that  I  had  seen,  I  Could  believe  my 
noble  friend  posBessed.  However,  he  entertained  no  doubt  at 
?  that  time  that  Alkiittabu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Tawarek  himself^ 
would  come  to  his  aid  widiout  delay  and  conduct  me,  under  his 
powerftil  protection,  safely  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

However  exaggerated  the  projects  of  my  protector  were,  con- 
sidering his  mild  disposition,  and  although  by  exasperating  the 
Fiilbp  more  and  more,  he  no  doubt  increased  the  (JiiBculties  of 
my  situation,  the  moving  of  his  encampment  outside  the  town 
afforded,  me  a  great  deal  of  relief,  both  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  air  which  it  procured  me>  and  of  the  varied  scenery.  - 1 
could  also  get  here  a  little  exercise,  although  the  more  open  the 
country  was,  the  greater  care  I  had.  to  take  of  my  safety.  In 
the  morning,  particularly,  the  camp  presented  a  very  animated 
sight.  The  two  large  white  tents  of  cotton  cloth,  with  their  top- 
covering,  or  "  saramme,"  of  checkered  design,  and  their  woolen 
curtains  of  vmous  colors,  were  half  opened  to  allow  the  morning 
air  to  pervade  them.  The  other  smaller  ones  were  grouped  pic- 
tturesquely  around  on  the  slope,  which  was  enlivened  by  camels^ 
cattle,  and  goata  that  were  just  being  driven  out  All  nature  was 
awake  and  full  of  bustie,  and  the  trees  were  swarming  with  white 
pigeons.  In  the  evening,  again,  there  were  the  cattie  returning 
from  their  pasturage,  the  slaves  bringing  water  on  the  backs  of 
the  a3ses,  and  the  people  grouped  together  in  the  simple  place  of 
devotion,  laid  out  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  say  their  pray- 
ers, guided  by  the  melodious  voice  o£  their  teacher,  who  never 
failed  to  join  them.  At  this  time  a  chapter  of  the  Kuran  was 
chanted  by  the  best  instructed  of  t^e  pupils,  and  continued  often 
till  a  lAte  hour  at  night,  the  sound  of  tiiese  beautiful  verses,  in 
their  melodious  fall,  reverberating  from  the  downs  around;  at 
other  times  animated  conversation  ensued,  and  numerous  groups 
gathered  on  the  open  ground  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

We  returned  into  the  town  on  the  13th.  The  first  day  had 
passed  off  rather  quietly,  save  tiiat  a  party  of  twelve  Imdshagh, 
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of  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaxen,  partly  mounted  on  camels,  partly 
on  horses,  trespassed  on  the  hospitality  of  the  sheikh.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  swords,  and  was  not.  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  they  Vere  all  manufactured  in  the  German 
town  of  Solingen,  as  indeed  were  almost  all  the  swords  of  these 
Tawarek  or  Im6diagh. 

The  interests  .of  the  different  members  of  the  &mily  now  began 
to  clash.  The  sheikh  himself  was  firm  in  his  opposition  against 
the  Fdlbe,  and  requested  me  in  fiiture,  when  I  visited  him,  to 
come  to  his  house  fully  armed,  in  order  to  show  our  adversaries 
that  I  was  ready  to  repulse  any  violence ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  protested  that,  as  I  came  with  peaceable  intentions,  nothing 
could  be  farther  fix)m  my  wish  than  to  cause  any  disturbance  in 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Sidi  A'lawate,  suborned  one 
of  the  sheikh's  pupils  to  make  another  attempt  to  coil  vert  me  to 
Islamism.  This  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  followers 
of  the  sheikh,  having  resided,  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  family, 
first  with  the  Sheikh  Sidi  Mohammed,  then  with  his  eldest  son,  El 
Mukhtar,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  a  sheikh  during 
Major  Laing's  residence  in  A'zawad,  and  finally  with  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay  himself  originally  belonged  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Welad  Eashid,  whose  settlements  in  Waday  I  have  mentioned  on 
ft  former  occasion.  Partly  on  this  account,  partly  on  account  oi 
his  great  religious  knowledge,  and  his  volubility  of  speech,  he 
possessed  great  influence  with  all  the  people,  although  his  pru- 
dence and  forbearance  were  not  conspicuous.  But,  finding  that 
his  usual  arguments  in  fa.vor  of  his  creed  did  not  avail  with  me, 
he  soon  desisted.  This  was  the  last  time  these  p^ple  attempted 
to  m^e  me  a  proselyte  to  their  religion,  with  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  serious  advice  firom  my  friends  under  the  tem- 
porary pressure  of  J)olitical  difficulties. 

The  emfr  of  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Katiri,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  whose  colleague,  Belle,  ^as  absent  at  the  t^me, 
having  advised  my  protector  to  take  me  again  out  of  the  town  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  Kadhi  Almied  Weled  F'aamme,  who  was  going  to 
Hamda-Allahi,  and  who  was  especially  hostUely  disposed  toward 
me,  should  have  left,  we  again  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
October;  but,  having  staid  in  the  encampiiient  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  we  returned  to  the  town  the  same  iafter- 
noon,  but  left  again  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  kafla 
of  the  Tawatiye  was  ready  to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the 
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north,  and  staid  with  Item  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
were  encamped  in  about  twenty-four  small  leathern  tents  round 
the  well  where  we  had  a  few  days  previously  watered  our  horses, 
and  mustered  more  than  fifty  muskets,  each  of  them  being  armed, 
moreover,  with  a  spear  and  sword;  but  notwithstanding  their 
numbers,  and  the  circumstance  that  a  rather  respectable  man,  of 
the  name  of  Haj  ATimed,  the  wealthiest  person  of  Insala  or  * Ain^ 
Sala,  was  among  them,  and  was  to  accompany  them  as  &r  as 
M'amiin,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  go  with  this  caravan,  and  thus  to 
deprive  mjrself  of  the  opportunity  of  surveying  the  river,  nor  did 
my  protector  himself  seem  to  find  in  this  northerly  road  any  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  my  safe  return  home,  I  therefore  only  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  in  order  to  send  to  Europe,  by  way  of 
Ghadames,  a  short  report  of  my  arrival  in  Timbiiktu,  and  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  political  circumstances  (k)nnected  with  my  stay 
in  the  city. 

The  caravan  having  started  the  following  morning,  wfe  staid 
Wo  days  longer  in  the  camp,  and  then  once  more  returned  into 
'the  town,  without  any  ferther  difficulty,  in  the  company  of  S£di 
Alawate,  who  had  come  out  to  join  us  with  a  body  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  who  behaved  now,  on  the  whole,  much  more  amiably 
toward  me.  He  even  gave  me  some  interesting  particulars  witli 
respect  to  S^o,*  which  place  he  had  visited  some  time  before, 
levying  upon  Dembo,  then  king  of  Bambara,  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion of  gold.  This  king,  who  was  sprung  ftom  a  Ptillo  mother, 
had  succeeded  his  father  Farma,  the  son  of  the  king  mentioned 
by  Mungo'  Park  imder  the  name  of  Mansong,  two  years  pre- 
viously.! 

The  Ftilbe,  however,  did  not  give  up  tiieir  point,  and,  as  they 
did  not  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  open  vio- 

*  The  chief  informadon  related  to  the  ciicnniBtance  that  all  the  fonr  quarters  of 
that  town,  together  with  two  other  quarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  are  included  in 
the  place,  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  has  been  stated  already  in 
BecueU  des  Voyages,  torn.  iL,  p.  58.  Mungo  Park,  who  states  (First  Jcamey,  p^ 
195)  the  contrary,  was  evidently  mista|[en ;  and  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  passed  by  S^go,  as  a  despised  and  suspected  person,  his  mistake  is  easily  , 
intelligible.  The  two  quarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  still  belong  to  S^go  are 
called  Ben^ilkord  and  Bammabtfgu,  in  the  former  of  which  a  well-frequented  mar- 
ket is  held.    There  is,  besides,  a  viUage  close  by  called  Bebtou 

t  My  information  as  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bimbara  does  not  agree 
with  that  received  by  M.  Faidherbe,  the  present  Governor  of  Senegal,  published  in 
the  "Revue  Cotoniale,"  1857,  p.  279.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  another 
place. 
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lence,  made  an  indirect  attack  upon  me  by  putting  in  irons  on  die 
27th  some  Arabs  or  Moors,  on  the  pretext  of  having  neglected 
their  prayers,  thereby  protesting  strongly  enough  against  a  person 
of  an  entirely  different  creed  staying  in  the  town.  The  Emir  Ka- 
liii  himself,  who,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense, 
was  in  a  most  awkward  position ;  and  when  the  kadhi  informed 
him  that,  if  he  was  not  able  to  execute  the  order  which  he  had 
received  fix>m  his  liege  lord,  he  should  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  Timbtiktu,  he  refused  to  have  recourse  to  violence  till 
he  had'  receiv^  stricter  orders  to  that  effect  and  more  effectual 
aid;  for,  in  the  event  of  his  having  driven  me  out,  and  any  thing 
having  befallen  Ine,  the  whole  blame  would  be  thrown  upon  him, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  Sfdi  Bu-Bakr  the  governor,  who,  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  had  obHged  the  Bais  (Major 
Laing)  to  leave  the  town,  and  thus,  in  some  measture,  was  the 
cause  of  his  deatb,  that  distinguished  traveler  having  thrown  him- 
self in  despair  into  the  arms  of  Hamed  Weled  *Abdda,  the  chief 
of  the  Berabfsh,  who  murdered  him  in  the  desert 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emfr  endeavored  to  dissuade  my 
protector,  who  was  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  Alkiittabu,*  the 
great  chief  of  the  Awelimmiden,  to  summon  him  to  his  assistance, 
fix>m  carrying  out  his  intention,  fearing  lest  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding might  be  a  serious  conflict  between  the^Tawarek  and  the 
Fiilbe.  However,  fix>m  all  that  I  saw,  I  became  aware  that  the 
chance  of  my  departure  waa  more  remote  than  ever,  and  that,  at 
least  this  year,  there  was  very  Utile  prospect  of  my*  leaving  this 
place;  for  the  messenger  whom  the  sheikh  was  to  send  to  the 
Tarki  chie^  and  of  whose  departure  there  had  been  much  talk  for 
so  long  a  time,  had  not  yet  left,  and  the  chieTs  residence  was 
several  hundred  miles  off.  I  therefore  again  protested  to  my 
friend  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  set  out  on  my  home  jour- 
ney as  sbon  as  possible,  and  that  I  felt  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
continual  procrastination.  ^ 

Several  circumstances  concurred  at  this  time  to  make  me  feel  the 
delay  the  more  deeply,  so  that  notwithstanding  my  sincere  esteem 
for  my  protector,  I  thought  it  better,  when  he  again  left  the  toi^ 
in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  to  remain  where  I  was ;  for  after  my 

*  I  win  here  remark,  although  I  hare  to  speak  repeatedly  of  this  chiefs  that  the 
name  seems  to  be  an  abbreTiation,  meaning  probably  .yjlt  l.-Vi^j  that  Is,  **  pil- 
lar of  the  faith.**  '    • 
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return  from  our  last  excursion,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  cold 
during  the  night,  I  had  been  visited  by  a  serious  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, which  had  rendered  me  quite  lame  for  a  day  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  my  departure,  the  Walati,  whom 
I  had  sent  out  at  a  great  expense  to  bring  my  horses  and  camels 
fix)m  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  brought  back  my  horses  in 
the  most  emaciated  condition.  As  for  the  camels,  he  had  intend- 
ed to  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use ;  but  I  defeated  his  scheme 
by  making  a  present  of  them  to  the  sheikh.  This  brought  all  the 
Walati's  other  intrigues  to  light,  especially  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  presented  a  small  pistol  (which  I  had  given  to  himself) 
to  Hammadi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  intimating  liat  it  came  fix>m  me, 
and  thus  endangering  my  whole  position,  by  making  the  sheikh 
believe  that  I  was  giving  presents  to  his  rivals  and  bis  enemies. 
But  my  protector  acted  nobly  on  this  occasion ;  for  he  not  only 
warned  me  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Walati,  and  would  not. 
lend  an  ear  to  his  numerous  calumnies  against  me,  but  he  even 
preferred  me,  the  Christian,  to  my  Mohammedan  companion,  the 
M^jebrf,  *Ali  el  A'geren,  who  was  sometimes  led,  through  fear,  to 
tal^e  the  part  of  the  Walati ;  and  the  Mdjebri,  who  thought  him- 
self  almost  a  sherif,  and  was  murmuring  his  pmyers  the  whole 
evening  long,  felt  not  a  little  hurt  and  excited  when  he  found 
that  the  sheikh  placed  infinitely  more  reliance  upon  me  than 
upon  himself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  sheikh  how  sensible  I  was  of  the  con- 
fidence which  he  placed  in  me,  I  made  a  present  of  a  blue  cloth 
kaftan  to  Mohammed  Boy,  the  son  of  the  chief  Galaijo,  who  had 
studied  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  now  about  to  return 
home  by  way  of  Hamda- Allahi.  But,  unluckily,  I  had  not  many 
such  presents  to  offer,  and  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Mulay  *  Abd 
e'  Salam,  who  had  sent  me  a  hospitable  present  of  wheat  and  rice, 
was  greatly  offended  at  not  receiving  fixjm  me  a  bemiis  in  return. 

Meanwhile,  the  Frilbe  or  FuUaj^  sent  orders  to  Dar  e'  Salam, 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  Zankara,  that  their  countrymen  in- 
habiting that  province  should  enter  Timbiiktu  as  soon  as  the 
sheikh  should  leave  it  The  latter,  in  order  to  show  these  people 
the  influence  he  possessed,  decided  upon  taking  me  with  him  on 
an  excursion  to  Kibara,  which  i^  the  harbor  on  the  river,  where 
the  Fijlbe  were  generally  acknowledged  to  possess  greater  power 
than  in  Timbuktu,  on  accoimt  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  firom 
the  water.    I  followed  him  gladly,  that  I  might  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  observing  the  different  aspect  of  the  country  two  months 
after  the  date  when  I  had  first  traversed  it.  In  fact,  the  landscape 
had  now  a  very  different  appearance,  being  entirely  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  abundant  rains  which  had  fallen  in  September 
and  October.  The  whole  sandy  level,  which  before  looked  so  dull 
and  dreary,  was  now  covered  with  herbage ;  while  that  part  of  the 
road  nearer  the  town  had  been  a  little  cleared  of  wood,  apparently 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Tawarek  from  lurking  near  the  road  and 
surprising  travelers.  Farther  on,  when  we  approached  the  village 
of  Kabara,  all  the  fields  were  overgrown  with  watermelons,  which 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  dismounted,  at  length,  close  to  Kabara,  in  the  shade  of  a 
talha-tree,  clearing  the  ground  and  making  ourselves  as  comforta-  . 
ble  as  possible.  A  great  number  of  people  coUeeted  round  us, 
n6t  only  from  the  village  of  Kabara,  but  also  from  the  town ; 
even  the  governor,  or  emfr.  Kauri,  came  out  to  see  what  we  were 
doing  here. 

,  By  way  of  making  some  sort  of  popular  display,  and  showing 
his  enemies  the  extent  of  his  authority,  my  protector  here  distrib- 
uted the  presents  which  he  had  destined  for  Boy  and  his  compan- 
ions, who,  before  returning  to  their  home  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
laijo,  were  first  going  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Sheikho* 
A'hmedu  in  Hamda- AUahi.  He  also  sent  the  very  bemiis  which 
I  had  intended  for  'Abd  e'  Salam  to  *Abd  AUahi,*  the  uncle  of 
the  young  Sheikho  Almiedu  of  Hamda- Alldhi.  While  the  emfr 
walked  up  and  down,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  we 
had  taken  up  our  position,  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  me,  we  were 
treated  hospitably  by  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  (a  cheerful  old 
man  of  the  name  of  *  Abd  el  Kasim,  and  of  supposed  sherlf  origin), 

*  I  will  give,  in  this  place,  some  partictilars  as  to  the  court  of  Hamda-AlllHii ; 

^\  iXi-^  ^^  name  is  written  by  the  natives.     Mohammed  Lebbo  ruled  f^om 

A. H.  1241  to  1262;  his  son  Sheikho  (pronounced  also  Seko)  Alunedn,  till  1269. 
This  is  the  chief  whom  M.  Faidherbe  (Kerne  Col.  1857,  p.  279)  calls  BaliSgo,  a  Man- 
din|:fo  name,  which  means  nothing  but  "war-chief.'*  Sheikho  Aiimeda,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  a  strong  partj,  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  A^medn.  All 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  live  together  in  one  and  the  same  court-yard, 
which  has  something  of  a  round  shap^,  the  yard  of  the  chief  himself  forming  the 
centre,  and  those  of  the  fouf  surviving  sons  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  viz.,  'Abd  All^Ehi, 
'Abd  e'  Salto,  H^idu,  and  'Abd  e'  Rahmlin,  lying  opposite  each  other  around  the 
wall.  Of  these  uncles  of  the  sheikho,  'Abd  AlUhi  is  the  richest,  and  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  great  amount  of  gold,  1700  slaves,  1900  head  of  cattle,  40  horses,  and  20  boats 
on  the  river. 

Vol.  in.-X 
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with  several  dishes  of  excellent  kuskus,  one  of  which  fell  to  my 
share :  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline of  every  thing  in  this  distracted  region,  the  old  ofl&ce  of  an 
inspector  of  the  harbor  still  retained  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance. But  I  lamented  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  survey  at  my  leis- 
ure the  general  features  of  the  locality,  which  had  entirely  changed 
since  my  first  visit  to  this  place.  The  river  had  inundated  the 
whole  of  the  lowlands,  so  that  the  water,  which  had  before  only 
formed  a  narrow  ditch-like  channel,  now  presented  a  wide  open 
sheet,  affording  easy  access  to  the  native  craft  of  all  sizes. 

Having  then  mounted  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  pleasant  ride  we 
reached  the  town ;  but  instead  of  directly  entering  the  dilapidated 
.  walls  we  turned  off  a  little  to  the  west,  toward  a  small  plantation 
of  date-trees  (marked  *  in  the  plan  of  the  town),  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  had  had  no  previous  idea ;  for,  small  and  insignificant  as 
it  was,  it  claimed  considerable  interest  in  this  arid  tract,  there  being 
at  present  only  four  or  five  middle-sized  trees,  rather  poor  speci- 
mens of  the  hajilfj  or  balanites,  inside  the  town,  although  we 
know  that  before  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Songhay  by  the  Mo- 
roccains  the  city  was  not  so  poor  in  vegetation ;  but  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  having  fled  on  that  occasion  with  the  whole  fleet, 
^e  Basha  Mahmiid  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  and  around  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 

The  little  oasis  consisted  of  three  nearly  full-grown  date-trees, 
but  of  small  size,  only  one  of  them  bearing  fruit,  while  around 
there  were  about  ten  very  young  bushes,  which,  if  not  well  taken 
care  of,  scarcely  seemed  to  promise  ever  to  become  of  any  value. 
The  plantation,  poor  as  it  was,  owed  its  existence  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  deep  well  of  immense  size,  being  about  thirty  yards  in 
diameter  and  five  fethoms  deep,  wherein  the  water  collects. 

Having  loitered  here  a  few  moments,  and  visited  a  small  and 
poor  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  belonging  to  the  Tawati,  Mo- 
hammed el  'Afeh,  we  turned  off  toward  the  Jfnger^-b^r,  or  "  great 
mosque,"  which  by  its  stately  appearance  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  as  I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
it  closely.  It  was  here  especially  that  I  convinced  myself,  not 
only  of  the  trustworthy  character  of  Caillid's  report  in  general,  of 
which  I  had  abeady  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  but  also  of 
the  accuracy  with  which,  under  the  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  has  described  the  various  ob- 
jects which  fell  under  his  observation.    I  was  only  permitted  to 
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survey  the  outside  of  the  mosque ;  as  to  the  interior,  I  was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  the  infonnation  which  I  received  from  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  natives. 

The  mosque  is  a  large  building,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  by  an  open  court-yaid,  wherein  the  larger  tower  is  in- 
closed, while  the  principal  part  of  the  building  includes  nine 
naves  of  different  dimensions  and  strficture ;  the  westernmost  por- 
tion, which  consists  of  three  naves,  belonging  evidently  to  the  old 
mosque,  which,  together  with  the  palace,  was  built  by  Mansa 
Mtisa,  the  King  of  MeUe,  as  is  even  attested  by  an  inscription  over 
the  principal  gate,  although  it  has  become  somewhat  illegible. 
The  chief  error  which  Cailli^  has  committed  in  describing  this 
mosque  relates  to  the  smaller  tower,  the  position  of  which  he  has 
mistaken,  and  the  number  of  gateways  on  the  eastern  side,  there 
being  seven  instead  of  five.  Caillid  also  states  the  greatest  length 
of  the  building  to  be  104  paces,  while  my  intelligent  friend  Mo- 
hanmied  ben  'Afsh  assured  me  that,  after  measuring  it  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  he  found  it  to  be  262  French  feet  in  length,  by 
194  in  width.* 

If  this  building,  which  stands  just  at  the  western  extremity,  and 
forms  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  town,  were  situated  in  the 
centre,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  imposing;  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  former  times  the  mosque  was  surrounded  by  buildings  on 
the  western  side.    The  city  formerly  was  twice  as  large. 

While  we  were  surveying  this  noble  pile,  numbers  of  people 
collected  round  us — ^this  being  the  quarter  inhabited  principdly 
by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan ;  and  when  we  turned  our  steps  home- 
ward, they  followed  us  along  the  streets  through  the  market,  which 
wa3  noyr  empty,  but  without  making  the  least  hostile  numifesta- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  gave  me  their  hands. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  place  I  had  sent  home  a  small  plan 
of  the  town.  This  I  now  found  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  respects ; 
and  I  here  therefore  subjoin  a  more  correct  plan  of  the  town,  al- 
though on  a  rather  small  scale,  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
resided  there  not  having  allowed  me  to  survey  the  greater  part  of 
it  accurately  enough  for  a  more  minute  delineation. 

The  city  of  Timbuktu,  according  to  Dr.  Peterman's  laying 
down  of  it  from  my  materials,  lies  in.  17°  37'  K  and  8°  5'  W.  of 

*  I  recommend  the  reader  who  takes  anj  interest  in  the  subject  to  read  the 
whole  passage  of  Cailli^  relating  to  this  mosqne,  English  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71.  The 
Tawiti  took  the  measurement  with  my  line. 
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PLAN  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 
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1.  HoDse  of  the  Sheikh  A'hxned  el  Bakfij,  with  another  house  belonging  to  the  same  dose  br,  and 
having  In  i^nt  of  it  a  small  square,  where  he  has  established  a  *^  msid,*'  or  place  of  prayer  for  his 
pupils,  several  of  whom  pass  the  night  here. 

2.  House  belonging  likewise  to  the  sheikh,  where  I  myself  was  lodged,  the  ground-plan  of  which  I 
hare  given  above. 

8.  Great  mosque,  "  Gingere  (Jingerd.  or  Zdngere)  b^r,  J&m'a  el  kebira,**  began  by  Mansa  MAsa, 
King  of  Melle,  A.D.  1837,  and  forming,  lor  many  centuries,  the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter. 

4.  Mosque  Simkor^  in  the  quarter  8&nkord,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  quarter  of 
the  town.    The  mosque  has  five  naves,  and  is  180  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 

5.  Mosque  Sidi  Y&hia,  much  smaller  than  the  two  other  large  mosques. 

6.  Great  market-place,  or  Y6bu. 

7.  Butchers'  market,  where  in  former  times  the  palace,  or  "  M'a-duk,"  or  M'a-dugu,  Is  said  to 
have  been  situated.  8.  Gate  leading  to  lUbara. 

9.  Well,  surrounded  by  a  small  plantation  of  date-trees. 

10.  Another  well,  with  a  small  ^den  belonging  to  Mohammed  el  'Aish. 

11.  Spot  ia  a  shallow  valley,  up  to  which  point  small  boats  ascended  fhmi  the  Niger,  In  the  win- 
ter 1853-4. 

Greenwich.  Situated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  average  level  of 
the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  principal 
branch,  it  at  present  fonns  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
points  toward  the  river,  while  the  projecting  angle  is  directed  to- 
ward the  north,  having  for  its  centre  the  mosque  of  Sankor^.  But, 
during  the  zenith  of  its  power,  the  town  extended  a  thousand 
yards  farther  north,  and  included  the  tomb  of  the  Faki  Mahmud, 
which,  according  to  some  of  my  informants,  was  then  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  town. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  at  the  present  time  I  reckon  at  a 
Utile  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half;  but  it  may  approach  closely 
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to  three  miles,  taking  into  account  some  of  the  projecting  angles. 
Although  of  only  small  size,  Timbtiktu  may  well  be  called  a  city — 
medlna — ^in  comparison  with  the  frail  dwelling-places  all  over  Ne- 
groland.  At  present  it  is  not  walled.  Its  former  wall,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  of  great  magnitude,  and  was  rather  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  rampart,  was  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  on  their  first 
entering  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  The  town 
is  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  partly  in  winding  streets,  or,  as 
they  are  odled  here,  "  tijeraten,"  which  are  not^paved,  but  for  the 
greater  part  consist  of  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and  some  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  gutter  in  the  middle.  Besides  the  large  and  the 
small  market  there  are  few  open  areas,  except  a  small  square  in 
front  of  the  mosque  of  Yahia^  called  Tumbutu-b6ttema. 

Small  as  it  is  the  city  is  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  almost  all 
the  houses  are  in  good  repair.  There  are  about  980  clay  houses, 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  conical  huts  of  matting,  the  latter,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  constituting  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  the 
north  and  northeast  sides,  where  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  which 
has  been  accumulating  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  is  formed 
into  conspicuous  mounds.  The  clay  houses  are  all  of  them  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  my  own  residence,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  tiiat  the  houses  of  the  poorer  people 
have  only  one  court-yard,  and  have  no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 

The  only  remarkable  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  three 
large  mosques:  the  Jingerd-b^r,  built  by  Mahsa  Mdsa;  the  mosque 
of  Sankor^,  bmlt  at  an  early  period  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy 
woman ;  and  the  mosque  Sfdi  Yahia,  built  at  the  expense  of  a 
kadhi  of  the  town.  There  were  three  other  mosques:  that  of 
Sfdi  Haj  Mohammed,  Msid  Belal,  and  that  of  Sldi  el  Bami. 
These  mosques,  and  perhaps  some  little  msld,  or  place  of  prayer, 
Caillid  must  have  included  when  he  speaks*  of  seven  mosques. 
Besides  these  mosques  there  are  at  present  no  distinguished  public 
buildings  in  the  town ;  and  of  the  royal  palace,  or  M'a-dugu, 
wherein  the  kings  of  Songhay  used  to  reside  occasionally,  as  well 
as  the  Kasbah,  which  was  built  in  later  times,  in  the  southeastern 
quarter,  or  the  "  Sane-gungu,"f  which  already  at  that  time  was  in- 
habited by  the  merchants  from  Ghadames,^:  not  a  trace  is  to  be 

♦  Caillie,  Trareb  to  Timbnctoo,  toI.  ii.,  p.  66. 

t  Sane-guDgu  means,  properly,  the  island,  or  the  quarter  of  the  whites,  **kir8h 
cl  bedhin.** 

X  See  about  the  Kasbah,  Alimed  B^*8  account,  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental 
Society,  toI.  ix.,  p.  660. 
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seen.  Besides  this  quarter,  which  is  the  wealthiest,  and  contains 
the  best  houses,  there  are  six  other  quarters,  viz.,  Yubu,  the  quar- 
ter comprising  the  great  market-place  (yubu)  and  the  mosque  of 
Sf  di  Yahia,  to  the  west  of  Sane-gungu ;  and  west  of  the  former, 
ibrming  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  town,  and  called,  from  the 
great  mosque,  Jfnger^bdr  or  Zanger6-b^r.  This  latter  quarter, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  espe- 
cially by  Mohammedans,  and  not  unlikely  may  have  formed  a 
distinct  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall  of 
its  own.  Toward  the  north,  the  quarter  Sane-gungu  is  bordered 
by  the  one  called  Sara-kaina,  meaning  literally  the  "  little  town," 
and  containing  the  residence  of  the  sheikh,  and  the  house  where 
I  myself  was  lodged.  Attached  to  Sara-kaina,  toward  the  north, 
is  Yiibu-kaina,  the  quarter  containing  the  "  little  market,"  which 
is  especially  used  as  a  butchers'  market  Bordering  both  on  Jfn- 
ger^-b€r  and  Yiibu-kaina  is  the  quarter  Bagfndi,  occupying  the 
lowest  situation  in  the  town,  and  stated  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  flooded  entirely  in  the  great  inundation  which  took  place  in 
1640.  From  this  depression  in  the  ground,  the  quarter  of  San- 
kor6,  which  forms  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  city,  rises  to  a, 
considerable  elevation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mosque  of  San- 
kord,  which  seems  to  occupy  its  ancient  site  and  level,  is  at  pres- 
ent situated  in  a  deep  hollow — an  appearance  which  seems  to 
prove  that  this  elevation  of  the  ground  is  caused  by  the  accimiu- 
lation  of  rubbish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  ruin  which  seems 
to  have  befallen  this  quarter  pre-eminently,  as  being  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  native  Songhay .  The  slope  which  this  quarter 
forms  toward  the  northeastern  end  in  some  spots  exceeds  eighty 
feet. 

The  whole  number  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  town 
amounts  to  about  18,000,  while  the  floating  population  during  the 
months  of  the  greatest  traffic  and  intercourse,  especially  from 
November  to  January,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  5000,  and 
imder  fevorable  circumstanoes  to  as  many  as  10,000.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  composing  this  population,  and  of  their  distin- 
guishing features,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  another  place.  I 
now  revert  to  the  diary  of  my  own  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  again  went  with  the  sheikh 
out  of  the  town  to  the  tents,  where  we  were  to  stay  two  days,  but 
where  we  in  fact  spent  six ;  my  friend  finding  himself  very  happy 
in  the  company  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached. 
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Not  only  my  companions  but  even  I  myself  began  to  find  it  rather 
tedious  in  the  dull  encampment,  as  I  had  scarcely  any  books  with 
me  to  pass  away  my  time,  and  my  situation  not  allowing  me  to 
enter  too  closely  into  the  discussions  of  my  companions,  as  in  that 
case  they  would  have  redoubled  their  endeavors  to  convert  me  to 
their  creed,  and  would  scarcely  have  allowed  me  to  depart  at  all. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  I  spent  here  the  sheikh 
left  me  quite  to  myself,  sometimes  not  quitting  his  tent  for  a 
whole  day ;  but  at  other  times  we  had  some  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive conversation.  Among  other  subjects  a  rather  animated  dis- 
cussion arose  one  day.  An  Arab,  of  the  name  of  * Abd  e'  Eah- 
man,  a  near  relation  of  my  host,  and  of  a  rather  presumptuous 
character,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  from  A'zawad,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  visit  this 
country,  and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  could  be  any  thing  else 
than  the  desire  of  conquest  In  order  to  show  them  of  what  little 
value  the  possession  of  the  country  woidd  be  to  the  Europeans,  I 
jestingly  told  them  that  our  government,  being  informed  that  the 
natives  of  these  tracts  fed  on  sand  and  clay,  had  sent  me  out  to 
discover  how  this  was  done,  in  order  to  provide  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  poor  in  our  own  country.  The  Arab  was  naturally  great- 
ly surprised  at  my  statement.  But  the  sheikh  himself  laughed 
very  heartily,  and  inquired,  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  whether 
there  were  poor  people  among  the  Christians. 

Another  evening,  when  the  sheikh  was  cheerfully  sitting  with 
us  round  the  fire,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation  concerning 
the  worship  of  idols.  In  order,  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  his 
pupils  with  regard  to  the  greater  nobility  and  superiority  of  the 
Arab  race,  and  to  show  them  that  their  forefathers  had  not  been 
much  better  than  many  of  the  idolatrous  nations  at  the  present 
day,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  ^nd  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  exhibited  unmistak- 
able proofe  of  an  enlightened  and  elevated  mind,  of  which  the 
letter  which  I  shall  communicate  in  another  pl^ce  will  give  far- 
ther proof. 

Occasionally  we  received  here  also  some  interesting  visits  fix)m 
Arabs  or  other  people ;  the  most  conspicuous  person  among  them 
being  a  man  of  the  name  of  F(fi,  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  of 
Ydwaru,  a  man  of  cheerful  temperament  and  a  great  fiiend  of  the 
sheikh's.  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  river 
between  Timbtiktu  and  Jaferabe,  the  groups  of  islands  forming 
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the  boundary  between  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Masina  and 
the  Pagan  kingdom  of  Bambara,  and  very  important  for  the  trade 
along  the  river,  as  the  boats  coming  from  Timbuktu  must  here 
discharge  their  merchandise,  which  has  to  be  conveyed  hence  to 
Sansandi  on  the  backs  of  asses ;  but  unfortunately  my  informant 
spoke  nothing  but  Songhay.  The  state  of  retirement  in  which  I 
was  obliged  to  live  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  language  of  the  natives ;  which  was  moreover  extremely  re- 
pulsive to  me  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  forms  and  words,  so 
that  I  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  express  in  it  any  general  idea 
without  having  recourse  to  some  other  foreign  langufcige.  The 
Songhay  of  this  region,  having  been  deprived  of  all  their  former 
independent  character  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
and  having  become  degraded  and  subject  to  foreigners,  have  lost 
also  the  national  spirit  of  their  idiom,  which,  instead  of  develop- 
ing itself,  has  become  gradually  poorer  and  more  limited ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  those  still  independent 
people  in  Dargol  and  Kidman  is  far  richer,  and  any  body  who 
wishes  to  study  the  Songhay  language  must  study  it  there.  The 
Arab  visitors*  to  the  town  at  this  period  were  especially  numer- 
ous, this  being  the  most  favorable  season  for  the  salt  trade.  A 
few  months  later  scarcely  a  single  Arab  from  abroad  frequents 
the  town. 

The  private  life  of  the  people  in  these  encampments  runs  on 
very  tranquilly  when  there  is  no  predatory  incursion,  which  how- 
ever is  often  enough  the  case.  Most  of  these  mixed  Arabs  have 
only  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to  lead  a  quiet  domestic 
life,  very  like  that  of  the  sheikh  himself.  I  scarcely  imagine  that 
there  is  in  Europe  a  person  more  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children  than  my  host  was.  In  feet,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was  a  little  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  wife.  The  difference 
which  I  found  between  the  position  of  the  wife  among  these 
Moorish  tribes  and  that  which  she  enjoys  among  the  Tawarek  is 
extraordinary,  although  even  the  Tawarek  have  generally  but  one 
wife ;  but  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  move  about  at  her  pleas- 
ure quite  unveiled,  the  wife  even  of  the  poorest  Arab  or  Moor  is 
never  seen  unveiled,  being  generally  clad  in  a  black  under  and 
upper  gown,  and  the  wives  of  the  richer  and  nobler  people  never 

*  I  must  here  testify  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Raffenel,  in  the  plates  illus- 
trating his  two  journeys  in  Negrolaad,  has  represented  the  character  of  these  West- 
ern Arabs  or  Moors. 
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leave  their  tents.  The  camp  life  of  course  would  give  to  coquet- 
tish women  a  fair  opportunity  of  intrigue ;  but  in  general  I  fh\n\r 
their  morals  are  pretty  chaste,  and  the  chastisement  which  awaita 
any  transgression  is  severe,  a  married  wife  convicted  of  adultery 
being  sure  to  be  stoned.  An  incident  happened  during  my  pres- 
ent stay  at  the  tents  which  gave  proof  of  love  alBfairs  not  being 
quite  unusual  here — ^a  Tarki,  or  rather  A'mghi,  having  been  mur- 
dered firom  motives  of  jealousy  and  brought  into  our  camp.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  mode  of  life  in  an 
Arab  or  Moorish  encampment ;  for  the  camp  of  the  sheikh,  as  a 
chief  of  religion,  is  of  course  quite  an  exception ;  and  moreover 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Fiilbe  or  FuUan,  who,  in  their  austere 
religious  creed,  view  all  amusements  with  a  suspicious  eye,  has 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  these  Moorish  camps  around  the 
town,  and  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  this  influence  that  there 
was  no  dancing  or  singing  here. 

Notwithstanding  trifling  incidents  like  these,  which  tended  oc- 
casionally to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  our  stay,  I  was  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  immense  delay  and  loss  of  time,  aad  did  not  allow 
an  opportunity  to  pass  by  of  urging  my  protector  to  hasten  our 
departure ;  and  he  promised  me  that,  as  I  was  not  looking  for 
property,  he  should  not  keep  me  long.  But,  nevertheless,  his 
slow  and  deliberate  character  could  not  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  arrival  of  another  messenger  firom  Hamda-AUahi, 
with  a  fresh  order  to  the  sheikh  to  deliver  me  into  his  hands,  that 
he  was  induced  to  return  into  the  town. 

My  situation  in  this  turbulent  place  now  approached  a  serious 
crisis ;  but,  through  the  care  which  my  friends  took  of  me,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  become  fully  aware  of  the  danger  I  was  in.  The 
sheikh  himself  was  greatly  excited,  but  came  to  no  decision  with 
regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken ;  and  at  times  he  did  not  see 
any  safety  for  me  except  by  my  taking  refuge  with  the  Tawarek, 
and  placing  myself  entirely  under  their  protection.  But  as  for 
myself  I  remained  quiet,  although  my  spirits  were  far  from  being 
buoyant ;  especially  as,  during  this  time,  I  suffered  severely  firom 
rheumatism ;  and  I  had  become  so  tired  of  this  stay  outside  in 
the  tents,  where  I  was  not  able  to  write,  that,  when  the  sheikh 
went  out  again  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  I  begged  him  to  let 
me  remain  where  I  was.  Being  anxious  about  my  safety,  he  re- 
turned the  following  evening.  However,  on  the  22d,  I  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him  on  another  visit  to  the  tents,  which 
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had  now  been  pitched  in  a.different  place,  on  a  bleak  sandy  emi- 
nence, about  five  miles  east  from  the  town,  but  this  time  he  kept 
his  promise  of  not  staying  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
at  this  encampment  that  I  saw  again  the  last  four  of  my  camels, 
which  at  length,  after  innumerable  delays,  and  with  immense  ex- 
pense, had  been  brought  from  beyond  the  river,  but  they  were  in 
a  miserable  condition,  and  furnished  another  excuse  to  my  friends 
for  putting  off  my  departure,  the  animals  being  scarcely  fit  to  un- 
der^ke  a  journey. 


CHAPTEE  LXIX. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTBY. — DANGEROUS   CRISIS. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  was  thus  warding  off  a  decisive  blow 
from  my  enemies,  the  political  horizon  of  these  extensive  regions 
became  rather  more  turbulent  than  usual;  and  war  and  feud 
raged  in  every  quarter.  Toward  the  north  the  communication 
with  Morocco  was  quite  interrupted,  the  tribe  of  the  Tajakant, 
who  almost  exclusively  keep  up  that  communication,  being  en- 
gaged in  civil  war,  which  had  arisen  in  this  way.  A  "  Jakani,"* 
called  *Abd  Allah  Weled  Mulud,  and  belonging  to  that  section 
of  their  tribe  which  is  called  Dr'awa,  had  slain  a  chief  of  the  E'r- 
gebat,  who  had  come  to  sue  for  peace,  and  had  been  killed  in  his 
turn  by  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  a  respectable  and  straightfor- 
ward man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Mukhtar  Merabtet. 
Thus,  two  factions  having  arisen,  one  consisting  of  the  U'jarat 
•  and  the  ATiel  e*  Sherk,  and  the  other  being  formed  by  the 
Dr^awa  and  their  allies,  a  sanguinary  war  was  carried  on.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  un&vorable  state  of  this  quarter,  which  is  so 
important  for  the  well-being  of  the  town,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
course with  the  north,  the  sheikh,  who  was  ajways  anxious  to  es- 
tablish peaceable  intercourse,  repeatedly  told  me  that  although  he 
regarded  the  road  along  the  river  under  the  protection  of  the 
Tawarek  as  the  safest  for  myself,  he^  should  endeavor  to  open 
the  northern  road  for  future  travelers  from  Merakesh,  or  Mo- 
rocco, by  way  of  Tafil^et,  and  that  he  should  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  this  effect  with  the  A"arfb  and  Tajakant,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  A^'arfb  who  killed  Mr.  Davidson,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  Wadf  Nun  in  the  company 
*  This  is  the  singular  form  of  the  name  Tl^akint. 
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of  the  Tajakant.  There  was  just  at  the  time  a  man  of  authority, 
of  the  name  of  Hamed  Weled  e'  Sid,  belonging  to  this  tribe  pres- 
ent in  the  town.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
girt  with  his  long  bowie-knife.  I  had,  however,  not  much  confi- 
dence in  these  northern  Moors;  and  seeing  him  advance  through 
my  court-yard  in  company  with  another  man,  I  started  up  from 
my  couch  and  met  him  half  way ;  and  although  he  behaved  with 
some  discretion,  and  even  wanted  to  clear  his  countrymen  from 
the  imputation  of  having  murdered  the  above-mentioned  traveler, 
I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  beg  him  to  keep  at  a  respectftd  dis- 
tance. 

Just  at  this  time  a  large  foray  was  undertaken  by  a  troop  of 
400  Awelfmmiden  against  the  Hogar,  but  it  returned  almost 
empty-handed,  and  vrith  the  loss  of  one  of  their  principal  men. 
Toward  the  south,  the  enterprising  chief  El  Khadir,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  was  pushing  strenuously  for- 
ward against  his  inveterate  enemies  the  Fiilbe,  or  Fullan,  al- 
though the  report  which  we  heard  at  this  time,  of  his  having 
taken  the  town  of  H6mbori,  was  not  subsequently  confirmed. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  of  this  Berber  tribe  pushing  always 
'  on  into  the  heart  of  Negroland,  is  very  remarkable ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  a  great  check  had  not  been  given  them  by  the 
Fiilbe  they  would  have  overpowered  ere  this  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  north  of  18®  N.  latitude.  Great  merit,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  Fulbe  for  thus  rescuing  these  regions  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert,  although  as  a  set-off  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  do  not  understand  how  to  organize  a  firm  and 
benevolent  government,  which  would  give  full  security  to  the 
intercourse  of  people  of  different  nationalities,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  little  commerce  still  existing  in  these  unfortunate  regions, 
by  forcing  upon  the  natives  their  own  religious  prejudices. 

The  danger  of  my  situation  increased  when,  on  the  17th  No- 
vember, some  more  messengers  from  the  prince  of  Hamda-Allahi 
arrived  in  order  to  raise  the  zek'a,*  and  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
ceived authentic  information  that  the  Fiilbe  had  made  an  attempt 
to  instigate  A  Vab,  the  chief  of  the  Tademdkket,  upon  whom  I 
chiefly  relied  for  my  security,  to  betray  me  into  their  hands. 
News  also  arrived  that  the  Welad  Sllman,  that  section  of  the 
Berabfah  to  which  belongs  especially  the  chief  Hamed  Weled 
Ab^da,  who  killed  Major  Laing,  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
*  Of  the  amount  of  the  xek'a,  I  shall  speak  in  another  chapter. 
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oath  to  put  me  to  death.  But  my  situation  became  still  more 
critical  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  when,  having  once  more 
left  the  town  for  the  tents,  we  received  information  that  a  fresh 
party  had  arrived  firom  the  capital  with  the  strictest  orders  to 
take  me  dead  or  alive.  Being  therefore  xi£raid  that  my  people, 
whom  I  had  left  in  the  town,  frightened  by  the  danger,  might  be 
induced  to  send  my  luggage  out  of  the  house  where  I  was  lodged, 
I  sent  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  servant  whom  I  had  with  me 
at  the  time,  with  strict  orders  not  to  move  any  thing ;  but,  before 
he  reached  the  town,  my  other  people  had  sent  away  my  two 
large  boxes  to  Taleb  el  Wafi,  the  store-keeper  of  the  sheikh.  But 
fortunately  I  did  not  sustain  any  loss  from  this  proceeding,  noth- 
ing being  missed  from  these  boxes,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
left  quite  open. 

Thursday^  December  \st  Having  passed  a  rather  anxious  night, 
with  my  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  I 
was  glad  when,  in  the  morning,  I  saw  my  boy  return  accompa- 
nied by  Mohammed  el  *Aish.  But  I  learned  that  the  people  of 
the  town  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  that  there  was 
no  doubt  but  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  my  house  the  next 
morning.  Thus  much  I  made  out  myself;  but  having  no  idea ' 
of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  sent 
away  my  only  servant  with  my  two  horses^  for  the  purpose  of 
being  watered.  But  my  Tawati  friend  seemed  to  be  better  in- 
formed, and  taking  his  post  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  sandy 
downs,  on  the  slope  of  which  we  were  encamped,  kept  an  anxious 
look-out  toward  the  town.  About  dhohor,  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  horsemen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  while  I  went  into  my  tent  to  look  afl^r  my  effects, 
Mohammed  el  Khalfl  rushed  in  suddenly,  crying  out  to  me  to 
arm  myself  Upon  this  I  seized  all  the  arms  I  had,  consisting 
of  a  double-barreled  gun,  three  pistols,  and  a  sword ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  come  out  when  I  met  the  sheikh  himself  with  the  small 
six-barreled  pistol  which  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand.  Handing 
one  of  my  large  pistols  to  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  a  young  man 
of  considerable  energy,  and  one  of  the  chief  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  I  knelt  down  and  pointed  my  gun  at  the  foremost  of  the 
horsemen  who,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  were  approaching. 
Having  been  brought  to  a  stand  by  our  threatening  to  fire  if  they 
came  nearer,  their  officer  stepped  forward  crying  out  that  he  had 
a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  sheikh ;  but  the  latter  forbade  him  to 
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come  near,  saying  that  he  would  only  receive  the  letter  in  the 
town,  and  not  in  the  desert.  The  horsemen,  finding  that  I  was 
ready  to  shoot  down  the  first  two  or  three  who  should  approach 
me,  consulted  with  each  other  and  then  slowly  fell  back,  relieving 
us  fix^m  our  anxious  situation.  But,  though  reassured  of  my  own 
safety,  I  had  my  fears  as  to  my  servant  and  my  two  horses,  and 
was  greatly  delighted  when  I  saw  them  safely  return  from  the 
water.  However,  our  position  soon  became  more  secure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  Sidi  Alawate,  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  armed  men,  among  whom  there  were  some  musketeers.  It 
now  remained  to  be  decided  what  course  we  should  pursue,  and 
there  was  great  indecision,  Alawate  wanting  to  remain  himself 
with  me  at  the  tents,  while  the  sheikh  returned  to  the  town. 

But  besides  my  dislike  to  stay  any  longer  at  the  encampment, 
I  had  too  little  confidence  in  the  younger  brother  of  the  sheikh 
to  trust  my  life  in  his  hands,  and  I  was  therefore  extremely  de- 
Ughted  to  find  that  El  Bakay  himself,  and  Mohammed  el  *Alsh, 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  return  into  the  town.  At  the  moment 
when  We  mounted  our  horses,  a  troop  of  K^eklkan,  although 
not  always  desirable  companions,  mounted  on  mehara,  became  vis- 
ible in  the  distance,  so  that  in  their  company  we  reentered  Tim- 
buktu, not  only  with  full  security,  but  with  great  Sclat,  and  with- 
out a  single  person  daring  to  oppose  our  entrance ;  though  Ham- 
madi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  was  just  about  to  collect  his  followers  in 
order  to  come  himself  and  fight  us  at  the  tents.  Frustrated  in 
this  plan,  he  came  to  my  protector  in  his  "  msfd,"  or  place  of 
prayer  in  fix)nt  of  his  house,  and  had  a  serious  conversation  with 
him,  while  the  followers  of  the  latter  armed  themselves  in  order 
to  anticipate  any  treachery  or  evil  design,  of  which  they  were 
greatly  afraid.  But  the  interview  passed  off  quietly,  and,  keep- 
ing strict  watch  on  the  terrace  of  our  house,  we  passed  the  ensu- 
ing night  without  ferther  disturbance. 

This  happened  on  the  1st  of  December;  and  the  following 
morning,  in  conformity  with  the  sheikh's  protest,  that  he  would 
receive  tiie  Emfr  of  Hamda- Allahi's  letter  only  in  Timbuktu,  the 
messenger  arrived ;  but  the  latter  being  a  man  of  ignoble  birth, 
called  Mohammed  ben  S'afd,  the  character  of  the  messenger  irri- 
tated my  host  almost  more  even  than  the  tenor  of  the  letter, 
which  ordered  him  to  give  me  and  my  property  up  into  the 
hands  of  his  (the  emfr's)  people.  After  having  given  vent  to  his 
anger,  he  sent  for  me,  and  handed  me  the  letter,  together  with 
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another  whicli  had  been  addressed  to  the  Emir  Kaiiri,  and  the 
whole  community  of  the  town,  whites  as  well  as  blacks  (el  bed- 
han  u  e'  sudan),  threatening  them  with  condign  punishment  if 
they  should  not  capture  me,  or  watch  me  in  such  a  naanner  that 
I  could  not  escape. 

The  serious  character  which  affairs  had  assumed,  and  the  entire 
revolution  which  my  own  personal  business  caused  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  community,  were  naturally  very  distressing  to  me,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  against  my  wish  than  to  irritate  the  fanati- 
cal and  not  powerless  ruler  of  Hamda-AUahi.  It  had  been  my 
most  anxious  desire  fix)m  the  beginning  to  obtain  the  good-will 
of  this  chief  by  sending  him  a  present,  but  my  fiiends  here  had 
frustrated  my  design ;  and  even  if  in  the  beginning  it  had  been 
possible — B,  supposition  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  considering 
the  whole  character  of  the  Fulbe  of  Hamda- Allahi,  it  was  now  too 
late,  as  S^o  ATimedu  had  become  my  inveterate  enemy,  and  I 
could  only  cling  with  the  greater  tenacity  to  the  only  trustworthy 
protector  whom  I  had  here,  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay.  In  acknowl- 
edgment, therefore,  of  his  straightforward  conduct,  I  sent  him,  as 
soon  as  I  had  agidn  taken  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters,  some 
presents  to  distribute  among  the  Tawarek,  besides  giving  the  head 
man  of  the  latter  a  small  extra  gift,  and  some  powder  and  Hausa 
cloth  to  distribute  among  our  friends.  However,  my  situation  re- 
mained very  precarious.  As  if  a  serious  combat  was  about  to  en- 
sue all  the  inhabitants  tried  their  fire-arms,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  firing  in  the  whole  town,  while  the  Morocco  merchants, 
with ' Abd  e'  Salam  at  their  head,  endeavored  to  lessen  the  sheik's 
regard  for  me,  by  informing  him  that  not  even  in  their  country 
(Morocco)  were  the  Christians  treated  with  so  much  regard,  not 
only  their  luggage,  but  even  their  dress  being  there  searched  on 
entering  the  country.  But  the  sheikh  was  not  to  be  talked  over 
in  this  manner,  and  adhered  to  me  without  wavering  for  a  mo- 
ment He  then  sat  ddwn  and  wrote  a  spirited  and  circumstantial 
letter  to  S6ko  ATimedu,  wherein  he  reproached  him  with  attempt- 
ing to  take  out  of  his  hands  by  force  a  man  better  versed  in  sub- 
jects of  religion  than  he,  the  emfr  himself^  who  had  come  from  a 
far  distant  country  to  pay  him  his  respects,  and  who  was  his  guest. 

The  following  day,  while  I  was  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh, 
the  Emir  Eotiiri  and  the  Kadhi  San-shfrfu,  together  with  several 
other  principal  personages,  called  upon  him,  when  I  paid  my  com- 
pliments to  them  all,  and  found  that  the  latter  especially  was  a 
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very  respectable  man.  My  friend  had  provided  for  any  emer- 
gency, having  sent  to  the  Tadem^kket,  requesting  them  urgently 
to  come  to  his  assistance ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, A'wab,  the  chief  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesb,  arrived  with  fifty 
horse,  and  was  lodged  by  El  Bakay  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
quarters. 

The  next  morning  the  sheikh  sent  for  me  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  this  chief.  I  found  him  a  very  stately  person  of  a  proud 
commanding  bearing,  clad  in  a  jellaba  tobe  striped  red  and  white, 
and  ornamented  with  green  silk,  his  head  adorned  with  a  high  red 
cap,  an  article  of  dress  which  is  very  rarely  seen  here,  either 
among  the  Tawarek  or  even  the  Arabs.  Having  saluted  him,  I 
explained  to  him  the  reason  of  my  coming,  and  for  what  purpose 
I  sought  imana;  and  when  he  raised  an  objection  on  account  of 
my  creed,  because  I  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  a  proph- 
et, I  succeeded  in  warding  off  his  attack  by  telling  him  that  they 
themselves  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  the  only  prophet, 
but  likewise  acknowledged  Miisa,  'Afsa,  and  many  otiiers ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  they  seemed  to  acknowledge  in  a  certain  degree 
the  superiority  of  *  Aisa,  by  supposing  that  he  was  to  return  at  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  that  thus,  while  we  had  a  different  prophet, 
but  adored  and  worshiped  one  and  the  same  God,  and,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  a  few  divergencies  in  point  of  diet  and  morals, 
followed  the  same  religious  principles  as  they  themselves  did,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  he  thought, 
and  might  weU  be  friends,  offering  to  each  other  those  advantages 
which  each  of  us  commanded. 

We  then  came  to  speak  about  their  history.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  visited  their  old  dweUing-places  in  Air,  Tiggeda,  and  Tad- 
mekka;  but  he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  fimctftil  derivation 
which  the  Arab  authors  have  given  to  tiie  latter  name,  viz.,  "  like- 
ness of  Mekka,"*  which  probably  never  belonged  to  one  town  in 
particular,  but  has  always  been  the  name  of  a  tribe.  He  felt,  how^- 
ever,  very  much  flattered  by  this  piece  of  information,  ^d  seemed 
extremely  delighted  when  I  told  him  how  old  the  Islam  was  in 
his  tribe.  My  little  knowledge  of  these  historical  and  religious 
matters  was  of  invaluable  service  to  me,  and  particularly  in  this 
instance,  for  obtaining  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  and  for  overcom- 

♦  El  Bekrf,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  181.  «S»^  ^  i^^V  ^^M/i  ^  See  Coo- 
ky, "  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,"  p.  30,  n;  62. 
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ing  their  prejudices;  for,  while  this  chief  himself  scarcely  under- 
stood a  single  word  of  Arabic,  so  that  I  could  only  speak  with 
him  in  very  broken  Temashight  or  Tarkfye,  his  brother,  El 
Khattaf,  was  well  versed  in  that  language,  and  spoke  it  fluently. 

Having  left  the  people  to  converse  among  themselves,  I  return- 
ed to  the  sheikh  in  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  a  present  for 
A'wab,  consisting  of  a  checkered  tobe  (such  as  I  have  described  on 
a  former  occasion,*  and  which  are  great  favorites  with  these  peo- 
ple), two  tiirkedi,  and  two  black  tesflgemfst  or  shawls,  besides  an- 
other shawl  and  a  handkerchief  for  his  messenger  or  m'allem,  who 
is  the  confidential  factotum  of  every  Tarki  chief  He  was  as 
thankftil  as  these  barbarians  can  be,  but  wished  to  see  something 
marvelous,  as  characteristic  of  the  industry  of  our  country ;  but  I 
begged  him  to  have  patience,  till,  on  some  future  occasion,  some 
other  person  belonging  to  our  nation  should  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

While  I  was  staying  there  a  Piillo  chief  arrived  from  Giindam 
with  two  companions,  and  reproached  the  sheikh  in  my  presence 
for  having  shown  so  much  regard  for  an  unbeliever,  whose  effects 
at  least  ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  chief  of  Hamda- 
AUahi ;  but  I  imposed  silence  upon  him  by  showing  him  how 
little  he  himself  loiew  of  religious  matters  in  calling  me  an  unbe- 
liever ;  and  telling  him  that  if  he  had  really  any  knowledge  of, 
and  faith  in,  his  creed,  his  first  duty  wib  to  try  to  convert  those  of 
his  own  countrymen  who  were  still  idolaters.  At  the  same  time 
I  told  the  Tarlri  chief  A'wab  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Fiilbe,  or  else  they  woidd  certainly  not  allow  them 
to  molest  travelers  who  visited  this  place  with  friendly  intentions, 
while  they  coidd  not  even  protect  the  natives.  In  reply  he  al- 
leged that  they  were  by  no  means  afraid  of  them,  having  van- 
quished them  on  a  former  occasion,  but  that  they  only  awaited 
the  arrival  of  their  kinsfolk  to  show  them  that  they  were  the  real 
masters  of  Timbiiktu. 

To  add  to  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  interests,  a  great  num- 
ber of  strangers  were  at  this  time  collected  in  the  town,  most  of 
whom  were  of  a  far  more  fanatical  disposition  than  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves,  who,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good-natured.  The 
Berabfsh  alone,  who  had  come  into  the  town  with  about  one 
thousand  camels  carrying  their  salt,  mustered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horse,  prepared,  no  doubt,  to  fight  the  FuUan,  if  the  latter 

♦  See  vol.  S.,  p.  618. 
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should  attempt  to  levy  the  "  *ashiir,"  or  the  tithe,  but  still  more 
hostilely  disposed  toward  the  Christian  stranger  who  had  intrud- 
ed upon  this  remote  comer,  one  of  the  most  respected  seats  of  the 
.  Mohammedan  Mth,  and  against  whom  they  had  a  personal  reason 
of  hostility,  as  they  were  commanded  by  *A1£,  the  son  of  Hamed 
Weled  *Ab^da,  the  acknowledged  murderer  of  Major  Laing ;  and, 
of  course,  the  news  of  my  residence  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hos- 
tile disposition  of  the  Fulbe,  who  had  now  been  two  months  a^ 
tempting  in  vain  to  drive  me  out  of  it,  had  spread  hi  and  wide. 

This  great  influx  of  strangers  into  the  town  raised  the  price  of 
all  sorts  of  provisions,  particularly  that  of  negro  com  and  rice,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  latter  rising  fix)m  6000  to  7500  shells 
the  "  sunfye,"  while  the  former,  which  a  few  days  before  had 
been  sold  for  8750,  equal  at  that  time  to  one  and  a  half  "  raa"  of 
salt,  rose  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  6000  shells. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  slave  suddenly  arrived  with  the 
news  that  a  letter  had  reached  my  address  from  the  north.  He 
was  followed  a  short  time  afterward  by  Mohammed  el  'Alsh,  who 
brought  me  the  parcel  in  question,  which,  however,  had  been 
opened.  The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  her  majepty's 
vice-consul  in  Ghadames,  dated  June  18th,  and  inclosing,  besides 
some  recommendations  to  native  merchants,  a  number  of  "  Galig- 
nani,''  which  informed  me  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Russians 
on  the  Danube.  The  Ghadams£ye  people,  who  were  the  bearers 
of  the  letter,  had  already  spread  the  news  of  a  dreadfiil  battle  hav- 
ing been  fought  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  in  which 
30,000  of  the  latter  had  been  slain  and  40,000  made  prisoners. 

The  following  day  A'wab,  who  himself  had  arrived  with  fifty 
horsemen,  was  joined  by  his  cousin  Fandaghtimme  with  fifty- 
more.  This  was  very  fortunate;  for,  about  dhohor,  the  Fiilbe 
held  a  conference  or  "kdndegay"  in  the  G^nger^-b^r  or  Jam'a  el 
Eebfra,  where  Hamed  Weled  Faamme,  the  malignant  and  hostile 
kadhi,  made  a  violent  speech  before  the  assembly,  exhorting  the 
people  to  go  immediately  and  carry  out  the  order  of  their  liege 
lord  the  Sheikho  Almiedu,  even  if  they  were  to  fight  conjointly 
against  El  Bakay,  A'wab,  and  the  Emfr  Elatiri,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  disobedient  and  almost  rebellious  to  his  liege  lord.  A 
friend  of  the  latter,  who  knew  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
speaker,  then  rose  in  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  the  kadhi  to 
lead  the  van,  and  proceed  to  the  attack,  when  every  one  would 
follow  him.    But  the  kadhi  not  choosing  to  e;xpo6e  his  own  per- 

VoL.  m.— Y 
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son  to  danger,,  nothing  was  done,  and  tlie  assembly  separated, 
every  one  going  quietly  to  his  home. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Tawarek  chiefe,  with  their  principal  men, 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  where  I  went  to  meet 
them,  but  found  them  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  part  which  they 
were  acting.  They  entered  into  a  warm  dispute  with  me  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  but  soon  found  themselves  so  perplexed 
that  they  left  it  to  the  sheikh  to  answer  all  my  objections.  A 
Protestant  Christian  may  easily  defend  his  creed  against  these 
children  of  the  desert,  as  long  as  they  have  not  recourse  to  arms. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  Timbuktu  and  en- 
tered upon  the  open  sandy  desert,  accompanied  by  the  two  Tawa- 
rek chiefe,  each  of  whom  had  fifteen  companions.  The  tents  be- 
ing now  ferther  removed  from  the  town,  near  the  border  of  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  the  camping-ground  was  pleasant  and 
well  adorned  with  trees ;  and  having,  taken  my  own  tent  with 
m^,  where  I  could  stretch  myself  out  without  being  infested  by 
the  vermin  which  swarm  in  t^e  native  carpets,  I  enjoyed  the  open 
encampment  extremely.  Leathern  tents  had  been  pitched  for  the 
Tawarek,  who  in  a  short  time  made  themselves  quite  at  home, 
and  were  in  high  spirits.  They  became  very  much  interested  in*  a 
map  of  Africa  which  I  showed  to  them,  with  the  adjoining  shores 
of  Arabia,  and  they  paid  a  compliment  to  their  prophet  by  kiss- 
ing the  site  of  Mekka. 

Being  thus  on  good  terms  with  my  barbaric  veiled  fiiends,  the 
Mplathemiin,  I  enjoyed  extremely,  the  following  morning,  the 
haJf-desert  scenery,  enlivened  as  it  was  by  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
and  interesting  groups  of  men ;  but  about  noon  a  serious  alarm 
arose,  a  great  many  horses  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the 
number  being  exaggerated  by  some  people  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred.  In  consequence,  we  saddled  our  horses  with  great 
speed,  and  I  moimted  with  my.  servants,  while  the  Tawarek  also 
kept  their  animals  in  readiness ;  but  the  advancing  host  appeared 
rather  of  a  peaceable  character,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Mulay  Abd 
e'  Salam  and  Fasfdi,  the  latter  a  very  noble  old  man,  at  their 
head.  They  came,  however,  on  a  very  important  errand,  based 
on  the  direct  order  as  promulgated  by  the  Emir  of  Hamda-AUahi, 
BXiA  addressed  to  the  whole  commimity,  being  in  hopes  that^ 
through  their  personal  authority,  they  might  obtam  from  my 
host,  in  a  friendly  manner,  what  he  had  denied  to  the  display  of 
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force.  They  had  two  requests,  both  aimed  against  myself:  first, 
that  El  Bakay  should  give  them  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
was  said  to  have  brought  with  me  from  Stambiil ;  and  the  se- 
cond, which  was  more  exphcit,  that  I  should  not  return  into  the 
town.  Now  my  firman  from  Stambiil  was  my  greatest  trouble, 
for,  having  anxiously  requested  her  British  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  send  such  a  document  after  me,  I  always  expected  to  re- 
ceive it  by  some  means  or  other ;  but  I  was  not  less  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  than  in  my  expectation  of  receiving  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Morocco ;  nevertheless,  as  I  had  some  other 
letters  from  Mohammedans,  the  sheikh  promised  to  comply  with 
the  first  demand  of  these  people,  while  he  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  second.  After  some  unsuccessftd  negotiation,  the 
messengers  retraced  their  steps  rather  disheartened. 

In  order  to  attach  more  sincerely  to  my  interest  the  Tawarek 
chiefe,  who  were  my  only  supporters,  I  gave  to  Fandaghlimme  a 
present  equal  to  the  one  I  had  given  to  A'wab.  Next  morning 
there  arrived  a  troop  of  fugitives  who  were  anxious  to  put  them- 
selves \mder  the  protection  of  the  sheikh.  They  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Surk,  who,  from  being  the  indigenous  tribe  on  that 
part  of  the  Niger  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  Debu, 
had  been  degraded,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  condition  of  serfe, 
and  were  threatened  by  the  fenatical  Sheikho  ATunedu  with 
being  sold  into  slavery.  Of  course  it  is  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay's 
policy  to  extend  his  protection  to  whatever  quarter  is  threatened 
by  the  Fulbe ;  but,  in  this  case,  sympathy  with  the  miserable  fete 
of  these  poor  people  led  him  to  interfere. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  mounted  in  order  to  return  into 
the  town ;  and  on  the  way  I  kept  up  a  conversation  with  A'wab, 
till  the  time  of  the  mughreb  prayer  arrived,  when  the  whole  of 
my  friends  went  to  pray  on  the  desert  ground,  while  I  myself, 
remaining  on  horseback,  went  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  track. 
My  compani9ns  afterward  contended  that  it  was  from  motives  of 
pride  and  arrogance  that  I  did  not  humble  myself  in  the  dust  be- 
fore the  Almighty.  I  should  certainly  have  liked  to  kneel  down 
and  thank  Providence  for  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  my 
life  had  hitherto  been  preserved ;  but  I  did  not  deem  it  politic  to 
give  way  to  their  mode  of  thinking  and  worship  in  any  respect ; 
for  I  should  have  soon  been  taken  for  a  Mohammedan,  and,  once 
in  such  a  false  position,  there  would  have  been  no  getting  out 
ofit  -         . 
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We  then  entered  the  town  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  had  ju^  discovered,  as  is  very 
often  the  case  in. these  regions,  that  tiiey  had  been  a  day  out  in 
their  reckoning,  and  that  the  following  day  was  the  festival  of 
the  Multid,  or  the  birth-day  of  Mohammed ;  and  I  was  allowed 
to  take  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters. 

The  same  evening  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the 
chief  A'wab,  who  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  company  with  his  m'al- 
lem,  and  gave  me  the  first  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Christian  traveler  Mungo  Park  (to  use  his  own  words),  who, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  came  down  the  river  in  a  large  boat ;  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  first  attacked  by  the 
Tawarek  below  Kabara,  where  he  had  lost  some  time  in  endeavor- 
ing to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives,  while  the  Tin- 
ger-^desh  forwarded  the  news  of  his  arrival,  without  delay,  to 
the  Igwadaren,  who,  having  collected  their  canoes,  attacked  him, 
first  near  Bamba,  and  then  again  at  the  narrow  passage  of  T6- 
saye,*  though  aU  in  vain ;  till  at  length,  the  boat  of  that  iatrepid 
traveler  having  stuck  fest  at  Ens;fmmo  (probably  identical  with 
Ans6ngo),  the  Tawarek  of  that  neighborhood  made  another  fierce 
and  more  successftd  attack,  causing  him  an  immense  deal  of  trou- 
ble, and  killing,  as  A'wab  as(§epted,  two  of  his  Christian  compan- 
ions. He  also  giave  me  a  full  account  of  the  iron  hook  with 
which  the  boat  was  provided  agailjist  hippopotami  and  hostile 
canoes ;  and  his  statement  altogether  p'roved  what  an  immense 
excitement  the  mysterious  appearance  of  this  European  trav- 
eler, in  his  solitary  boat,  had  caused  among  all  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  chief  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  silver,  I  thought 
it  best,  in  order  to  convince  all  the  people  that  I  had  no  dollars 
left  (although  I  had  saved  about  twenty  for  my  journey  to  Hau- 
sa),  to  give  him  my  silver  knife  and  fork,  besides  some  large 
silver  rings  which  I  had  by  me ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  much-esteemed  metal  for 
adorning  his  beloved  wife. 

These  Tawarek  chiefe  who  had  thus  become  well  disposed  to- 
ward me,  through  the  interference  of  the  sheikh,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent letter  of  franchise  for  any  Englishman  visiting  this  coun- 

*  The  Tawib^k  most  have  attacked  Park  either  far  above  or  below  this  narrow 
passage,  where,  as  I  afterward  found,  the  current  is  rery  strong ;  and,  as  I  shall 
relate  farther  on,  be  seems  to  hare  passed  qtdetlj  by  Tin-sherlfen. 
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try,  thus  holding  out  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  of  a  peaceable  in- 
tercourse. But  my  own  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  these  chiefe  are  not  strong  enough  of  themselves  to  defend  a 
Christian  against  the  attacks  of  the  Fiilbe  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  above  Timbuktu,  besides  the  fiact  that  A'wab  is  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  latter  to  be  entirely  trusted.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  my  host  esteemed  his  cousin  Fandaghiimme 
much  higher,  and  placed  greater  reliance  on  him,  although  the 
actual  chieftainship  rested  with  A'wab.  All  this  business,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  the  chief  of  Ham- 
da- AUahi,  which  was  rejected  in  several  forms,  and  caused  a  great 
many  representations  from  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  proved  ex- 
tremely tedious  to  me.  My  health,  top,  at  that  time  was  in  a 
very  indifferent  condition,  and  I  suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks 
of  fever.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Timbuktu  can  in  no  wise 
be  reckoned  among  tiie  more  fiivored  places  of  these  regions. 
Both  Sansandi  and  S^go  are  considered  more  healthy.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickly  state,  I  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  fin- 
ish several  letters,  which,  together  with  a  map  of  the  western 
part  of  the  desert,  I  intended  sending  home  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  the  waters  increased  more  and  more,  and  began  to  cover 
all  the  lowlands,  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  rove  about 
along  those  many  backwaters  which  are  formed  by  the  river,  in 
order  to  witness  the  interesting  period  of  the  rice  harvest,  which 
was  going  on  jtist  at  this  time.  It  was  collected  in  small  canoes, 
only  the  spikes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  emerging  from  the 
water.  But  new  rice  was  not  brought  into  the  town  till  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  the  s^aa 
being  sold  for  100  shells. 

Deeember  19ih.  This  was^  an  important  day — ^important  to  the 
Mohammedans  as  the  'Aid  e'  subuwa,  and  celebrated  by  them 
with  prayers  and  s^dega  or  alms ;  and  not  unimportant  for  my- 
self, for  my  relation  to  the  townspeople  had  meanwhile  assumed 
a  more  serious  character.  Sheikho  (S^o)  A'hmedu  had  threat- 
ened that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Tiinbiaktu  did  not  assist  in  driving 
me  out  of  the  town,  he  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  com.  This 
induced  the  Emfr  Kaiiri  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  malicious  intrigues  of  the  Kadhi  ^eled 
F'aamme,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  th&t  place,  irom:  making 
matters  worse. 
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I  have  stated  before,  that,  together  with  the  ciravan  of  the 
Berabish  (the  plural  of  Berbiishi)  which  had  arrived  on  the  12th 
with  a  considerable  armed  host,  'A If,  the  son  of  the  old  Sheikh 
A'htned,  or  Hamed,  "Weled  'Ab^da,  had  come  to  Timbuktu ;  and, 
seeing  that  I  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  he  had 
not  come  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  latter,  but  had  pitched 
his  camp  outeide  the  town,  and  his  people  manifested  their  hos- 
tility toward  me  on  several  occasions.  But,  by  a  most  providen- 
tial dispensation,  on  the  seventeenth- the  chief  fell  suddenly  sick, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  he  died.  His  death  made 
an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  people,  as  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  was  his  father  who  had  killed  the  former 
Christian  who'  had  visited  this  place ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
generally  believed  that  I  was  Major  Laing's  son. 

It  was  the  more  important,  as  the  report  had  been  generally 
spread  that,  as  I  have  observed  before,  the  Welad  Slfman,  the 
principal  and  most  noble  section  of  the  Berabish,  had  sworn  to 
kill  me ;  and  the  people  could  not  but  think  that  there  w^s  some 
supernatural  connection  between  the  death  of  this  man,  at  this 
place  and  at  this  period,  and  the  murderous  deed  perpetrated  by 
his  father ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  event 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  Upon  my  final  safety.  The  follow- 
ers of  the  chief  of  the  Berabish  were  so  frightened  by  this  tragi- 
cal event,  that  they  came  in  great  procession  to  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  to  beg  his  pardon  for  their  neglect,  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing ;  nay,  the  old  man  himself^  a  short  time  afterward,  sent 
word,  that  he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure,  but 
wished  nothing  better  than  that  I  might  reach  home  in  safety. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  on  account  of  my  stay  here  thus 
settled  down  a  little,  and  the  party  of  the  Fulbe  seemed  quietly 
to  await  the  result  produced  by  the  answer  which  the  sheikh  had 
forwarded  to  Hamda-Allahi. 

On  the  21st  December  we  again  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
tents.  For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  this  town  I  rode 
my  own  stately  charger,  which,  having  remained  so  many  months 
in  the  stable,  feeding  upon  the  nutritive  grass  of  the  byrgu,  had 
so  completely  recruited  his  strength  that  in  my  desperately  weak 
state  I  was  scarcely  able  to  manage  him.  The  desert  presented 
a  highly  interesting  spectacle.  A  considerable  stream,  formed  by 
the  river,  poured  its  waters  with  great  force  into  the  valleys  and 
depressions  of  this  sandy  region,  and  gave  an  appearance  of  truth 
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to  the  fkbulous  statement*  of  thirty-six  rivers  flowing  through 
this  tract  After  a  few  hours'  repose,  I  was  able  to  keep  up  a 
long  conversation  with  the  sheikh  in  the  evening,  about  Paradise 
and  the  divine  character  of  the  Kuran,  This  time  our  stay  at 
the  tents  afforded  more  opportunity  than  usual  for  interesting 
conversation,  and  bore  altogether  a  more  religious  character,  my 
protector  being  anxious  to  convince  his  friends  and  followers  of 
the  depth  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians ;  and  I  really  lamented 
that  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  eijiter  so  freely  into  the 
details  of  the  creed  of  these  people,  and  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  all  its  characteristics,  as  I  should  have  lik^ 

Part  of  the  day  the  sheikh  read  and  recited  to  his  pupils  chap- 
ters from  the  hadith  of  Bokhiri,  while  his  young  son  repeated  his 
lesson  aloud  from  the  Kuran,  and  in  the  evening  several  surat,  or 
chapters,  of  the  holy  book  were  beautifidly  chanted  by  the  pupils 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  There  was  nothing  more  channing 
to  me  than  to  hear  these  beautiful  verses  chanted  by  sonorous 
voices  in  this  open  desert  country,  round  the  evening  fire,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  sound,  which  softly  reverberated  fix)m  the 
slope  of  the  sandy  downs  opposite.  A  Christian  must  have  been 
a  witness  to  such  scenes  in  order  to  treat  with  justice  the  Moham- 
medans and  their  creed.  Let  us  not  forget  that  but  for  the  wor- 
ship of  images  wid  the  quarrels  about  the  most  absurdly  supersti- 
tious notions  which  distracted  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
seventh  century,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  die  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  creed  based  on  the  principles  of  Monothe- 
ism, and  opposed  in  open  hostility  to  Christianity.  Let  us  also 
take  into  an  account  that  the  most  disgusting  feature  attaching  to 
the  morals  of  Mohanmiedans  has  been  introduced  by  the  Mongol- 
ish  tribes  from  Central  Asia,  and  excited  the  most  imqualified 
horror  in  the  founder  of  the  religion. 

Peace  and  security  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  little  encampment 
In  general  the  whole  of  this  region  to  the  nortii  of  the  river  is 
entirely  free  from  beasts  of  prey,  with  the  exception  of  jackals ; 
but  at  present,  together  with  the  rising  water,  which  had  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  these  districts,  a  lion  had  entered  this 
desert  tract,  and  one  day  killed  three  goats,  and  the  following 
one  two  asses,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its  great  strength. 

Eemaining  here  a  couple  gf  days,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 

*  See  one  of  these  natire  reports  in  Duncan's  account  of  his  exploration  in  Da- 
home.    Jonmal  Geog.  Soc.,  rol.  xri,  p.  157. 
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we  liad  again  a  long  conversation,  whicli  wds  very  characteristic 
pf  the  different  state  of  mind  of  the  Christian  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Mohammedan.  While  speaking  of  European  institu- 
tions, I  informed  my  host  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  insure  property  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  including 
even  harvests,  nay,  even  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  appeared 
greatly  astonished,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  it;  and  while 
he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a  good  "  debbara,"  or  device  for 
this  world,  he  could  not  but  think,  as  a  pious  Moslim,  that  such 
proceedings  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  soul  in  the  next. 
However,  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  Christians  took  such  care 
for  the  welfiire  of  the  fiunily  which  they  might  leave  behind ;  and 
it  was  an  easy  task  to  prove  to  him  that,  as  to  making  profits  in 
any  way  whatever,  his  co-religionists,  who  think  any  kind  of 
usury  unlawful^  were  in  no  way  better  than  the  Christians ;  for, 
although  the  former  do  not  openly  take  usury,  they  manage  af- 
feirs  so  cleverly  that  they  demand  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
any  honest  Christian  would  accept  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
citing,  as  an  instance,  one  of  those  merchants  resident  in  Timbuk- 
tu, to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Dickson,  and  who 
had  consented  to  advance  me  a  small  loan,  under  such  conditions 
that  he  was  to  receive  almost  triple  the  sum  which  he  was  to  lend. 

December  25^.  This  day  was  also  an  important  epoch  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  water  having  entered  the  wells,  which 
are  situated  roimd  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the 
town ;  and  this  period,  which  is  said  to  occur  only  about  every 
third  yeai^,  obtains  the  same  importance  here  as  the  "  l^et  e'  nuk- 
tah"  possesses  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo;*  viz.,  the  day  or 
night  on  which  the  dike,  which  separates  the  canal  from  the  river 
is  cut  The  whole  road  from  Kabara  was  now  so  inundated  that 
it  was  no  longer  passable  for  asses,  ai;id  small  boats  very  nearly 
approached  the  town. 

When  nay  host  made  his  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  he  was  not  as  usual  clad  in  a  black  tobe,  but  in  a  red  kaf- 
tan, with  a  white  cloth  bemiis  over  it  He  began  speaking  most 
cheerfully  about  my  approaching  departure,  and  had  the  camels 
brought  before  me,  which  now  looked  infinitely  better  than  when 
they  were  Jast  conveyed  from  the  other  bank  of  the  river ;  but  as 
I  had  become  fully  aware  of  his  dilatory  character,  I  did  not  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  hope  which  he  held  out  to  me  of  soon 

*  Lane*8  Modern  Egyptians,  ed.  1836,  toI.  ii.,  p.  255. 
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entering  upon  my  home  journey.  We  liad  heard  of  the  messen- 
ger whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Awellmmiden,  in  order  to  induce 
file  chief  of  that  tribe  to  come  to  Timbdktu  and  to  take  me  under 
his  protection,  having  reached  the  settlements  of  that  tribe ;  but  I 
was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  chief  fix)m  approaching  the  town,  as  they  were  ftdly 
conscious  that  the  sheikh  wanted  to  employ  him  and  his  host  of 
warhke  people,  in  order  to  subdue  the  FuUan  and  the  faction  op- 
posed to  his  own  authority. 

DecmixT  21th.  Feeling  my  head  much  better,  and  having  re- 
cruited my  strength  with  a  diet  of  meat  and  milk,  I  began  to  en- 
joy the  rehala  life,  and,  it  being  a  beautiful  morning,  I  took  a 
good  walk  to  an  eminence  situated  at  some  distance  north  of  my 
tent,  from  whence  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  landscape.  The 
coimtry  presented  an  intermediate  character  between  the  desert 
and  a  sort  of  less  favored  pasture-groimd,  stretching  out  in  an  un- 
dulating surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  tolerably  well  clad  with  mid- 
dle-sized acadaa  and  with  thorny  bushes,  where  the  goat  finds 
sufficient  material  for  browsing.  The  streams  of  running  water 
which,  with  their  silvery  threads,  enlivened  these  bare  desert 
tracts,  now  extended  a  considerable  distance  ferther  inland  than 
had  been  the  case  a  few  days  before ;  and  the  whole  presented  a 
marvelous  and  delightftd  spectacle,  which,  no  doubt,  must  fill 
travelers  from  the  north  who  reach  Timbiiktu  at  such  a  season 
with  astonishment.  Hence,  on  their  return  home,  they  spread 
the  report  of  those  numerous  streams  which  are  said  to  join  the 
river  at  that  remarkable  place,  while,  on  the  contrary,  these, 
streams  issue  from  the  river,  and  after  running  inland  for  a  short 
time,  return  to  join  the  main  trunk,  though  of  course  with  de- 
creased volume,  owing  to  absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  who  did  not  belong  to  any  trade  or 
profession,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, were  still  busily  employed  with  the  rice  harvest;  and  this 
was  a  serious  affair  for  my  horses,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
b;frgu,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  excellent  nutritious  grass  of  the 
Niger,  which  I  have  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  mention,  being 
brought  into  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
from  the  north  went  on  increasing.  A  piece  of  kham,  or  malti 
(unbleached  cahco),  now  sold  for  5700  shells  (at  least  on  the  26th 
of  January),  but  in  the  beginning  of  February  it  rose  to  7200 ; 
this  fluctuation  in  the  prices  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
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chants,  who  buy  their  supplies  on  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  and 
store  it  up. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  town  had  received  some  fitrther 
increase,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  another  caravan  from  Tawat, 
with  black  Hausa  manufactures,  tobacco,  and  dates,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  lay  in  a  gopd  store  of  this  latter  luxury,  which  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  got  here,  but  which,  in  the  cold  season,  is  not  at  all  to 
be  despised.  Besides  receiving  a  handsome  present  of  dates  fix)m 
my  noble  Tawati  friend  Mohammed  el  'Alsh,  I  bought  two  meas- 
ures (neffek)  and  a  half  of  the  kind  called  tin-aser  for  4000  shells ; 
for  the  "  tin-ak6r,"  the  most  celebrated  species  of  dates  from  Ta- 
wat, were  not  to  be  procured  at  this  time.*  As  for  tobacco,  I  did 
not  care  a  straw  about  it,  and  in  this  respect  I  might  have  been 
on  the  very  best  terms  with  my  fanatical  friends,  the  Fiilbe  of 
Hamda-Allahi,  who  offer  such  a  determined  opposition  to  smok- 
ing upon  religious  principles.  In  a  commercial  respect,  however, 
tobacco  forms  a  more  important  article  in  the  trade  of  Timbuktu 
than  dates,  although  refined  smokers  here  prefer  the  tobacco  of 
Wadi-Niin  to  that  of  Tawat.  But  even  these  had  an  opportunity , 
of  gratifying  their  inclination  at  this  season,  for  only  two  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Tawati  caravan,  a  small  troop  of  Tajakant 
traders,  with  dghty  camels,  entered  the  town.  The  feud  which 
raged  between  the  different  sections  of  this  tribe,  whict,  as  I  stated 
before,  chiefly  keeps  up  the  commercial  relations  of  Timbiiktu 
with  the  north,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  war  raging  between  the 
whole  of  this  tribe' and  the  E'rgebat  on  the  other,  interrupted  at 
this  time  almost  entirely  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  Tim- 
buktu and  the  southern  region  of  Morocco. 

The  arrival  of  these  people  enabled  me  fo  purchase  half  a  weight 
of  sugar,  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a  quarter,  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  tea  (viz.,  half  a  pound),  for  three  dollars ;  for,  as  I 
have  said  before,  there  had  been  no  sugar  previously  in  the  mar- 
ket Even  when  there  is  plenty,  neither  tea  nor  sugar  can  be 
bought  separately.  These  articles  must  be  bought  together.  /  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  similar  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country. 

The  arrival  of  these  Tajakant  procured  me  also  the  luxury  of  a 

♦  The  other  linda  of  dates  of  Taw£t  are :  ATiart^n,  Tigdze,  Tazarzay,  Tin- 
warfggeU,  Tedemtfmet,  Brf-Makhltff,  Tin-kiteseri,  Tin-dokin,  Tin-nijdel,  Tilfmsu, 
Timboz^ri,  Adfkkeli,  Gi$fagils,  D^gelet-nifr.  The  district  of  Atlldf  is  the  most 
famous  for  its  dates. 
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couple  of  pomegranates,  which  had  been  brought  by  them  fix)m 
the  Gharb,  and  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expostulating 
with  the  sheikh  on  the  disgraceful  oircimistance,  that  such  fruits 
as  these  are  now  only  procurable  from  the  north,  whfle  this  coun- 
try itself  might  produce  them  quite  as  well,  and  had  in  Teality 
done  so  in  former  times.  Even  limes  are  not  at  present  grown 
hereabouts,  and  it  was  only  from  Jenni  that  I  had,  obtained  some 
days  previously  a  few  specimens  of  this  delicious  kind  of  fruit, 
which  grows  in  such  plenty  in  K^nd,  and  which  might  be  raised 
in  almost  any  part  of  this  region.  Thus  closed  the  year  185S, 
leaving  me  in  a  most  unsettled  position  in  this  desert  place. 


CHAPTEE  LXX. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. — ^ANOMOLOUS  RISING  OP  IKE 
NIGER. — COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 

I  HAD  long  cherished  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  1854 
would  have  found  me  fer  advanced  on  my  homeward  journey; 
but  greatly  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  began  the  year 
with  a  fervent  prayer  for  a  safe  return  honie  in  the  course  of  it. 

El  M6iani,  my  friend  from  Sw^ra,  or  Mogadore,  whom  I  used 
to  call  my  political  thermometer,  or  rather  my  politico-meter,  on 
accoimt  of  his  exhibiting  toward  me  friendly  feelings  only  at 
times  when  he  saw  every  thing  quiet,  sent  me  hi^  compliments  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  January ;  nay,  even  the  two  leaders 
of  the  hostile  &ctions — Hammadi,  the  rival  of  my  protector,  and 
Taleb  Mohammed,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  the  town,  and  the 
leader  of  the  intriguing  merchants  from  Morocco — ^gave  me  to 
understand  that  they  wanted  to  enter  into  friendly  relationff  with 
me.  My  health  as  yet  was  very  precarious;  but  I  felt  so  much 
recovered  in  mind  and  body  that,  preparatory  to  my  longed-for  de- 
parture, I  began  arranging  the  remainder  of  my  baggage,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  my  small  library,  had  been  very  much  re- 
duced. To  my  great  astonishment  and  delight,  while  gearching 
through  my  lumber,  I  found  another  thermometer  in  good  repair. 
From  the  remainder  of  my  broken  instruments  1  picked  up  a^ 
good  deal  of  quicksilver,  which  I  gave  to  the  sheikh,  who  him- 
self as  well  as  his  other  unsophisticated  friends,  derived  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  observing  the  qualities  of  this  metal. 
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Meanwhile,  my  protector  endeavored  to  make  me  fully  acquaint- 
ed witK  the  political  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  brothers, 
Sidi  Mohammed  and  Z6n  el  *Abidfn,  whom  he  expected  soon  to 
arrive,  and  of  whose  different  views  in  politics  he  gave  me  some 
slight  hints ;  and  I  lamented  greatly  that  the  power  of  this  nofele 
family,  instead  of  beiQg  strengthened  by  the  number  of  its  con- 
spicuous scions,  was  only  rent  and  split  by  the  divergency  of  their 
views. 

The  course  of  my  material  existence  went  on  very  uniformly, 
with  Qnly  slight  variations.  My  daily  food,  when  I  was  in  the 
town,  coDsisted  of  some  milk  and  bread  in  the  morning,  a  little 
kuskus,  which  the  sheikh  used  to  send,  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  dish  of  negro  millet,  containing  a  little  meat,  or  sea- 
soned with  the  sauce  of  the  kobdwa,  or  Oucurbiia  Melopepo^  after 
sunset;  The  meat  of  Timbiiktu,  at  least  during  the  cold  season, 
agreed  with  me  infinitely  better  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Mehpepo,  although 
it  is  an  excellent  and  palatable  vegetable.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  stay  I  had  consumed  a  great  many  young  pigeons,  which  form 
a  favorite  dainty  in  this  city.  They  are  sold  at  the  almost  in- 
credibly cheap  rate  often  shells  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  hund- 
red for  a  dollar ;  but  the  poor  little  things  were  used  for  culinary 
purpose  so  soon  after  breaking  the  shell  as  to  be  almost  tasteless. 
A  very  rare  dainty  was  formed  by  an  ostrich  egg,  which  was  one 
day  brought  to  me.  This  article  is  more  easily  to  be  obtained  in 
the  desert  than  in  the  towns,  and  such  strong  food,  moreover,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  stomach  of  a  resident.  The  sheikh  used 
also  to'  send  me  a  dish  late  at  night,' sometimes  long  aflier  mid- 
night; but,  on  accoimt  of  the  late  hour,  I  never  touched  it,  and 
left  it  t6  my  servants. 

It  had  been  arranged'  that  we  should  make  another  excursion 
to  Kabara,  but  our  visit  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  although  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  witness  the  features  of  the  country,  in 
the  present  high  level  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  I  had  first 
landed  on  my  arrival.  Thus  I  was  reduced,  for  entertainment,  to 
my  intercourse  with  the  sheikh,  his  kinsfolk,  and  followers;  and 
as  religious  topics  were  always  brought  forward  more  prominent- 
ly by  my  enemies,  but  especially  in  the  learned  letters  which  the 
emfr  of  Hamda- Allahi  sent  in  reply  to  ihe  sheikh,"'^  my  conversa- 

*  I  possess  two  of  these  essajs,  the  contents  of  which  at  the  present  moment  are 
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tion  with  the  former  now  began  to  turn  more  and  more  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  the 
meaning  of  the  name  "  Paraclete"  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Holy  ^irit,  who  was  to  descend  upon  the  apostles,  but  which 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  more  recent  times  is  applied  to  Moham- 
med, whose  coming,  they  say,  is  predicted  in  this  instance  by  the 
Holy  Book  of  the  Christians. 

One  day  when  I  visited  the  sheikh  the  two  brothers  were  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  respecting  the  relation  of  *  Aisa 
(Jesus  Christ)  to  Mohammted,  and  a  warm  dispute  arose  on  the  so- 
phistical question  whether  it  would  be  allowed,  after  the  return 
of  ^Aisa  upon  earth,  to  eat  camel's  flesh.  The  sheikh  himself  was 
anxious  to  prove  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  themselves  to  change 
any  part  of  their  creed  after  the  return  of  *Aisa,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference which  existed  between  the  precepts  of  the  two  prophets, 
and  thus  intended  to  excuse  the  Christians  for  not  embracing  the 
creed  of  Mohammed  afl«r  having  once  adopted  that  of  'Afea. 
The  two  learned  men,  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute,  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  camel  was  a  prohibited  animal  to  the  Jews  but 
not  to  the  Christians,  and  hence  that  the  return  of  ^Alsa  would 
not  interfere  with  their  favorite  repast.  It  was  by  cheerfully  en- 
tering into  these  discussions  that  I  obtained  for  myself  the  esteem 
even  of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  extort  from  me  as  much 
as  possible  of  my  remaining  property. 

The  arrival  of  another  small  caravan  of  the  Tawati  was  very 
near  causing  me  a  serious  embarrassment  Some  of  the  merchants 
from  Morocco,  excited  by  commercial  jealousy,  had  spread  the  re- 
port that  tiie  calico  brought  by  that  caravan  was  Christian  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  the  English  agent  in  Ghadames;  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  the  people  amderstand  that,  even  if  that 
article  had  originally  belonged  to  the  agent,  it  was  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Tawati  mercSants.  The  presence  of  those  people,  also, 
caused  the  road  to  the  north,  by  way  of  Tawat,  to  be  again  brought 
under  discussion  as  the  route  most  suitable  for  my  home-journey. 
My  departure  was  now  discussed  almost  daily ;  the  arrival  of  our 
lively  and  talkative,  but  indiscreet  messenger,  ATmied  el  Wadawi, 
who  had  at  length  returned  from  his  errand  to  the  Awelimmeden, 
holding  out  the  hope  that  my  departure  was  in  reality  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  but  the  feet  that  none  of  the  Tawarek  had  come  with  him, 

not  quite  devoid  of  interest,  as  the j  show  in  what  light  these  Mohammedans  regard 
the  Christians. 
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notwithstanding  liifl  assertion  that  they  were  soon  to  follow,  con- 
vinced me  that  my  prospect  of  departure  was  put  off  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  the  waters  of  the  river  reached  their 
highest  level,  exhibiting  that  marvelous  anomaly,  in  comparison 
with  the  period  of  the  rising  of  other  African  rivers  north  of  the 
equator,  which  is  calculated  to  awaken  astonishment  in  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  when  he  knows  that  the  rising 
of  these  rivers  is  due  to  the  faJl  of  the  tropical  rains,  he  will  nat- 
urally expect  that  the  Niger,  like  its  eastern  branch,  the  Tsadda 
or  Bdnuw^  or  the  Nile,  should  reach  its  highest  level  in  August 
or  September.  The  feet  can  only  be  partly  explained  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  although  it  is  illustrated  by  similar  cases,  if 
tve  compare  it  with  the  anomalous  rising  of  some  South- African 
rivers ;  especially  the  grand  discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  Li- 
amb^2d,  which,  forming  in  its  upper  course  an  immense  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  collects  here  the  greatest  amount  of  water  at  a  time 
(July  and  August)  when  its  lower  course,  the  Zambezi,  separated 
from  it  and  withdrawn  from  the  inamediate  effects  of  the  waters 
collected  above  by  the  marvelous  narrowing  of  the  river-bed 
from  the  Falls  of  Victoria*  downward,  is  in  its  lowest  state,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  joined  in  its 
lower  course,  reaches  here  its  highest  level  at  quite  a  diJBferent 
season,  February  and  March.  We  have  before  us  exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  Niger,  the  great  West- Afri- 
can river,  which,  according  to  the  most  accurate  information  which 
I  was  able  to  gather  on  the  spot,  every  year  continues  to  rise  till 
the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January,  and  does  not 
begin  to  decrease  before  February ;  while  its  eastern  branch,  the 
B^nuw^,  as  well  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  where  it  is  call- 
ed Kwara,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nile,  reaches  its  highest 
level  by  the  end  of  August  and  begins  to  decrease  steadijy  in  the 
course  of  October. 

To  explain  the  difference  and  anomaly  of  these  phenomena  we 
must  attend  to  the  different  character  of  these  rivers.    For  while 

*  I  aBsnme  here  the  identity  of  these  two  riverB,  which,  howerer,  has  not  yet  been 
foDy  demonstrated.  Compare  also  the  anomalous  rising  of  the  Chob^  ( Joum.  Boyal 
Geol.  Soc.,  YoL  xxii.,  p.  169) ;  although  an  isolated  phenomenon,  caused  by  an  nn- 
nsoal  and  nneqnal  fall  of  rain  in  the  basin  of  the  varioos  branches  of  a  great  river- 
system,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  constant  and  regolar  course. 
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the  B^nuw^  after  having  once  assumed  a  westerly  direction  fol- 
lows it  up  with  but  very  little  deviation,  the  great  western  branch 
describes  three  quarters  of  an  immense  circle,  and  having  but  very 
little  fell  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extraordinary  winding  course, 
the  waters  ^diich  flow  toward  it  from  the  more  distant  quarters  re- , 
quire  a  long  tinae  to  reach  its  middle  course,  so  that  the  rain  which 
fells  in  the  course  of  September  and  October  in  the  coimtry  of  the 
"Wangarawa,  or  the  southeastern  Mandingoes,  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  swell  the  river  at  Timbiiktu  tiQ  the  end  of  November  or 
even  December ;  for  that  rain  fells  in  those  quarters  behind  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  perhaps  even  in  October,  we  may  conclude  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  from  the  feet  that  such  is  the  case  on  the  coast  ;*  and 
this  is  confirmed  as  regards  Kak6ndi  and  Tfmbo  by  Cailli^'s  ob- 
servations.f  In  the  mountainous  southern  provinces  of  Abyssinia, 
too,  whose  latitude  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  regions 
from  whence  the  feeders  of  the  Niger  tsJce  their  rise,  the  most  con- 
stant fell  of  rain  has  been  observed  in  September.  Now  while 
the  whole  region  between  Jenne  and  Timbuktu  is  of  a  very  flat 
and  level  character,  so  that  the  river,  running  along  at  a  very  slow 
rate  and  with  a  very  meandering  course,  not  only  fills  a  very 
broad  stream  spreading  out  over  the  neighboring  lowlands,  but 
forms  also  a  great  many  backwaters  and  basins  or  lakes,  of  which 
the  D^u  is  only  one. although  perhaps  the  largest  in  size,  the 
river  low;er  down  beyond  Bamba,  and  especially  in  the  distriot 
called  Tin-sherifen,  which  we  shall  visit  on  our  return-journey, 

*  See  Iiett  in  the  Journal  Hertha,  toI.  x.»  a.  1827,  p.  874 ;  M^Gill  in  Berg- 
]uiii8*&  Joomal  (Zeitscbrift),  vol.  yiii.,  a.  1848,  p.  59-61 ;  "with  regard  ta  Cape  Pal- 
mas, Fraissinetin  Nonvelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  1855,  vol.  ii.,  p.  291-293. 

t  See  Tomaro  from  Callli^s  Observations  in  BerghaQ9'8  Annal.  1829,  p.  769 ; 
bat  especially  Gailli^s  Own  acconnt  of  bis  stay  in  Hm^  roL  L,  p.  828  (Eng.  ed.) : 
^^Tbe  rains,  to  be  sore,  were  noi  so  incessant,  but  we  regularly  had  rain  every  day 
vniil  Octobery  when  it  became  less  frequent.*'  We  know  also  from  Cailli^  that  the 
Milo,  the  sontheastem  branch  of  the  Niger,  or  DhiiHib^  reaches  its  highest  level 
in  September.  Park's  observations,  even,  show  that  the  rains  in  the  districts  trav- 
ersed by  him  extend  till  November ;  while  we  learn  from  him  (Park's  First  Jour- 
ney, 8d  ed.  4to,  p.  12)  that  the  Gambia,  whose  feeders  partly  issue  from  the  same 
districts  which  feed  the  western  branches  of  the  Niger,  reaches  its  highest  level  in 
t^e  beginning  of  October ;  and  when  we  learn,  from  the  same  eminent  traveler, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  November  the  Gambia  had  sunk  already  to  its  former  level, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  very  short  course  of  that  river  in  comparison  with  the 
Niger,  which  has  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  sinking  of  the  Niger  at 
Sans^ndi  by  about  four  inches,  on  the  8th  of  October  (Park,  voL  ii.,  p.  274),  was 
only  a  temporary  fluctuation. 
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is  shut  in  and  reduced  to  the  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  so 
that  the  water,  having  expanded  over  such  an  immense  tract  and 
not  exercising,  therefore,  the  same  pressure  which  such  a  volume 
of  water  would  do  under  other  circumstances  if  it  were  kept  to- 
gether in  a  narrower  channel,  preserves  its  level,  or  even  still  in- 
creases in  extent  and  depth,  while  the  surplus  produced  by  the 
tfall  of  rain  in  the  country  higher  up  has  already  diminished. 

This  is  my  mode  of  accounting  for  a  phenomenon  which  seems 
to  contradict  in  so  great  a  measure  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  come  under  our  observation  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  rain  and  the  rising  of  the  rivers  north  and  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  imparts  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  Grabun  and  other  rivers  of  the  equatorial  line  which 
reach  their  highest  level  in  the  course  of  February. 

Of  course  this  state  of  the  upper  river,  although  it  does  not 
reach  always  the  same  level,  can  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence 
also  upon  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  called  Kwara,  and  where  it 
has  been  visited  repeatedly  by  Englishmen.  But  although,  on 
account  of  their  being  unaware  of  this  character  of  the  river,  they 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  its  features  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season,  and  have  even  rarely  visited  it  at  that  period, 
nevertheless  Mr.  Laird,  who  spent  several  months  in  the  Kwara, 
has  not  failed  to  observe  a  phenomenon  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  state  of  the  river  which  I  have  just  described.  For 
he  records*  the  surprising  fact,  which  formerly  must  have  been 
quite  imintelligible,  but  which  now  receives  its  full  illustration, 
namely,  that  the  river  at  Iddd  began  to  rise  on  the  22d  of  March. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  rains  up  the 
country,  as  there  are  no  raiiis  whatever  during  the  whole  of  March, 
and  only  a  few  drops  in  April ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  effect  of 
the  waters  in  the  upper  and  wide  part  of  the  river  at  length  be- 
ginning to  decrease  about  the  middle  of  February,  if  we  take  the 
current  at  fix>m  2i  to  3  miles,  as  the  windings  of  the  river  extend 
to  not  much  less  than  2000  miles  between  E^abara  and  Idda. 
The  elevation  of  Timbiiktu  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I  assimie 
to  be  about  900  feet 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  the  ^rst  boat  from  Kabara 

*  See  Laird  and  Oldfield,  toI.  ii,  p.  275.  '*  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
find  that,  owing  to  the  rains  np  the  conntiy,  the  river  began  to  rise  about  Saturday, 
March  22d,  since  which  time  it  had  increased  about  two  inches.  A  few  drops  of 
rain  that  fell  this  morning  was  all  that  wo  had  at  Iddah.'* 
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approadied  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Timbiiktu ;  and,  as 
the  immediate  result  of  such  a  greater  facility  of  intercourse,  the 
supply  of  com  became  more  plentiful,  and,  in  consequence,  much 
cheaper :  the  s'aa  of  millet  being  sold  for  40  shells,  and  th-e  suniye, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  two  hundred  pounds'  weight,  for  3000, 
or  one- Spanish  dollar,  certainly  a  very  low  rate ;  while  I  myself, 
as  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  had  to  pay  3750.  The  high  state 
of  the  waters  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me;  and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  the  sheikh  took  me  out  on  the 
9th.  Emerging  from  the  town  at  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
wall,  where  formerly  the  bab  el  gibleh*  was  situated,  we  went 
first  to  the  nearest  creek  of  the  river,  but  found  here  no  boats ; 
and  then  crossing  an  extremely  barren  and  stony  level  reached 
pother  branch  of  the  creek,  where  eight  or  ten  smaller  boats, 
without  a  covering  or  cabin,  were  lying ;  the  innermost  comer  of 
this  creek  not  being  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  Great  Mosque,  or  Jfngerd-b^r.  All  the  people  asserted 
that  the  river,  at  Kabara,  had  now  reached  its  highest  level,  and 
even  affirmed  that  it  had  begun  to  fSsJl  here  on  the  7th ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, it  became  evident  that  the  waters  were  still  rising  during 
the  whole  of  the  month,  €dmost  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
town.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  that  a  great  inundation  in  1640 
had  flooded  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  converted  into  a 
lake  the  central  and  lowest  quarter,  which  is  called  Bagfndi,  a 
name  derived,  as  is  asserted,  from  the  tank  thus  formed  having 
been  enlivened  by  hippopotami.! 

Interesting  as  was  that  day's  excursion  it  cost  me  dear;  for  be- 
ing obliged,  not  only  to  be  armed  myself,  but  also  to  have  an 
armed  servant  with  me,  I  greatly  excited  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
merchants  from  Morocco,  and  especially  of  that  proud  "noblCToian, 
'  Abd  e'  Salam,  who  went  about  among  the  great  men  of  the  town, 
saying  that  in  Morocco  we,  the  Europeans,  or  rather  the  English, 
were  not  allowed  io  wear  arms.  But  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  assertion,  I  stated  that  while  traveling  in  Morocco  we  received 
armed  horsemen  for  an  escort,  while  here,  where  there  was  no 
settled  form  of  government,  we  had  to  protect  ourselves.    He 

*  Shabfni,  in  stating  that  the  bib  el  gibleh  was  the  east  gate,  certainly  labon 
under  a  mistake,  "gibleh"  with  these  Western  Arabs  signifying  the  west.  With 
regard  to  the  creek,  where  we  saw  the  boats,  see  the  gronnd-plan,  cmte,  p.  824,  n.  10. 

t  The  hippopotamus  being  called  "banga"  in  the  Songhaj  language,  the  name, 
if  really  derired  from  that  cause,  ought  to  be  spelled  "Bangfndi ;"  but  the  ^  may 
be  a  nasal  sound. 

Vol.  m.— Z 
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then  spread  the  rumor  that  an  anned  English  vessel  had  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  G6g6 ;  and  this  curious  report  ^as  backed  with 
such'  strong  assertions  that  my  own  servant,  ^AH  el  A'geren,  felt 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  thought  it  stralige  when  I  attempted 
to  prove  its  absurdity. 

But  notwithstanding  this  hostile  feeling,  'Abd  e'  Salam  deemed 
it  prudent  to  send,  next  day,  his  friend,  Miilay  el  M^edl,  in  order 
to  excuse  himself  for  the  expressions  which  he  had  used  a  few 
days  before  mth  regard  to  me.  It  was  this  man,  M^ay  el  M^e- 
df,  with  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  converse  on 
friendly  terms,  as  he  was  a  person  of  intelligence,  and  even  pos- 
sessed some  little  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a 
little  astoiiished  when,  converang  with  him  one,  day  about  the 
situation  of  Timbiiktu,  he  came  out  with  the  statement  that  the 
town  was  ^tuated  about  18^  N.  lat,  without  my  having  thr6wn 
out  the  slight^t  hint  in  this  respect. 

All  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in  a 
most  disturbed  state;  owing  to  several  expeditions  or  forays  which 
were  going  on^  ^p^ially  by  the  restless  tribe  of  the  Welad  *AWsh. 
They  had  lately  taken  600  camels  from  the  Welad  Mebarek,  and 
had  now  turned  their  predatory  incursions  into  another  directicm. 

On  the  12th  of  January  we  again  went  to  the  tents,  which  had 
now  been  pitched  in  anodier  spot,  called  Ing6maren,  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  iniles  a  little  S.  from  E. ;  but  this  time  our  stay  in  the 
encampment  was  very  imlucky  for  me  in  several  respects.  On 
the  13th  I  felt  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  cheeiftd  conversation  with 
'  my  protector  about  my  approaching  departure,  when  he  sent  me 
several  presents,  such  as  a  large  cover  for  the  top  of  the  tent>* 
called  "  sarimmu"  by  the  Songhay,  "  e'  h6m  err^ga"  by  the  Moons 
hereabout,  and  several  leather  pillows;  but,  on  the  14th,  a  little 
after  noon,  I  was  seized  with  such  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of 
fever  as  I  had  never  experienced  before,  accompanied  by  violent 
shivering  fits,  which  made  my  kind  host  fear  that  I  had  been  poi- 
soned. I  had  drunk,  a  short  time  before,  some  sour  milk  brought 
me  by  a  Berbushi ;  that  is  to  say,  ~Sk  man  who,  although  intimate- 
ly attached  to  the  family  of  the  sheikh,  originally  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Berablsh,  whose  chief  murdered  Major  Laing.  Al- 
though I  m3rself  had  no  suqupion  that  the  milk  which  I  had  drunk 
had  in  any  way  contributed  to  my  sudden  attack  of  illness,  yet  as 

*  I  haye  handed  over  tills  specimen  of  Timbuktu  mannfactare,  together  with 
other  specimens  of  leather-work,  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
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that  man  had  some  private  animosity  against  me,  and  did  not  seem 
content  with  a  present  which  I  had  made  him  in  return  for  his 
small  gift,  I  became  so  irritated,  that  I  ordered  him  away  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner,  which  caused  a  most  unpleasant  scene ; 
for,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  the  people,  indnding  my  own  servants 
and  even  my  very  best  firiends  among  the  sheikhas  people,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  my  feeble  state,  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings against  me  as  a  Christian/ 

But  the  sheikh  himself  did  not  for  a  moment  change  his  kind 
disposition,  sending  me  tea  repeatedly,  and  calling  frequently  to 
see  how  I  was  getting  on.  Fortunately,  a  tranquil  night's  repose 
restored  me  again  to  health,  and  the  following  morning  iny  friends 
came  to  me,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  beg  my  pardon  for 
their  neglect.  While  we  were  conversing  on  the  preparations  for 
my  journey,  a  messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  veiy 
intimate  friend  of.  the  sheikh — ^Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Allahi  el 
Fiitawi — who  had  come,  with  a  numerous  suite,  in  order  to  stay 
some  time  with  the  sheikh,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  cured  by  me 
of  some  serious  disease:  and  the  prospect  of  soon  leaving  this, 
quarter  was  greatly  darkened  by  this  circumstance.  •  ^ 

.  January  Ibth.  This  was  one  of  those  rainy  days  which  is  said 
not  to  be  unusual  toward  the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning 
of  February  in  this  quarter  along  the  river,  though,  in  the  other 
parts  of  Negroland  that  I  had  visited,  I  had  never  beheld  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  even  here 
was  very  little,  for  the  sky,  which  had  been  cloudy  in  the  morn- 
ing, cleared  up  about  noon ;  and  although  in  the  afternoon  it  be- 
came again  overcast,  with  thunder  in  the  distance  followed  by 
lightning  toward  evening,  yet  there  fell  only  a  few  drops  of  rain 
in  the  course  of  the  night. 
On  the  16th,  having  made  a  good  breakfast  on  a  goat  roasted 
^  whole  before  the  fire,  we  returned  again  into  the  town,  where  I 
was  desired  to  cure  a  man  of  a  disease  over  which  I  had  no  power. 
The  character  and  position  of  the  person  would  have  rendered  it 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  to  me  if  I  had  been  able 
to  do  so.  The  chronic  disease  under  which  Mohammed  ben  'Abd- 
Allahi — ^for  this  is  the  person  of  whom  I  speak — ^was  laboring, 
cast  a  melancholy  gloom  over  him.  I  admired  his  manners,  ahd 
the  fine  expression  of  his  features ;  but  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that,  although  well  versed  in  his  religious  bogks,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess any  historical  knowledge  as  to  the  former  state  of  these  coun- 
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tries,  which  formed  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  me.  The 
arrival  of  this  person  made  my  protector  forget  all  the  thoughts 
of  my  immediate  departure. 

Besides  this  circumstance,  nothing  of  interest  happened  for  some 
days,  all  the  people  exhorting  me  to  patience ;  and,  my  departure 
being  again  put  oflF,  fresh  attempts  were  made  to  convert  me,  even 
by  my  friends,  who  from  sheer  friendship  could  not  bear  to  see 
me  adhere  to  a  cree<i  which  they  thought  erroneous.  But  I  with- 
stood all  their  attacks,  and  at  times  even  ventured  to  ridicule  free- 
ly some  of  their  superstitious  notions.  I  was  far  from  laughing 
at  the  chief  principles  of  their  doctrine;  but,  as  they  always  re- 
curred in  their  arguments  to  their  belief  in  sorcery  and  demons, 
I  declared  one  day  that,  as  for  us,  we  had  made  all  the  demons 
our  "  kh6ddenidn."  This  is  an  expression  with  which  these  peo- 
ple are  wont  to  denote  the  degraded  and  servile  tribes ;  and  I  rep- 
resented the  Europeans  as  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
spirits,  by  ascending  in  balloons  into  the  higher  regions,  and  from 
thence  firing  at  them  with  rifles.  The  idea  that  the  Christians 
must  have  subjected  to  their  will  the  demoniacal  powers  occurs 
very  easily  to  the  mind  of  the  Mohammedan,  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  former  are  able  to  manufacture  all  the  nice  things 
which  issue  from  their  hands.  . 

Meanwhile  I  was  glad  to  break  off  my  relations  with  my  for- 
mer friend  the  WaJati,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  journey 
to  A'ribfnda,  and  who  came  to  ask  me  officially  whether  he  was 
to  accompany  me  on  my  home-journey  or  not;  but  although  I 
told  him  plainly,  that  after  all  that  had  happened  he  could  no 
longer  be  my  companion,  I  treated  him  with  more  generosity  than 
he  deserved. 

At  the  same  time,  I  thought  it  also  prudent  to  cultivate  the 
good-will  of  my  servant,  'All  el  A'geren,  although  he  had  almost 
entirely  separated  himself  from  me,  and  left  me  to  my  fate,  since 
he  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  my  position. 
I  demanded  from  him  no  sort  of  service,  though  his  salary  of  nine 
dollars  a  month  went  on  all  the  time.  However,  being  rather 
short  of  cash,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  loan  from  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  had  been  recommended,  I  was  glad  to  obtain  from 
a  friendly  Ghadamsi  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  ben  'Alf 
ben  Taleb,  about  50,000  shells,  equal  to  18^  mithkal,  reckoned  at 
3800  shells  each,  and  I  afterward  was  obliged  to  add  another  small 
sunj,  making  the  whole  25  mithkak. 
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In  this  place  I  think  it  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  corii- 
mercial  relations  ofTimbiiktn,  though  it  can  not  make  the  slight- 
est pretension  to  completeness,  as  I  did  not  enter  into  such  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  combine 
a  sufficient  number  of  &cts  into  a  graphic  view  of  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city.  The  people  with  whom  I  had  most  intercourse 
could  offer  little  or  no  information  on  the  subject  My  situation 
in  Kan6  had  been  very  different. 

The  great  feature  which  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbiiktu 
from  that  of  Kan6  is  the  fact  that  Timbuktu  is  not  at  all  a  manu- 
fiicturing  town,  while  the  emporium  of  Hausa  fully  deserves  to  be 
classed  as  such.  Almost  the  whole  life  of  the  city  is  based  upon 
foreign  commerce,  which,  owing  to  the  great  northerly  bend  of  the 
Niger,  finds  here  the  most  favored  spot  for  intercourse,  while  at  the 
same  time  that  splendid  river  enables  the  inhabitants  to  supply  all 
their  wants  from  without ;  for  native  com  is  not  raised  here  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  feed  even  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  altnost  all  the  victuals  are  imported  by  water-car- 
riage from  Sansandi  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  only  manufactures  carried  on 
in  the  city,  as  fix  as  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, are  confined  to  the  art  of  ' 
the  blacksmith,  and  to  a  little  leather- 
work.  Some  of  these  articles,  such  as 
provision  or  luggage  bags,  cushions, 
small  leather  pouches  for  tobacco,  and 
giin-cloths,  especially  the  leather  bags, 
are  very  neat,  as  shown  in  the  annex- 
ed and  following  wood-cuts ;  but  even 
these  are  mostly  manufactured  by  Ta- 
waifek,  and  especially  females,  so  that 
the  industry  of  the  city  is  hardly  of 
any  account.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
p(^ed  that  Timbiiktu  was  distinguish- 
ed on  account  of  its  weaving,*  and 
that  the  export  of  dyed  shirts  from 
hence  was  considerable;  but  I  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 

*  It  may  have  been  so,  nevertheless,  in  the 
time  of  Leo,  who  mentions  the  many  ''  botteghe 
di  tessitori  di  tele  di  bambagio."    B.  vii.,  c.  5. 
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ing  thst  this  was  entirely  a  mistake,  almost  the  whole  clothing  of 
the  natives  themselves,  especially  that  of  the  wealthier  classes,  be- 
ing imported  either  from  Kan6*  or  from  Sansandi,  besides  the  cal- 
ico imported  from  England.  The  export  of  the  produce  of  Kan6, 
especially  by  way  of  A'rawan,  extends  to  the  very  border  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  considerable  import 
of  Malabar  cloth  by  way  of  St  Louis,  or  Nd^r,  on  the  Senegal,  while 
the  dyed  shirts  from  Sansandi,  which,  as  fex  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  seem  to  be  made  of  foreign  or  English  calico,  and  not 
of  native  cotton,  do  not  appear  to  be  exported  to  a  greater  distance. 
These  shirts  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  rich  ornament 
of  colored  silk,  and  look  Very  pretty ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  fiway  as  a  present  a  specimen  which  I  intended  to 
bring  home  with  me.  The  people  of  Timbuktu  are  very  experi- 
enced in  the  art  of  adorning  their  clothing  with  a  fine  stitching  of 


silk,  but  this  ia  done  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  even  these  shirts 
are  only  used  at  home.  There  is,  however,  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  industry  exercised  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  especially  Fermagha,  who  produce  very  excellent 
woolen  blankets,  and  carpets  of  various  colors,  which  form  a  most 
extensive  article  of  consumption  with  the  natives. 

The  foreign  commerce  has  especially  three  great  high  roads: 
that  along  the  river  from  the  southwest  (for  lower  down  the  river 
there  is  at  present  scarcely  any  commerce  at  all),  which  comprises 
the  trade  proceeding  from  various  points ;  and  two  roads  from  the 
north,  that  from  Morocco  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  from  Gha- 

*  I  will  here  only  observe  that  Lord  Fitzdarence,  owing  to  the  inqniries  which, 
OB  his  passage  along  the  Bed  Sea,  he  made  of  a  clever  pilgrim,  obtained  a  hint  of 
this  interesting  fact. — Jonmey  from  India  overland,  p.  423. 
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dames  an  tie  other.  In  all  this, com- 
merce gold  forms  the  chief  staple,  al- 
though the  whole  amount  of  the  precious 
metal  exported  from  this  city  appears  to 

be  exceedingly  small,  if  compared  with  a  European  standard.  It 
probably  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  £20,000  sterling  per  year.* 
The  gold  is  brought  either  from  Bambiik  or  from  Biire,  but  from 
the  former  place  in  a  larger  quantity.  The  gold  from  the  country 
of  the  Wangarawa  does  not  reach  this  market,  but,  a6  it  seems, 
at  present  is  directly  exported  to  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 

*  M.  Graberg  de  Hemao  estimateB  the  esport  of  morocco  mannfactnres  to  Kegro- 
land  at  one  million  dollars,  and  the  import  to  Morocco  from  Nigritia  at  from  three 
to  four  millions. ^^pecchio  di  Morocco,  etc.,  p.  146. 
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which  on  this  account  is  called  the  Gold  Coast  The  species  of 
gold  fix)m  Bambiik  is  of  a  more  yellow  color;  that  from  Biire  is 
rather  whitish ;  and  that  from  Wangara  has  a  greenish  hue.  Most 
of  this  gold,  I  think,  is  brought  into  the  town  in  rings. .  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  gold  dust,  or  "  tibber,"  being 
brought  to  market  in  small  leathern  bags,  such  as  Shabfni  and 
other  people  describe,  containing  about  one  ounce,  equal  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  value,  ^ut,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  article  must  come  into  market,  as  most  of  the  gold  dust  which 
comes  to  Ghadames  and  Tripoli  passes  through  Timbuktu,  while 
another  portion  goes  directly  from  S^ipsandi  to  A'rawan.* 

It  was  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabs 
that  the  scale  of  the  mithkalf  was  introduced  in  the  trade  in  gold ; 
but  it  is  a  very  general  term,  which  may  signify  very  different 
quantities,  and  thus  we  find  various  kinds  of  mithkals  used  in 
Negroland,  especially  those  of  A'gades,  Timbiiktu,  and  Mango,  the 
Mandingo  place  between  Yendf  and  the  Niger,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  smallest,  and  equal,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  proper  place,  to 
1000  shells  of  Hausa  standard,  although  in  the  present  decayed 
state  of  the  town  of  A'gades,  where  all  the  gold  trade  has  ceased, 
it  possesses  rather  an  imaginary  value.  The  mithkal  of  Timbiiktu 
contains  the  weight  of  24  grains  of  the  khardb-tree,  or  96  of  wheat, 
and  is  worth  from  8000  to  4000  shells.^  The  mithkal  of  Mango 
is  equal  to  li  of  that  of  Timbuktu.  Besides  rings,  very  hand- 
some ornaments  are  worked  of  gold ;  but,  as  fer  as  I  could  learn, 
most,  of  this  workmanship  comes  from  Walata,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated on  this  account.§ 

The  next  article  that  forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  in  Timbuk- 
tu, and  in  some  respects  even  more  so  than  gold,  is  salt,  which,  to- 
gether with  gold,  formed  articles  of  exchange  all  along  the  Niger 

*  M. Testa,  in  his  ''Notice  statistique  et  commeroiale  snr  la  R^gence  de  Tripoli, 
1856,*!  states  the  imports  of  gold  dust  into  Tripoli  to  be  of  the  value  of  240,000 
francs. 

t  Whether  it  be  true,  as  some  maintain  (among  others  M.  Prax,  "  Commerde  de 
TAlg^rie,  1849,"  p.  18X  that  the  n§me  mithkfl  is  a  corruption  of  ''medical,"  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  small  weight  used  for  medical  purposes,  I  am  not  able  to 

decide.    I  always  thought  that  it  was  derived  from     ijjj. 

t  M.  Prax,  p.  12  of  the  little  pamphlet  just  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  is 
totally  wrong  in  supposing  the  mithklU  of  Timbiiktu  equal  to  half  a  duro,  or  Span- 
ish dollar,  or  two  fr.  sixty  cents.    The  very  lowest  price  is  just  double. 

§  There  are  some  interesting  articles  of  gold  represented  by  Lord  Fitzdaience  in 
the  work  above  mentioned. 
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from  the  most  ancient  times  *  It  is  brought  from  Taod^nni,  a 
place  whose  situation  has  been  tolerably  well  established  by  M. 
Cailli^'s  joumey,t  and  the  mines  of  which  have  been  worked,  as 
we  know  from  Almied  Baba,  since  tiie  year  1596,  when  the  for- 
mer mines  of  Teghaza,  situated  some  seventy  miles  jEeirther  to  the 
north,  were  given  up.  These  salt-miQ€ss  of  Teghaza  appear  to 
have  been  worked  from  very  remote  times,  or  at  least  before  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mines  of 
Tatental,  described  by  the  excellent  geographer  El  Bekri  as  sit- 
uated twenty  days'  jouniey  from  Sijilmdsa,  and  two  from  the 
beginning  of  the  desert,  are  identical  with  Teghdza.  Even  at 
that  time  both  Sijilm&a  atid  Ghanata  were  provided  from  here, 
while  at  least  the  eastern  and  original  portion  of  Songhay  was 
supplied  at  that  early  period  from  the  mines  of  Taiitek,  six.  days 
from  Tadem^kka.:j:  .  « 

In  Taoddnni  the  salt,  which  covers  a  very  extensive  tract  of 
ground  in  the  district  "  El-J<5f,"  is  formed  in  five  layers,  or  "  lije," 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  called  el-wara;  the  second,  el-benti; 
the  third,  el-hammamfye ;  the  fourth,  el-kahela,  or  the  black  one ; 
and*  the  lowest,  which  is  embedded  in  the  water,  el-kamera,  or  el- 
b^dha.  The  upper  of  these  layers  are  of  little  value,  and  the  most 
in  r^uest  is  the  fourth  layer,  or  el-kahela,  the  color  of  which  is  a 
most  beautiftd  intermixture  of  black  and  white,  like  a  species  of 
marble.  The  ground  is  let  out  by  the  "  kafd,"  who  resides  here, 
land  whose  name  at  the  present  time  is  Z^n,  in  small  portions, 
where  the  diggings  are  made,  and  he  levies  a  tribute  called  the 
khomiis  from  each  hofra,  or  hole,  the  rest  being  sold  by  the  work- 
men. 

The  largest  pieces  of  salt  which  are  dug  out  here  measure  3  feet 
5  inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  height,  and  2^  inches  in  thickness, 
but  they  are  of  very  unequal  size,  varjdng  fix)m  50  to  65  lb.  in 
weight;  this,  however,  is  only  half  of  one  layer,  each  layer  being 

*  See  El  Bekri,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  174 : 

In  another  passage  (p.  183)  he  describes  the  commerce  of  G^  in  the  words : 

'^The  commeroe  ofG6g(5  consists  of  salt,  and  salt  is  their  standard  cnrrency.** 
t  See  Cailli^s  Travels  to  Timbnctoo,  ii.,  p.  119;  and  about  Teghl^a,  or,  as  he 

writes,  Trasas,  or  Trarzas,  p.  128. 
X  El  Bekrf,  p.  171.     In  the  time  of  £bn  Hankil  (A.H.  960)  tlie  salt  was  brought 

from  Atflfl  to  Aifdaffhost. 
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sawn  into  two  slaba.  Tlte  price  of  these  slabs  of  course  varies 
greatly  at  different  times,  but,  as  far  as  I  became  aware,  in  general 
does  not  react  such  an  exorbitant  price  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
Leo  Africanus,  Mr.  Jackson,  General  Daumas,  and  others.  When 
lowest,  the  price  of  each  middle-sized  slab  does  not  exceed  8000 
shells ;  and  the  highest  price  which  was  paid  during  my  i^esidence 
in  the  town  was  6000,  the  price  always  rising  toward  spring,  when 
the  salt  caravans  become  scarce  on  accoimt  of  the  number  of  blood- 
flies  which  infest  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  river.  Of 
course,  when  this  great  highroad  is  shut  up  for  a  long  period  in 
consequence  of  feuds  between  the  various  tribes,  the  price  may  for 
a  time  rise  much  higher,  but  such  cases  must  be  quite  exceptional 

The  trade  in  salt  on  a  large  scale,  as  far  as  regards  Timbuktu, 
is. entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  tiirkedf,  or  the  doth  for  fe- 
male apparel,  manufactured  in  Kan6 ;  the  merchants  of  Ghadames 
bartering  in  the  market  of  A'rawan  six  tiirkedf,  or  ^^mflhafe,"  for 
nine  slabs,  or  "  hajra,"  of  salt,  on  condition  that  the  Arabs  bring 
the  salt  ready  to  market;  or  twelve,  including  the  carriage  to  Ta- 
oddnni.  If  they  themselves  then  carry  the  salt  to  Timbuktu,  they 
sell  there  eight  slabs  of  salt  for  six  mithkal  of  gold ;  but  i^  they 
carry  it  to  Sansandi,  each  slab  o£  salt  fetches  two  mitiikal. 

But  the  expense  of  this  journey  up  the  river  is  very  great,  on 
account  of  the  boats  being  obliged  to  unship  their  merchandise  at 
the  islands  of  Jafarabe,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Sansandi  ovl  the 
backs  of  asses,  and  on  account  of  the  Wiiir,  which  is  levied  by 
the  Fiilbe,  the  expense  is  equal  to  about  thirty-three  per  cent. ;  so 
that,  out  of  every  six  slabs  of  salt  transported  to  Sansandi,  two  are 
required  for  covering  the  expense  of  transport.  Thus,  each  tur- 
kedf  bought  in  Kan6  for  about  1800  shells  fetches  two  mithkal 
of  gold  when  sold  in  Sansandi,  while  in  Timbtiktu  it  fetches  from 
one  to  one  and  one  sixth.  This  certainly,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  price  of  gold  in  Ghadames  and  Tripoli,  is  a  considerable 
profit ;  but  th6  xoad  which  this  merchandise  takes  from  Kan6  to 
Ghat,  thence  to  Tawat,  and  from  that  place  to  Timbuktu,  is  very 
circuitous  and  expensive,^  and  requires  the  agency  and  co-opera- 
tion of  several  persons,  no  single  merchant  undertaking  the  whole 
of  the  traffic. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  proper  place,  that  libtdka,  or 
rather  D6re,  forms  the  market-place  for  the  salt  for  supplying  the 
provinces  to  the  ^utheast  of  Timbuktu.  It  is  transported  thither 
by  a  direct  road  by  way  of  T6saye  or  G6g6,  without  touching  at 
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Timbtlktu ;  while,  witb  regard  to  the  region  to  the  southwest,  San- 
sandi  is  the  great  entrepot  for  this  commerce.  The  trade  in  this 
article,  which,  in  countries  where  it  is  wanting  entirely^  becomes 
BO  precious,  and  the  m6re  so  the  greater  its  bulk,  is,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, of  very  ancient  date  in  this  western  part  of  Negroland.  But 
the  salt  was  brought  at  that  period,  not  from  Taod^nni,  but  from 
the  neighboring  salt-minea  of  T^haza ;  and,  in  the  former  period, 
found  its  entrepdt  in'Ghanata  and  WfiJata. 

The  gdro,  or  k61a  nut,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries of  Negroland,  is  also  a  most  important  article  of  trade.  Pos- 
sessing this,  the  natives  do  not  feel  the  want  of  coffee,  which  they 
might  so  easily  cultivate  to  any  extent,  the  coffee-plant  seeming 
to  be  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The  guro  which 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  is  imported  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Tangrdra,  the  town  which  was  touched  at  by  M.  CaiUi^ 
oil  his  journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco,  and  of  Teutd  and 
Kini,  to  the  south  of  Tim^ ;  while  the  guro  which  is  brought  to 
the  n^irket  of  K&n6  is  imported  from  the  nprtherii  province  of 
Asanti ;  and  the  trees  which  furnish  these  different  Idnds  of  k61a 
nuts  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species,  being  distinguished  as 
StercuUa  acuminata^  or  the  red  k61a  nut,  and  SUfrculia  macrocarpa^ 
or  the  white  k61a  nut ;  although  the  variety  aj^^ears  merely  to  ap- 
ply to  the  seed,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  kind  being  generally  of 
larger  size,  while  both  flower  and  leaf  are  quite  identical. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  character  of  the  giiro 
nut  of  each  of  these  two  species ;  and  in  Kan6  foift  different  kinds 
are  distinguished,  according  to  the  size  erf  the  fruit;  namely,  the 
gurlye,  the  largest  fruit,  which  often  measures  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  even  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sold  at 
a  very  high  price ;  secondly,  the  marfetkatu ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  sara-n-waga;  and  fourth,  the  m&iu.  But  this  is  not  alL 
There  is  a  farther  distinction  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  sea- 
son when  the  fruit  is  gathered :  first,  the  ja-n-karagu,  the  first 
giiro,  which  is  collected  about  the  end  of  Februaiy,  but  spoils  eas- 
ily, like  the  takd^  among  the  dates ;  secondly,  the  gammagari, 
collected  at  a  later  season,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  remaining  from  three  to  four  months  on  the  tree,  being 
regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  corresponding  to  those  kind  of  dates 
called  tasfirt;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  nata,  the  rest  of  the  guro, 
and  of  small  size,  which  does  not  spoil. 

As  for  the  gdro  sold  in  Timbuktu,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
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observing  so  many  different  varieties,  but  only  became  aware  of 
three  distinctions  being  made,  viz.,  the  tin6ro,  or  Tfno-tiro,  "  tiro" 
being  the  corresponding  Songhay  name  for  giiro,  and  Tino,  or 
Tfna,  the  name  of  a  district ;  then  the  kind  called  sfga ;  and  third- 
ly, that  called  ^-a-fara. 

As  regards  Selga,  the  district  to  which  the  HausA  traders  go 
for  their  supply  of  this  article,  three  points  are  considered  essen* 
tial  to  the  business  of  the  k61a  trade ;  first,  that  the  people  of  M6si 
bring  their  asses ;  secondly,  that  the  Tonawa,  or  natives  of  Asanti, 
bring  the  nut  in  sufficient  quantities ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  state  of 
the  road  is  such  as  not  to  prevent  the  Hausa  people  from  arriving. 
If  one  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  the  trade  is  not  flourishing. 
The  price  of  the  asses  rises  with  the  cheapness  of  the  gdro.  The 
average  price  of  an  ass  in  the  market  of  Selga  is  15,000  shells; 
while  in  Hausa  the  general  price  does  not  exceed  6000.  But  the 
&taki,  or  native  traders,  take  only  as  many  asses  with  them  from 
Hausa  as  are  necessary  for  transporting  their  luggage,  as  the  toll, 
or  fitto,  levied  upon  each  ass  by  the  petty  chiefs  on  the  road  is 
very  considerable.  From  5000  to  6000  gdro,  or  k61a  nuts,  coil- 
stitute  an  ass-load. 

Selga,  the  market-place  for  this  important  article,  being,  it  ap- 
pears, a*  most  miserable  town,  where  even  water  is  very  scarce  and 
can  only  be  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  merchants  always 
manage  to  make  their  stay  here  as  short  as  possible,  awaiting  the 
proper  season  in  Yendi,  a  town  said  to  be  as  large  as  Timbiiktu, 
or  in  KulfiSla,  the  great  market-place  of  M6si ;  and  they  are  espe- 
cially obliged  to  wait  in  case  they  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  there  being  no  k61a  nuts  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
kharff.  The  price  of  this  nut  in  Timbuktu  varies  fix)m  10  to  100 
shells  each,  and  it  always  constitutes  a  luxury ;  so  that,  even  on 
great  festivals,  alms  consisting  of  this  article  are  distributed  by  the 
rich  people  of  the  town. 

So  much  for  three  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  in  Tim- 
buktu— gold,  salt,  and  the  k61a  nut ;  the  salt  trade  comprising  also 
the  dealings  in  the  native  cloth  manufactured  in  Kan6,  which  forms 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  for  this  article,  and  about  which 
I  have  already  spoken  in  detailing  the  commerce  of  the  great  en- 
trepot of  Hausa.  •  I  will  only  add  here,  that,  as  Kan6  is  not  a 
very  old  place,  this  want  must  have  been  supplied  before  from 
some  other  quarter.  It  is  probable  that,  as  long  sa  Songhay  was 
flourishing,  such  an  import  was  not  needed  at  all ;  and  we  find 
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from  several  jemarks  made  by  El  Bekrf,  and  other  ancient  geog- 
raphers, that  the  art  of  weaving  was  very  flourishing  on  the  Up- 
per Niger,  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Silla,  from  very  ancient 
times.*  It  is  highly  interesting  to  learn  from  these  accounts  that 
even  in  the  eleventh  century  the  cotton  cloth  was  called  in  this 
region  by  the  same  name  which  it  still  bears  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  "shigge." 

The  price  of  the  articles  brought  to  this  market  from  the  regio;i 
of  the  tipper  Niger,  especially  from  Sansandi,  varies  greatly,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  the  supply  of  the  moment.  Provisions, 
during  my  stay,  were,  generally  speaking,  very  cheap,  while  CaQ- 
]i6  complains  of  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  his  time.f  But 
it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  French  traveler  pro- 
ceeded fit)m  those,  very  countries  on  the  Upper  Niger  from  which 
Timbiiktu  is  supplied,  and  where,  in  consequence,  provisions  are 
infinitely  cheaper,  while  I  came  from  countries  which,  owing, tp^ 
the  state  of  insecurity  and  warfare  into  which  they  have  been 
plunged  for  a  long  series  of  years,  were,  suffering  fix)m  dearth  and 
femine. 

The  chief  produce  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbiiktu  consists 
of  rice  and  negro  com ;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  state  the  quan- 
tities imported.  Besides  these  articles,  one  of  the  chief  products 
is  vegetable  butter,  or  mai-kad^fia,  which,  besides  being  employed 
for  lighting  the  dwellings,  is  used  most  extensively  in  cookery  as 
a  substitute  for  animal  butter,  at  least  by  the  poorer  class  of  the 
inhabitjuits.  Smaller  articles,  such  as  pepper,  ginger,  which  is 
consumed  in  very  great  quantities,  and  sundry  other  articles,  are 
imported.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  also  brought  into  the 
market,  not  from  Sansandi,  I  think,  but  rather  from  Jimballa  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  no  cotton  being  cultivated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town :  but  the  natives  do  not  seem  to 
practice  much  weaving  at  home,  even  for  their  own  private  use. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  caravan  trade  with  Morocco,  which 
is  by  fex  the  most  important,  was,  almost  interrupted  by  the  feuds 
raging  among  the  tribes  along  that  road,  especially  between  the 
E'rgebat  and  Tajakant  on  the  one  side  and  the  various  sections 

♦  ElBekri,  p.  178: 

t  Caillie,  Joarnoy  to  Timbnctoo,  iL,  p.  88. 
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of  tlie  Tajakant  on  the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  that 
year  there  were  no  large  caravans  at  all,  which  in  gei;ieral  arrive 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  leave  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary. 

These  caravans  fix>m  the  north  are  designated,  by  the  Arabs  in 
this  region,  by  the  curious  name  ^akabar  (in  the  plural,  ^akwablr); 
the  origin  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  but  it  is 
evidently  to.be  ranked  among  that  class  of  hybrid  words  used  by 
the  people  hereabouts,  which  belong  neither  to  the  Arabic  nor  to 
the  Berber  language.  The  same  term  is  even  used  in  Morocco  to 
denote  a  very  large  caravan,  or  an  aggregate  of  many  small  cara- 
vans ;  but  in  Timbuktu  the  term  kafla  is  quite  unusual  for  small 
parties,  the  name  in  use  being  **  r^fega." 

In  former  times  these  caravans,  at  least  those  from  Morocco  by 
way  of  T^fildlet,  and  from  the  wad£  Dar^a  by  way  of  the  territory 
of  the  ' Arfb,  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  although  they  never 
amounted  to  the  nlimber  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jackson's  account  of 
Morocco,*  and  in  various  other  works. 

The  small  caravans  of  Tajakant  which  arrived  during  my  stay 
in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  number  more  than  sev- 
enty or  eighty  camels,  are  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  can 
therefore  furnish  no  data  with  regard  to  the  average,  although  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  very  rarely  exceed  1000  camels.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that,  Especially  during  the 
first  part  of  my  residence,  the  merchandise  from  the  north  fetched 
a  very  high  price,  and  sugar  was  scarcely  to  be  had  at  all. 

With  regard  to  European  manufactures,  the  road  from  Moroc- 
co is  still  the  most  important  for  some  articles,  such  as  red  cloth, 
coarse  coverings,  sashes,  looking-glasses,  cutlery,  too^cco ;  while 
calico  especially,  bleached  as  well  as  unbleached,  is  also  imported 
by  way  of  Ghadames,  and  in  such  quantities  of  late  that  it  has 
greatly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Morocco  merchants.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ghadames  are  certainly  the  chi^  agents  in  spreading 
this  manufacture  over  the  whole  northwestern  part  of  Africa,  and, 
in  consequence,  several  of  the  wealthier  Ghadamsi  merchants  em- 
ploy agents  here.  The  most  respectable  among  the  foreign  mer^ 
chants  in  Timbuktu  is  Taleb  Mohammed,'  who  exercises,  at  the 

*  P.  96.  Here  Jackson  states  the  average  size  of  snch  a  cararan  at  10,000  cam- 
els; and  even  the  more  cautious  M.  Gr&berg  de  Hemsd  repeats  these  statements  in 
his  '*  Specchio  di  Morocco,"  p.  144,  seq.  **  Cionono^tante  (le  caravane)  conducono 
talvolta  seco  da  IQJmo  a  20  mila  cammelU." 
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same  time,  a  very  considerable  political  influence ;  and  the  wealth- 
iest merchants  frpm  Morocco  besides  him,  during  the  time  of  my 
stay,  were  El  M^hedi,  the  astronomer,  Miil'a  *Abd  e'  Salam,  the 
nobleman,  and  my  friend  the  Sw6i ;  while  among  thfe  Ghadamsi 
merchants,  Mohammed  ben  Taleb,  Sniisi  ben  Kyari,  Mohammed 
Lebbe-Lebbe,  Haj  *Alf  ben  Shawa,  and  Mohammed  Weled  el 
Kadhi,  were  those  most  worth  mentiomng. 

But  to  apply  even  to  these  first-rate  merchants  a  European 
standard  of  wealth  would  be  quite  erroneous,  the  actual  property 
of  none  of  them  ©xceediog  probably  10,000  dollars,  and  even  that 
being  rather  an  exceptional  case;  Scarcely  any  of  them  transact 
business  on  a  large  scale,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  merely 
agents  for  other  merchants  residing  in  Ghadames,  Sw^ra  (Moga- 
dor),  Merakesh  (Morocco),  and  Fas. 

The  greater  part  of  liie  European  merchandise  comes  by  way 
of  Sw^ra,  where  several  European  merchants  reside,  and  from  this 
quarter  proceeds  especially  the  common  red  cloth,  which,  together 
with  calico,  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  European  trade 
brought  into  the  market.  All  the  calico  which  I  saw  bore  the 
name  of  one  and  the  same  Manchester  firm,  printed  upon  it  in  Ar- 
abic letters.  But  I  am  quite  unable,  either  with  respect  to  this 
article  or  any  other,  to  give  an  account  of  the  quantity  brought 
into  market.  All  the  cutlery  in  Timbuktu  Js  of  English  work- 
manship. Tea  forms  a  standard  article  of  consumption  with  the 
Arabs  settled  in  and  around  the  town ;  for  the  natives  it  is  rather 
too  expensive  a  luxury, 

A  feature  which  greatly  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbiiktu 
from  that  of  Kan6,  is  the  ahnost  entire  absence  of  that  miserable 
kind  of  sUk,  or  rather  refiise,  "  twani"  and  "  kundra,"  which  forms 
the  staple  article  in  the  market  of  Kan6.  Other  articles  also  of  the 
delicate  Nuremberg  manufacture  are  entirely  wanting  in  this  mar- 
ket; such  as  the  small  round  ^ooking-glasses,  called  "lemm'a," 
which  some  time  ago  had  almost  a  general  currency  in  Kan6. 
The  market  of  Timbuktu,  therefore,  though  not  so  rich  in  quan- 
tity, surpasses  the  rival  market  of  Kan6  in  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise. Bemiises,  or  Arab  cloaks,  furnished  with  a  hood,  also 
seem -to  be  disposed  of  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  aJtiioUgh  they 
must  form  too  cosfly  a  dress  for  most  of  the  officers  at  the  courts 
of  the  petty  chiefe,  in  the  reduced  state  of  all  the  kingdoms  here- 
abouts; and,  at  all  events,  they  are  much  more  rarely  seen  here 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland.    These  bemuses,  of  course. 
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are  prepared  by  the  -4rabs  and  Moors  in  the  northj  but  the  cloth 
is  of  European  manufacture.  The  calico  imported  constitutes  a 
very  important  article.  It  is  carried  from  here  up  the  country  as 
far  as  Sansandi,  although  in  the  latter  place  it  comes  into  compe- 
,  tition  with  the  same  article  which  is  brought  from  the  western  and 
southwestern  coasts. 

Among  the  Arab  merchandise  tobacco  forms  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  especially  that  produced  in  Wadi  Niin,  and 
called,  par  excellence^  "el  warga,"  "the  lea^"  as  it  is  not  only 
smoked  by  the  Arabs  and  natives  in  the  country,  as  far  as  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  ruling  race  of  the  FiUbe,  but 
is  even  exported  to  Sansandi.  I  have  already  observed  that  to- 
bacco constitutes  a  contraband  article  in  all  the  towns  where  the 
Fiilbe  of  Hamda- AUahi  exercise  dominion,  and  in  Tifiibtiktu  es- 
pepially,  where  one  can  only  indulge  in  this  luxury  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner. 

Tobacco,  together  with  dates,  forms  also  the  chief  article  of  im- 
port from  Tawat,  the  species  from  that  place  being  called  "  el  war- 
gat,"  the  leaves  indicating  its  inferior  character  to  the  first-rate  ar- 
ticle from  Wad{  Niin.  Dates  and  tobacco  form  articles  of  trade 
among  the  people  of  Tawat,  the  poor  tradesmen  of  that  country 
possessing  very  little  of  themselves  besides.  But  the  quantity  of 
these  articles  imported  has  also  been  greatly  overrated  by  those 
who  have  spoken  of  the  commercial  relations  of  these  regions  ftota 
a  distance.  At  least  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was 
staying  in  the  town  only  about  twenty  camel-loads  of  these  two 
articles  together  were  imported. 

With  regard  to  exports,  they  consisted,  at  the  time  of  my  stay 
in  the  place,  of  very  little  besides  gold  and  a  moderate  quantity 
of  gum  and  wax,  while  ivory  and  slaves,  as  fiir  as  I  wae  able  to 
ascertain,  seemed  not  to  be  exported  to  any  considerable  amount 
However,  a  tolerable  proportion  of  the  entire  export  from  these 
regions  proceeds  by  way  of  A'rawan,  without  touching  at  Tim- 
biiktu.  At  any  rate,  those  gentlemen  who  estimate  the  annual 
export  of  slaves  from  Negroland  to  Morocco  at  about  4000*  are 
certainly  mistaken,  although  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
the  exceptional  and  anarchical  state  of  the  whole  country  at  the 

*  Gr&berg  de  Heins5,  Specchio  di  Morocco,  p.  146.  Beeides  slares,  he  enumer- 
ates as  articles  of  export  from  Timbuktu  -to  Morocco,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  in- 
cense, gold  dust,  cotton  strips  (?  rerghe),  jewels,  ostrich  feathers  of  the  first  quality, 
gum  copal,  cotton,  pepper,  cardamom,  assafoetida,  and  indig6. 
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time  of  my  residence,  and  my  own  most  critical  situation,  did  not 
allow  nie  to  arrive  at  any  positive  results.  Thus  muck  is  certain, 
that  an  immense  field  is  here  opened  to  European  energy,  to  re- 
vive the  trade  which,  nnder  a  stable  government,  formeriy  ani- 
mated this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  might  again  flourish  to 
great  extent.  For  the  situation  of  Timbuktu  is  of  the  highest 
commercial  importance,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  point  where  the 
great  river  of  Western  Africa,  in  a  serpent-like  winding,  approaches 
most  closely  to  that  outlying  and  most  extensive  oasis  of  "  the 
&r  West" — ^Maghreb  el  Aksa,  of  the  Mohammedan  world — ^I  mean 
Tawat,  which  forms  the  natural  medium  between  the  commercial 
life  of  this  fertile  and  populous  region  and  the  north ;  and  wheth- 
er it  be  Timbuktu,  Waldta,  or  Ghdnata,  there  will  always  be  in 
this  neighborhood  a  great  commercial  entrepdt,  as  long  as  mankind 
retain  their  tendency  to  international  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
produce. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

DIARY    CONTINUED. 


Being  enabled  to  collet  a  good  deal  of  information,  as  far  as 
my  situation  allowed,  I  did  not  choose  to  accompany  tiie  sheildi 
when  he  again  went  to  the  tents  on  the  24th  of  January.  He 
promised  that  he  would  only  stay  a  day  or  two,  but  he  did  not 
return  until  the  29th.  On  this  occasion  I  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding him  tiiat  he  was  not  over-scrupulous  in  keeping  his  word ; 
but,  in  his  amiable  way,  he  eva^vely  replied^  "  that  if  a  person 
had  only  one  fault,  or  *'a£b,'  it  was  of  no  consequence."  Among 
my  informants  at  this  time,  two  Kaniiri  travelers,  who  had  vis- 
ited all  the  countries  of  the  Wangs^awa,  or  Eastern  Mandingoes, 
and  one  of  whom  had  penetrated  even  as  fer  as  the  Gold  Coast, 
were  most  distinguished.  Besides  a  good  deal  of  information,  es- 
pecially with  r^ard  to  the  topography  of  the  cotmtry  of  M6si, 
they  gave  me  an  account  of  the  petty  struggle  between  the  Swed- 
ish and  the  Tonawa  or  Asanti ;  and  they  also  informed  me  that 
the  M6si  people  had  plundered  the  villages  of  Duna,  Kiibo,  and 
Isay,  all  of  them  belonging  to  tiie  province  of  Dalla,  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  road  hither,  and  where,  they  said,  no  inhabitants 
were  now  left.    The  Sheikho  ATimedu,  after  having  collected  an 
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expedition  against  the  I'regenaten,  had  changed  his  plans,  in  or- 
der to  march  against  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Konna ;  but,  as 
we  afterward  heard,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  natives,  the  Saro, 
who,  relying  upon  their  strong  poation,  defended  themselves  with 
great  vfiior. 

Meanwhile,  the  salt,  the  st^le  produce  of  Tiihbuktu,  gradually 
became  dearer,  the  large  "ras"  fetching  now  S800  shells;  for,  as 
I  have  stated,  the  price  constantly  increases,  caravans  not  being 
enabled  to  visit  the  place  during  the  following  months,  till  the 
end  of  April,  on  account  of  the  large  blood-flies  infesting  the  river. 
A  small  caravan  containing  firom  forty  to  fifty  camels,  which  ar- 
rived on  the  28th,  was  one  of  the  latest  that  came  into  the  town. 

TIius  ended  the  month  of  January,  with  utter  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  my  expected  departure,  and  with  nothing  but 
empty  promises.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  awoke  on  the  1st  of 
February  full  of  anxiety.  I  felt  really  afraid  lest  my  host,  not- 
withstanding his  friendly  disposition  toward  me,  might  keep  me 
here  the  whole  summer.  At  length  I  eased  my  mind  in  a  slight 
degree  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  made  him  a 
witness  against  himself  in  having  so  repeatedly  given  me  his  word 
that  I  should  certainly  leave  this  city  and  proceed  on  my  home- 
journey.  But  matters,  indeed,  now  looked  more  serious,  another 
Piillo  officer  of  well-known  energy,  viz.,  A'tkar,  the  Gtevemor  of 
Gtindam  and  Dire,  having  arrived  with  a  considerable  troop  of 
armed  men  from  Hamda-A'llahi,  and  another  man  of  still  more 
importance,  Almied  el  F^rreji,  was  soon  expected.  The  Fulbe 
seemed  ftdly  resolved  to  vindicate  their  power  and  authority  over 
the  town ;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
place,  they  exacted  this  year  a  tribute  of  2000  shells  on  each  slave 
with  great  severity. 

Uncertain  as  were  my  prospects,  I  contrived  to  pass  my  time 
usefully  by  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  the  idiom  of  the  West- 
em  Tawarek,  with  Mohammed  ben  Klhottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew, 
and  a  Tarki  of  the  name  of  Miisa,  for  my  teachers.  Thus  endeav- 
oring to  master  my  impatience,  I  listened  with  composure  to  the 
several  rumors  which  were  repeatedly  spread  with  regard  to  the 
arrival  of  the  various  brothers  of  the  sheikh,  an  event  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  formed  now  the  only  reason  for  delay- 
ing my  departure.  But,  in  a  long  private  conversation  which.  I 
had  with  him  on  the  4th,  when  I  urged  him  more  than  usual,  he 
began  to  i^peal  to  my  humane  feelings,  and,  discarding  all  polit- 
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ical  motives,  confessed  that  the  chief  reason  which  detained  him 
was  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  and  earnestly  begged  me  to  await 
the  result  of  this  event 

All  this  time,  on  account  of  the  imusual  height  which  the  in- 
undation had  reached  this  year,  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed 
in  the  town ;  and  among  the  various  people  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  disease  was  the  son  of  Taleb  Mohammed,  the  richest  and 
most  influential  Arab  merchant  in  the  place,  whose  life  I  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  save }  but,  seeing  that  the  cure  was  very 
imcertain,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  (as  I  always  did  in  such 
cases)  not  to  give  him  any  medicine  at  all. 

Having  staid  several  days  in  the  town,  we  again  went  out  to 
the  tents  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  in  the  company  of  Rumman 
and  Mushtaba,  two  Tawarek  chiefe  who  had  come  to  pay  the 
sheikh  a  visit  On  emerging  fix)m  the  A'beraz,  I  had  witii  the 
latter  a  horse-race  to  some  distance.  As  the  FuUan  seemed  to 
have  some  projects  against  the  Tawarek,  and  had  strengthened 
their  military  power  in  the  town  of  Gdndam,  these  Berber  tribes 
were  very  much  irritated  against  the  former ;  they  had  even  made 
an  attack  on  a  boat,  and  killed  one  of  the  FuUkn  and  wounded 
another,  while  those  of  their  tribe  who  were  settled  nearest  to 
Giindam  thought  it  more  prudent  to  change  their  dwelling-place, 
and  to  migrate  farther  eastward. 

According  to  the  profession  of  the  two  chiefe  who  accompanied 
us,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  that  warlike  tribe  which 
is  daily  spreading  in  every  direction ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
personal  valor,  the  Tawarek  are  so  wanting  in  unity  that  they  can 
never  follow  any  line  of  policy  with  very  great  residts,  while  those 
who  have  a  littie  property  of  their  own  are  easily  gained  over  by 
the  other  party.  Thus,  instead  of  sticking  closely  to  the  sheikh, 
and  enabling  him  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the  FuUan,  they 
•seriously  affected  his  interest  at  this  time,  by  plundering,  disarm- 
ing, arid  slaying  four  Tawati,  who  belonged  to  a  small  caravan  that 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  who,  hke  all  their  countrymen,  enjoyed 
the  special  protection  of  tiie  sheikh. 

My  firiend  seemed  at  this  moment  to  doubt  the  arrival  of  his 
brothers,  not  less  than  that  of  Alktittabu,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Awellmmiden,  and  endeavored  to  console  me  for  the  long  delay 
of  my  departure  by  saying  tiiat  it  was  the  custom  witii  them  to 
keep  their  guests  at  least  a  year  in  tiieir  company.  He  informed 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of  a 
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horse,  and  that  I  miglit  then,  if  I  Hked,  give  one  of  my  own  horses 
to  Alkuttabu.  He  was  this  day  more  communicative  than  usual, 
and  sat  a  long  time  with  me  and  his  pupils,  delivering  to  us  a  lec- 
ture on  the  equal  rank  of  the  prophets,  who,  he  said,  had  each  of 
them  one  distinguishing  quality,  but  that  none  of  them  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  other.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  distin- 
guished qualities  of  Moses,  or  Miisa,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him,  although  he  was  fer  from  being  friendly  disposed  toward  the 
Jews,  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  Ben  * Abd  el  Kerfm  el  Maghfli,  who 
hated  that  nation  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  preached  the 
Jihad  agamst  it,  having  communicated  itself  to  the  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Negroland. 

At  another  time  my  friend  entered,  without  any  prejudice,  into 
the  subject  of  wine  and  pork,  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  against 
the  argument  with  which  I  used  to  defend  myself  from  attacks  in 
this  respect,  viz.,  that  while  we  believed  rehgion  to  concern  the 
soul  and  the  dealings  of  men  toward  each  other,  we  thought  all 
that  r^anjed  food  was  left  by  the  Creator  to  man  himself;  but, 
of  course,  he  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  if  he  had  beheld 
the  scenes  exhibited  every  evening  by  gin-palaces  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  acme  of  European  civilization. 

At  other  times  again,  taking  out  of  his  small  Ubrary  the  Arabic 
version  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  valued  extremely,  he  was  very 
anxious  for  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plants  mentioned 
by  the  Arab  authors.  This  volume  of  Hippocrates  had  been  a 
present  from  Captain  Clapperton  to  Sultan  Bello  of  S6koto,  from 
whom  my  friend  had  received  it,  iamong  other  articles,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  learning.  I  may  assert,  with  full  confidence, 
that  those  few  books  taken  by  the  gallant  Scotch  captain  into  Cen- 
tral Africa  have  had  a  greater  effect  in  reconciling  the  men  of  au- 
thority in  Africa  to  the  character  of  Europeans  than  the  most 
costly  present  ever  made  to  them ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  gifts 
like  these  may  not  be  looked  upon  grudgingly  by  people  who 
would  otherwise  object  to  do  any  thing  which  might  seem  to  favor 
Mohammedanism. 

We  staid  at  the  tents  till  the  14th ;  the  time,  on  this  occasion, 
hanging  less  heavily  upon  my  hands  than  formerly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  cheerful  and  communicative  disposition  of  my 
host,  and  because  I  was  able  to  gather  some  little  information. 
The  weather,  too,  was  more  genial.  We  had  a  really  warm  day 
on  the  13th,  and  I  emiployed  the  fine  morning  in  taking  a  long 
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walk  over  the  several  small  sandy  ridges  which  intersect  this  dis- 
trict There  were  jtist  at  the  time  very  few  people  about  here 
who  might  cause  me  any  danger,  and  I  only  fell  in  with  the  goat- 
herds, who  were  feeding  their  flocks  by  cutting  down  those  branch- 
es of  the  thorny  trees  which  contained  young  oflfehoots  and  leaves. 
But  the  sheikh,  having  received  some  private  information,  suspect- 
ed that  our  enemies  might  make  another  attempt  against  my  safe- 
ty, and,  having  requested  me  to  send  my  servant,  *  Abd- Allahi,  into 
the  town,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  inform  my  people  that  we 
were  about  to  return,  he  mounted  with  me,  after  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  we  again  entered  our  old  quarters. 

FAruary  IQth.  This  morning,  one  of  my  men,  the  Zaberma  half- 
caste,  Sambo,  whom  I  had  taken  into  my  service  at  the  residence 
of  Ghdaijo,  came  to  request  to  be  dismissed  my  service.  In  the 
'  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sheikh,  and  was  rather 
astonished  to  hear  him  annoimce  my  departure  more  seriously  and 
more  firmly  than  usual ;  but  the  reason  was  that  he  had  authen- 
tic news  that  his  elder  brother,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  whose  arrival  he 
had  been  expecting  so  long,  and  whom  he  wanted  to  leave  in  his 
stead  when  obliged  to  escort  me  the  first  part  of  my  journey,  was 
close  at  hand.  The  big  drum  having  really  announced  his  arrival 
at  the  tents,  we  mounted  on  horseback,  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, and  arrived  at  the  encampment  a  little  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Here  every  thing,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  bore  a  festive  character,  and  a  large  tent  had  been 
pitched  for  the  noble  visitor  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  slope,  the  top 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  sheikh's  own  tents. 

The  eldest  member  of  this  princely  family  was  a  man  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  and  strongly  built,  with  a  fine  com- 
manding expression  of  countenance,  and  manners  more  stem  and 
warlike  than  those  of  El  Bakay,  but  not  wanting  in  aflfability  and 
natural  cheerftilness.  In  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed^  as  a 
stranger,  not  only  of  a  foreign  country  and  nationality,  but  of  an 
opposite  creed,  and  as  the  cause  of  so  many  difficulties  to  these 
people  in  their  political  affairs,  I  coidd  not  expect  that  this  man 
would  receive  me,  at  our  first  interview,  with  remarkable  kind^ 
ness  and  cordiality.  It  was  therefore  not^to  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  the  beginning,  he  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  "v^hich  it 
was  not  agreeable  for  me  to  answer  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Next  day  Hammadi,  the  son  of  El  Mukhtar,  the  near  relative 
of  El  Bakay,  and  the  latter's  chief  adversary,  and  therefore  my 
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enemy,  arrived  with  several  followers  at  the  encampment  Et 
Bakay  constrained  himseli^  for  his  elder  brother's  sake,  to  remain 
in  the  same  tent  with  Hammadi ;  but  S£di  Alawate,  the  younger 
and  more  reckless  brother,  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  tiie 
tent  as  long  as  his  hated  cousin  was  there.  He  spent  the  day  in 
my  tent  till  his  enemy  was  gone.  Sidi  Mohatnmed  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  unfavorably  disposed  toward  Hammadi,  and  wanted 
even  to  enter  the  town  in  his  company ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  who 
refused  the  company  of  their  cousin. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  Hammadi,  with 
whom  I  had  wished  from  the  beginning  to  be  on  friendly  terms, 
but  was  forced  by  the  policy  of  my  host  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  him,  and  thus  to  make  him  my  adversary,  as  he  was  that  of 
.  the  sheikh.  I  had  received  a  favorable  account  of  his  learning 
from  different  quarters ;  but  his  personal  appearance  was  certain- 
ly not  very  prepossessing.  He  was  of  a  stout  figure,  with  broad 
coarse  features,  strongly  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  of  a  very- 
dark  complexion,  his  descent  from  a  female  slave  being  his  chief 
disadvantage. 

Sldi  Mohammed  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  town,  but  El 
Bakdy,  with  his  usual  slowness,  and  perhaps  this  time  longer  de- 
tained by  the  interesting  situation  of  his  wife,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  endeavored  to  defer 
our  departure  till  the  next  day ;  but  his  elder  brother  was  too  en- 
ergetic to  be  thus  put  off,  and  having  given  sufficient  vent  to  his 
dissatisfaction  on  accoimt  of  the  too  great  influence  which  Mrs. 
Bdk  (that  was  the  name  of  El  Bakay's  wife)  exercised  over  his 
brother,  and  asking  me  with  an  ingenious  turn  whether  I  Jmew 
who  was  more  influential  than  Sheikho  A'hmedu  ben  Almiedu 
and  lorded  it  ovejr  his  brother,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  sent 
his  young  nephew  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  ready  and  was 
expecting  him.  Thus  forced  against  his  own  inclination,  the 
sheikh  at  length  disengaged  himself  fix)m  his  family,  and  we  went 
into  the  town  in  the  company  of  a  few  horsemen  who  had  come 
out  to  pay  their  respects  to  Sldi  Mohanmied,  firing  a  few  shots  as 
we  entered  the  place.    • 

Of  course,  in  a  town  where  no  strong  government  is  establish- 
ed, and  where  every  great  man  exercised  all  the  influence  and 
power  of  which  he  wa^  capable,  due  homage  and  tribute  were  to 
•be  rendered  to  this  potentate  of  the  desert,  who  came  to  honor  it 
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with  a  visit  A  musical  performance  took  place  in  front  of  the 
house  of  the  sheikh,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters ;  and  each 
foreign  merchant  prepared  a  gift,  according  to  his  wealth,  by 
which  to  obtain  the  protection  of  this  man,  or  rather  to  forestall 
his  intrigues.  These  gifla  were  by  no  means  small ;  and  I  felt  a 
great  deal  of  compassion  for  my  fidend  *Ali  ben  Taleb,  whose 
present,  although  by  no  means  trifling,  was  sent  back  by  Sldi 
Mohammed  as  neither  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  receiver  nor 
to  that  of  the  ^ver.  I  myself  also  found  it  necessary  to  make  to 
this  dignitary  a  respectable  present  I  gave  him  the  finest  ber- 
ntis,  or  Arab  mantle,  which  I  had  still  left,  besides  a  black  tobe, 
and  sundry  smaller  articles. 

In  other  respects,  the  town,  at  tins  time,  became  rather  quieter, 
and  trade  was  more  dull.  The  small  caravan  of  the  Tajakant, 
some  members  o(  which  had  only  spent  a  few  days  in  the  town, 
left  on  the  20th ;  and  the  only  articles  which  they  took  with  them 
were  salt  and  a  little  calico.  Even  directly  fix)m  the  north,  along 
the  most  frequented  route,  the  trade  became  insignificant ;  and  a 
party  of  merchants,  who  arrived  fix>m  Tawat  on  the  foUowing 
day,  was  exceedingly  small.  Among  them  were  two  respectable 
Ghadamsfye  merchants,  but,  having  resided  three  or  four  months 
in  Tawat,  they  brought  neither  recent  news  nor  letters  for  me. 
However,  they  came  just  in  time,  as  on  the  22d  a  countryman  of 
theirs,  of  some  importance,  died,  and  I  learned  on  this  occasion 
something  about  the  property  of  merchants  in  this  place.  The 
deceased  was  a  tolerably  wealthy  man ;  among  the  property  which 
he  left  there  being  found  about  2000  mithkal  in  gold,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  this  place,  although  it  did  not  belong  to 
himself,  but  to  the  Tiniyan,  or  the  well-known  Ghadamsi  femily 
of  the  Tini,  whose  agent  he  was.  The  house  where  he  lived  was 
worth  200  mithkal. 

Having,  while  in  the  town,  much  time  at  my  disposal,  and  only 
little  intercourse  with  the  people,  I  had  made  ready  another  par- 
cel, containing  the  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  coUect, 
for  sending  to  Europe;  and  it  was  well  that  I  had  done  so,  as 
early  on  the  26th  a  small  troop  of  poor  Tawati  traders  left  for 
their  native  home.  But,  unfortunately,  this  parcel  did  not  find 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  agent,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  at  Ghada- 
mes,  as  he  had  left  his  post  for  the  Crimea;  and  thus  my  fiunily 
was  thrown  into  the  deepest  grief  in  consequence  of  the  nmior  <rf 
my  death ;  all  my  effects  were  buried ;  and  when  I  arrived  at 
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length  in  Hausa,  where  I  had  reckoned  to  find  every  thing  that  I 
wanted,  I  found  even  the  supplies  which  I  had  left  drawn  away 
from  me  as  from  a  dead  man. 

Almost  the  whole  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
had  been  in  general  cold,  with  a  thick  and  foggy  atmosphere,  well 
representing  that  season  which  the  Tawarek  call  with  the  emphatic 
and  expressive  name  "the  black  nights/'  dhaden  esattafii^n;  and 
all  this  time  the  river  was  continually  rising  or  preserving  the 
highest  level  which  it  had  reached.  But  on  the  17th  the  river, 
after  having  puzzled  us  several  times  as  to  its  actual  state,  had 
really  begun  to  decrease,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  the 
weaUier  became  clearer  and  finer,  thus  testifying  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Tawarek — ^who  have  exchanged  their  abodes  in  the  desert 
for  this  border  district  along  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  who 
give  to  this  season  the  name  of  the  forty  nights — that  the  river 
never  b^ins  really  to  decrease  before  the  end  of  this  period.  The 
greatest  danger  firom  the  inimdation  is  just  at  this  time,  when  the 
waters  recede,  as  the  rising  grotmd  on  which  the  hamlets  along 
the  shore  are  situated  has  been  undermined  and  frequently  gives 
way ;  and  we  received  intelligence  on  the  22d  that  the  hamlet  of 
Bdtagungu,  which  is  situated  between  K!abara  and  Giindam,  had 
been  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Although  I  had  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  security  for  some 
time,  my  situation,  after  a  short  respite,  soon  assumed  again  a 
serious  character,  and  hostile  elements  were  gathering  fix)m  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  for,  while  a  very  important  mission  was  just  ap- 
proaching from  Hamda-Allahi,  on  the  25th  we  received  the  news 
that  *Abid£n,  that  member  of  the  fiimily  of  Mukhtar  who  followed 
a  policy  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  El  Bakay,  was  reported  to  be 
near,  and  he  was  conducted  into  the  town  by  Hammadi  with  con- 
siderable display. 

In  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  just  as  the  atmosphere 
changed  j6x)m  bright  to  gloomy,  a  powerful  Ptillo  officer,  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  Hamedu,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  entered 
the  town  with  a  numerous  troop  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  among 
whom  were  ten  musketeera  They  marched  past  my  house  on 
purpose,  although  the  direct  road  from  Kabara  did  not  lead  that 
way,  in  order  to  frighten  me,  while  I,  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing them  that  they  had  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  opened  the 
door  of  my  house,  displaying  in  the  hall  all  my  firearms,  and  my 
people  close  at  h^id  ready  to  use  them. 
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But  my  little  band  became  more  and  more  reduced,  for  when 
the  chief  of  my  followers,  the  M^jebrf,  *AH  el  A'geren,  saw  a  fresh 
stx>rm  gathering  against  me,  he  disclaimed  any  fiirther  obligation 
toward  me,  notwithstanding  the  salary  which  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive. But,  as  I  had  given  him  up  long  before,  this  ferther  mani- 
festation of  his  figdthlessness  did  not  make  a  great  impression  upon 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  attached  to  myself  by  the  present 
which  I  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  family 
upon  whose  good-will,  imder  the  present  circumstances,  a  great 
deal  depended. 

Thus  approached  the  27th  of  February,  when  the  real  character 
of  the  mission  from  Hamda- Allahi,  of  which  Hamedu  had  only 
been  the  forerunner,  was  disclosed.  Having  been  in  a  lazy  and 
rather  melancholy  mood  the  whole  day,  I  was  reclining  on  my 
simple  couch  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  surprised  by  the  sheildi's 
nephew  entering  abruptly,  and,  although  betraying  by  his  sad  and 
serious  countenance  that  something  very  grave  oppressed  his  mind, 
yet  squatting  silently  down  without  being  able  or  feeling  inclined 
to  say  a  word.  Scarcely  had  he  left  me,  when  my  Tawati  friend, 
Mohammed  el  'Afsh,  who  continued  to  show  me  a  great  deal  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  called  me  into  the  sheikh's  presence.  I 
was  ushered  in  with  great  precaution  through  the  hall  and  up  the 
narrow  winding  staircase,  and  found  the  three  brothers  in  the  ter- 
race-room engaged  in  serious  consultation. 

After  I  had  taken  my  seat  they  informed  me  that  the  Fullan 
were  making  a  last  attempt  against  my  safety,  and  that,  together 
with  Katiri,  the  former  emfr,  a  distinguished  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Mohsgnmed  el  F^rreji,  had  arrived  in  Kabara  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  about  one  himdred  men,  and  that  the  latter 
messenger  had  addressed  to  my  host  two  letters  of  very  different 
character  and  tenor,  one  being  full  of  manifestations  of  friendship, 
and  the  other  couched  in  most  threatening  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  something  serious  would  happen  if  he  did  not  send  me  off 
before  he  (F^rreji)  entered  the  town.  But  no  active  course  of 
proceedings  was  resolved  upon,  although  Mohammed,  who  was 
the  most  energetic  of  the  three,  proposed  that  we  should  mount 
on  horseback  and  pass  the  night  on  the  road  to  Kabara,  partly  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  joining  the  Ful- 
lan in  that  place,  in  conformity  with  the  oxder  which  they  had 
received,  partly  in  order  to  intercept  any  thing  that  might  come 
from  the  hostile  camp. ,   While  proposing  this  energetic  measure, 
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the  chief  of  A'zawad  was  playing  with  his  four-barreled  musket, 
which,  even  under  these  momentous  circumstances,  excited  my 
curiosity  almost  more  than  any  thing  else,  as  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Europe.  It  was  of  excellent  workmanship, 
.  but  I  could  not  say  of  what  peculiar  character,  as  it  did  not  bear 
any  distinct  mark  of  nationality.  Of  course  I  suspected,  when  I 
first  beheld  it,  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  late  unfortunate  Major 
Laing,  but  I  was  distinctly  assured  by  all  the  people,  though  I 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  it 
had  been  purchased  from  American  traders  at  Portendik.  At 
present  it  was  rather  short,  the  uppermost  part  having  been  taken 
off  in  consequence  of  an  accident ;  but  it  was,  neverliieless,  a  very 
oiseful  weapon  and  not  at  all  heavy.  It  was  made  for  flints,  there 
being  only  two  cocks,  but  a  cannon  to  each  barrel. 

Having  discussed  various  proposals  with  regard  to  my  safety, 
with  characteristic  slowness,  and  coupling  serious  observations 
with  various  amusing  stories,  Sidi  Mohammed  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  formal  protest  in  my  favor,  and  sent  it  to  the  Emfr  Kaiiri. 
However,  I  doubt  whetiier,  on  a  serious  inquiry,  this  paper  would 
have  been  regarded  by  Christians  as  very  flattering  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world ;  the  principal  argument  brought  forward  by  my 
noble  friend  and  protector  for  not  dealing  with  me  in  so  cruel  a 
manner  being,  that  I  was  not  "akafir"  than  the  "rafs,"  meaning 
that  I  was  not  a  greater  "  kafir,"  or  unbeliever,  than  Major  Laing ; 
for, 'besides  not  being  very  complimentary,  it  left  it  open  to  our 
adversaries  to  reply  that  they  did  not  intend  to  treat  me  worse 
than  the  Major  had  been  treated,  who,  as  is  well  known,  having 
been  forced  to  leave  the  town,  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
desert 

A  messenger  fit>m  the  emfr  having  arrived,  the  sheikh  himself 
made  a  long  speech,  telling  him  under  what  circumstances  I  had 
reached  this  place,  and  that  now  I  had  once  placed  myself  under 
his  protection,  there  was  nothing  but  honorable  peace,  both  for 
himself  and  his  guest,  or  war.  Upon  this  the  messenger  observed, 
in  an  ironical  manner,  that,  El  F^rreji  (who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
promise with  the  sheikh)  being  a  learned  man  like  himself^  every 
thing  woidd  end  well ;  meaning  that  they  would  know,  if  not  able 
to  succeed  by  force,  how  to  vanquish  him  with  arguments  taken 
from  their  creed.  Another  protest  having  been  sent  to  Taleb  Mo- 
hammed, who,  as  I  stated  before,  although  nothing  but  a  mer- 
chant, exercised  a  great  political  influence  in  this  anarchical  place, 
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I  went  home  to  refresh  myself  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  made 
preparations  for  the  eventual  defense  of  my  house,  and  for  hiding 
the  more  valuable  of  my  eflfecte :  after  which  I  returned  to  the 
residence  of  El  Bakay,  about  midnight,  and  found  the  holy  man 
himself,  armed  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  about  to  enter  the 
grbat  segffa,  or  parlor,  which  he  had  allotted  to  his  faithful  and 
discreet  store-keeper,  Taleb  el  Wafi.  Here  we  sat  down ;  and  soon 
about  forty  men  gathered  round  us,  armed  partly  with  spears  and 
partly  with  muskets,  when,  after  a  great  dejsd  of  useless  talk  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  one  messenger  to 
the  Tawarek  chiefe,  Eumman  and  Mushtaba,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  at  present  were  en- 
camped in  Mush^rrek,  a  locaUty  rich  in  pasture-grouuds  and  well 
protected  by  three  branches  of  the  river,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
town — and  another  messenger  to  our  friends  the  Kel-iilli,  in  order 
to  summon  these  people  to  our  assistance. 

Meanwhile  the  sheikh,  seated  on  the  raised  platform  of  clay, 
which  occupied  the  left  comer  of  the  parlor,  entertained  the  sleepy 
assenibly  with  stories  of  the  prophets,  especially  Miisa  and  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  victories  achieved  by  the  latter,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  over  his  numerous  adversaries.  The  quiet  of 
the  listless  assembly  was  only  disturbed  for  a  time  by  a  shriek  is- 
suing from  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  every  body  snatch- 
ed his  gun  and  ran  out ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  alarm  was 
caused  by  our  own  messengers,  who,  on  leaving  the  place,  had 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb,  or  "  A'be- 
raz,"  the  latter  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  foray  of  the  preda- 
tory and  enterprising  Welad  'Alush,  who  were  then  infesting 
A'zawad. 

Having  thus  sat  up  the  whole  night,  full  of  curious  reflections 
on  these  tragi-comic  scenes,  I  returned  to  my  quarters  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  raise  my  exhausted 
spirits  by  means  of  some  coffee.  However,  our  precautions,  in- 
sufficient as  they  might  seem  to  a  European,  had  had  their  fiill  ef- 
fect, and  the  PtiUo  messenger  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  town  be- 
fore noon,  and  even  then,  although  joined  by  about  sixty  horse- 
men from  the  townspeople,  was  afiraid  to  traverse  our  warlike 
quarter. 

Meanwhile  Sfdi  Mohammed  and  A^awate  had  left  the  town 
with  a  troop  of  armed  men,  under  the  pretext  of  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  but,  perhaps,  in  order  to  show  them  that 
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they  themselves  did  not  coincide  with  all  the  views  of  the  sheikh. 
Going  then  to  the  residence,  I  found  nearly  two  hunxired  people 
assembled  there,  most  of  them  armed,  and  including  among  their 
number  even  the  Piillo,  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Allahi,  who  did 
not  conceal  the  greater  friendship  he  felt  for  the  sheikh  than  for 
his  own  countrymen,  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi.  While  I  was 
there,  Mohammed  S*ai(J,  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  capture 
me  on  a  previous  occasion,  was  dispatched  as  a  messenger  by  F^r- 
reji,  the  new  officer ;  and,  xmder  the  present  circumstances,  dis- 
guising all  hostile  intuitions,  he  was  desirous  to  know  what  was 
ihe  reason  of  this  show  of  arms ;  such  not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  sheikh's  former  character,  and  it  being  rather  his  duty  to 
bestow  hospitable  treatment  upon  his  old  friend,  El  Fdrreji. 

Although  this  was  rather  a  curious  distortion  of  facts,  I  was  still 
more  astonished  at  the  answer  of  the  sheikh,  who  replied  that  he 
^lad  only  followed  the  example  of  his  two  brothers.  But  the 
business  was  not  settled  in  this  manner.  Late  in  the  evening 
there  was  another  serious  considtation  in  the  terrace-room  of  the  - 
sheikh,  and  Sidi  Alawate  was  dispatched  to  Fdrreji  to  eUcit  fix)m 
him  an  indication  of  his  real  intentions*  Sfdi  Mohammed,  mean- 
while, in  order  to  pass  away  the  time,  opened  a  cheerful  and  jo- 
cose conversation,  by  questioning  me  respecting  the  social  position 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  other  sex  in  my  own  country — ^a 
subject  which  always  possesses  a  great  deal  of  attracticm,  even 
among  the  most  serious  of  the  Mohammedans* 

Having  then  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  as  Alawate  had  pretend- 
ed that  he  could  only  communicate  his  message  fjx>m  the  officer  sent 
from  Hamda-Allahi  to  El  Bakay  himself  I  returned  home;  but, 
long  after  midnight,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  latter,  who  came 
to  inform  me  that  Fdrreji  had  brought  nothing  but  fevorable  let- 
ters from  Hamda-Allahi,  having  written,  as  he  said,  the  threaten- 
ing letter  from  Kabara  merely  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sahelfye, 
or  merchants  from  Morocco ;  and  that  he  himself  on  his  part, 
had  assured  Fdrreji  that,  if  Sheikho  A'hmedu  left  me  alone,  I 
should  be  forwarded  on  my  home-joumey  after  a  short  delay ;  but 
adding  that  the  Ftilbe  ought  to  assist  him  from  the  public  revenue, 
in  order  to  hasten  my  departure.  » 

The  same  day  I  witnessed  an  interesting  episode  in  the  private 
life  of  these  people.  The  sheikh's  mother-in-law  having  died,  he 
went  to  pray  for  her  soul  at  the  "  r6dha,"  or  sepidchre,  of  Sfdi 
Mukhtar,  a  sacred  locality  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  east  side 
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of  the  town,  which  in  my  career  in  this  place  was  to  become  of 
greater  importance  to  me.  Such  is  the  reverence  which  these 
Arabs  hare  for  the  female  portion  of  their  tribe.  There  are, 
moreover,  several  women  femed  for  the  holiness  of  their  life,  and 
even  authoresses  of  well-digested  religious  tracts,  among  the  tribe 
of  the  Kunta. 

Political  circumstances  were  not  quite  so  fevorable  as  my  host 
wanted  to  represent  them  to  me ;  as,  like  many  other  people,  he 
was  not  very  particular,  when  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  good  ob- 
ject, about  saying  things  that  were  not  quite  true ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  F^rreji  paid  a  visit  to  the  sheikh,  he  designated 
me  as  a  warrdiief  and  a  "  meharebi,"  or  freebooter,  who  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  town.  Altogether  it 
was  fortunate  that  El  Bakay  had  provided  for  the  worst  by  send- 
ing for  the  Kel-iilli,  who  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
about  sixty  strong,  with  great  military  demonstrations  and  beat- 
ing of  shields.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first  lAade  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  warlike  tribe,  who,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
graded position  as  Imghad,  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
totally  annihilating  the  formerly  powerful  tribe  of  the  Tgelad  and 
I'medidderen,  who  in  former  times  ruled  over  Timbiflsitu  and 
were  hostile  to  the  Kunta.  The  Kel-iilli  are  distinguished  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  neighborhood  by  three  qualities  which,  to  the 
European,  would  scarcely  seem  possible  to  be  united  in  the  same 
person,  but  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  combined  in  the 
Ajpab  tribes;  viz., "  r^jela,"  or  valor ;  "  sirge,"  or  thievishness ;  and 
"  dhiyafa,"  or  generous  hospitality. 


GHAPTEE  LXXn. 

GREAT  CRISIS.— OBLIGED  TO'  LEAVE   THE  TOWN. — MILITARY 
DEMONSTRATION. 

There  was  now  a  Mr  opportunity  offered  me  of  leaving  the 
town  in  an  honorable  way,  under  the  protection  of  the  friendly 
Eel-iilli,  who  for  this  very  purpose  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  encampment  my  four  camels;  but  the  sheikh  missed  this  fa- 
vorable occasion  by  relying  too  much  upon  the  promised  arrival 
of  the  great  Tawarek  chief  Alkuttabu.  As  for  our  friends  the 
Tademfliket,  to  whom  A'hmed  Wadawi,  the  learned  follower  of 
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the  sheikh,  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger,  they  did  not  oome  along 
with  him,  but  sent  word  that  they  would  follow  him  as  soon  as 
their  presence  was  required,  their  chief  A^wab  having  gone  to 
raise  tribute  fix)m  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Id^leb<5. 

Uncertain  as  my  situation  was  under  these  circumstances,  I  felt 
cheered  by  the  not  very  improbable  chance  of  my  departure;  for 
at  length  the  last  cause  which  had  delayed  me  so  long  seemed  to 
be  removed  by  El  Bakay's  wife  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  the  4th 
of  March.  AH  political  as  well  as  domestic  circumstances  there- 
fore seemed  to  conspire  in  rendering  it  possible  for  him  to  accom- 
pany me  for  the  distance  of  some  days ;  and  he  had  really  assured 
me  the  night  before,  when  I  was  engaged  in  a  consultation  with 
him  till  near  morning,  that  I  should  leave  on  the  following  Tues- 
day ;  but,  having  had  too  much  insight  into  lus  dilatory  charac- 
ter, I  told  him  very  plainly  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  as 
he  had  disappointed  me  so  often.  And  I  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  my  skepticism,  as  the  phantom  of  the  "  tabu,"  or  the 
great  army  of  the  Tawarek,  with  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  did  not  allow  him  to  adhere  to  any 
fixed  plan.  Now  the  "  tdbu*'  was  really  approaching ;  and  it  was 
inerely  some  unforeseen  circimistance,  probably  owing  in  part  to 
the  machinations  of  the  party  pubUcly  or  secretly  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  the  sheikh,  which  prevented  the  great  chief  of  all 
those  westerly  Tawarek  firom  reaching  Timbiiktu^  and  crowning 
all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  my  protector. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  that  we  received  undoubted 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  tabu,  the  shepherds  seeking  to  secure 
their  flocks  by  flight,  and  all  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  the 
wrath  or  anger  of  their  mighty  liege  lord  endeavoring  to  reach 
the  islands  and  creeks  of  the  river  as  a  place  of  safety.  A  mes- 
senger who  arrived  from  Bamba  stated  that  the  tabu  had  really 
reached  the  town  of  E'gedesh,  a  few  miles  beyond  Bamba;  nay, 
even  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  confirm  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  a  numerous  host,  as  it  was  entirely  enveloped  in 
thick  clouds  of  dust.  But  the  sheikh  was  a  little  too  rash  in 
sending  on  the  6th  a  message  to  El  F^rreji,  giving  him  official  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  Alkdttabu.  That"  officer  answered,  in 
a  manly  way,  that  he  must  not  think  of  frightening  him,  and  that 
he  himself  if  necessary,  was  fully  able  to  summon  an  army  from 
Fermagha  and  from  Dar  e'  Salam,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Jimballa  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  that  he  had  come  to  drive 
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me  out  of  the  town,  and  that  he  would  at  any  cost  achieve  his 
purpose ;  and  although  the  sheikh's  rival,  Hammadi,  seemed  to  be 
frightened  and  came  to  sue  for  peace,  yet  Sidi  Mohammed  was 
wearied  with  his  brother's  continual  procrastination,  and  from 
that  day  forward  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  me.  leave  the  town 
under  Any  condition,  and  banish  me  to  the  tents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that>  in  the  event  of  the  "  tabu"  not  arriving, 
the. sheikh's  situation  became  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  his  brother  'Abidfn,  who  entered  the  town  amid  a 
demonstration  of  firing  and  music  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th. 
All  the  three  brothers  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  him ;  but 
this  man,  who  was  bent  upon  following  a  policy  entirely  opposed 
to  that  of  El  Bakay,  took  up  his  quarters  with  Hammadi,  the  ad- 
versary of  the  latter.  Even  the  eldest  brother  was  so  little  satis- 
fied with  the  sheikh's  present  policy,  that,  when  I  called  upon  him 
about  midnight  o^  that  same  day,  a  very  serious  conversation  arose 
between  the  two  brothers,  Sidi  Mohammed  asking  El  Bokay  wheth- 
er they  were  to  fight  the  Fullan  on  account  of  a  single  individual, 
and  one  too  of  a  foreign  religion ;  and  reproaching  him  at  the 
same  time  vrith  the  fact  that  his  preparations  did  not  advance, 
while  on  his  part  he  did  not  think  any  preparations  were  neces- 
sary at  all,  as  he  was  sure  that  not  even  the  tribe  of  the  Igyrada- 
ren,  who  are  settled  near  Bamba,  would  do  me  any  harm.  But 
the  sheikh  endeavored  to  gain  time  by  telling  his  brother  that  he 
would  send  the  following  day  for  the  horses  from  Kabara,  and 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  some  chiefs  on  the  road  through 
whose  territory  I  had  to  pass. 

Having  been  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  dispute,  I  returned  to  my 
quarters,  and  in  order  to  provide  against  any  accident  I  packed 
up  the  remainder  of  my  luggage  and  made  every  thing  ready  for 
starting.  Meanwhile,  Sf di  Mohammed  and  A'lawate,  in  order  to 
further  their  plans,  had  the  same  afternoon  an  appointment  with 
* Abidfn  and  Hammadi,  where  they  probably  determined  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  rega,rd  to  me :  and  El  Bakay,  who  went 
the  same  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to  to  Abidfn,  seemed  to  have 
given  a  kind  of  half  promise  that  I  should  leave  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th.  But  having  obtained  a  short  respite,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  he  delayed  my  departure  fix)m  day  to  day, 
expecting  all  the  time  the  arrival  of  Alkuttabu. 

Meanwhile,  Sfdi  Mohammed  had  made  a  serious  attack  upon 
>my  religion,  and  called  me  always  a  kafir.    But  I  told  him  that  I 
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was  a  real  Moslini,  the  pure  Islam,  the  true  worship  of  the  one 
God,  dating  from  the  time  of,  Adam,  and  not  jfrom  the  time  of 
Mohammed ;  and  that  thus,  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the 
unity  and  the  ^ost  spiritual  and  sublime  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being,  I  was  a  Moslim,  professing  the  real  Islam,  although  not 
adopting  the  worldly  statutes  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  every  thing 
that  contained  a.  general  truth,  only  followed  the  principles  estab- 
lished long  Defore  his  time.  I  likewise  added,  that  even  they 
themselves  regarded  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  Modemfn,  and  that 
thus  I  myself  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Moslim,  in  a  much  stricter 
sense  than  these  two  pagan  philosophers.  I  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  called  themselves  Moslemfn  did 
not  deserve  that  name  at  all,  but  ought  rather  to  be  called  Mo- 
hammedan, such  as  we  named  them,  because  they  had  raised  their 
prophet  above  the  Deity  itself.  ^ 

Being  rather  irritated  and  exasperated  by  the  fi^uent  attacks 
of  Sidi  Mohammed  and  Alawate>  I  delivered  my  speech  with 
great  fervor  and  "animation ;  and  when  I  had  concluded,  Sldi  Mo- 
hammed, who  could  not  deny  that  the  Kuian  itself  states  that  Is- 
lam dates  from  the  creation  of  mankind,  was  not  able  to  say  a 
word  in  his  defense.  As  for  El  Bakay,  he  was  greatly  delighted 
at  this  clear  exposition  of  my  religious  principles,  but  ys  younger 
brother,  who  certainly  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  knowl* 
edge  in  religious  matters,  stated,  in  opposition  to  my  argument^ 
that  the  Caliphs  El  Harun  and  M'amiin,  who  had  the  books  of 
Plato  fmd  Aristotle  translated  into  Arabic,  were  Met'azfla,  that  is 
to  say,  heretics,,  and  not  true  Moslemfn ;  but  this  assertion  of 
course  I  did  not  admit,  although  much  might  be  said  in  £etvor  of 
my  opponent.  At  all  events,  I  had  obtained  some  i^espite  from 
the  attacks  of  my  friends ;  and  having  thus  the  support  of  them 
all,*  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  10th  of  March,  we 
went  quietly  to  the  tents  in  orderto  celebrate  the  "  Sebdwa"  (cor- 
responding to  the  baptism  of  the  Christians)  of  th6  new-bom  child.' 
On  this  occasion  I  noticed  that  the  water  in  the  outlying  creeks 
which  we  passed  had  only  fallen  about  three  feet  since  the  17th 
of  February,  which  is  less  than  two  inches  per  day;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  water  of  the  principal  branch  <  decreases  more 
rapidly  than  tixsit  of  these  winding  backwaters. 

The  camp  was  foil  of  animation,  the  Qwanfn  el  Kohol,  a  sec- 
tioii  of  the  B^rabfsh,  having  taken  refoge  in  the  encampment  of 
the  sheikh  from  fear  of  the  K^-heklkan,  with  whom  tiiey  were 
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on  hostile  terms.  It  was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  be  thus 
brought  into  close  contact  with  th€»e  people,  who  owe  allegiance 
to  the  chief  that  had  murdered  Major  Laing ;  and,  well  aware 
that  I  could  not  feil  to  entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  them, 
they  all  thronged  round  me  on  my  arrival,  and  hastened  to  assure 
me  of  their  friendly  disposition.  They  were  armed  with  double- 
barreled  guns,  a  weapon  which;  owing  to  the  trade  with  the  French, 
is  now  common  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  desert,  the 
long  single-barreled  gun,  the  only  fevorite  weapon  .with  the  Arabs 
to  the  north,  being  here  regarded  with  contempt  as  befitting  only 
the  slave.  In  general,  the  people  were  of  middle  stature,  althou^ 
some  of  them  were  fine  tall  men  and  of  a  warlike  and  energetic 
appearance,  having  their  shirts,  mostly  of  a  light  blue  color,  tied 
up  over  their  shoulder  and  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  the 
powder-horn  hanging  over  the  shoulder,  quite  in  the  same  style 
as  is  the  custom  of  their  brethren  nearer  th^  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Their  head  was  imcovered,  with  the  exception  of  their  own 
rich  black  hair,  or  guflBst,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  was  full  of  ver- 
min. 

The  same  evening,  although  it  was  late,  my  host,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  in  hospitality,  slaughtered  five  oxen,  and  in 
consequence  we  partook  of  supper  about  an  hour  after  midnight 
But  that  was  not  at  all  unusud  here ;  and  nothing  during  my  stay 
in  Timbiiktu  was  more  annoying  to  me,  and  more  injurious  to 
my  health  than  this  imnatural  mode  of  living,  which  surpasses  in 
absurdity  the  late  hours  of  London  and  Paris. 

Early  the  next  morning  two  more  head  of  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  enormous  quantities  of  rice  and  meat  were  cooked  for 
the  great  numbers  of  guests,  who  had  flocked  here  together  fix>m 
the  town  and  from  all  parts  of  the  neighboring  district  Amid 
such  feasting  the  name  of  Mohammed  was  given  to  the  new-bom 
in&nt  The  way  in  which  the  guests  dealt  with  the  enormous 
dishes,  some  of  which  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
could  only  be  carried  by  six  persons,  bore  testimony  to  the  vorac- 
ity of  their  appetites ;  one  of  these  immense  dishes  was  upset, 
and  the  whole  of  the  contents  spilt  in  the  sand* 

But  the  people  were  not  long  left  to  enjoy  their  festivity,  for 
just  while  they  were  glutting  themselves  a  troop  of  Kfl-hek£kan, . 
the  tribe  who  waged  the  bloody  feud  with  the  Gwanfn,  passed  by, 
throwing  the  whole  encampment  into  the  utmost  confusion.  When 
at  length  it  had  again  settled  down,  the  festivities  proceeded,  and 

Vol.  m.— B  b 
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Mohammed  el  *Alsh,  with  some  5f  his  countrymen  from  Tawat,  roae 
a  race  up  the  slope  of  the  downs- toward  the  tents,  firing  their  guns 
at  the  same  time ;  but  altogether  the  exhibition  was  rather  shab- 
by, and  some  of  the  men  were  very  poor  riders,  having  probably 
never  been  on  horseback  before,  as  they  were  natives  of  the  desert 
where  the  camel  prevails.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbliktu,  who  pos- 
sess liorses,  are  continually  pestered  with  the  request  to  lend  them 
to  strangers ;  and,  with  regard  to  these  animals,  a  sort  of  com- 
munism prevaDs  in  the  town ;  but  they  are  of  a  verj^  poor  descrip- 
tion, only  the  sheikh  himself  possessing  some  good  horses,  brought 
fix)m  the  Gibleh,  or  western  quarter  of  the  desert 

The  Kfl-hekikan  formed  also  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  us  in  the 
evfening,  and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  consultation,  it  was  decided 
to  send  some  people  to  wSitch  the  movements  of  those  freebooters. 
Having  been  met  with,  tRey  declared  they  should  feel  satisfied  if 
the  sheikh  would  consent  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  person  who 
had  first  slain  one  of  their  companions,  for  this  had  been  the.be-* 
ginning  of  the  feud  with  the  Gwanln,  although  the  murderer  be- 
longed to  the  Tiirmus,  and  not  to  that  other  tribe  which  had  taken 
up  the  quarrel  In  consequence  of  these  feudal  relations  I  had 
an  interesting  conversatiojl  with  the  sheikh,  and  Fandaghumme, 
one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Tadem^ket  who  had  likewise  come  to 
join  this  festival,  about  the  "fed'a,"  or  the  price  of  blood,  many 
of  the  Tawarek  tribes  refiising  to  accept  any  fed'a,  but  perempto- 
rily requiring  bloodshed.  I  have  already  mentioned  these  free- 
booters, the  K^-hekfkan,  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  very  tribe,  which  at  present  is  most  distinguished 
by  its  lawless  and  sanguinary  habits,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  are  en* 
gaged,  was  at  the  time  reduced  to  about  forty  Ml-grown  men, 
exhibits  the  finest  specimens  of  manly  vigor  and  stately  appearance 
which  are  to  be  foimd  in  this  whole  region. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  the  day  possessed  for 
my  protector,  the  stay  in  the  camp,  deprived  as  I  was  of  books  or 
any  other  source  of  amusement,  and  of  even  the  smallest  Euro- 
pean comfort,  became  more  and  more  tedious  to  me.  My  mate- 
rial privations  also  were  not  few,  especially  as  I  had  not  even 
taken  coffee  with  me  this  time,  so  that  I  had  Nothing  to  refresh 
myself  with  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  However,  I  tried  to 
pass  my  time  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  and  took  some  interest  in 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  likewise  come  out  to  enjoy  the 
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hospitality  of  the  sheikh.  This  was  the  Sherff  Miilay  Isay,  who, 
on  account  of  his  white  skin,  was  almost  suspected  by  the  natives 
to  be  of  European  origin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  sheikh 
showed  me  some  rich  gold  trinkets  belonging  to  his  wife^  manu- 
fitctured  in  Walata;  and  this  was  ahnost  the  only  time  that  Ihad 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  gold  ornaments.  They  fonned 
a  sort  of  diadem :  and  I  understood  my  host  to  say  that  he  want- 
ed to  have  a  similar  one  made  for  Queen  Victoria,  which,  however 
poor  in  itself  I  assured  him  would  be  valued  by  the  English  as  a 
specimen  of  their  native  industry.  ^  * 

The  stay  in  this  pl^tce  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  a  high 
wind  raised  thick  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  leathern  tent,  in  which 
Fandaghiimme  was  staying,  was  blown  down,  and  I  was  tiierefore 
rather  glad  when,  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  returned  into  the 
town.  Hercj  again,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  tabu"  was  a 
second  time  reported,  and  every  body  again  thrown  into  a  state 
of  excitement;  .the  Ergageda,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  or  Moors,  moving 
to  and  fix),  while  all  the  poor  degraded  tribes  in  the  neighborhood, 
together  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their  flocks  of  sheep,  fled 
again  for  refuge  to  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  such  as  the  K^ 
e'  Sherl'a,  the  K^-antsar,  the  I'denan,  and  the  Kdl-iilli.  My  pro- 
tector himself  was  again  to  return  to  the  tents  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  when  a  serious  business  arose,  the  Fullan  imsisting  with 
great  pertinacity  that  I  should  leave  the  town  this  day,  or  else 
•they  would  certainly  kill  me ;  for  they  would  rather,  they  said, . 
that  tiie  "  tabu"  should  annihilate  them  aU,  than  that  I  should  re- 
main a  day  longer  in  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  Fullan  and  the  merchants  from  the  north  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  Mohammed  el  Fdrreji,  and  discussed  with 
great  energy  what  means  they  should  adopt  to  drive  me  out,  bind- 
ing themselves  by  an  oath  that  I  should  not  see  the  sun  set  over 
the  town.  The  officer  Hamedu,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
even  went  so  fiw  as  to  rise  in  the  assembly  and  swear  that  he  him- 
self would  certainly  slay  me  if  I  should  stay  any  longer.  The 
alarm  which  this  afl&dr  caused  in  the  town  was  very  great,  al- 
though matters  of  this  kind  in  Negroland  are  never  so  serious  as 
in  Europe.  Alawate,  therefore,  being  informed  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  entered  the  assembly  and  made  a  formal  protest  that  I 
should  see  both  sunset  and  sunrise  in  the  town,  but  he  pledged 
his  word  that  I  should  leave  it  before  the  sun  reached  that  height 
called  dahhar  (about  nine  o'clock  in.  the  morning)  by  the  Arabs, 
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and  if  I  remaiiied  after  that  time  they  might  do  whatthey  pleased 
with  me. 

March  17  th.  I  had  laui  down  rather  late,  and  was  btill  asleep, 
when  Sidi  Mohammed,  before  sunrise,  sent  word  to  me  to  moiint 
in  order  to  follow  him  out  of  the  town ;  and  he  behaved  very  tin- 
politely  when  objections  .were  raised  to  the  eflfect  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  El  Bakay.  Soon  after  he  came  up  himself  on 
horseback  before  my  door,  sending  one  of  his  brother's  principal 
and  confidential  pupils,  whom  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  master,  to  bid  me  mount  with- 
out- fitrther  delay,  and  to  follow  him  to  the  "r6dha,"  or  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Sldi  Mukhtar,  where  El  Bakay  would  join  us.  Seeing 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say,  while  as  a  stranger  I  could  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  these  people  to  fight  on  my  account,  I  mounted, 
ftdly  armed,  and  with  two  servants  on  horseback  followed  Sfdi 
Mohammed  on  his  white  mare. 

All  the  people  in  the  streets  through  which  We  passed  cautious^ 
ly  opened  their  doors  to  have  a  peep  at  me;  The  ruling  tribe 
also  were  not  inactive :  and  they  had  mounted  several  horsemen, 
who  followed  plose  upon  our  heels,  and  would  probably  have 
made  a  demonstration  if  we  had  halted  at  the  "  r6dha."  But  my 
conductor,  instead  of  staying  there,  as  I  had  been  made  to  believe, 
led  on  straight  to  the  tents.  Nimibers  of  Tawarek  femilies,  carry- 
ing thpir  little  property  on  half-starved  asses,  met  us  on  the  road, 
flying  westward,  and  confirming  the  fiw5t  that  the  approach  of  the 
tabu  was  not  merely  an  idle  rumor.  The  encampment  also,  which 
had  been  chosen  at  another  spot,  presented  a  very  animated  scene, 
a  large  hamlet,  consisting  of  matting  dwellings,  orsenfha,  inhab- 
ited by  the  K^-tilli  and  the  I'gelad,  proiSges  of  the  sheikh,  being 
closely  attached  to  it  ,  The  consequence  was,  that  although  the 
whole  locality,  formed  by  a  sandy  ridge  with  a  slight  depression 
ftdl  of  trees,  presented  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the  former  en- 
campment, by  degrees  it  became  rather  narrow  and  confined. 
Having  received  the  compliments  of  my  new  fiiends,  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  but  not  much 
repose  was  granted  me,  for,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Mohammed  ben  Eiottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  arrived  with  a  verb- 
al and  peremptory  message  fix>m  the  former  to  his  elder  brother, 
Sfdi  Mohammed,  to  the  eflTect  that  the  Fullan  were  about  to  storm 
my  houae,  in  the  town,  in  order  to  seize  my  luggage  which  I  had 
left  there ;  and  desiring  him  instantly,  and  without  the  slightest 
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delay,  to  bring  me  back,  as  all  these  proceedings  were  the  conse- 
quence of  his  ^idi  Mohammed's)  indiscretion. 

Roused  by  this  angry  message,  the  noble  son  of  the  desert  re- 
pented what  he  had  done  to  the  detriment  of  his  brother's  interest, 
and  calling  together  by  strokes  of  the  tobl,  or  great  drum,  which 
hung  ready  on  the  top  of  the  sandy  slope,  all  the  people  capable 
of  carryipg  arms,  he  mounted  his  mare,  with  his  four-barreled  gun 
before  him,  while  I,  with  my  two  servants,  followed  behind. 

Thus  if  appeared  as  if  I  waa  destined  once  more  to  enter  Tim- 
bdktu,  and  this  time  under  very  warlike  circumstances.  We  went 
at  the  beginning  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  about 
to  istorm  the  place  directly ;  but  on  reaching  the  first  creek  of  the 
river  we  made  a  short  halt,  while  my  Mohammedan  friends  said 
their  prayers,  and  at  last  came  to  a  stand  on  an  eminence,  whence 
we  sent  a  messenger  in  advance.  Sldi  A'lawate  came  out  of  the 
town  to  meet  us.  Meanwhile  darkness  sfet  in,  and  we  again  halt- 
ed on  another  eminence  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  sent  a  decond 
messenger  to  the  sheikh.  We  were  joined  after  a  while  by  the 
people  from  Tawat,  who  informed  us  that  El  Bakay  had  left  the 
town  with  a  numerous  host  of  followers,  but  that  they  themselves 
did  not  know  whither  he  was  gone.  Messengers  were  therefore 
dispatched  to  endeavor  to  find  him. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Tawarek  whom  we  had  vdth  us  beat  their 
shields  in  their  usual  ftirious  manner,  and  raised  the  war-cry ;  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  I  at  length  fired  a  shot,  which  informed 
our  friends  of  our  whereabouts.  We  found  the  sheikh  close  to  the 
town  south  of  the  "  r6dha,"  with  a  large  host  of  people,  Taw4rek 
as  well  as  Arabs,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullan.  The  Fiitawi,  Is- 
m'afl,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  colonial  life  in  St.  Louis  or 
Nd^r,  afforded  me  a  constant  source  of  entertainment  as  well  as 
vexation,  welcomed  us  with  a  song,  and  all  the  people  gathered 
aroimd  us  in  motley  confusion.  The  spectacle  formed  by  this 
multifarious  host,  tiironging"  among  the  sand-hills  in  the  pale 
moonlight,  was  highly  interesting,  and  wotdd  have  been  more  so 
to  me  if  I  could  have  been  a  tranquil  observer  of  the  scene ;  but, 
as  I  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  disturbance,  several  of  my  friends, 
especially  the  TTnam^  Haj  el  Mukhtar,  whoiji  I  had  knovm  in  Bor- 
nd,  made  their  way  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  beware  of  treachery. 
The  sheikh  himself  dispatched  his  most  trustworthy  servant  to  in- 
form me  that  I  had  better  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  Tawarek,  whom 
he  himself  thought  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  Arabs.    The 
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Kfl-iilli  forthwith  formed  a  square  round  me,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  a  joke  of  it,  trying  an  experiment  as  to  the  warlike  disposi- 
tion of  my  horse,  by  pushing  against  me  with  one  side  of  the 
square,  while  beating  tiieir  shields,  till,  being  thrown  back  upon 
the  other  side,  I' spurred  my  horse  and  drove  them  to  their  former  . 
position.  Excited  by  this  animated  scene,  my  noble  charger,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  this  turbulent  host,  began  to  neigh  from 
sheer  delight.  '  '. 

Meanwhile  the  bix)thers  had  dismounted,  together  with  their 
trusty  coxmcilors,  ^d^were  wasting  the  time  in  useless  consulta- 
tion, while  some  Fullan  horsemen  were  roving  about  and  kept  me 
on  my  guard;  but  one  of  them  was  dismounted  against  his  in- 
clination. His  horse  received  a  wound  either  from  the  stump  of 
a  tree  or  from  a  spear,  and  thus  he  remained  the  sole  victim  of 
this  glorious  and  memorable  night's  campaign. 

At  length,  having  moved  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  we  approach- 
ed the  outskirts  of  the  Alberaz,  and  there  took  up  our  position. 
But  the  Fullan  and  Songhay,  who  had  likewise  assembled  at  the 
beating  of  the  alarm  drum,  being  arranged  in  front  of  us,  notwith- 
standing their  cowardly  disposition,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  get  inside  the  town  without  bloodshed,  and 
I  protested  repeatedly  to  the  sheikh  that  nothing  was  more  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  than  that  blood  should  be  shed  on  my  ac- 
count, and  {)erhaps  his  own  life  be  endangered. 

Meanwhile  numerous  messengers  were  sent  backward  and  for- 
ward, till  my  protector  and  host,  whose  feelings  had  been  deeply 
woimded,  declared  that  he  would  allow  me  to  remain  outside  the 
town,  if  the  Fullan  would  withdraw  their  force  so  as  to  put  every 
thing  in  his  own  hands,  and  woidd  promise  to  leave  my  house  un- 
touched. And  he  strictly  kept  his  word ;  for,  while  he  himself 
entered  the  place  with  Alawate,  he  allowed  me  to  return  to  the 
tents  in  the  company  of  his  elder  brother.  We  did  not  arrive  at 
the  encampment  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  we  lost 
our  road  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  became  ent&ngled  among  the 
numerous  creeks  of  B6se-bango,  while  we  suffered  at  the  same  time 
greatiy  from  himger,  and  the  coolness  of  the  night  Such  was  the 
"  sole  result  of  this  night's  campaign. 

The  following  day  we  received  the  news  from  an  Urdghen,  who 
arrived  from  the  east,  of  the  tabu  having  returned  eastward,  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  quarrel  having  broken  out  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Tarabanasa  and  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh,  who  composed 
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part  of  thie  anny ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  ATdibi, 
the  chief  of  the  Igwadaiien,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  tbe 
authority  of  his.  liege  lord,  and  to  come  forth  from  his  place  of  re- . 
treat,  the  island  of  Kiirkozay,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  Alktittabu. 
The  ruling  tribe  of  the  Awelfmmiden  gave  vent  to  their  anger 
by  plundering  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  a  place 
situated  about  half  way  between  here  and  G6g6.  Th^t  dreaded 
host  having  retraced  its  steps,  and  thus  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
my  protector,  all  the  poor  people  who  had  put  themselves  imder 
-the  protection  of  the  sheikh  felt  reassured,  and  again  brought  out 
their  Uttle  property,  which  they  had  secreted  in  the  various  tents 
of  the  encampment.  The  Fgelad  lagged  a  Kttle  longer  behind, 
and  in  the  evening  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  before  my 
tent  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  On  the  whole  they  behaved 
very  decently. 

Seeing  that  I  was  now  restricted  to  a  stay  in  the  encampment,  I 
had  sent  my  servant,  the  (Jatr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  bring 
out  my  luggage.  He  returned  in  the  evening  without  having  ac- 
complished his  errand,  but  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh  himself, 
who  informed  me  that  he  did  not  wish  the  luggage  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  town  before  he  was  ready  to  accompany  me  himself  on 
my  journey,  as  he  was  afraid  that  his  two  brothers  still  wanted  to 
get  something  more  out  of  me  than  they  had  done.  But  as  he 
had  sworn  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  anger  that  he  woidd  at  all  haz- 
ards bri^g  me  back  into  the  town,  I  told  him,  in  order  to  console 
him,  that  I  would  once  more  re-enter  the  place  in  the  dark,  quite 
by  mys^l^  stay  a  short  time  in  niy  house,  and  then  return  to  the 
camp,in  order  that  his  oath  might  be  fulfilled.  But  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  expose  myself  to  any  *ianger  on  his  account,  as  the 
rules  of  his  creed  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation 
thus  contracted  against  his  conscience,  by  subjecting  himself  to'  the 
penance  of  a  three  days'  fast  He  informed  me  now  that  the  Ful- 
Ian  oflioer,  F^rreji,  had  accompanied  him  on  leaving  the  town,  as 
far  as  the  "  r<5dha,"  giving  him  every  assurance  of  his  friendship, 
and  that  thus  every  thing  would  end  well ;  and  he  hoped  to  ol> 
tain  for  me  favorable  conditions  from  the  Fullan  for  any  future 
European  or  Englishman  visiting  this  place^  Together  with  the 
sheikh,  Sfdi  Alawate  also  had  come  out,  and  he  behaved  in  a 
rather  friendly  manner  to  me,  offering  lus, services  toward  hasten- 
ing my  departure,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  without,  however,  put- 
ting any  confidence  in  him ;  for  I  was  well  aware  that  he  liked 
my  property  better  than  myself 
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Seeing  that  I  was  obliged  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  and  had 
still  to  wait  here  some  time,  I  sent  one  servant  apd  two  of  my 
horses  into  the  town.  Since  the  waters  had  retired,  the  flies  had 
become  such  a  terrible  plague  that  they  threatened  the  life  9f  man 
and  beast,  and  it  was  chiefly  this  nuisance  that  rendered  my  stay 
here  so  imcomfortable.  It  was  likewise  almost  the  ruin  of  the 
horse,  which  I  was  obliged  to  keep  with  me  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency. It  is  on  account  of  this  pest  that  none  of  the  people  of 
die  desert,  whose  chief  property  consists  in  camels,  are  enabled  .to 
visit  the  town  at  this  period  of  the  year.  .    • 

Not  only  flies,  but  other  species  of  insects  also,  became  now  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  this  iesert  tract,  after  it  had  been  inimdated. 
and  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  the  river ;  and  a  coimtless  number 
of  caterpillars  especially  became  very  troublesome,  creeping  about 
the  ground,  and  getting  upon  the  carpets  and  mats  and  every  other 
article.  While  thus  the  inconvenience  of  the  open  camp  was 
manifold,  my  amusements  were  rather  limited,  and  even  my  food 
was  poorer  than  it  had  been  before.  The  famous  "  rejlre'*  had 
been  supplanted,  from  want  of  cheese,  by  the  less  tasteful  "dakno," 
seasoned,  in  the  absence  of  honey,  ydth  the  fixiit  of  the  baobab  or 
monkey-bread  tree.  In  the  morning,  however,  it  afforded  me 
some  amusement  to  observe  the  daughters  of  the  Tgelad  driving 
out  to  the  pasture-groxmds  their  parents'  asses,  and  to  witness  the 
various  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  these  people.  But  they  were 
soon  to  leave,  as  well  as  the  K^-tilli,  both  tribes  returning  to  their 
quarters  fiirther  eastward. 

All  my  friends,  with  whom  I  had  had  only  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, thus  taking  leave  of  me,  I  was  extremely  glad  when  a 
brother  of  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Allahi  came  out  of  the  town  and 
paid  me  a  visit.  It  was  fix)m  this  man,  whose  name  was  Datid, 
that  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  important  information  with  respect 
to  the  quarter  north  of  the  river,  between  Hamda-Allahi  and  Bag- 
hena.  I  also  met  here  another  person,  who  gave  me  a  curious 
piece  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Has  el  Ma,  the  great  north- 
westerly creek  of  the  river,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  re- 
peatedly, and  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  the  App^idix,*  al- 
though I  was  not  enabled  to  understand  its  whole  purport  In 
reference  to  that  basin,  he  said,  that  when  the  waters  had  de- 
creased very  considerably,  a  bubbling  was  observed  at  the  bottom 

*  Appendix  "K,,  which  contains  all  that  I  Jcnow  abont  the  western  half  of  the 
desert  between  Timbifkta  and  the  Atlantic. 
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of  the  baskx ;  but  whether  this  referred  to  sources  of  living  water, 
or  to  some  other  pheQomenon  I  could  not  make  out  distinctly,  al- 
though I  imagine  the  former  to  be  the  case. 
.  Moirch  %\siL  This  was  a  very  important  day  in  various  respects. 
First,  it  was  highly  remarkable  for  its  atmospheric  character,  as 
beginning  the  "  nisan,"  that  is  to  say,  the  short  rainy  season  x)f  . 
spring.  This  peculiar  season- 1. had  not  observed  in  tha  other 
more  southerly  parts  crfNegroland  which  I  had  visited,  but  it  is 
also  observed  in  other  tropical  regions,  especially  in  Bengal,  air 
though  that  country  is  certainly  placed  under  different  conditions, 
jond  reaches  fiuiiher  northward.  We  had  two  regular  fidls  of  rain 
this  day,  although  of  no  great  abundance,  this  phenomenon  being 
repeated  for  about  seven  days,  though  not  in  sucoiessi(9L  Mean- 
while the  flies  became  quite  insupportable,  and  almost  d|:ove  me  to 
despair.  \     . 

But  the  da3^  was  also  important  in  another  respect,  as  the  sons 
of  Sfdi  Mohanimed,  El  Bakay,  and  his  brothers,  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  understanding  among  themselves;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  on  being  in- 
formed by  Sfdi  Mohammed,  who  acted  as  my  guard  here,  that  I 
was  to  accompany  him  back  to  the  "  rddha,"  the  venerated  ceme- 
tery a  few  himdred  yards  east  of  the  town,  where  Sfdi  Mukhtar 
lies  buried;  for  it  thus  seemed  as  if  there  was  still  some  prospect 
of  my  again  coming  into  collision  with  the  townspeople.  Gallop- 
ing on  the  road  with  Paiid^  the  brother  of  *Abd-Allahi,  who  ac- 
companied us,  and  beating  him  easUy  on  my  fine  "  Blast  of  the 
Desert^"  as  J  styled  my  horse,  which  was  still  in  tolerable  condi- 
•  tion,  I  followed  my  companion,  and  we  took  our  post  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  tomb  of  the  ancestor  of  the  holy  family.  Al- 
though I  had  passed  it  repeatedly  on  former  occasions,  I  never 
until  now  inspected  it  closely.  I  found  it  a  spacious  day  apart- 
ment, surrounded  by  several  smaller  tomb§  of  people  who  were 
desirous  of  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  spirit 
of  this  holy  man,  even  in  the  other  world. 

Gradually  we  were  joined  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
sheikh,  A'lawate  appearing  first  and  saluting  me  in  his  usual  smil- 
ing manner;  then  the  sickly  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Allahi,  who 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  member  of  the  fiunily ;  ^ext  followed 
Hammadi,  who  greeted  me  and  received  my  compliments  in  re- 
turn; then  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay;  and,  lasliy,  Abidfn,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  before.    He  looked  rather  older  than  the  sheikh, 
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with  expressive  sharply  cut  and  manly  features,  besides  a  rather 
fidr  compllexion,  fidrer  than  my  host  He  was  clad  in  a  bemtis 
of  violet  color,  and  it  appeared  remarkable  to  me  that,  although  I 
had  placed  myself  exclusively  under  the  protection  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  as  well  as  Hammadi  was  vehemently  opposed,  yet  he 
behaved  very  friendly  toward  me. 

Alt  the  parties  having  assembled  we  were  regaled  with  a 
luncheon,  at  which  I  was  the  iirst  to  be  helped.  The  people  then 
having  said  their  prayers  of  "  *aser,"  while  I  retired  behind  the 
sq[)ulchre,  in  order  not  to  give  any  offense,  we  went  to  a  greater 
distance,  from  the  town,  in  an  easterly  direction,  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who  had  come  from  the  town  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  various  members  of  the  family  of  Mukhtar  sat 
down  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  began  a  serious  private 
consultation,  in  order  to  settle  their  poUtical  affairs ;  but,  although 
it  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  it  did  not  seem  to  lead  to  the  de- 
sired end,  and  broke  up  abruptly.  The  sheikh  had  endeavored 
to  persuade  me  to  pass  this  night  in  the  A^beraz,  or  the  suburb  of 
the  town ;  but  this  I  had  refused  to  do,  being  afraid  of  causing 
another  disturbance,  and,  as  he  promised  that  he  would  come  out 
of  the  tovm  with  my  luggage  on  the  Friday  following,  I  returned 
with  Sfdi  Mohammed  to  the  tents. 

Honorably  as  I  was  treated  on  these  different  occasions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  exertions  of  my  protector,  yet  the  Fullan 
had  obtained,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  a  slight  advantage  in 
political  superiority,  and  they  followed  it  up  without  hesitation 
and  delay  by  levying  a  tax  of  2000  shells  upon  each  fiiU-grown 
person,  under  the  pretext  that  they  did  not  say  their  Friday  pray-  • 
ers  in  the  great  mosque  as  they  were  ordered  to  da  This  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  conquering  tribe  was  endeavoring  to 
subdue  the  national  spirit  of  the  native  popidation,  by  making 
them  celebrate  the  great  weekly  prayer  in  the  mosque  which  had 
originally  been  built  by  the  Mandingo  conqueror  Mansa  Miisa, 
and  which  they  themselves  had  made  the  cenlre  of  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  town.  Even  in  previous  times  it  had  always  been 
the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter.  They  were*  supported  in 
this  endeavor  by  the  precepts  of  Islam,  accorcHng  to  which  a  Mos- 
lim,  even  if  he  says  his  oMinary  prayers  at  home,  is  obliged,  when 
staying  in  the  town  and  not  prevented  by  disease,  to  say  his  Fri- 
day prayers  in  the  Jam^a. 

When  the  Full4n  conquered  the  place  they  purposely  increased 
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the  ruin  of  the  old  native  mosque  of  San-kor6,  which  is  atuated  in 
the  northern  quarter,  and  afterward  prevented  its  being  repaired, 
till,  By  the  exertions  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  especially  on  his 
visit  to  Hamda-AUahi  some  years  pre^ously,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  had  been  allowed  to  repair  that  mosque  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  had  been  accompliahed  at  the  coat  of  600  blocks  or 
rds  of  salt,  equal  to  about  £200. 

'  Besides  levying  this  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  they 
also  devised  means  to  subject  to.  a  particular  punishment  the  Arab 
part  of  the  popidation  who  had  especially  co^mtenanced  the  sheikh 
in  his  opposition  against  their  order  to  drive  me  out,  by  making  a 
domiciliary  search  through  their  huts,  and  taking  away  some  sixty 
or  eighty  bales  or  sunniye  of  tobacco,  an  article  which,  as  I  have 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  forms  a  religious  and  political  contra- 
band under  the  severe  and  austere  rule  of  the  Ftilbe  in  this  quar- 
ter. 

March  24^.*  This  waa  the  day  on  which  the  sheikh  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  out  my  luggage,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  he 
came  empty-handed ;  and  again  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  Alkiittabu,  the  chief  Somki,  it  was  stated,  hav- 
ing been  called  from  A'ribfnda  to  meet  his  liege  lord  at  Gh^rgo 
(pi^onounced  E^rgo)  with  fifteen  boats.  But,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
this  was  a  mere  stratagem  of  that  crafty  chie:^  who  intended  to 
make  an  unexpected  foray  upon  his  foes  the  K^-heklkan,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  perfectly  successftd,  killing  about  a  doz- 
en of  that  already  greatly  reduced  tribe.  While  the  sheikh  boast- 
ed of  the  innumerable  host  which  his  friend  the  Tarki  chief  car- 
ried with  him,  I  was  greatly  amused  at  learning  from  an  TJraghen, 
who  had  come  to  pay  us  a  visits  that  Alkiittabu  had  only  300 
fighting  men  with  Him  at  the  time.  I  also  observed  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  satisfection  that  my  kindly  host  became  aware  of 
what  I  was  subjected  to  day  by  day;  for,  while  on  a  visit  to  my 
tent,  one  of  the  flies  that  tormented  me  stung  him  so  severely  as 
to  draw  blood ;  and  I  then  showed  him  my  poor  horse,  which  was 
suffering  dreadfully,  although  at  times  we  lighted  a  small  fire  in 
order  to  afford  him  some  relief! 

During  my  stay  here,  I  had  become  better  acqt^ainted  with  Sldl 
Mohammed,  and  I  had  convinced  myself  that  he  was  a  straight- 
forward "man,  although  certainly  not  very  friendly  disposed  to- 
ward Christiacns  in  general.  Next  morning,  therefore,  when  he 
and  the  sheikh  were  consulting  together,  I  complained  bitterly  of 
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^eir  breaJdng  their  word  so  repeatedly  and  putting  oflF  my  de- 
parture so  continually.  They  then  endeavored  to  soothe  my  dis- 
appointment, a^nd,  as  they  were  going  into  the  town,  wanted  me 
to  go  along  with  them,  but  I  declined.  In  consequence  of  this 
remonstrance  they  sent  me  firom  the  town  the  sheikh's  nephew, 
who  had  been  ill  for  'several  days,  to  bear  me  company  and  to 
.take  care  of  me,  and  this  was  a  great  treat  in  my  solitary  situ- 
ation, as  I  had  nobody  to  speak  to.  However,  new  difficulties 
appeared  to  arise  with  regard  to  my  departure,  and,  during  the 
next  few  days^  I  received  several  curious  messages,  the  real  pur- 
port of  which  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand. .  But  El  Bakay 
at  length  promised  that  I  should  only  have  to  WAit  two  days  long- 
er, when  he  would  go  witii  me  himself;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
very  last  day  in  March  that  he  returned  from  the  town  to  the 
camp,  and,  although  he  at  length  brought  my  luggage  with  li^rn^ 
my  real  departure  was  even  then  still  far  remote. 

During  this  time  I  had  especially  to  contend  against  the  in- 
trigues of  my  hi^ad  man  'AM  el  A'geren,  who  seemed  to  find  tiie 
stay  in  Timbiiktu  at  my  expense  (where  he  himself  was  quite  safe 
and  well  oflF,  and  could  do  what  he  liked)  quite  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable. He  was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  leave,  but  rather  tried 
every  means  in  his  power  to  counteract  my  endeavors  for  a  speedy 
departure.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  was  therefore 
necessary  on  my  part,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  fix)m  the 
tediousness  of  my  stay  here  in  every  little  circumstance  that  broke 
the  uniform  tenor  of  my  monotcMious  life. 

A  great  source  of  entertainment  to  me  were  the  young  sons  of 
my  protector,  Baba  A^hmed  and  Z^n  el  'Abidln,  who  were  con- 
tinually wrangling  about  all  sorts  of  articles,  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  one  or  tiie  other;  my  tent  and  my  horse  forming 
the  chief  objects  of  their  childish  dispute.  And  I  was  greatiy 
amused,  at  times,  at  tiie  younger  boy  placing  himself  at  tiie  en- 
trance of  my  tent,  and  protesting  that  it  was  Z^n  el  *Abidf n's  tent, 
and  preventing  his  elder  brother  firom  approaching  it.  The  plate 
opposite  gives  a  fiur  idea  of  the  whole  life  of  this  desert  camp, 
with  its  Hberty,  its  cheerfiilness,  and  its  tediousness. 

Our  can^p  also  afforded  me  at  times  some  other  amusement ;  for 
alfliough  the  Tawarek  had  returned  to  their  usual  seat^  tiie 
Ghvanfn-were  still  kept  back  here  by  their  fear  of  the  K61-heki- 
kan,  and  they  occasionally  got  up  a  national  play,  which  caused 
a  littie  diversion.    But  I  did  not  like  these  people  nearly  so  well 
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as  the  wild  I'mAshagli ;  for,  having  become  degraded  by  being 
subjected  to  the  caprices  of  stronger  tribes,  they  have  ahnost  en- 
tirely lost  that  independent  spirit  which  is  so  prepossessing  in  the 
son  of  the  desert,  even  though  he  be  the  greatest  rufBan, 

One  afternoon  they  collected  round  my  tent  and  began  boast- 
ing of  what  they  had  done  for  me.  They  told  ine  that  the  FuUan 
had  written  .to  their  sheikh,  Weled  'Ab^da,  accusing. the  Gwanin 
that,  in  the  night  when  El  Bakay  was  bringing  me  back  to  Tim- 
buktu, they  had  been  fighting  against  them,  and,  among  other 
mischief,  had  killed  a  horse  belonging  to  them ;  and  that  their 
chief  had  answered  that  his  people  had  done  well  in  defending 
me,  and  that  nobody  shoidd  hurt  me  after  I  had  once  succeeded 
in  placing  myself  under  the  sheikh's  protection.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  self-same  chief  who  had  murdered  Major 
Laing ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  very  G^anfu,  with  whom  I 
had  dealings  every  day,  were  perhaps  implicated  in  that  very 
murder.  I'  was  thus  led  to  inquire  of  these  people  whether  there 
were  no  papers  remaining  of  that  unfortimate  traveler,  and  wa^ 
told  that  they  were  all  scattered  or  made  away  with ;  but  I  learn- 
ed, to  my  great  surprise,  that  there  were  letters  for  myself  in  A'za- 
wad,  which  had  arrived  from  the  east ;  and  although  these  people 
were  not  able,  or  did  not  feel  inclined,  to  give  me  full  information 
about  this  matter,  which  was  of  so  much  interest  to  myself,  the 
&ct  proved  afterward  to  be  quite  true ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  got  possession  of  those  letters. 

Nature  now  looked  more  cheerful;  and,  after  the  little  rain 
that  had  &llen,  q)ring  seemed  to  have  set  in  a  second  time,  and 
the  trees  were  putting  forth  young  leaves.  The  river  having  now 
laid  bare  a  considerable  tract  of  grassy  ground,  the  cattle  again 
found  their  wonted  pasture  of  rich  nourishing  "b^gu"  on  its 
banks,  and  were  thus  able  to  furnish  their  masters  with  a  richer 
supply  of  miljc  This  was  a  great  point  toward  hastening  my  de- 
parture, as  the  t^lamfd  (or  pupils  of  the  sheikh)  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  not  be  starved  on  the  road.  The  feet  that 
the  tribes  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  eastward  were  en- 
tirely without  milk,  which  forms  their  chief  support,  had  exer- 
cised some  influence  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  grew  worse  and 
worse,  since  the  Awelfmmiden  had  shown  such  signs  of  weakness ; 
and  the  Tin-ger-^edesh  were  said  to  have  fallen  upon  the  tribe 
of  the  Tak^takayen  settled  in  A'riblnda,  and  to  have  killed  six  of 
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their  number.  The  chief,  Somki,  aJso  made  at  the  same  time  a 
sanguinary  attack  upon  the  K61-hekfkan ;  and  the  state  of  feud 
and  hostility  among  the  Igwadaren  had  reached  an  extiuordinaiy 
height,  for  besides  the  common  animo^ty  which  this  tribe  had  dis- 
played against  their  former  liege  lord,  Alkiittabu,  two  different 
fiictions  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  most  bloody  feud,  one 
of  them  being  led  by  ATdibi  and  W6ghdugu,  and  the  other  by 
T^ni,  to  whom  were  attached  the  greater  part  of  the  Tarabanasa 
and  the  K^l-hekfkan. 

This  chief,  T^ni,  rendered  himself  particularly  odious  to  the 
sheikh's  party  by  keeping  back  a  considerable  amount  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Gwanin,  among  which  were  a  dozen  slaves, 
more  than  fifty  asses, 'and  three  hundred  and  sixty  sheep.  A  very 
noisy  assembly  was  held,  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April,  inside 
my  "  zerfba,"  or  fence  of  thorny  bushes  with  which  I  had  fortified 
my  little,  encampment,  in  fix>nt  of  my  tent.  All  the  Gwanfn  as- 
sembled roimd  my  fire,  and  proposed  various  measures  for  arrang- 
ing their  affairs  and  for  subduing  the  obstinate  old  T^ni.  One 
speaker  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  cleverness  of  his 
address  and  his  droll  expressions,  although  I  thought  the  latter 
rather  too  funny  for  a  serious  consultation.  However,  this  man 
was  not  a  Berbiishi,  but  an  I'do  *A11,  and  therefore  could  not  pre- 
sent a  fair  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  this  tribe. 

This  same  chief,  T^ni,  was  also  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to 
myself,  as  it  was  he  who,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  a  young  man,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  Mungo  Park ;  and 
I  was  therefore  rather  afraid  that  he  might  take  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  himself  upon  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
murderous  assault  upon  Major  Laing  in  Wadi  Ah^nnet,  the  TawA- 
rek  were  partly  instigated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  heavy 
loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  Mungo  Park  in  his  voyage  down  the 
•  Niger.  At  this  very  moment  the  dreaded  chief,  with  part  of  his 
people,  was  here  in  the  neighborhood,  and  caused  great  anxiety 
to  Mini,  a  younger  brother  of  W6ghdugu,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
Tarabanasa,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  sheikh.  Our  fi^gh^ 
ened  friend,  in  consequence,  was  rambling  about  the  whole  day 
on  the  fine  black  horse  which  my  host  had  made  me  a  present  oi^ 
in  order  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  his  enemy.  He  even  want- 
ed me  to  exchange  my  horse  for  two  camels,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  his  escape. 

This  man,  who  was  an  amiable  and  intelligent  sort  of  person. 
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gave  me  a  fair  specimea  of  what  trouble  I  should  tave  in  making 
my  way  tlirough  those  nnmerona  tribes  of  Tawarek  along  the 
river ;  for,  \f hen  he  b^ged  a  present  from  me,  I  thought  a  com- 
mon blue  shirt,  or  "  rishaba,"  of  which  kind  I  had  prepared  about 
a  dozen,  quite  sufficient  for  him,  as  I  had  had  nadealings  whatever 
with  him,  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  him;  but  he  returned 
it  to  me  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  dignity. 

My  supplies  at  this  time  were  greatly  reduced,  iind  in  order  to 
obtain  a  small  amoimt  of  shells  I  was  obliged  to  sell  a  broken  mus- 
ket belonging  to  me. 

Under  all  th^  circumstances  I  was  extremely  glad  when,  in 
the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  provision  bags  of  the  sheikh, 
of  which  I  was  assured  the  half  was  destined  for  my  own  use, 
were  brought  out  of  the  town.  But,  nevertheless,  the  final  ar- 
.  rangements  for  my  departure  were  by  no  means  settled,  and  the 
following  day  every  thing  seemed  again  more  uncertain  than 
ever,  the  kadhi,  Weled  Faamme,  having  arrived  with  another 
body  of  sixty  armed  men^  and  with  fiesh  orders  to  levy  contribu- 
tions of  money  upon  the  inhabitanta,  in  order  to  make  them  feel 
the  superiority  of  the  ruler  of  Hamda- Allahi.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  from  Tawat  set  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  afoot,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sheikh  fix)m  leaving  the  town,  being  afraid  that  in  hi^ 
absence  they  should  be  exposed  to  continual  vexation  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  tribe ;.  &r  although  the  Sheikho  Almiedu,  in  send- 
ing presents  to  Timbuktu,  had  not  neglected  El  Bakay,  yet  he 
.  had  shown  his.  preference  for  Hammadi,  the  rival  of  tibe  latter, 
in  SQ  decided  a  manner,  that  my  friend, could  not  expect  that  in 
leaving  the  town  his  interests  would  be  respected  ;^  and  I  had  to 
employ  the  whole  of  my  influence  with  the  sheikh  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  changing  his  plan.  ^ 

But,  gradually,  every  thii^g  that  my  host  was  to  take  with  him 
on  such  a  journey,  consisting  of  books  and  provisions,  was  brought 
from  the  town,  so  that  it  really  looked  as  if  El  Bakay  was  to  go 
himself.  His  horses  had  been  brought  from  Kabara  on  the  9th, 
and  several  people,  who  were  to  accompany  us  on  our  journey 
eastward,  having^  joined  us  the  following  day,  the  sheikh  himsdf 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  our  encampment  became  fiill  of  btistle. 
My  own  little  camping-ground  also  was  now  enhvened  with  all ' 
my  people,  who  had  come  to  join  me ;  and  my  small  store  of 

'  *  The  present  sent  by  tlie  Sheikhd  A'hmedii  consisted  of  800  measures  of  conr 
to  El  Bakiiy,  and  as  much  to  Hammidi,  besides  ten  slaves  to  the  latter. 

Vol.  in.— C  c 
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books,  which  h,ad  been  brought  from  the  towii,  enabled  me  to  give 
more  variety  to  my  entertaimnent. 

A  rather  disagreeable  incident  now  occurred.  The  Zoghoran 
officer,  the  companion  of  F^rreji,  had  came  out  on  some  errand, 
while  I  wa3  staying  with  the  three  brothers  in  the  large  tent, 
which  had  been  erected  for  Sidi  Mohammed*  I  wanted  to  leave, 
but  Bakay  begged  me  to  stay.  I  therefore  remained  a  short  time, 
but  jDccame  so  disgusted  with  the  insulting  language  of  the  Zog- 
horan, that  I  soon  left  abruptly,  although  his  remarks  had  more 
direct  reference  to  the  French,^  or  rather  the  French  ind  half- 
caste  traders  on  the  Senegal,  than  to  the  English  or  any  other 
European  nation.  He  ^oke  of  the  Christians  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  describing  them  as  sitting  like  women  in  the 
bottom  of  their  steam-boats,  and  doing  nothing  but  eating  raw 
eggs :  concluding  with  the  paradoxical  statement,  which  is  not 
very  flattering  to  Europeans,  that  the  idolatrous  Bambara  were 
far  better  people,\  and  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  Christians.  It  is  singular  how  thQ  idea  that  the  Europeans 
are  fond  of  raw  eggs  (a  most  disgusting  article  to  a  Moh^unme* 
dan),  as  already  proved  by  t^ie  experience  of  Mungo  Park,  has 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Negroland,  and  it  can  only  be  partially 
explained  by  the  great  predilection  which  the  French  -have  for 
boiled  eggs.  ,  .      ' 

Altogether  my  situation  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
forbearance,  for  Alawate  also  troubled  me  again  with  his  begging 
prppensities.  But  when  he  came  himself  to  take  leave  of  me,  I 
told  him  the  time  for  presents  was  now  past ;  whereupon  he  said, 
that  he  was  aware  that  if  I  wanted  to  give  I  gave,  meaning  that 
it  was  only  the  want  of  good- will  that  made  me  not  comply  with 
his  wish.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  given  him  a,  great  many  pres- 
ents against  my  own  inclination.  He  owned  that  he  had  driven 
a  rather  hard  bargain  with  me,  but,  when  he  wanted  me  to  ac- 
knowledge at  least  that  he  had  done  me  no  personal  harm,  I  told 
him  that  the  reason  was  rather  his  want  of  power  than  his  want 
of  inclination,  and  that,  although  I  had  nothing  to  object  to  him 
in  other  respects,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  in  his  hands 
alone  in  the  wilderness. 

The  difficulties  which  a  place  like  Timbiiktu  presents  to  a  free 
comineroial  intercourse  with  Europeans  are  very  great.  For  while 
the  remarkable  situation  of  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  and 
on  the  border  of  various  races,  in  the  present  degenerated  wndi- 
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tion  of  the  native  kingdoms,  makes  a  strong  government  very 
difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  its  distance  from  either  the  west 
coast  or  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  is  very  considerable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  importance  of  its  situation  at  the  north- 
em  curve  or  elbow  of  that  maje^c  river,  which,  in  an  unmense 
sweep  encompasses  the  whole  southern  half  of  North-Central  Af- 
rica, including  countries  densely  populated  and  of  the  greatest 
productive  capabilities,  renders  it  most  desirable  to  open  it  to 
European  commerce,  while  the  river  itself  affords  immense  fecil- 
ities  for  such  a  purpose.  For,  although  tjie  town  is  nearer  to  the 
French  settlements  in  Algeria  on  the  one  side,  and  those  on  the 
Senegal  on  the  other,  yet  it  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  tract 
of  frightful  desert,  while  between  it  and  the  Senegal  lies  an  ele- 
vated tract  of  country,  nay,  along  the  nearest  road  a  moimtain 
chain  extends  of  tolerable  height.  Farther :  we  have  here  a  fSam- 
ily  which,  long  before  the  French  commenced  their  conquest  of 
Algeria,  exhibited  their  friendly  feeling^  toward  the  English  in 
an  unquestionable  manner,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  this  family  is  most  anxious  to  open  free 
intercourse  "vrith  the  English.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  greatest 
success  of  the  French  policy  in  Africa,  they  will  never  effect  the 
conquest  of  this  region.  On  th,e  other  hand,  if  a  liberal  govern- 
ment were  secured  to  Timbuktu,  by  establishing  a  ruler  independ- 
ent of  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who  are  ptrongly  opposed  to 
all  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whether  French  or  English,  an 
immense  field  might  be  opened  to  Eurppean  commerce,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  world  might  again  be  subjected  to  a 
wholesome  organization.  The  sequel  of  my  narrative  wiU  show 
how,  imder  the  protection  of  the  Sheikh  el  ^akay,  I  endeavored 
to  open  the  track  along  the  Niger. 


CHAPTER  LXXm. 

ABORTIVE  ATTEMPT  AT  DEPARTURE  FROM  TIMBU'KTU. 

I  BAD  been  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  the  17th  of  March,  in 
consequence  of  the  brothers  of  the  sheikh  having  deemed  such  a 
step  essential  for  the  security  of  the  town,  and  advantageous  to 
their  own  personal  interest  Since  that  time  my  departure  had 
been  earnestly  discussed  ahnost  daily,  but,  nevertheless,  amid  in- 
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finite  delays  and  procrastinations,  the  19t]i  of  April  had  arrived 
before  we  2^t  length  set  out  from  our  encampment,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  j^markable  and  highly-indented  creek  of  B6se-bMigo. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  day,  my  excellent  friend 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  could  not  even  then  overcome  his  habitual 
custom  of  taking  matters  easy.  He  slept  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning,  while  his  pupils  were  disputing  with  the  owners  of  the 
camels  which  had  been  hire^  for  the  journey,  and  who  would  not 
stir.  At  length  my  frienS  got  up,  and  our  sluggish  caravan  left 
the  encampment  There  were,  besides  our  own  camels,  a  good 
many  asses  belonging  to  the  Gwanf n,  and  laden  with  cotton  strips. 
It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  already  become  very 
troublesome,  when  we  left  the  camp.  The  chief  was  so  extremely 
fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  it  wsls  an  affair  of  some  impor- 
tance to  take  leave  of  them.  I  myself  had  become  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  little  boys,  especially  the  youngest  one,  Z6n  el  *Abi- 
dfn,  who,  I  am  led  to  hope,  will  remember  his  friend  *Abd  el  Ke- 
rfm;  but,  notwithstanding  my  discontent  at  my  protector's  want 
of  energy,  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him,  and,  when  he  asked  me 
whether  he  had  now  deceived  me  or  kept  his  word,  I  could  not 
but^  praise  his  conduct,  although  I  told  him  that  I  must  first  see 
the  end  of  it  He  smiled,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  the  old 
Haiballah  (Habfb  Allah),  who  had  come^  from  A^'zawad  to  spend 
some  time  in  his  company,  asked  him  whether  I  was  not  too  mis- 
tnistftd ;  but  the  event  tmluckily  proved  that  I  was  not 

The  vegetation  in  the  i^ieighborhood  of  B6se-bango  is  extremely 
rich,  but,  as  we  advanced,  gradually  the  trees  ceased,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kalgo,  the  bush  so  often  mentioned  by  me  in  Hausa, 
and  which  here  begins  to  be  very  common.  I  w&  greatly  disf^ 
pointed  in  my  expectation  of  maJdng  a  good  day's  march,  for,  aft- 
er proceeding  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  I  saw  my  tent,  which 
had  gone  in  advance,  pitehed  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ergageda.  Here  we 
staid  the  remainder  of  the  day,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  these 
People,  who  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  such  a  visit;  for 
the  pupils  of  my  friend,  who  had  capital  appetites,  required  a  great 
deal  of  substantial  nourishment  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  and,  be- 
sides a  dozen  dishes  of  rice,  and  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  two  oxen 
had  to  be  slaughtered  by  our  hosts.  These  Arabs,  who  formed 
here  an  encamjffiient  of  about  twenty-five  spacious  tents,  made  of 
sheepskins  or  fiirrwel,  have  no  camels,  and  possess  only  a  few 
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COWS,  their  principal  herds  being  sheep  and  goats,  bfssides  a  krge 
number  of 'asses.  They  h^ve  been  settled  in  this  district,  near  the 
river,  since  the  time  when  Sfdi  MukhtaXj  the  elder  brother  of  El 
Bakay,  established  himself  in  Timbiiktu,  that  is  to  say,,  in  the  year 
1832. 

Although  I  should  have  liked  mudi  better  to  have  made  at 
once  a  fidr  start  on  our  journey,!  was  glad  that  we  had  at  loaBt* 
set  out  at  all,  and,  lying  do¥ni  in  the  shade  of  a  fflnall  k&lgo-tree, 
I  indulged  in  the,hope  that  in  a  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty  days 
I  might  reach  S6koto}  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  uhfayorable  cir- 
cumstances which  were  gathering  to  frustrate  my  hopes. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  richly  dothed  with  siwak,  or  ^rfik 
{Capparis  sodaia\  and  is  greatly  infested  with  lions,  for  which  r^i^ 
son  we  were  obliged  to  surround  our  camping-ground  with  a  thick 
fence,  or  zerfba;  and  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  for  whom  an 
immense  leathern  tent  had  been  pitched,  with  his  companions, 
horses,  and  camels,  together  with  the  large  fires,  presaited  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  I  was  told  that  the  lion  hereabout  has  no 
mane,  or,  at  least,  a  very  small  one,  like  the  lion  of  A'sben, 

Thursday,  April  20th.  The  first  part  of  this  day's  march  led 
through  a  flat  country,  which  some  tinie  before  had  been  entirely 
inundated.  Even  at  present,  not  only  on  the  south  side  of  the 
path,  toward  the  river,'  were  extensive  inundations  to  be  seen,  but 
on  the  left,  or  north  side,  a  large  open  sheet  spread  out  Having 
passed  numbers  of  Tawarek,  who  were  shifting  their  tents,  as  well 
as  two  miserable4ooking  encampments  of  the  Shdmman-A'mmas, 
whose  movements  afforded  some  proofe  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  coimtry,  we  ascended  the  higher  sandy  bank,  where  I  first  ob- 
served the  poisonous  euphorbia,  called  here  "  abari  e'  sebtiwa,"  or 
"  taboru,"  which  gener^ly  grows  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  espe- 
cially in  that  of  acacias,  and  is  said  fi^uently  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  lion,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived.  Pursu- 
ing our  easterly  course,  and  keeping  along  the  sandy  bank,  with 
a  deep  marshy  ground. on  our  right,  we  then  reached  a  group  of 
two  encampments,  one  belonging  to  the  I'denan,  and  the  other  to 
the  Sh^mman-A'mmas,  and  here  halted  during  the  hi)f  hours  of 
the  day.  Both  the  above-mentioned  tribes  are  of  a  degraded 
character;  and  the  women  were  any  thing  but  decent  and  re- 
spectable in  their  behavior. 

Having  here  decided  that  it  was  better  to  go  ourselves  and  fetch 
the  rest  of  our  party  whom  we  had  sent  in  advance  from  B6se- 
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bango,  instead  of  dispalxdiiiig  a  messenger  for  lliem,  although  the 
place  lay  entirely  out  of  our  route,  we  started  late  in  the  after- 
noon, leaving  our  camels  and  bajggage  behind,  Eetuming  for  the 
first  mile  and  a  half  almost  along  the  same  road  we  had  come, 
then  passing  the  site  of  a  former  encampment  of  the  two  chiefe 
named  Mushtaba  and  Bumman,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before, 
we  entered  the  swampy  ground  to  the  south  along  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  thickly  overgrown  with  dtim  pahns  and  brushwood,  and 
thus  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  lion.  In  the  cleiar  light  of 
the  evening,  encompassed  as  the  scenery  was  on  either  side,  by 
high  sandy  downs  toward  the  south  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
by  a  green  grassy  ground  with  a  channeHike  sheet  of  water  on 
the  other,  it  exhibited  a  very  interesting  spectacle  highly  charac- 
teristic of  this  peculiar  watery  region. 

Having  kept  along  this  neck  of  land,  which  is  called  Temaha- 
rdt,  for  about  two  miles,  and  reached  its  terminating  point,  we  had 
to  cross  a  part  of  the  swamp  itself  which  separates  this  rising 
ground  from  the  downs  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  which  less 
than  a  month  previously  had  been  impassable,  while  at  present 
the  sheet  of  water  was  interrupted,  and  was  only  from  three  to 
three  and  a  h^f  feet  in  depth  at  the  deepest  part.  We  then 
reached  the  downs,  and  here  again  turned  westward,  having  the 
low  swampy  ground  on  our  right  and  an  open  branch  of  the  riv^ 
er  on  our  left. 

This  whole  tract  of  country  is  of  a  very  peculiar,  character,  and 
presents  a  very  different  spectacle  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  only  the  loftiest  .downs 
rise  above  the  surfece  of  the  water  like  separate  islands,  and  are 
only  accessible  by  boats  during  the  summer;  while  the  low 
swampy  grounds,  laid  bai^  and  fertilized  by  the  retiring  waters, 
afford  excellent  pastures  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattie.  Even  ai 
present,  while  the  sun  was  setting,  the  whole  laract  through  which 
we  were  proceeding  along  the  downs  was  ,«iveloped  in  dense 
clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the  numerous  herds  of  the  K^-n-No- 
ktinder,  who  were  returning  to  theit  encampment  Here  we  were 
most  joyHflly  received  by  the  followers  of  the  sheikh,  who  had 
been  waiting  already  several  days  for  us,  and  I  received  especially 
a  mpst  cordial  welcome  from  my  young  friend  Mohammed  ben 
Khottar,  the  sheikhas  nephew,  whom  I  esteemed  greatly  on  ac- 
count of  his  intelligent  and  chivalrous  character.  He  informed 
me  how  anixious  they  had  been  on  my  aecount,  owing  to  our  con- 
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tinued  delay.  Having  brought  n6  tent  with  me,  a  large  leathern 
one  was  pitched,  and  I  was  hospitably  treated  with  milk  and  rice. 

The  K^l-n-Nokiinder  are  a  division  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
the  I'denan,  and  although  in  a  political  respect  they  do  not  eiyoy 
the  privileges  of  full  liberty  and  nobility,*  yet,  protected  by  the 
Kunta,  and  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  in  particular,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  retaining  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  All 
of  them  are  tdba,  that  is  to  say,  students ;  and  they  are  all  able  to 
read.  Some  of  them  can  even  write,  although  the  I'denan  can 
not  now  boast  of  men  distinguished  for  great  learning  as  they 
could  in  former  times. 

All  these  people  who  come  under  the  category  qf  tolba  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fidr  complexion,  and  do  not  possess  the  mus- 
cular frame  common  among  the  free  I'moshagh.  Their  fiair  com- 
plexion is  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the  men,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, wear  white  shirts  ^nd  white  turbans.  All  of  them  took 
a  great  interest  in  me,  and  looked  with  extreme  curiosity  upon 
the  few  European  articles  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  time.  Aft- 
er some  little  delay  the  next  morning  we  left  the  place,  and  at 
that  time  I  little  fancied  that  I  was  'soon  to  visit  this  spot  again. 
It  is  called  Emdsse,  or  Niikkaba  el  kebfra,  the  great  (sandy)  down. 

Having  this  time  excellent  guides  with  us  who  knew  the  diffi- 
cult ground  thoroughly,  after  leaving  the  sandy  downs  we  struck 
right  across  the  swampy  meadow  grounds,  so-lJiat  we  reached  our 
encampment  on  the  other  side  of  Amal^Ue  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  on  our  out-journey,  while  by  continual  windings  we  almost 
entirely  avoided  the  swamps ;  but,  without  a  good  guide,  no  one 
can  enter  these  low  lands,  which  constitute  a  very  remarkable  feat- 
ure in  the  character  of  the  river.  One  of  the  Kdl-n-Nokunder,  of 
the  name  of  Ay6ba,  whom  I  had  occasionally  seen  in  the  town, 
and  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  loquacity  than  by  his 
activity,  here  received  r  small  present  from  me,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  I'denan,  who,  during  my  absenoe,  had  treated  my  peJople 
hospitably.  ' 

Starting  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  at 
first  through  a  low  swampy  coxmtary,  afterward  .through  a  sandy 
wilderness  with  an  undulating  surfiice  and  with  high  sandy  downs 
toward  the  river,  we  reached  an  encampment  of  Kdl-iilli,  the  same 
people  who  had  repeatedly  protected  me  during  my  stay  in  the 
town,  and,  on  firing  a  few  shots,  we  were  received  by  our  friends 
with  the  warlike  demonstration  of  a  loud  beating  of  their  shields. 
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The  hoq)itable  treatment  which  they  exhibited  toward  us  in  the 
course  of  the  evenipg  really  filled  me  with  pity  on  their  aocomxt, 
for,  haviiig  no  rice  or  milk,  they  slaughtered  not  less  than  three 
oxen  and  twenty  goats,  in  order  to  feast  oilr  numerous  and  hun- 
gry party,  and  make  a  holiday  for  themselves.  Thus,  having  ar- 
rived after  sunset,  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  reveling, 
and  the  encampment,  with  the  many  fires,  the  ^numbeife  of  people, 
horses,  and  beasts  of  burden^  in  the  midst  of  the  trees,  formed  a 
highly  interesting  sc^e. 

In  the  course  pf  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  fi:om  my  pitotect- 
or.  I  had  promised  him  another  handsome  present  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  fairly  entered  with  me  upon  pxy  home-journey,  and 
he  now  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  I  informed  him  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  richly  ornamented  pistols,  which  I  had  kept  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion :  but  instead  of  at  once  taking  possessicm 
of  them,  he  requested  me  to  keep  them  for  him  till  another  time ; 
,  for  he  himself  was  no  doubt  fully  aware  that  our  journey  was  not 
yet  fidrly  begun ;  and  its  abortive  character  became  fully  apparent 
tiie  following  day,  when,  after  a  march  of  less  than  seven  miles, 
we  encamped  near  the  tents  o(  T^ni,  or  E*  T^ni,  the  first  chief  of 
the  Tarabanasa. 

The  locality,  which  is  called  T^ns-ar6ri,  was  of  so  swampy  a 
,  character  that  we  looked  for  some  time  in  vain  for  a  tolerably  dry 
spot  to'  pitch  our  tents,  and  it  had  a  most  Unfavorable  eflfect  upon 
my  health.  Here  we  remaned  this^  and  the  two  following  days : 
and  it  becamfe  evident  that  as  this  chief  persisted  in  his  disobe- 
dience to  his  liege  lord  Alkiittabu,  the  other  more  powerftil  chief, 
A'khbi,  whose  mutinous  behavior  had  been  the  chief  reason  of 
the  former  not  coming  to  Timbiiktu,  would  certainly  follow  his 
example.  The  fact  was,  that,  irritated  agwnst  their  superior  chief, 
or  more  probably  treating  him  with  contempt  on  account  of  hi^ 
youth  and  want  of  energy,  ailer  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  E'  Na- 
begha,  they  had  fallen  upbn  his  mercenaries,  especially  the  Sh^m- 
*  man-A'mmas,  and  deprived  them  of  their  whole  stock  of  cattle. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  these  more  easterly  Tawarek 
in  their  own  territory ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  their  su- 
^perior  bearing  in  comparison  with  the  Tadem^kket  and  Fregend- 
ten,  both  in  their  countenance  and  in  their  dress.  They  were  also 
richly  ornamented  with  small  metal  boxes,  made  very  neatly,  and 
consisting  of  tin  and  copper :  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored 
to  obtain  some  of  them  as  a  curiosity.    They  wore  also  a  rich  pro- 
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fusion  of  white  rings,  which  are  made  of  the  bones  of  that  very- 
remarkable  anilnal  the  "  ajni,"  or  Mdnaius,  which  seems  to  be  not 
less  frequent  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ni- 
ger. As  a  token  of  their  nobility  and  liberty  all  of  them  carried 
iron  spears  and  swords,  the  degraded  tribes  not  being  allowed  to 
make  use  of  these  manly  weapons. ' 

The  encampment  consisted  of  abont  thirty  leathern  tents,  of 
great  size ;  and,  besides  the  Tarab^iasa,  a  party  of  the  K^-hekf- 
kaja  of  Zillikay  were  encamped.  This  was  a  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstance ;  for,  while  as  yet'  I  had  been  always  on  the  best  foot- 
ing with  th«3e  Tawarek,  the  latter  proved  rather  troublesome: 
and  I  got  involved  in  a  religious  dispute  with  one  of  their  chiefe 
named  Aydb,  or  Sfmiefel,  against  my  inclination,  which  might 
have  done  me  some  harm.  On  his  asking  me  why  we  did  not 
pray  in  the  same  manner  as  themselves,  I  replied  that  our  God 
did  not  live  in  the  east,  but  was  every  where,  and  that  therefore 
we  had  no  occasion  to  offer  np  our  prayers  in  that  direction. 
This  answer  appeared  to  satisfy  him ;  but  he  affected  to  be  horri' 
fied  when  he  heard  that  we  did  not  practice  circumcision,  and.  en-, 
deavored  to  e;xcite  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  whole  camp  against 
me.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  partly  effacing  the  bad  impression 
thus  caused,  by  making  use  of  a  Biblical  expression,  and  observ- 
ing that  we  circumcised  our  hearts,  and  not  any  other  part  of  our 
body,  having  expressly  abolished  that  rite,  as  it  appeared  to  ns  to 
be  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  creed. 

I  also  told  them  that  if  they  thought  that  circumcision  was  a 
privilege  and  an  emblem  of  Islam  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  as 
many  of  the  pagan  tribes  around  them,  whom  they  treated  with 
so  much  contempt,  practiced  this  rite.  This  latter  observation 
especially  made  a  great  impression  upon  them ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  remark  that  I  always  knew  how  to  parry  any  attack  made 
against  my  creed.  But,  in  other  respects,  I  was  very  cautious  in 
avoiding  any  dispute,  and  I  was  extremely  lucky  in  not  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  an  arrogant  relative  of  the  sheikh,  of  the 
name  of  'Abd  e'  Edmian  Weled  Sfd,  who  had  lately  come  from^ 
A^zawad  to  stay  some  time  with  his  uncle,  and  obtain  from  him 
some  present. 

With  the  small  present  which  I  made  to  each  of  the  Tarabana* 
sa  I  got  on  very  well  with  them ;  but  as  for  their  women,  who, 
as  was  always  the  case  at  these  encampments,  came  in  the  evening 
to  have  a  look  at  me,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  small  present^  I 
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left  them  without  the  least  acknowledgment.  Among  the  whole 
tribe  I  did  not  observe  one  distinguished  in  my  manner  by  her 
beauty  or  becoming  manners. 

The  chief  behaved  so  inhospitably  that  my  companions  were 
almost  starved  to  death,  and  I  had  to  treat 'several  of  them;  but, 
in  acknowledgment,  I  received  some  useftd  information  * 

Tuesday^  April  26th.  At  length  we  left  this  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  camping-groimd,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  turning 
round  the  swamp  which  is  here  formed,  and  ferther  on  in  trav- 
ersing a  dense  forest  which  almost  precluded  any  progress.  Hav- 
ing ^en  passed  along  a  rising  sandy  ground,  we  had  again  to 
cross  a  most  difficult  swampy  tract,  overgrown  with  dense  forest, 
which  at  times  obliged  us  to  ascend  the  high  sandy  downs  that 
bordered  the  great  river  on  our  right,  and  afforded  a  splendid 
view  over  the  surrounding  scenery. 
'  Gradually  we  emerged  frpm  the  dense  forest  upon  the  gr^n 
border  of  a  backwater  which  stretched  out  behind  the  sandy 
downs,  wWch  were  enlivened  by  cattle.  Marching  along  this 
low  verdant  ground  we  reached  a  place  called  Tautilt  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Here  W6ghda,  the  father-in-law  of  W6ghdugu,  had  just 
pitched  his  tents^  and  part  of  his  luggage  was,  at  the  moment  of 
our  arrival,  being  carried  over  from  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  the 
chief  Saul  had  encamped,  and  the  shores  of  which  were  enliveiied 
by  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  mode  of  life  adopted  by  these  southern 
sections  of  the  mysterious  veiled  rovers  of  the  d^ert  Totally 
metamorphosed  as  they  are  by  the  character  of  the  new  region  of 
which  they  have  taken  possession,  they  wander  about  and  remove 
*  A  complete  list  of  all  Uie  tribes  and  sections  of  the  I'm(!nhagh  or.Tawi^r^ 
will  be  given  in  Appendix  XI.  Here  I  ynil  conunnnicate  the  family  relations  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  Jgwidaren,  which  ,are  of  importance  for  understanding  clearly 
the  political  state  of  things  in  this  part  of  the  Niger,  and  which  maj  be  of  some  nse 
to  anj  future  expedition.  First,  A^khbi,  the  principal  chief  of  this  tribe,  is  a  son 
of  S^em,  son  of  Hemme,  son  of  Akh^um.  ^  His  rival  is  SadAto,  the  nephew  of 
Simsim,  who  is  a  son  of  £1  A'mmer  (the  name  of  Sad^ktu's  father  I  do  not  know), 
son  of  Walaswarislar,  son  of  Akh^um.  Associated  with  A'khbi  is  Ei  Wdghdugo, 
a  chief  of  a  section  of  the  Taraban&a,  a  very  chivalrous  man,  and  a  great  friend  qf 
the  Sheikh  el  Bak^y,  and  son  of  £'g  el  Heniic,  son  of  Mansiir ;  El  Wdgbdugn's 
brothers  are  Mini,  Mohammed,  Anfti,  and  Lub^     Another  chief  of  the  Taraba- 

'  nisi^  and  a  deadly  enemy  of  £1  Wdghdngu,  although  allied  with  Alehbi,  is  £'  T^i, 
son  of  Agdnte,  son  of  Kh^wi,  son  of  Mansifr,  son  of  Age'  Sa'adc,  son  of  Aw^dha. 
£'  T<5ni's  sons  are :  Umbifngc,  Imb^ke  or  Biba,  Asitil,  and  tnncSsara ;  sons  of  a 
brother  of  E'  T^  are :  Babaye  and  Bobikkeri.    Another  great  man  related  to  £' 

.  T4id  is  U'gast,  son  of  Sh^t,  son  of  Khiwi. 
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their  enicampments  firbm  one  island  to  the  other,  and  from  one 
shore  to  the  other,  swimming  their  cattle  across  the  river.  They 
have  almost  renoitoce^  the  use  of  the  camel,  that  hardy  animal- 
which  aflforded  their  only  means  of  existence  in  those  desert  re- 
gions which  had  formerly  been  their  home. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  camping-ground.  This  branch  of 
the  river,  which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  at  pres- 
ent from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  was  enlivened  by  several  boats, 
togetiier  with  a  good  number  of  cattle,  apparently  rather  averse 
to  entering  the  water,  which  in  summer  usually  dries  up ;  the 
Tawarek  busily  arranging  their  little  prc^rty  and  pitching  their 
tents,  or  erecting  their  little  booth-like  huts  of  matting ;  then  be- 
hind iis  the  dense  forest,  closely  enveloped  by  climbing  plants. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  river  is  from  two  to  three  miles  dis- 
tant 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  cheerftd  little  W6ghda  start- . 
ed  from  his  tent  with  a  sudden  bound  worthy  of  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, in  order  to  receive  his  friend  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay.  We 
encamped  in  the  shade  of  the  large  trees,  close  to  the  border  of 
the  wat^  where  we  were  soon  visited  by  several  Songhay  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  a  small  hamlet  on  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  they 
cultivate  tobacco.  This  article  constituted  in  former  times  thi 
chief  branch  of  cultivation  all  along  the  river,  but  at  present,  since 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Fiilbe,  it  has  become  a  contra- 
band article,  so  that  the  people  from  Timbiiktu  come  stealthily 
hither  in  order  to  buy  fix>m  these  people  their  produce  with  cot- 
ton strips  or  tari. 

This  chief,  W6ghda,  had  been  present,  when  quite  a  boy,  at  the 
attack  which  the  Igwadaren  at  E'gedesh  made  upon  Mungo  Park, 
whom  all  the  old  men  along  the  river  know  very  well,  from  his 
large  strange-looking  boat,  with  his  white  saU,  his  long  coat,  his 
straw  hat,  and  large  glovea  He  had  stopped  at  Bamba  in  oyder 
to  buy  fowls,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
supply  at  every  large  place  along  the  river.  W6ghda  farther  as- 
.  serted  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Tawarek  killed  two  of 
the  Christians  in  the  boat ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it 
appears  evident  that  two  of  the  four  valiant  men  who,  solitary  and 
abandoned,  in  their  boat,  like  a  little  fortress,  navigated  thisriver 
for  so  many  himdred  miles  in  the  midst  of  these  hostile  tribes,- 
were  killed  much  lover  down. 

The  people  have  plenty  of  asses,  and  a  sword-blade  of  the  com* 
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monest  German  or  Solingen  manufacture  fetches  every  where  two 
of  these  animals,' which  are  sold  for  at  least  6000  shells  each  in  the 
town.  But  the  more  conscientious  Axabs.do  not  trade  with  the 
Tawarek,  whose  property  they  well  know,  for  the  greatest  part,  to 
be  **  haram,"  or  forbidden,  because  taken  by  violent  means. 

It  had  been  announced  that  we  were  to  start  in  the  afternoon, 
but  there  was  no  reason  for  hunying  our  departure,  and  we  quiet- 
ly encamped  here  for  the  night,  when  we  were  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Welad  Moliik,  whose  encampment  wafe  at  no  great 
distance  fiom  ours.  They  wei:e  short,  thick-set  men,  with  fair 
complexions  and  expressive  prepossessing  features,  but  some  of 
them  were  suffering  dreadfully  from  a  disgusting  disease,  lyhich 
they  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the.  water.  One  or  two  of 
them,  at  least,  had  their  nose  and  part  of  their  face  entirely  eaten 
,  away  by  cancers,  and  formed  altogether  a  horrible  spectacle. 

Much  more  agreeable  was  a  visit  which  I  received  from  the 
Tawarek  chief  Saul,  th6  leader  of  the  Kdl-Tamulait,  a  vety  stately 
personage,  who  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  us, 
-  engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  the  sheikh.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  while  we  were  arranging  Our  luggage,  he  and  an- 
other chief  of  the  name  of  Eiasfb  came  to  pay  me  their  compK- 
Dcients,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  near  me  in  order  to  observe  my 
habits. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  our  match,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  which  at  times  spread  out  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  but 
at  others  beciame  hid  behind  sandy  downs.  On  our  left  we  had  a 
well- wooded  country,  now  and  then  changing  into  a  low  swampy 
ground,  and  enlivened  by  guinea-fowls.  In  this  place  we  met  a 
fine  tall  Tarki,  mounted  upon  one  o(  the  highest  "  mehara"  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  Wdghdugu,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  southern 
Tawarek,  Awelfmmid^n,  Igwadaren,  and  Tadem^kket  taken  tOr 
gether,  and  a  sincere  and  fidthful  fnend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay. 
He  was  a  fine,  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  of  six  feet  four  or  five 
inches,  >  and  evidently  possessing  immense  muscular  strength,  al- 
thoiigh  he  was  by  no  means  fet  at  the  time,  and  even  pretended 
not  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  df  good  health. 

Numerous  deeds  erf  valor  are  related  of  this  man,  which  remind 
one  of  the  befet  age  of  European  or  Arab  chivalry.  He  is  said,  at 
the  time  when  the  Tawarek  conquered  the  town  of  Gundam  from 
the  Fiilbe,  to  have  jumped  from  his  horse  upon  the  wall  of  that 
place,  and  catching  upon  his  shield  the  spears  of  all  the  enemy 
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who  were  posted  there,  to  have  opened  a  way  for  his  comrades. 
A  few  days  before,  he  had  been  surprised,  when  quite  alone,  by  a 
party  of  from  ten  to  twelve  of  his  private  enemies,  the  followers 
of  E'  T6ni,  but  he  succeeded  in  defending  himself  against  them, 
and  catching  upon  his  shield  all  their  iron  spears,  he  reached  the 
river,  and  made  good  his  retreat  iii  a  boat 

Led  on  by  this  interesting  man,  and  by  a  brother  of  his  of  the 
nam©  of  Mohanmied,  we  soon  reached  a  place  learned  Izdberen,  so 
called  firom  two  sandy  downs  rising  from  a  flat  shore,  and  at  times 
entirely  insulated.  Inland,  a  large  s Wampy  backwater  leaves  only 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  dry. 


CHAPTEE  LXXIV. 

RETROGRADE  MOVEBiENT  TOWARD  TIMBU'KTU. 

The  locality  of  Iz^beren,  where  we  had  encamped,  was  not  af 
all  inviting,  as  it  was  but  scantily  provided  with  trees.  Here  we 
gave  up  our  journey  eastward,^  and  again  commenced  our  retro- 
grade movement  toward  Timbiiktu.  I  was  now  fiUied  with  the 
saddest  forebodings ;  for,  after  three  or  four  days  spent  in  vain  dis- 
pute between  the  sheikh  and  ATchbi,  the  chief  of  the  Igwddaren, 
who  was  encamped  here,  the  latter  persisted  in  his  rebellious  con- 
duct against  his  liege  lord,  Alkiittabu ;  and,  instead  of  restoring 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  tribes  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  latter,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  instigations  of  the 
sheikh's  enemy  and  rival,  Hammadi,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Fiilbe  and  of  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi.  He  thus 
caused  an  immense  disturbance  in  this- whole  region;  and  in  fact 
a  bloody  war  broke  out  soon  after  my  safe  departure. 

The  encampment  at  Iz^beren,  to  whieh  this  sad  remembranqe 
attaches,  was  tolerably  enlivened  with  some  interesting  people, 
induding  as  well  some  kinsmen  of  A'khbi,  as  more  especially  the 
sons  of  E'g  el  Henne,  W6ghdugu,  and  his  brethren,  Mohammed, 
Anlti,  and  Mfni,  all  of  whom  are  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and  (as  far  as  it  |)osSiblQ  for  a  Tarid  to  be  so)' even  amiable  men. 
Among  the  former  there  was  a  boy  named  Kungu,  whose  ari-o- 
gance  at  first  was  a  little  troublesome,  but  eventually  he  became 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  even  now  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 
my  remembrance.    He  was  a  nephew  of  A'khbi's,  and  hisi  father 
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had  been  distinguished  for  his  valor  and  warlike  enterprise,  but 
had  been  killed  in  battle  at  an  early  age,  like  most  of  the  kinsfolk 
of  this  chief,  so  that  the  boy  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  Kis 
mother,  Tatinata,  who  was  a  daughter  of  AVab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tademdkket,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

A'khbi  himsejf  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  good- 
looking,  but  of  an  overbearing  character.  His  father,  Salem,  who 
had  died  a  few  months  before  at  a  very  advanced  age,  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  intelligence,  while  A'khbi,  as  soon  as  he  ac- 
ceded to  power,  had  broken  his  allegiance  to  his  liege  lord  and 
entered  into  open  hostilities  with  him.  He  had  allowed  his  own 
small  tribe,  which  scarcely  numbered  more  than  two  hundred 
fighting  men,  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  encampments,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  feud  had  .sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  among 
his  own  followers.  His  quarrel  with  Alkiittabu  was  evidently  a 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  IMlbe  and  Hammadi,  who, 
•seeing  that. the  political  power  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  was  based 
upon  his  friendship  with  the  chief  of  the  Awelunmiden,  used  all 
his  endeavors  to  raise  up  an  adversary  to  the  latter ;  and  the  prog- 
ress oi  this  struggle,  of  which  I  did  not  ^ee  the  end,  may  have 
be^n  productive  of  great  changes  in  the  political  relations  ojf  Tim- 
bdktu.  • 

The  endeavor  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  which  my  protector  had  sincerely  at  heart,  and  thus 
to  keep  up  the  friendly  relation  of  this  tribe  with  that  of  the  Ig- 
wadaren,  induced  him  to  postpone  my  interests  and  to  return  once 
more  westward,  in  order  to  exert  his  utmost  to  settle  this  serious 
affair;  for  the  very  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  from  the  first,  when 
they  were  settled  in  A^zawad,  had  been  the  protectors  of  the  Kun- 
ta,  the  tribe  to  which  the  fiunily  of  Mukhtar  belonged,  and  had 
especially  defended  them  against  the  hostilities  of  the  I'gelad,  by 
whose  subjection  the  former  had  founded  their  power.  El  Bakay 
could  not  but  see  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  his  former  sup- 
porters likely  to  become  the  auxiliaries  of  his  enemies ;  and  his 
brother,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  whom  he  had  left  to  fill  his  place  in 
Timbuktu  during  his  absence,  had  sent  an  express  messenger  from 
the  town,  requesting  him  to  come,  in  order  liiat  he  might  consult 
with  him  upon  the  state  of  affairs. 

As  for  myself  being  anxious  about  my  own  interest,  and  fear- 
ing even  for  my  life,  which  I  was  convinced  was  seriously  threat" 
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ened  by  another  return  toward  Timbiiktu,  I  employed,  every  means 
in-  my  power  to  persuade  my  friend  to  allow  me  to  pursue  my 
journey  eastward,  in  the  company  of  those  pupils  and  fpllowers 
of  his  whom  he  had  promised  to  send  along  with,  me.  But  he 
would  not  consent. to  this,  and  I  felt  extremely  dejected  at  the 
time,  and  could  not  but  regard  this  retrograde  journey  to  Timbuk- 
tu as  a  most  unfortunate  event 

Just  at  this  time  the  news  waa  brought,  by  way  of  Ghadames, 
of  the  French  having  completely  vanqui3hed  the  Shaamba,  and* 
made  an  expedition  to  Wargela  and  Metlili.  In  consequence  of 
this  report,  the  fear  of  the  progress  of  these  foreign  and  hated  in- 
truders into  the  interior  of  these  regions  became  very  general,  and 
caused  suspicion  to  attach  to  me,  as  these  people  could  not  but 
thinlr  that  my  journey  to  their  country  had  some  connection  with 
the  expedition  of  the  French.  But,  toMng  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  I  found  afterward  that  my  friend  was  altogether  right 
in  postponing  fpr  the  time  my  journey  eastward. 
.  Sunday^  April  80A.  This  was  the  sad  d^y  when,  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  I  began  my  retum-joumey  toward  the  west. 
There  had  been  the  most  evident  signs  of  the  approach  of  .the 
rainy  season,  which,  in  the  zone  ferther  to  the  south,  had  thready 
set  in,  when,,  after  so  ma^y  reiterated  delays,  I  w^  obliged  once 
more  to  return  toward  that  very  place  which  I  had  felt  so  happy 
in  having  at  length  left  behind  me. 

My  protector  was  well  aware  of  the  state  of  my  feelings,  and, 
while  the  people  were  loading  the  camels,  he  came  to  me,  and  once 
more  excused  himself  on  account  of  this  retrograde  movement 
There  were,  besides  myself,  soqie  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gwanfn, 
who  wanted  to  go  on  to  Gh^rgo  in  order  to  buy  tobacco,  and  who 
now  likewise  were  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  the  west^^^ard, 
as  they  had  no  guarantee  for  their  Security  in  making  the  journey 
alone.        , 

The  splendid  river  along  the  banks  of  which  lay  our  road,  and 
which  here^as  about  half  a  nxile  across,  aflforded  ithe  only  consor 
lation  in  my  cheerless  mood.  The  junction  of  the  two  branches, 
as  seen  from  this  spot,  presented  a  very  fine  spectacle.  The  ger- 
xedh-trees  also,  whjclv  were  in  ftill  blossom,  attracted  my  attention. 

Keeping  a  little  nearer  to  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached 
the  place  of  our  forme?"  encampment  in  Tautilt.  Hiiving  then 
passed  along  the  small  backwj^ter  of  Barkange,  the  volume  of 
which  had  greatly  decreased  in  these  few  days,  we  encamped  about 
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four  miles  beyond,  in  the  open  swampy  ground  which  we  had  had 
such  difficulty  in  crowing  on  our  outward  journey.  It  is  called 
Erasar.  In  this  low  ground,  between  two  swamps,  and  about  800 
yardg  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  without  the  shade  of  the  small- 
est tree,  the^Igwadaren  had  encamped.  It  was  owing  to  these 
swampy  sites  that  I  was  afficted.with  those  eevere' rheumatic  pains 
from  which  I  afterward  suffered  so.  much  in  B6mu,  and  "v^hich  I 
occasionally  feel  even  now^   .        .  , 

The  place  was  the  more  disagreeable  as  we  remained  here  the 
three  following  days,  El  Bakay  endeavoring  aU  the  time  to  per- 
suade the  chi^f  A'khbi  to  restore  the  property  Which  he  had  taken 

'  frpm  the  subjects  of  his  liege  lord.  I  was,  in  the  mean  time,  anx-. 
ious  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  with  whom 
I  ht  into  contact,  although  most  of  the  Igwadaren 

h  on  in  advance  to  their  new  retreat,  and  at  that 

ti  jd  at  Em^sse,  while  the  straightforwaaxi  and  fear- 

h  ugu  and  his  frigid  Shamuwdl  were  still  behind, 

I  took  a  great  interest  in  the'  name  of  the  latter,  for  I  thou^t  that 
the  names  of  Shamuw^,  Saul,  and  Panifl — all  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  this  tribe,  while,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of 
them  is  found  among  the.  Arabs — ^tend  to  confirm  the  closer  rela- 

•  tion  which  these  Berbers  keep  up  with  the  Canaanitic  tribes  thai^ 
with  the  Arabs..  There  was,  in  pagrtxculjai*,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Sama,  who  was  veiy  friendly  with  me.  On  reading  with  him 
some  writing  in  "  Teffn^gjien,"  or  the  native  Berber  eheractef,.I 
became  aware  that  this  word  signifies  nothing  more  than  tokens, 
or  alphabet;  for  as  «oon  as  the  people  beheld  my  books,  and  ob- 
served thai  t^ey  aU  consisted  of  letters,  they  exclaimed  repeated- 
ly, "  Tefinaghen — ^ay— Tefinaghen  I"  and  my  little  friend  Klinga, . 
who  had  just  learned  the  Arabic  alph^abet,  was  very  anxious  to 
know  aomething  about  the  v^ue  of  the  lettesrs.    I  here,  aJsQ,  had 

.  proof  of  the  great  dislike  which  the  Tawayek  have  to  the  name  of 
their  father  being  mentioned,  for,  when  the  little  Haib^lla,  the  com-  • 

.  panion  of  the  son  of  the  sheikh,  mentioned  the  death  of  KiirigU's 
fe.ther,  thejittle  fellow  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  was  ready  to 

^kill  him  on  the ^ot  .  .  -     ,  r 

I  received,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  information  from  a  young 
man  who  had  lately  come  from  the  north,  in  order  to  study  tmder 
the  sheikh.  He  belonged  to  the  Welad  Yo*a25a,  a  section  of  the 
tribe  qf  the  M^shediif,  which  originally  appears  to  have  been  of 
pure  Berber  extraction,  being  identicsd  with  the  celebrated  tribe 
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of  tl^e  Masdfej  but  who,  at  present,  have  become  ArabicizecL  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  good  &mily;  but  being  now  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  food,  he  took  reftige  with  me,  in  order  to 
enjoy  my  hospitality.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  frotn  him  a 
great  deal  with  r^ard  to  some  districts  of  the  desert  with  which 
I  had  been  unacquainted. 

In  the  same  encampment  we  received  full  confirmation  of  the 
news  with  regard  to  tie  progress  of  the  French  toward  the  south, 
and  of  their  having  taken  possession  of  Wargela.  The  excitement 
produced  in  consequence  was  very  great,  and  madlkmy  situation 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Sheikh  d  Bakay  caine 
twice  in  the  same  affcemoon  to  me,  expressing  his  inteoition  of 
uniting  the  strength  of  the  Tawat^ye  and  the  Awelfmmiden  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  French.  But  I  endeavored  to  show  him 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding,  telling  him  that  they  them- 
selves would  gain  nothing  by  such  inconsiderate  conduct,  and 
would  only  furnish  a  fresh  pretext  to  the  French  for  penetrating 
fisurther  into  the  interior.  Moreover,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  latter,  unless  instigated,  would  not  undertake  such  a  thing  as 
a  military  expedition  to  these  distant  regions,  but  would  endeavor 
to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  them  in  a  peaceful  manner. 
There  the  matter  stopped  for  the  moment 

Thursday,  May  4dh.  All  the  exertions  of  the  sheikh  to  persuade 
Aldibi  to  return  the  property  which  he  had  taken  by  force  from 
the  trib^  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Awelfmmiden  being 
in  vain,  the  latter  broke  up  his  encampment,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  journey  westward  in  search  of  new  protectors  and  allies.  To 
prevent  the  mischief  which  might  result  from  this  course,  my 
friend  followed,  and  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  accompany  him. 
The  river  had  fillen  considerably  since  I  had  last  visited  this  dis- 
trict, and  thescanty  foliage  of  ^e  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  the 
swampy  tract  which  we  traversed  in  the  beginning  of  our  march 
bore  evident  testimony  to  the  higher  state  of  the  water  some  time 
before. 

Leaving  then  our  former  c%piping-ground  in  Tensar6ri  on  one 
side,  we  encamped  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  six  miles, 
on  ground  which  was  still  so  extremely  damp  that  almost  all  my 
luggage  was  spoiled,  while  it  likewise  exerdsed  a  most  unfevora- 
ble  effect  upon  my  health.  We  had  previously  had  evident  signs 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  to-day,  we  had  the  first 
regular  shower  accompanied  by  ar  thxmder-storm,  and  rain  fell 

Vol.  m.— D  d 
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romid  about  us  in  a  mu6li  more  considerable  quantity.  The  Ta- 
warek  were  well  aware  that  this  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  words  "akase 
yiise" — "  the  rainy  season  has  set  in ;"  but  my  Arab  companions, 
who  repeatedly  aflsuted  me  that  long  before  tiae  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season  I  should  certainly  reach  S<5kbto,  would  not  acknowl- 
edge this  as  a  regular  rain,  but  qualified  it  as  quite  an  exceptional 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  setting  of  the  "Pleiads,"  ancj 
calling  it  in  sequence,  "  maghreb  el  thraya." 

There  was#  great  dread  of  lions  in  our  encampment  I  espe- 
ci^y  was  warned  to  be  on  my. guard,  as  my  camping-ground, 
which  I  had  surrounded  with  a  fence,  closely  approached  a  jungle 
of  rank  grass;  bijt  we  passed  the  night  unmolested. 

Friday^  May  5ih.  Although  I  had  been  promised  that  we  should 
certainly  not  pass  this  place  on  our  return  westward,  nevertheless, 
in  the  morning  the  order  was  suddenly  given  to  decamps  and  on 
we  -^ent,  A'khbi  in  the  van  and  we  in  the  rear,  passing  many 
small  temporary  encampments  of  the  Igwadaren,  who  were  exiling 
themselves  from  their  own  country.  Having  thus  made  a  short 
march  of  about  four  miles,  through  a  country  now  rising  in  sandy 
downs,  covered  with  siwak  and  diim  bush,  at  other  times  spread- 
ing out  in  low  swampy  meadow-grouiids,  and  leaving  I'ndikuway 
on  our  left,  we  encamped  again  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  at  a  short 
distanc(^  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Fortunately,  there  was  some 
rising  ground,  opening  a  fine  view  over  the  river,  which  here 
formed  an  arm  of  about.  600  yards  in  breadth,  while  the  opposite 
shore  of  A'ribinda  exhibited  a  very  pleasant  background.  Cau- 
tiously I  pitched  my  tent  as  high  as  possible,  with  the  door  look- 
ing toward  the  river,  in  order  to  console  myself  with  the  aspect 
of  the  stream.  A  beautiful  j^ja  or  caoutchouc  tree,  here  call^ 
^deren,  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  else 
in  the  whole  of  this  district,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  en- 
campment A  few  miles  toward  the  west,  the  high  sandy  downs 
of  Ule  Teharge  formed  also  an  object  of  great  interest. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  ^  ground  of  this  encampment 
did  not  present  such  a  uniform  level  as  in  our  last  day's  imazagh, 
for  in  tiie  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  a  violent  tempest,  which 
threw  back  the  fence  that  we  had  erected  around  lOUr  campings, 
ground  upon  ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  threatened  to  tear  the 
tent  to  pieces :  then,  having  made  the  roimd  of  the  whole  horizon, 
it  returned  once  more  from  the  north  and  discharged  itself  in  a 
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terrific  shower,  which  lasted. more  than  two  hours,  and  changed 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  into  a  large  lake. 

This  thunder-storm  afforded  evident  proofe  of  the  fuU  power  of 
the  rainy  season ;  and  as  I  had  not  yet  even  begun  my  long  jour- 
ney eastward,  through  districts  so  fiill  of  large  rivers  and  of  swampy 
valleys,  my  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
I.  felt  very  dissatisfied  with  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  he,-  on  his 
part,  was  well  aware  of  it.  His  own  trustworthy  and  amiable 
character  inspired  me  with  the  confidence  that  I  should  at.length 
get  safely  out  of  all  my  trouble ;  but  an  immense  amount  ^f  Job- 
like patience  was  required,  for  we  staia  in  this  encampment  the 
five  following  days. 

But  we  had  a  little  intercourse  with  .some  remarkable  persons 
which- gave  me  some  occupation.  The  mfcQt  interesting  of  the 
passers-by  were  three  noble  ladies  of  the  tribe  of  the  K^l-hek£kah, 
well  mounted  on  camels  in  an  open  cage,  or  jakhfii,  6f  rather  sim- 
ple structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  ornament  on  the  head 
of  the  animal,  qs  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut: 


But  the  ladiea  themselves  afforded  ati  interesting  sight,  being  well 
formed,  of  rather  full;  proportions,  though  very  plainly  dressed. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  Igwadaren,  malie  and  female,  passed  by 
close  to  my  tent  There  were,  besides,  th^  K^-terarart  and  the 
Efl-tamulait,  or,  aa  the  Arabs  called  them,  ATiel  e'  Saul ;  and  I 
had  a  loipig  conversation  with  a  troop  of  eight  horsemen  of  the 
latter,  who,  in  the  evening,  came  tp  my  tent  in  ofrder  to  pay  their 
respects  to  me.  I  reciprocated  fully  their  protestations  of  fiiend- 
ahip,  and  requested  one  of  the  two  kinsman  of  the  chief  Saul,  who 
were  among  this  troop,  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  east- 
ward, promising  to  see  him  safe  to  Mekka.    But,  although  he 
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greatly  valued  my  offer,  he  was  afraid  of  the  Ar^wan  or  Kfl- 
ger(^  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  A'ir. 

There  was  a.  great  congregation  of  different  chi^  with  the 
Sheikh  el  6akay,  and  he  flattered  Imnself  that  he  had  made  peace 
between  inveterate  enemies,  such  as  E'  T^ni  and  W6ghdugu ;  but 
the  seqiiel  showed  that  he  was  jgreatly  mistaken,  for  these  petty 
tribes  can  not  remain  quiet  for  a  moment  Great  numbers  of  the 
Sh^mman- A'mmas  were  iovering  roimd  us,  all  of  them  begging 
for  food.  But  my  spirits  were  too  touch  imbitteredto  exercise 
great  hospitality  firom  the  small  stock  of  my  provi^ons,  which 
were  fast  dwindling  away.  Indeed,  the  stores  which  I  had  lidd 
in,  in  the  hope  th^t  they  would  last  mo  until  J  reached  Say,  were 
almost  consumed^  and  I  was  very  glad  to  obtain  a  small  supply 
of  milk,  which  I  usually  bought  with  looking-glasses,  or  rather 
rewarded  the  gifts  of  the  people  by  the  acknowledgment  of  such 
a  present  But  these  people  were  really  very  miserably  off,  and 
a)[mo8t  in  a  starving  condition,  all  their  property  having  been 
taken  firom  them.  They  informed  me  that  the  Igwadaren  had 
plundered  twelve  villages  along  the  Eghfrreu,  among  others  those 
of  B^mba,  E'gedesh,  Aslfman,  and  Z6mgoy. 

The  rivet  was  enlivened  the  whole  day  long  with  boats  going 
up  and  down,  and  some  of  the  people  asserted  that  these  boats 
belonged  to  ihe  IMlbe,  who  were  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow.  .  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
revolution. '  The  news  fi:om  the  north  of  the  advance  of  the 
French,  the  particulars  of  which,  of  course,  could  not  but  become 
greatly  e:$aggerate,d,  as  the  report  was  carried  fix)m  tribe  to  tribe, 
excited  my  jfriend  greatly,  and  the  several  letters,  written  by  the  x 
people  of  Tawdt  who  were  resident  in  Timbtiktu,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  same  event,  with  which  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
sent  to  that  place  returned,  did  not  fidl  to  increase  his  anxiety. 

All  these  people  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  fear,  that 
the  French  might  without  any  ferther  delay  march  fixnn  el  Golda, 
which  they  were  said  to  have  occupied,  upon  Timbtiktu,  or  at 
least  upon  Tawat  On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  I  was  not  in  the  town  at  this  conjuncture,  as  in  the  first  ex- 
citement these  very  people  from  Tawat,  who  previously  had  taken 
me  amder  there  especial  protection,  and  defended  me  repeatedly^ 
would  have  contributed  to  my  ruin,  as,  from  their  geneiid  prqu- 
dice  against  a  Christian,  they  lost  all  distinction  between  English 
and  French,  and  represented  tne  as  a  spy  whose  proceedings  were 
connected  with  that  expedition  fix)m-tlie  north. 
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They  now  urgeatly  requested  the  sl^eikh  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
whole  community  <k  Tawat,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Wargcla  conjointiy  with  the  Hogar  and  A'zgar ;  but 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  him  from  acceding  to  such  a 
proposal,  ^though  he  thought  that  I  was  greatly  imderrating  the 
military  strength  X)f  the  people  of  Tawat  However,  although  I 
succeeded  in  preventing  such  a  bold  stroke  of  policy,  I  could  not 
prevent  his  writing  a  letter  to  the  French,  in  which  he  interdicted 
them  from  penetrating  farther  into  the  interior,  ot  entering  the 
desert,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  except  as  single  travelers. 
He  also  wanted  me  to  write  immediately  to  Tripoli,  to  request 
that  an  Englishman  should  go  as  consul  to  Tawat;  but  I  told 
him  that  thi3  was  not  so  easily  done,  and  that  he  must  first  be 
able  to  offer  full  guarantee  that  the  agent  should  be  respected. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  if  the  French  would  leave  the 
inhabitants  of  Tawat  to  themselves,  merely  obliging  them  to  re^ 
spect  Europeans,  ^nd  keep  open  the  road  to  the  interior;  but  al- 
though at  that  time  I  was  not  Mly  aware  of  th6  intimate  alliance 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
I  was  persuaded  that  the  latter  neither  could  nor  w^ould  protect  , 
the  people  of  Tawat  against  any  aggressive  policy  of  the  French, 
except  by  peaceable  means,  as  Tawat  is  pre-eminently  situated 
within  the  range  of  their  own  commerce.  If  both  the  English 
and  French  could  agree  on  a  certain  line  of  policy  with  regard  to 
the  tribes  of  the  interior,  those  extensive  regions  might,  I  think,  , 
be  easily  opened  to  peacefiil  intercourse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  im- 
der  the  pressure  of  circiumstances,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  affix 
.  my  name  to  the  letter  written  by  the  sheikh,  as  having  been  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  candor  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  not 
signing  a  wrong  name. 

All  this  excitement,  which  was  disagreeable  enough,  had,  how- 
ever, one  great  advantage  for  me,  as  I  was  now  informed  that  let- 
ters had  reached  my  address,  and  that  I  should  have  tl^em ;  but  I- 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  these  letters  had  arrived  in  A'zawad 
some  months  previously.  I  expostulated  very  strongly  with  my 
Mend  upon  this'  circumstance,  telling-  him  Ihat  if  they  wanted 
friendship  and  "  imana,"  or  seoui^ty  of  intercourse  with  us,  they 
.  ought  to  be  fer  more  strict  in  observing  the  conditions  consequent 
upon  such  a  relation.  I  then  received  the  promise  that  I  should 
•have  the  letters  in  a  few  days. 

Wednesdat/j  May  10th.  Our  hosts  the  K^-g6gi  Removed  their 
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encampment,  and  we  followed  them,  although  my  protector  had 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  in  our  retrograde  movement  we  should 
certainly  not  have  to  pass  the  fine  caoutchouc-tree  that  adorned 
our  encampment  Leaving  the  high  sandy  dpwns  of  Ule-Teharge, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  kept  around  the  extensive  swampy 
meadow-ground  which  spreads  out  behind  them,  several  small  en- 
campments of  the  wandering  Tawarek  enlivening  the  green  bor- 
der of  the  swamp.  Crossing,  then,  some  rising  ground  beyond 
the  reach!  of  the  wide  expanse  of  shallow  backwaters  connected 
with  the  river,  we  came  to  the  well-known  creek  of  Amal^e,  and 
followed  its  northerly  shore  till  we  reached  its  source  or  head, 
where  ou^*  friend  A'khbi  had  taken  up  his  encampment  in  the 
midst  of  a  swampy  meadoW-ground,  which  afforded  rich  pasture 
to  his  numereus  herds  of  cattle ;  for,  as  I  l^ave  had  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  state,  the  Tawarek  think  nothing  of  encamping  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp. ' 

As  for  ourselves;  we  were  obliged  to  look  ojit  for^ome  better- 
protected  and  drier  spot,  and  therefore  ascended  the  sandy  downs, 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  well  adorned  with 
talha-trees  and  siwak,  or  Capparis  sodata.  Having  .pitched  my 
tent  in  the  midst  of  an  old  fence,  or  zeriba,  I  stretched  myself  out 
in  the  cool  shade,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  unpleasant 
character  of  my  situation,  enjoyed  the  interesting  scenery  of  the 
landscape,  which  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  labyrinth  of 
backwaters  and  creeks  which  are  connected  with  this  large  river 
of  Western  Central  Africa.  '  ■    ' 

At  the  fix)t  of  the  downs  was  the  encampment  ^f  our  friends  > 
the  Tawarek,  with  its  larger  and  smaller  leathern  tents,  some  of 
th«m  open  atod  presenting  the  interior  of  these  simple  movable 
dwellings ;  beyond,  the  swampy  creek,  enlivened  by  a  numerous 
herd  of  cattle  half  immersed  in  the  water ;  then  a  dense  border  of ' 
vegetation,  and  beyond  in  the  distance,  the  white  sandy  downs  of 
Em&se,  with  a  small  strip  of  the  river.  I  made  &  sketch  of  ihis 
pleasant  and  animated  locality,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
opposite.  The  scenery  was  particularly  beautifdl  in  the  moonlight 
when  I  ascended  the  ridge  of  the  downs,  which  rise  to  about  160 
feet  in  heightw  In  the  evening  I  received  a  little  milk  from  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Kfl-g6gi  of  the  name  of  Lammege, 
who  was  a  good-looking  woman,  and  to  whom  I  made  a  present 
of  a  looking-glass  and  a  few  needles  in  return.  The  Tawarek, 
while  they  are  fond  of  their  wives,  and  almost  entirely  abstain 
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fix>m  polygamy,  are  not  at  all  jealous ;  and  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  the  women  «njoy  is  astonishing ;  but,  aopording  to  all  that 
I  have-  heard,  instances  of  fidthlessness  are  very  rare  among  the 
nobler  tribes.  Among  the  degraded  sections,  however,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  K61  e'  Suk,  female  chastity  Appears  to  be  less 
highly  esteemed,  as  we  find  to  bei  the  case  also  among  many  Ber- 
ber tribes  at  the  time  when  £1  Bekrl  wrote  his  interesting  account 
(rf  A&ica.* 

Meanl^hile  my  good  and  benevolent  protector  was  in  a  jnost 
unpleasant  dileijama,  between  his  regard  for  his  own  interest  and 
his  req)ect  for  myself  He  severely  rebuked  the  Tarki  chief  for 
having  disturbed  the  friendly  relation  which  had  formerly  existed 
between  himself  and  me ;  for  since  our  retrograde  movement,  in 
OTder  to  incite  my  friend  to  a  greater  degree  .of  energy,  I  never 
went  to  his  tent,  although  he  repeatedly  paid  riie  a  visit  At 
length,  after  mature  consideration,  the  sheikh  had  decided  that  I, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  should  go  to  Er- 
n^sse,  theria  to  await  his  return,  while  he  himself  intended  to  ap- 
proach still  nearer  to  Timbuktu,  although  he  afltoned  that  he., 
would  noteriter  the  town  under  any  condition. 

Thus  we  separated  the  next  morning,  and  I  took  leave  of  the 
friends  whom  I  had  made  among  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren. 
These  people  were  leaving  their  former  homes  and  their  former 
•  allies,  in  order  to  seek  new  dwelKng-plaoes ,  and  new.  friends. 
There  was  especially  the  little  Kiingu,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
came  on  his  white  horse  to  bid  me  ferewell.  We  had  become 
very  good  friends,  and  he  used  io  call  daily  to  talk  with  me  about 
distant  countries,  and  the  different  varieties  of  nations  as-far  as  he 
had^any  idea  of  such  things.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  chival- 
rous lad,  and  with  lus  long  black  iiair,  his  large  expressive  eyes, 
and  his  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  I  hked  him  much.  When  I 
told  him  that  he  would  yet  become  one  of  t)iQ  great  chiefe  of  the 
Tawarek;,  and  a  celebrated  warrior,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  it 
would  be  his  destiny  to  die  young  like  his.  brothers,  who.  had  all 
Mien  in  battle  at  an  early  age ;  but  I  consoled  him,  and  promised 
that  if  any  friend  of  mine  should  visit  these  regions  after  me  I 
would  not  fidl  to  send  him  a  present  for  himself.  He  regretted 
having  left  the  neighborhood  of  Bamba,  which  he  extolled  very 
highly  on  account  of  its  fine  trees  and  rich  pastiure-grounds ;  but 

♦  El  Bekrf,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  182.     ^V*  aWOjc  U^Ij 
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he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  Kafar-n-aman,  or,  as  the  Arabs 
cajl  it,  the  Bas  el, ma,  with  the  rich  grassy  backwaters  and  creeks 
which  surround  it,  especially  the  valley,  called  Tiff6rmaten,  the 
reminiscehces  of  which,  filled  his  boyish  mind  with  the  highest  de- 
light. 

Thus  I  took  leave  of  this  yoxmg  Tarki  lad,  after  having  given 
hipi  such  little  presents  as  I  could  spare.  Swinging  hilnself  upon 
his.  horse  by  means  of  his  iron  spear,  he  rode  oflf  with  a  martial 
air,  probably  never  to  hear  of  me  again.  I  took  the  opposite  di- 
rection, alpng  the  shore  of  the  creek  Amal^lle,  acccHnpanied  by  a 
guide  whom  A'hmed  el  Wadawi  had  brought  froto  Em&Se,  and 
followed  by  Mohammed,  ben  Khottar  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Sfdi 
Mohammed  the  sheikh's  son,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  follow- 
ers. However,  the  company  of  all  these  people  did  not  inspire 
me  with  so  much  confidence  that  my  friend  an^  protector  would 
not  tarry  long  behind,  as  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  his  favorite 
feinale  cook,  Dfko,  who  accompanied  us,  and  whose  services  my 
friend  could  scarcely  dispense  with ;  and  I  thus  agreed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  confidential  pupil,  Mohammed  el  A'mfn,  who,  knowing 
well  the  character  of  his  teacher,  disputed  with  energy  with  those 
among  my  companions  who  thought  that  the  sheikh  would  send, 
us  word  to  join  him  in  the  town.  -    ' , 

I  therefore  cheerfully  enjoyed  once  more  the  very  peculiar  char- 
aater  of  thi^  river  district,  with  its  many  oreeks,  small.necks  of 
land,  and  extensive  swanips.  Since  we  had  last  visited  this  jiiace 
the  waters  had  retired  considerably,  and  the  extensive  swampy 
lowlands  between  Temahar6t  and'Em&se  had  become  quite  dry, 
so  that  we  had  ito  cross  only  a  narrow  channel-like  strip  of  water. 
Following-then  the  sandy  downs,,  we  soon  reached  the  well-known 
encampment  of  the  K^-n-Nokiindet,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained with  a  bowl  of  ghussub- water.  I  was  disposed  to  enjoy  in 
privacy  the  view  over  the  river,  while  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
Siwak,  but  the  number  of  Tawarek  who  were  passing  by  did  not 
allow  me  much  leisure,  for  the  tents  of  Saul,  as  well  £is  those  of 
ErW6ghdugu,  were  at  a  short  distance.  But  these  people,  con- 
swous  of  th^ir  having  deserved  pimishment  at  the  hand  of  their 
liege  lord,  were  frightened  away  by  the  rising  of  a  simiim,  as  it  is 
popularly  believed  in  the  country  that  this  wind  is  the.  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  great  army,  or  tdbu,  of  the  Awelimmiden,  and 
they  all  started  off  the  next  morning. 

The  river,  which  is  here  very  broad,  forms  a  large  low  island 
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called  Banga-gdngu,  tte.  "hippopotamus  iaiand," while  a  smaller 
one,  distinguished  by  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  is  called  Biire*  I  en- 
.  deavored  in  the  afternoon  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  river  itself; 
but  it  is  beset  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass  of  great  height,  armed 
with  such  offensive  bristles  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to.  pene- 
trate through  it  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cold  and  during  the 
hot  season,  a  path  leads  along  this  low  grassy  shore,  but,  during 
some  months  of  the  year,  the  Water  reaches  the  very  downri.  It 
is  a  fine  spot  for  an  encampfnent,  the  air  being  good.  But  the 
whole  site  consists  only  of  a  narrow  dandy  ridge,  backe4  toward 
the  north  by  an  extensive  swamp,  the  border  of  which  is  girt  with 
the  richest  profusion  of  vegetation,  interwoven  with  creeping  plants, 
find  interspersed  .with  dum  bush.  This  place  is  called  "  liggada," 
arid  forms  a  haunt  for  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  especially  lions, 
and  the  inhabitants  gave  an  animated  description  of  a  nocturnal 
combat  which,  two  days  previously,  had  raged  between  two  lions . 
on  account  of  a  lioness. 

It  had.  been  decided  that  we  should  await  here  the  return  of  the 
sheikh;  but,  after  we  had  passed  the  following  day  in  this  place, 
our  friends,  the  K^-n-Nok^der,  already  satisfied  with  the  honpr 
of  entertaining  so  many  guests  for  one  day,  endeavored  to  escape 
from  our  hands,  and,  without  having  given  us  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, on  the  morning  of  Saturday  suddenly  removed  their  encamp^ 
ment  Fortunately  they,  went  eastward,  in  which  direction  I  would 
have  followed  them  to'  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  my  con^pan- 
ion^  the  tdlamld,  rushed  after  them'  like  hungry  vultures  afti^r 
their  prey.  I  had  my  things  packed  in  a  moment,  and  we  fol- 
lowed them  along  the  same  narrow  neck  of  downs  on  which  our 
route  had  lain  in  coming  from  Amalflle ;  but,  instead  of  travers-  . 
ing  the. swamp  by  the  ford  northward,  we  kept  along  it  toward 
the  east,  where  the  downs  gradually  decrease  in  height,  being  over- 
grown, with  colocynths,  and,  farther  onj  with  tiirsha,  or  Aschpias 
^igantea,  and  t]ie  blue  Crucifera  or  daman-kddda.  Farther  on  they 
cease  entirely,  and  give  w^y  to  a  low  shore,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  forms  a  connection  between  the  river 
arid  the  swampy  background  stjretching  out  behind  the  downs. 

Here,  where  the  river  takes  a  fine  sweep  to  the  southeast,  and 
forms  several  isllmds,  was  situated  in  former  times  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Belesaro,  but^^t  present,  nothing  but  groups  of  a  beautir 
ful  species  of  wild  fig-tree,  called  "here  duw^,  mark  tiiis  spot  as  the 
former  scene  of  human  industry.       '  . 
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-  Oroteing  then  a  low  swampy  ground,  overgrown  with  rich  b^rgu 
and  rank  reed-grass,  we  reached  the  high  sandy  downs  of  Ule- 
Teharge,  which  had  already  attracted  my  attention  from  our  en- 
campment, in  Teharge.  On  the  highest  part  of  these  downs  the 
K^-n-Nokiinder  chose  the  plaoe  for  their  new  encampment,  and  I 
fixed  upon  a  former  fence,  wherein  I  pitched  my  tent,  whidi  from 
this  elevated  position  was  visible  over  a  great  part  of  the  river. 
But  my  young  friend,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  imbued  wi^  the  su- 
perstitious prejudiced  of  his  mother,  always  gifeatly  objected  to  my 
using  the  former  dwelling-places  of  other  people,  as  if  they  were 
haunted  by  spirits. 

It  was  a  beautiftil  camping-ground,  elevated  about  150  feet  aixDve 
iJie  sur&ce  of  the  river,  over  which  it  aflforded  a.magnificeiit  pros- 
pect, the  river  here  forming  a  very  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  in  summer  it  is  fordable  at  the  place  called 
E'nsow^  A  httle  beyond  tlie  end  of  the  downs,  where  it  form- 
ed anothet  reach  toward  the  south,  the  river  presen,ted  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  lake.  Nearer  the  opposite  shore  a  low 
grassy  island  called  B4bar^  8tretched  out,  and  anot]ier  narrow 
strip  of  ground  called  Waraka  was  separated  from  the  shore,  on 
our  side,  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  overgrown  with  the  finest 
b^gu.  Toward  the  south,  the  steep  sandy  downs  were  bordered 
by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation,  behind  which  a  green  swampy  plain 
stretched  out^  intersected  by  an  open  channel,  which  separated  us 
from  the  main,  where  another  village  of  the  Kdl-n-Noktinder  was 
lying,  the  barking  of  whose  dogs  was  distinctly  heard. . 

The  small  creek  which  separated  the  island  of  War^  from 
our  shore  was  full  of  crocodiles,  some  of  which  measui^  as  much 
as  eighteen  feet,  the  greatest  length  which  I  have  ever  seep  this 
animal  attain  in  Central  Africa;  and  swimming  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the  head  occasionally  peeping  forth, 
they  greatly  threatened  the  security  of  the  cattle,  who  wei:e  graz- 
ing on  the  fine  rank  grass  growing  6n  the  border  of  the-  creek. 
In  the  c6urse  of  thfe  day  these  voracious  and  most  dangerous  ^- 
mals  succeeded"  in  seizing  two  cows  belonging  to  our  hosts,  and 
inflicted  a  very  severe  wound  upon  a  man  who  waifi  busy  cutting 
grass  for  my  horses. 

This  man  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  order  to  return 
ta  Hausa,  which  was  originally  his  home,  But  there  was  a'  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  go,  although 
he  was  a  liberated  slave,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
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oompany  might  involve  me  in  disputes  with.his  former  masters ; 
for,  in  general,  even  liberated  slaves  are  supposed  to  observe  some 
sort  of  *duty>  to  their  former  employers.  Nevertheless,  I  had  al- 
lowed him  to  stay,  but  was  now  obliged  to  send  him  back  to  Tim* 
biiktu,  as  almost  the  whole  of  his  foot  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  monster,  so  that  he  was  entirely  unfit  for,  the  joomey,  and  re- 
quired immediate  re^lief. 

The  view  of  the  river  was  the  more  interesting,  as.  a  strong 
northeast  wind,  or,  as  the  Tawarek  say,  "  erlfe,"  ruffled  its  sui&ce 
so  considerably  that  it  crested  the  waves  with  white  foam,  and 
presenteid  a  very  animated  appearance,  the  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  the  green  island  and  dhore,  and.  the  high  ridge  of  the  wide 
sandy  downs  forming  a  most  pleasing  contrast 

There  was,  also,  no  lack  of  intercourse.  Sometimes  it  was  some 
fiishermen  of  the  Songhay  who  solicited  my  hospitality  in  the 
evening;  at  others,  it!  was  a  troop  of  Tawarek  horsemen,  who 
came  to  see  the  Christian  stranger  of  whom  ihey  had  heard  so 
much.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  were  the  horsemen 
of  the  K^-tab<5rit  and  the  K^-tamulait,*  with  -whom  I  had  a  long 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  I  endeavored  to  make  them 
xmderstahd  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region,  of  which  they 
knew  only  a  small  part,  waB- "  nothing  but  a  large  island  or  gdn- 
gu"  (^'gdngu  ghas'^),  in  the  great  salt  sea,  just  as  the  island  oi  Ra- 
bara,  opposite  to  us,  was  with  regard  to  ^e  Niger,  or  the  Eghfr- 
reu,  the  only  name  by  which  this  river  is  known  to  all  the  Berber 
tribes.  They  thus  became  aware  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea- 
was  of  some  importance,  as  it  gave  access  to  all  these  countries, 
whereas  before  ^ej  had  only  looked  with  a  sort  of  contempt  upon 
people  living  only,  as  they  thought^  in  vessels  on  the  sea ;  and  they 

*  Two  of  tb6  K^l-tabddt  gaTe  m6  tfie  following  list  of  places  from  hence  along 
the  river  as  far  as  A'nsongd,  and,  as  it  contains  a  fbw  names  with  which  I  did  not 
beoome  acquainted  in  the  right  place,  and  moreover  presents  various  forms,  I  will 
here  insert  it:  EjQi,  Y<$  Eaina,  Karre,  GkSwa,  Kinu^  KokisU,  Boginne,  Ser^re, 
Arlbis,  AnraMra,  Ajfma,  TeriSrWist,  Edrsejij,  T^dafd,  Ajita,  AiitelmAkoren,  Te- 
kinkant,  Inslbbmen,  E^'m-n-taUSrak,  Asiya,  Samgo^,  Tighemart,  Kdyaga,  Tadsa, 
Barmm,  T^-^zede,  Hi,  G6g6,  Bomo,  Bi^  Enej^ti,  Tnfiidafdr,  Ebdibelen,  A'nson- 
gd.  At  the  same  time  I  learned  the  localities  along  the  road  from  A'nsongd,  or 
probably  from  Btire  to  'D6re,  the  chief  plaoe  of  Libtllko,  Which  is  a  track  not  onfre- 
qnenUj  foDowed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger : 
Inbim,  Ej^rar,  Ttobelghif,  Akhab^bel,  E'nkirib^  Wenda  (Ddre).  Akhab^Ibel,  or 
Khal^leb,  is  the  name  of  a  large  lake  or  backwater,  which  is  also  touched  at  in 
going  from  G6g6  to  Ddre,  and  which  seems  to  deserve  the  fall  attention  of  Euro- 
pean expbren. 
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w^e  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  told  them  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  this,  river  from  the  sea.  They  likewise  had  heard,  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  had  even  seen,  something  of  that  adventur- 
ous Christian,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  had  navigated  this  river,  and 
who,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time,  ^^mains  ^  mysterious  and  insol- 
uble enigma  to  them,  as  to  the  place  from  whence  he  so  suddenly 
appeared,  and  whither  he  was  goings 

The  influence  of  conversation  is  great  among  these  ^simple 
dwdlers  of  the  deaiert,  and  the*  more  we  talked  the  more  fiien^y 
became  the^  behavior  of  my  visitors,  till  at  last  they  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  marry  one  of  their  daughters  aiid  settle  among  thenu 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  were  encampment?  of  the 
Imed£ddiren  and  Terf^ntik,  and  some  of  the  latter  paid  our  hosts 
a  rather  abrupt  visit,  taking  away  fit>m  them  a  head  of  cattle,'  so 
that  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Mohamined  ben  Khottar,  wa3  obliged 
to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  obtain  damages  fix>m  them.  The 
K^-n-Nokdnder,  who  in  former  times  had  beesti  greatly  ill-used 
by  the  free  Im6shagh,  have  been  imbued  by  their  protectors,  the 
Kunta,  with  such  a  feding  of  independ^ice  that  they  are  now  not 
inclined  to  bear  even  the  slightest  injustice,  and  they  had  certain- 
ly some  right  to  demand  that,  at  the  very  moment  while  they 
Were  treating  so  large  a  party  belon^ng  to  their  protector  they 
should  not  themselves  suffer  any  violence.  .  However,  I  heard,  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  ihey  likewise  pay  zek'a  to  the  Fiilbe,  or 
Fullan.  My  friend,  who  had  some  trouble  in  persuading  the  free- 
booters from  beyond  the  river  to  restore  the  property,  represented 
them  to  me  as  fihe  tall  men,  kinsfolk  of  the  Tarabanasa,  but  very 
poorj  It  is  really  surprising  that  a  fitmily  of  peaceable  men 
should  exercise  such  an  influence  over  these  wild  hordes,  who  are 
continually  waging  war  against  each  other,  merely  from  their  sup- 
posed sanctity  and  their  purity  of  manners. 

The  interesting  character  of  the. locality  did  not  suffice,  how- 
ever, for  our  maiterial  welfexe,.and  my  companions  made  serious 
complaints  on  a^ocount  .pf  the  scanty  supply  of  food  which  they 
received  from  our  hosts;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  ajmost  as 
eager  tahfear.some  news  of  the  sheikh  as  I  myself. 

From  our  former  encampment  in  Em^sse  I  had  sent  my  serv- 
ant, Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  procure  me 
a  supply  of  the  most  necessary  proyiaions,  as  my  former  stock  was 
entirely  consumed ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  on  this  account,  that  I 
had  saved  5000  shells,  which  I  was  able  to  give  him  for  this  pur- 
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poee.  He  now  joined  ns  again  in  this  place  on  tbe  14th;  and,  of 
course,  every  .one  hastened  to  learn  what  news  he  had  brought 
from  the  town  and  from  the  camp  of  the  sheikh.  He  had  arrived 
in  Timbiiktu  a  little  before  sunset,  and^  having  finished  without 
delay  his  purchases  of  the  lurtides  wanted  by  tne,  immediately 
hurried  away  to  the  camp  of  my  protector ;  for,  jas  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  aniv^  of  my  servant  had  got  abroad  in  the  town  In 
conjunction  with  the  return  of  the  sheikh  to  his  camp,  the  utmost 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  townspeople,  who  fimcied  that  I 
myself  was  returning,  and,  in  consequence,  the  alarm-drum  was 
beaten*  My  servant  also  informed  me  that  the  Tawatfye  them- 
selves were  greatly  excited  against  me,  as  if  I  had  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  piroceedings  of  the  French  against  Wdigeld ;  and 
he  assured  me  that,  if  I  had  still  been  in  the  to^^,  they  would 
have  been  the  fijst  to  have  threatened  my  life.  He  had  only 
dlept  one  night  in  the  camp,  and  then  left  early  the  following- 
morning,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  about  our  protector's  com- 
ing, but  he  confirmed  the  &ct  that  there  were  letters  for  me. 
Fortunately,  on  returning,  he  had  been  informed  that  we  had 
changed  our  camping-ground^  and  fiuding  a  guide,  ho  had  been 
able  to  join  us  without  delay.  The  sunfye  of  negro-lnillet  fetched 
at  the  time,  in.  the  market  of  Timbdktu,  4500 ;  a  large  block  of 
salt  of  about  60  lb.  weiglit,  6000 ;  and  k61a  nuts,  fix>m  80  to  100 
shells  eacL  With  my  limited  supply  of  means  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  never  became  accustomed  to  the  latter  luxury. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


PINAL  AND  REAL  START.— CREEKS  ON  THE  iJ^ORTHERN  BANKS 
OF  THE  NIGER. — GHE'RGHO. — ^BA'MBA. 

Wednesday,  May  17th.  About  noon  the  whole  encampment  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
two  of  the  sheikh's  followers,  who  informed  us  that  our  friend 
had  not  onljPleft  the  camp,  but  ha^  even  passed  us,  keeping  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  swamp  which  stretched  behind  our 
camping-groimd.  All  was  joy  and  excitement,  and  in  an  instant 
my  tent  was  struck  and  my  luggage  arranged  on  the  backs  of  the 
camels.  But  we  had  to  take  a  very  roundabout  way  to  get  out 
of  this  place,  surroimded  and  insulated  as  it  was  by  deep  swamps, 
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for  witk-our  horses  and  camels,  together  with  our  heavy  luggage, 
we  could  not  think  of  crossing  the  creek  which  entii:ely  cuts  off' 
the  downs  of  Ule-Teh6rge.  We  were  thus  obliged  to  return  all 
the  way  to  Belesdro,  almost  as  £ax  as  our  previous  fording-place  be- 
tween Amal^e  and  Emdsse.  Here,  cutting  through  the  swampy 
plain  (which  at  present  at  this  spot  wsfs  for  the  greater  part  diy) 
^ong  the  localities  called  Tfn-^geddd,  and  &rther  on  Ordken,  we 
at  length,  having  gained  firm  ground,  were  able  to  change  our  di- 
rection to  the  east  along  Elfggeduf  and  Ewdbe.  We  had  just 
marched  three  hours  when  we  found  ourselves  opposite  our  en- 
campment on  the  downs,  separated  firom  them  by  the  swampy 
ground  of  about  half  a  piile  in  extent.  * 

Uncertain  as  to  the  direction  which  our  feiend  .had  taken,  -^e 
^ow  began  to  rove  about,  here  and  there,  in  search  of  him ;  but 
there  was  no  inducement  to  tarry  long,  as,  by  the  breaking  up  of 
a  great  number  of  encampments  of  the  Tawdrek,  an  innumerable 
host  of  small  flies  had  been  left  in  this  district  without  occupation 
and  sustenance,  and  thus,  left  destitute  of  their  usual  food,  greed- 
ily attacked  ourselves.  Leaving  then  behind  us  the  low  downs, 
which  were  thickly  covered  with  diim  bush,  the  resort  of  a  numer- 
ous host  of  guinea-fowl,  we  entered  again  loW  swampy  ground, 
and  at  length,  iiiter  having  traversed  a  thickly-wooded  district, 
ascertained  the  spot  whither  the.  sheikh  had  betaken  himself 
which  wad  at  a  place  called  Alode,  the  eminence  pn  the.  bank 
of  the  river  being  called  E'm-aldwen.  But,  when  we  at  length 
reached  it,  we  fouild  the  holy  man  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a 
siw4k,  or  Oapparis^  and  the  noise  of  our  horses,  as  we  came  gal- 
loping along,  was  not  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  his  deep 
sliunber.  Such  was  the  mild  and  inoffensive  character  of  this 
man,  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  and  lawless  hordes. 

Waiting  till  my  protector  3hould  rise  from  his  peaceful  slum- 
ber, I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  rich  siw4k,  ^enjoying  the  faint 
prospect  xjf  my  journey  home,  now  openilig  before  me. 

At  length  piy  friend  awoke,  and  I  wei^t  to  him.  He  received 
me  with  a  gentle  smile,  tlelling  me  tiaat  he  was'  now  ready  to  con- 
duct me  on  my  journey  without  any  farther  delay  or obetruction, 
and  handing  me  at  the  same  time  a  parcel  of  letters  and  pap^s. 
There  were  copies  of  two  letters  fix)m  Lord  John  Eussell,  of  the 
19th  February,  1868 ;  one  from  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  24th  of  the 
same  month;  a  letter  from  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  another  from  Col- 
onel Hermann;   and  two  from  her  majesty's  agent  in  Fezzan. 
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There  were  no  other  lettere,  either  fix)m  home  or  from  any  of  my 
friends ;  but  there  were,  besides,  ten.  (Jalignanifl,  and  a  number  of 
the  Athenaeum,  of  the  19th  March,  1868. 

Z  can  scarcely  describe  the  intense  delight  I  felt  at  hearing  again 
from  Europe,  but  still  more  satis&ctory  to  me  wad  the  general 
letter  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  which  expressed  the  warmest  inters 
in  my  proceedings.  The  other  letters  chiefly  concerned  the  send- 
ing out  of  l)r.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  which  opened  to  m^  the 
prospect  of  finding  some  European  society  in  B6mu,  if  I  should 
succeed  in  reaching  my  African  head-quarters  in  safety.  But  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Tsadda  or  B^riuwd,  which  had  started  for  its 
destination  some  time  previously  to  the  date  of  my  receiving  these 
letters,  I  obtained  no  intimation  by  this  opportunity ;.  and,  indeed, 
did  not  obtain  the  slightest  hint  of  that  undertaking,  of  which  I 
myself  was  to  form  a  part,  till  December,  when  it  Jiad  already  re- , 
turned  to  England. 

I  thanked  the  ^eikh  for  having  at  length  put  me  in  possession 
of  these  dispatches,  but  I  repeated  at  the  same  time  my  previous 
remarks,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  wanted  to  have  "  ixnana,"  or 
well-eatablished  peaceable  inter(5burse  with  us,  security  ought  first 
of  all  to  prevail  as  to  our  letters,  and  I  was  assured  that  this  p^- 
cel  had  been  lying  in  A'zawad  for  at  least  two  months.  But  the 
sheikh  excused  himself  ststting  that  one  of  the  chief  men  in  that 
district,  probably  the  chief  of  the  B^rabish,  had  kept  them  back 
under  the  impression  that  they  might  contain  something  prejudi- 
cial to  his  country ;  an  opinion  which,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  the  southwest- 
em  districts  bordering  upon  Algeria,  r  But,  altogether,  the  history 
of  this  parcel  was  marvelous.  It  had  evidently  come  by  way  of 
B6mu;  yet  there  was  not  a  single  line  ^m  the  vizier,  who,  if  all 
had  been  rights  I  felt  sure  would  have  written  to  me ;  moreover, 
the  outer  cover  had  been  taken  ofl^  although  the  seal  of  the  inner 
parcel  had  not  been  injured.  But  the  reason,  of  which  I,  howev- 
er, did  not  become  aw^re  till  a  much  later  period,  was  this,  that^ 
before  the  parcel  left  S6koto,  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  viz- 
ier had  already  reached  that  place,  when  the  lettet  addressed  by 
that  person  to  myself  was  taken  away,  and  probably  also  some- 
thing else  which  he  had  sent  for  me.  But  it  moreover  happened 
that  the  man  who  was  commissioned  to  convey  the  parcel  to  Tim- 
biSktu  was  slain  by  the  G<Sberawa,  or  Mariadawa,  on  the  road  be- 
^tWeen  Gando  and  Say,  at  a  moment  when  the  packet  was  by  aod- 
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dent  left  in  the  hands  of  a  companion  of  his,  who,  pursuing  his  route 
in  safety," took  it  to  A'zawad.  But  ihe  death  of  tne  principal  bearer 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  me,  in  all  probability,  contributed  Hot  a 
little  to  confirm  the  rumor  of  myself  having  been  slain  near  Maradi. 
However,  at  that  time,  and  even  much  later,  I  had  no  idea  that 
such  rumors  were  current  in  the  quarter  which  I  had  left. 

Thursday,  May  18th,  It  was  with  a  very  pleasant  feeling  tiiat  I 
at  length  found  myself  in  the  company  of  my  noble  host,'  again 
pursuing  my  journey  eastward;  and  1  eiijoyed  the  peculiar- fea- 
tures of  the  country  with  tolerable  ease  and  comfort  The  varied 
composition  of  our  troop,  among  whom  there  were  several  well-die- 
posed  friends,  afforded  also  much  relief  . 
'  The  country  was  the  same  that  I  had  already  traversed ;  but  it 
presented  some  new  features,  as  we  followed  another  patL  I  was 
principally  struck  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  "  retem,"  or 
broom,  which  here  assumed  the  proportions  of  considerable  trees 
of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  bright,  while  the  siwak,  or  Cappark 
sodaia,  was  in  great  abundance.  ' 

'  Having  rested,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  in  a  dense  part 
of  the  forest,  which  is  said  to  be  fi^quented  by  lions,  we  pursued 
our  march  in  the  afternoon;  when,  proceeding  along  the  swampy 
Qreek  of  Barkange,  .which  was  now  almost  dried  up,  and  passing 
TautUt,  we  pitched  our  tents  a  littlQ  beyond  the  former  amazagh 
of  the  chief  W6ghda,  near  a  camp  of  the  Welad-Moltik.  iri\e 
branch  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  at  present  so  shallow,  that  a 
flock  of  sheep  was  seen  fording  it  toward  the  island ;  water-fowl, 
also,  and  especially  su<?h  birds  as  live  upon  fish,  were  in  immense 
numbers.  Crocodiles  were  seen  in  abimdarioe,  and  caused  us 
some  anxiety  for  the  horses,  which,  were  pasturing  on  the  fine 
rank  grass  at  the  border  of  the  river.  . 

-  The  Tawarek  having  now  left  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  black 
natives  seemed  to  be  more  at  their  ease,  and  several  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Songhay  crossed  over  to  us  from. the  island  of  K6ra. 
I  had  seen  the  male  portion  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Welad-Moliik 
on  a  former  occasion,  but  I  here,  for  the  first  time,  saw  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who,  attracted 'by  curiosity,  came  in  the  evening 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Christian. stranger,  and  were  roving 
about  my  tent,  but  I  did  not  observe  a  single  attractive  person 
among  them,  and,  feeling  rather  sleepy,  paid  but  little  attention  to 
them. 
Friday,  May  19th.  While  the  othermembers  of  our  troop  k^.t^ 
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riaore  inland,  I  followed  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here,  with 
its  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  presents  a  highly  interesting  aspect^ 
till  I  I'eached  our  old  camping-ground  at  Iz^beren,  from  whence  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  rejoining,  my  friends,  for  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  river  is  ftill  of  backwaters  and  creeks,  which  renders 
the  communication  rather  difficult  to  people  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  country,  but  on  this  very  ac- 
count they  affi)rd  rich  pasture-grounds  after  the  river  hjte  begun 
to  decrease.  Unfortunately,  even  now,  when  we  had  finally  en- 
tered upon  our  jpumey,  the  dilatory  character  of  my  host  remain- 
ed unaltered,  and,  after  a  march  of  seven  miles,  we  halted  near  a 
small  encampment  of  the  Kfl-n-Nokunder,  professedly  as  if  Ve 
were  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  pass 
the  night  there.  However,  I  was  glad,  that  we  had  at  least  gone 
beyond  the  place  which  we  had  reached  on  our  former  abortiye 
start. 

The  loeality  was  adorned  with  some  luxuriant  specimens  of 
duw^  and  the  tagelalet,  or  agato.     Under  one  of  these  fine  trees, 
the  dense  foliage  of  which  almost  reached  the  ground,  I  passed  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  friendly  conversation  with  some  of  thepefice- , 
able  Tolba,  who  came  to  have  a  chat  with  me  on  religious  topics. 
When  the,  cool  ot  the  evening  set  in  I  pitched  my  tent  near  the 
bank  of  the  open  branch  of  the  river,  which  waa  girt  by  a  fine, 
border  of  rank  grass;  but  the  river  wlas  here  broken,  and  did  not  . 
present  that  noble  character  which  I  was  wont  to  admire  in  it. 

Saturday^  May  20A.  We  were  to  start  at  a  very  early  hpur,  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  the  right  path  among  these  numerous 
swamps  and  creeks  kept  us  back  till  3all  our  companions  were 
ready.  We  then  had  to  turn  round  a  very  tiifficult  swamp,  which 
had  now  begun  to  dry  up,  atid  where  We  observed  the  first  traces 
of  the  wild  hog  that  I  had  hitljierto  seen  along  this  part  of  the 
Niger.  Aft«r  we  had  left  this  swamp  behind  us,  the  river  ex- 
'hibited  its  truly  magnificent  character,  and  we  proceeded  dose 
along  the  border  of  its  lirapi^d  wat^,  on  a  beautiful  sandy  beach, 
our  left  being  shut  in  by  high  sandy  downs,  richly  clad  with  diim 
palins  and  tagelalet. 

It  was  here,  for  the  first  time,^that  I  observed  the  traces  of  the 
zangway.  Ilus  animal  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  croco^ 
dile,  and  perhaps'  resembles  the  American  igwana.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  crocodile;  and  its  footprint  indicated  a  much 
broader  foot,  the  toes  being  apparently  connected  by  a  continuous 
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membrane.  Unfortonatelj  I  never  obtained  a  sight  of  the  animal 
itself,  but  only  observed  its  footprints  in  the  sand :  it  attains,  as  it 
seems,  only  to.  the  length  of  fix)m  six  to  eight  feet. 

The  w^U-defined  character  of  the  river,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  and  again  there  succeeded  the  low  swampy  shore,  which  oc- 
casionally obliged  us  to  keep  a%  a  greater  distance  £rom  the  main 
trunk,  while  the  vegetation  in  general  was  abundant.  The  pre- 
dominant tree  in  tkis  district,  also,  was  the  siwak,  or  OajypartSy 
which,  with  its  small  berries,  which  were  just  ripening,  afforded  us 
occasionally  a  slight  refreshment  They  can,  however,  only  be 
takpn  in  small  quantities,  as  they  have  a  very  strong  taste,  like 
pepper^  and  on  this  account  are  much  pleasanter  when  they  are 
dried,  in  which  state  they  afford  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  Besides  the 
siwak,  or  "t&ak,"  there  was  ilso  a  great  quantity  of  "retem," 
which  is  here  called  atarkit,  or  asabay;  further  on  dum  palms  be- 
came very  prevalent: 

Leaving,  then,  the  locality  called  Tahdnt  on  our  left,  we  reached 
a  very  large  grassy  creek,  which  was  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle, 
a?id  encamped  on  its  border,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  Ane 
trees,  woven  together  by  an  inomense  number  of  climbing  plants. 
The  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  was  at  least  seven  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  behind  a  smaller  strip  of  water  a  larger  open  branch 
wa3  observed,  intersecting  the  rich  grassy  valley.  It  is  very  re-' 
markable  that  neither  the  Im6diagh,  or  Tawarek,.  nor  the  Arabs, 
have^  as  fer  as  I  am.  aware,  a  name  sufficiently  expressive  for  these 
shallow  vales ;  tke  Arabs  in  genei^  calling  an  open  creek  of  wa- 
ter *^rejl,"  or  "kra,"  and  a  less  open  one  "bo^ha;"  while  the  Ta-' 
warek  call  them  in  general  an  arm,  properly  a  leg,  of  the  river,  or 
**adar-n-egh£rreu;"  but  the  native  Hausa  name  "fiiddama"  is  far 
more  significant  It  was  on  this  account  that  Caillid  called  the 
whdle  of  these  shallow  creeks  by  Ilie  corrupted  ^olof  name,  "  nia- 
rigot"  . 

Close  behind  our  encampment  the  ground  formed  a  slight  slope, 
land  presented  the  site  or  tazambut  of  a  former  Songhay  place 
called  Hendi-kfri,  a  place  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  Kam- 
bakfri,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Songhay  as  the  spot  where  a 
dreadful  battle  was  fought  between  two  rival  pretenders.*  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  different  aspect  which  this  country  must 
have  presented  in  former  times,  when  all  the  fstvoi^able  sites  formed 

*  Alimed  BMi,  in  Jonrnal  of  Leipeic  Oriental  Society,  voL  ix.,  pi.  547. ' 
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the  seats  of  flourishing  dwelling-places,  and  animated  mterconrse 
was  thronging  along  the  tirack  on  the  side  of  the  river.  It  was  a 
.fine  halting-place,  characteristic  of  the  whole  nature  of  this  region ; 
but  the  ants  were  very  numerous^  and  disturbed  us  greatly  during 
our  short  halt 

After  resting  for  about  four  hours  we  pursued  our  march  east- 
ward, keeping  for  the  first  mile  dose  along  the  bot-ha,  which  soon 
changed  its  character  to  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water.  Leav- 
ing then  this  water,  and  crosmng  Several  smaller  grassy  creekp, 
and  traversing  a  low  sandy  ridge,  we  reached  another  large  back^ 
water;  and  winding  along  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  through 
bushes  and  diSopa,  palms,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six 
miles,  an  interesting  sandy  headland  called  E(m-n-kdris,  situated 
at  the  pmnt  where  the  creek  joins  the  river,  which  here  forms  a 
fine  sweep,  changing  its  course  firom  a  westeasterly  to  a  south- 
northerly  direction. 

On  this  open  sandy  promontory  we  chose  the  spot  for  our 
night's  quarters,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Kdl-antsar,  which 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  enlivened  by  d^ 
palms.  The  river  itself  formed  a  fine  open  sheet^  bix)ken  only  by 
a  small  island,  and,  being  smimated  by  several  boats,  exhibited  a 
gran,d  spectacle.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  consultation  in  the 
evening  between  the  eldermen,  or  amaghar,  of  the  K^-antsar  sind 
my  protector,  with  r^ard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the 
present  political  circumstances  of  the  country,  these  poor  people 
scafcely  knowing  which  party  to  follow  amid  the  general  confu- 
sion which  prevailed.  I  learned  on  this  occasion  that  the  Fgelad, 
to  whom  the  tribe  of  the  Kdl-antsM*  belongs,  have  three  leieimed 
chiefe  or  judges,  the  most  respected  of  whom,  El  Taher,  lives  at 
Eds  el  ma.  The  night  which  we  passed  here  on  a  rising  ground 
just  over  the  stream  was  beautiftdly  firesh,  while  the  elevation 
caused  us  to  be  exempt  fix>m  the  plague  usual  in  these  swampy 
lowlands. 

>  Sundai/j  May  2l8t  While  we  were  breaking  up  our  encampment 
and  loading  our  animate,  the  opposite  cainp  of  our  fiiends  was  en- 
livened by  numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  we  should  have 
made  a  very  interesting  day's  march,  as  we  were  now  approaching 
a  better-inhabited  district,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hospitable 
treatment  of  our  hosts,  who,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  numerous 
visitors,  had  probably,  the  preceding  night,  mixed  together  all 
sorts  of  milk,  so  that  almost  all  the  people  were  seriously  ill ;  and 
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the  first  part  of  our  marcli  presented  so  distressing  a  spectade  that 
most  of  my  companions  thought  the  milk  l^ad  been  poisoned. 

Thus  we  passed  a  remarkable  locality  on  a  rising  sandy  bank 
behind  a  considerable  creek,  which  by  its  name,  Tamizgfda,  evi- 
dently indicates  the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  and  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Tirka  (or  rather  Tirekka)  of  Arab  gepg- 
raphers,*  if  that  identity  does  not  apply  to  Gh^rgo.  Having 
passed  this  place,  we  followed  the  shallow  water,  which  gradually 
widened,  being  intersected  by  fences  and  dikes  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  rice  and  catching  fish.  Larger  trees  became  gradu- 
ally more  scanty,  indicating  our  approach  to  a  still  existing  dwell* 
ing-place,  as  is  generally  the  ca^e  in  Negrolaiid,  the  trees  being 
consumed  for  fire-wood ;  but  just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  this  place, 
which  is  Gh^rgo  (pronounced  E^rgo),  in"  order  to  avoid  the  heat 
during  the  midday  hours,  on  an  almost  \mprotected  shore,  we 
thought  it  better  tq  halt  in  the  shade  of  the  last  trees.  I  myself 
found  shelter  under  the  den^ly-woven  foliage  of  a  fine  group 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  g&a  with  an  aghelal,  where  I  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do  thari  to  treat  all  my  people  with  tea  and  coffee,  in 
order  to  restore  their  wasted  spirits  and  strength,  as  they  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  their  last  night's  diet 

Our  road  from  this  point  to  the  town  led  along  the  border  of 
^  the  swampy  lowlands,  following  a.  great  many  windings  round  the* 
indented  shore  of  the  creek.  Thus  we  reached,  after  s^  march  of 
a  little  more,  than  two  miles,  ihe  bank  opposite  the  village  of 
Gh^rgo,  and  began  Jooking  about  for  some  time  for  a  fit  place  to 
encamp,  ^or  the  village  itself,  situated  as  it  is  behind  a  large  back- 
water, could  not  be  reached.  The  opposite  shore  is  exceedingly 
hlesk  and  unbroken,  being  destitute  even  of  bush,^  while  only 
three  isolated  trees  dotted  the  ground  for  a  great  distance,  and 
these  Were  unfortunately  too  far  off  from  the  ford,  where  we  chose 
our  camping-ground,  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  during  our  stay. 

Gh^rgo  is  a  place  not  without  interest,  and' seems  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  According  to  tradition,  it  is  stated  to  be  seven 
years  older  than  Ttimbutu,  or  Timbuktu,  and  seems  thetfefore  well 
deserving  of  a  right  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  celebrated 
centres  of  life  in  these  regions  in  the  first  dawn^  of  historical  rec- 

*  See  the  highly  intek^ting  accoant  of  this  place,  the  great  commercial  entrepdt 
between  Gh^na  in  the  west  and  Tademelika  in  the  east,  in  £1  Bekr(,  *' Description 
de  PAfriqne,'*  p.  I8O1  The  express  mention  of  the  ants  which  he  here  makes  is 
Tcry  important,  as,  in  coming  from  TimbtCktn,  the  first  ants  were  obsenred  bjr  ns 
near  Hendi-kfri. 
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ord.  It  was  originally  situated  on  the  main,  occupjring  an  emi- 
nence a  little  to  the  east  of  our  encampment,  till,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  weakened  and  unprotected  hihabitants  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  the  backwater  from  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  Certainly, 
the  insular  nature  of  their  dwelling-place  is  of  a  rather  indistinct 
character ;  for,  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  those  years  when 
the  inundations  of  the  river  reach  an  extraordinary  height,  as  had" 
been  the  case  this  year,  the  smaller  branch  dries  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  person  may  enter  the  place  without  wetting  his  feet; 
but  this  happens  at  a  season  when  their  tormentors,  the  Tawarek, 
leave  the  banks  of  the  river  and  retire  inland,  so  that  iEey  suffer 
but  little  firom  them.  This  year  the  high  state  of  the  inundation  ' 
had  inspired  them  with  so  milch  confidence  that  they  had  reftised, 
their  boats  to  the  tabu,  or  the  army  of  their  great  liege  lord  him- 
self. The  river  had  risen  to  such  ah  elevation  that  h  had  reached 
their  very  huts,  which,  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  are 
situated  on  a  slightly  rising  ground.    \ 

The  inhabitants,  even  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  coun- 
try, raise  a  good  deal  of  rice  and  tobacoa,, though  the  cultivation 
ought  to  be  much  more  extensive,  if  we  consider  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  low  swampy  grouiid  which  is  reached  by  the  inunda- 
tion. The  river,  indeed,  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  it  is  not  seen  at 
all,  being  hidden  behind  the  sandy  downs  which  form>  its  inner 
bank.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  nutritious  grass^  the  b^rgu, 
which  I  have  so  repeatedly  mentionedj  was  almost  wanting  here, 
and  the  cattle  of  the  village  were  obliged  to  be  driven  to  a  great 
distance,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture- 
grounds  in  general,  I  was  in  want  of  milk. 

We  remisdned  here  the  following  day,  and  after  a  very  cold 
mpming,  which  seemed  rather  remarkable  in  the  month  of  May, 
I  took  a  walk  up  the  gradually  rising  downs,  which  partly  consost- 
ed  of  sand  and  gravel,  partly  exhibited  a  more  stony  character, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  wide  green  valley  of  the  river,  presented 
a  bleak  desert  scenery  willi  undulating  ground  toward  the  north, 
clad  with  nothing  but  isolated  tufts 'of  dry  herbage.  Prom  the 
higher  ground  I  had  au  interesting  view  over  the  whole  village, 
situated  in  the.  midst  of  swampy  creeks  and  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  solitary  tree.    X  counted  from  this  point  about  360  huts* 

'On  returning  from  my  walk  to  our  encampment  I  found  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  assembled,  and,  after 
Uiey  had  paid  their  complimepts  to  the  sheikh,  anxiously  looking^ 
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out  for  the  stranger  in  order  to  obtain  his  blessing  also.  But  I 
did  not  find  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  have'  much  intercourse 
with  them,  for  they  have  very  little  of  that  noble  independent 
carriage  which  distinguishes,  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  their 
southeastern  countrymen;  and  their  stature,  as  weU  as  their 
features,  seemed  to  indicate  plamly  a  very  strong  intermixture 
with  M6si  slaves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  indigenous 
population  of  this  northern  baiJc  of  the  Niger  originally  belonged 
to  the  race  of  the  Tombo.  Most  of  these  people  wore  closely 
fitting  white  shirts  and  tfowsers,  both  made  of.  a  broad  kind  of 
cotton  strip,  or  tari,  of  very  coarse  texture,  while  their  head  is 
generally  encircled  with  a  very  rugged  and  poor  turban,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  same  material,,  only  a  few  of  them  being 
dressed  in  a  more  decent  style.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  butter, 
but  dared  not  sell  it,  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  large  species  of!  geese  which  they  were 
breeding.  •        •   . 

Tuesday,  May  23rf.  Wostarted  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  border  of  the  swampy  creek,  which  gradu^y 
becomes  narrower,  while  the  principal  trunk  of  the  river  ap- 
proaches.' After  a  march  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  we  receded 
a  little  into  the  desert,  which  exhibited  an  immense  number  of 
footprints  of  the  girafie,  generally  three  or  four  together.  Here 
the  vegetation  was  rather  scanty,  the  ground  in  general  being 
covered  with  Nothing  but  low  bushes;  but,  after  we  had  ap- 
prQabhed  a  small  Tidge  of  sandy  downs,  we  crossed  a  hollow, 
which,  being  the  dried-up  ground  of  a  pond,  or  dhaye,  was  sur- 
ro^ded  with  dtim  bush  and  tobacco-grounds. 

We  had  been  join^  some  time  previously  by  a  chief  of  the 
K^-antsar,  who  invited  \is  to  spend  tiie  hot  hours  of  the  day  with 
him.  We  therefore  halted  at  an  early  hour  by  the  side  of  his 
encampment,  which  was  situated  on  a  promontory  close  beyond 
the  rich  vale  whence  the  district  was  caJled  "erashar;"  Kfrtebe 
and  Tarashft  we  had  left  on  one  side..  The  people  slaughtered  a 
whole  ox,  and  sent  us  a  great  many  dishes  (rf  rice  and  spur  milk. 
The  whole  tribe  of  the  K^-ants4r  is  rather  numerous,'numbering 
upward  of  lOOO  fiill-grown  men,  but  they  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  reaching  from  (3t6g6  to  Eas  el  ma,  and 
even  into  the  interior  of  Taganet,  the  district  between  Timbtiktti 
and  A'zaw4d.  We  had  intended  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  but  we 
found  the  ground  so  extremely  dry  and  hard  that  it  would  not 
hold  the  pegs. 
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Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  on  descending  from  the 
eminence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  two  branches  <Jf  which  . 
imited  behind  an  island.  But  the  sceneiy  soon  chang^  and, 
leaving  the  river  .at  some  distance,  proceeding  first  over  sandy 
ground,  and  then  crossing  a  large  backwater  which  was  at  present 
tolerably  dry,  and  following  a"  large  herd  of  cattle  that  were 
returning  from  their  pasture-grounds,  we  reached  another  con- 
siderable dmazigh  of  the*K^-ant6&r,  and  encamped  between  them 
and  the  green  swampy  shore  of  the  river.  The  place  is  called 
Zar-ho,  but  in  the  river  lies  the  island  of  KiirkozAy,  which  has 
obtained  a  kind  of  celebrity  on  account  of  a  sanguinary  battle 
which  was  fotight  there  thirty-five  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
my  visit,  between  the  Taw4rek  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Songhay 
and  Erm4,  or  Euma,  on  the  other.  The  people  here  seemed  to  be 
very  ridi  in  cattle,  and  supplied  us  with  an  enormous  quantity 
of  fresh  milk. 

Wednesday^  May  2Ath.  While  we  were  loading  our  camds,  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  and  heavy  rain  evidently  fell 
in  A'ribfnda,  while  with  us  the  strong  wind  prevented  the  clouds 
from  dischargijig  their  contents.  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
upon  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river  compared  with  the  northern*  Dry  as  the  coimtiy  here  ap- 
peared to  be,  we  this  day  became  more  than  ever  entangled  * 
among  the  numerous  backwaters  which  make  the  passage  along 
the  river  so  diffictilt,  although  tiiey  affibrd  the  richest  pasturage 
to  the  cattle.  The  feult  was  that  of  our  guide,  Who  directed  our 
course  too  fer  south  from  east,  till,  on  becoming  aware  of  our 
error,  we  hiad  to  cross  two  very  considerable  grassy  creeks,  the 
first  having  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  and  the  last  being  still 
deeper.  "Hie  tall  rank  grass  of  tiie  b^rgu  entangled  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  and  caused  tiiem  to  ML,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
their  riders. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  crossing  this  double  creek,  we 
had  still  to  traverse  another  grassy  inlet,  joining  it  from  the 
north  side;  after  which,  all  these  swampy  lowlands,  uniting  togetii-' 
.  er,  formed  a  very  extensive  ftddama,  at  the  broadest  part  about 
two  or  three  mHes  wide,  tiie  whole  sur&ce  of  the  water  being 
covered  with  wjtter-lilies  {Nymphoea  Lotus),  Beyond  this  exten- 
sive badrwater,  on  a  grassy  island  of  the  river,  lies  the  hamlet 
Tabalit,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  another  ddabay,  of  the 
name  of  Al>aten.    Here  the  extensive  backwaters  after  a  little 
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while  9eaae,  and  allow  the  river  itaself  to  approach  the  sandy 
dpwns,  which  in  this  spot  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  They 
thus  afforded  myself  and  the  sheikh's  nephew  a  fine- view  over 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  "  large  island,"  designated  by  this 
very  name,  "  autel-makk^Sren,"  or  "  imakk6ren ;"  it  often  fonns 
the  camping-ground  for  Tawdrek  tribes.  The  sandy  downs,  how- 
ever, soon  gave  way  to  swampy  backwaters,  the  indented  outline 
of  which  gave  to  our  march  a  very  indistinct  direction,  and 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  dreary  rising  ground  on  our. 
left.  The  difficulties,  however,  aft^r  a  while  became  more  serious 
than  ever,  for  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow  dike, 
destined  to  keep  back  the-  water  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  situa^ 
ed  in  ihe  midst  of  a  swamp.  For  the  people  of  Timbuktu,  who 
^  were  brought  up  in  the  swampy  grounds,  were  not  aware  of  any 
difficulty  until  we  apj5roached  the  opposite  shore,  when  we  found 
that  the  dike  was  iiitersected  by^  a  narrow  channel,  over  which  it 
was  dangerous  to  leap  our  horses ;  and  although  iny  own  horse 
accomplished  the  feat  with  suocess,  many  of  the  others  refused  to 
do  so,  so  that  most  of  the  people  preferred  majring  their  way 
through  the  swamp.  As, for  myself  it  was  highly  interesting  to 
me  tiius  to  become  aware  of  all  the  various  features  of  this  whole 
formation,  although,  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  we  ought  to  have 
kept  ferther -inland. 

.  When  we  at  length  left  this  swampy  ground  behind  us,  every 
thing  b6re  testimony  to  tiie  fiact  that  we  were  approaching  anoth- 
er little  centre  of  life  in  this  neglected  tract,  which,  from  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  has  almost  relapsed  into  a  state  of  total  bar- 
barism.! Bikes  made  for  the  cultiv?ition  of  rice,  and  places  where 
the  hfrga,  the  rank  grass  of  the  river,  was  passed  through  a  slight 
fire  in  ordier  to  obtain  honey  from  the  stalks  thus  deprived  of  the 
small  leaves,  were  su(X5eeded  by  small  fields  of  tobacco  and  wheat. 
Nay,  even-  barley  was  seen,  an  almost  unheard  of  article  in  the 
whole,  of  these  regions.  •  Meanwhile,  the  deep  channels  made  for 
irrigf^ting  these  groixnds  showed  a  degree  of  industry  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  a  long  time.  At  present,  of  course,  they  were  dry, 
the  stubble  of  the  wheat  and  barley  alone  remaining  in  th6  fields, 
irrigation  being  employed  only  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
river,  when  the  water  closely  approaches  these  grounds. 

Here,  where  an  open  branch  of  the  river  was  seen  dividing  into 
^^o  smaller  arms,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  town  of  Bamba,  or 
rather  of  its  date  palms,' which  waved  their  feathery  foliage  over 
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a  saudj  promontory.  However,  the  sky  was  by  no  means  clew, 
Soon  we  reached  this  spot,  and  I  was  highly  delighted  at-seeing 
again  some  fine  specimens  of  the  date  palm,  having  scarcely  be- 
held a  single  one  since  leaving  Kan6.  The  trees  on  the  western 
side  of  the  village  are  formed  into  groups,  and  in  their  neglected 
state,  with  the  old  dry  leaves  hanging  down  from  under  the  fresh 
ones,  formed  a  very  picturesque  spectacle.  On  the  east  side,  also, 
where  we  were  encamped,  close  to  a  magnificent  tamarind,  were 
two  tall,  slender  specimens  of  this  majestic  tree ;  but  altogether 
there  were  scarcely  more  than  forty  full-grown  date  palms.  They 
are  said  to  furnish  a  good  kind  of  fruit,  but,  not  having  tasted 
them  myself,  I  can  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  quality. 

The  village  at  present  consists  of  about  two  hundred  huts,  built 
.  of  mattings,  and  oval  phaped ;  for,  besides  a  small  mosque,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  clay  buildings,  or  rather  magazines,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  Baba  A'hmed,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  generally  resides  here ;  at  present,'  however,  he  was 
absent 

Such  id  the  condition  of  this  place  at  present ;  but  there  can  not 
be  any  doubt  that  it  was  of  much  more  importance  three  centuries 
ago,  as  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Songhay ;  and 
its  situation — ^at  a  point  where  the  river,  fix^m,  having  been  spread, 
at  least  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  over  a  Si^uface  of  several 
miles,  is  shut  in  by  steep  banks,  and  compressed  at  the  narrowest 
point  to  from  600  to  700  yards — must  have  been  of  the  highest 
importance  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  region  along  this 
large  navigable  river  was  comprised  under  the  rule  of  a  mighty 
kingdom  of  great  extent,  and  even  afterward,  when  it  had  become 
a  province  of  Morocco. 

This  was  evidently  the  reason  why  the  place  was  fortified  at 
that  time,  and  protably  it  had  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  con- 
stantly occupied  by  a  garrison,  which  accounts  for  the  Tawarek^ 
even  at  the  present  day,  calling  the  whole  plaqe  by  the  name  of 
Kisba.  It  also  serves  to  explain  the  &ct  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  village,  even  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  Eumi, 
the  progeny  of  the  musketeers  who  conquered  this  province  for 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  But,  while  in  former  times  they  were 
the  ruling  race,  at  present  ihey  drag  on  a  rather  miserable  exist- 
ence, the  protection  of  4;he  Kunta  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  daily  contributions  levied  upon  them  by 
the  overbearing  rulers  of  the  desert.  A  short  time  previously 
the  chief  Sadaktu  had  driven  away  almost  all  their  cattle.    ' 
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"WTiile  awaiting  the  camels  I  sat  down  on  a  cliflF  overhanging 
th^  steep  bank,,  which  here  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  enjoyed  the  splendid  view  over  that  great  watery  high  road 
of  West  Central  Africa.  The  waves  of  the  river  were  raised  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  offered  considerable  resistance  to  some  light 
boats  endeavoring  to  reach  the  opposite  shore*  My  companicms 
soon  observed  the  interest  which  I  took  in  the  scene,  and  my 
amiable  friend,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  joined  me  here  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  prospect.  He  was  glad  to  find  diat,  sii^ce  we  were  fidrly 
proceeding  on  our  journey,  my  mind  had  become  fer  easier  and 
more  cheerftd.  He  often  spoke  with  me  about  my  happy  return 
to  my  native  country,  and  I  expressed  to  him  the  wish  that  he 
might  accompany  me,  and  witness  for  himself  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Europeans.  He  had  been  to  this  place  several  times  be- 
fore, aad  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  river,  which,  from  spreading  out  over  flat,  swampy 
shores,  with  ntimerous  backwaters,  with  a  few  exceptions,  here  be- 
comes compressed  between  high  banks ;  dnd  he  again  repeated  t6 
me  his  account  of  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  at  Tdsaye, 
where  a  stone  might  easily  be  thrown  from  one  bank  to  the  oth- 
er, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  so  deep  that  a  line  made 
from  the  narrow  strips  of  a  whole  bullock's  skin  was  not  sufficient 
to  reach  the  bottom. 

While  thus  cheerftdly  enjoying  the  interesting  scenery  we  were 
joined  by  several  Euma  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  rather 
disturbed  our  sil^it  contemplation;  But  their  own  character  was 
not  wholly  uninteresting,  for  several  of  them  were  distinguished 
from  the  common  Songhay  people  by  the  glossy  lustre  and  the 
lighter  hue  of  tjheir  skin ;  their  features  also  were  more  regular, 
^d  their  eyes  more  expressive.  AH,  of  them  wore,  as  an  out- 
ward token  of  their  descent,  a  red  bandage  about  two  inches  wide 
over  the  shawl  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  their  fiace,  and  a 
leathern  belt  hanging  loose  over  the  right  shoulder,  ready  to  be 
&stened  roimd  the  waist  at  the  first  signal  of  danger.  Several  of 
them  were  also  distinguished  by  their  better  style  of  dress,  which 
betokened  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  As  for 
smoking,  all  the  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  this  great  river 
seemed  to  b^  equally  fond  of  it  The  pipe  is  scarcely  ever  out 
of  their  mouth.  While  smoking  they  keep  their  mouth  covered, 
after  the  fishion  which  they  have  learned  from  the  TawareL 
The  head  of  the  pipe  sticks  out  from  below  the  shawL 
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At  length  the  camels  arrivei  They  had  been  called  back  by 
mistake  from  the  upper  road  which  they  were  pursuing  into  the 
difl&cult  swampy  ground  which  we  ourselves  had  traversed.  A 
large  comfortable  dwelling  of  matting,  or  "biige,"  as  it  is  called^ 
was  erected  on  the  sand-hills  for  the  sheikh  and  his  companions ; 
but  I  had  my  tent  pitched  near  the  fine  group  of  date  palms,  and 
firom  this  point  I  made  the  subjoined  sketch,  which  will  impart  to 
the  reader  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  place. 

Here  we  remained  the  following  day,  when  I  was  roused  at  a 
very  early  hour  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  in  Bamba,  which 
could  not  but  recall  to  my  mind  the  fate  of  the  enterprising  but 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  who  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  staid 
here  a  couple  of  hours  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  fowls,  and 
thus  to  have  given  leisure  to  the  Tawarek,  lower  down  the  river, 
to  collect  together  and  impede  his  passage;  a  story  which  is  also 
related  with  regard  to  Gogo  and  some  other  places  along  the  riv- 
er, though  it  is  more  probable  that  his  chief  reason  for  making  a 
halt  near  the  principal  places  along  the  river  was  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  and  more  particularly  in  order  to 
make  astronomical  observations. 

Rising  at  an  early  hour,  while  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  I 
enjoyed  an  hour's  pleasing  reverie  on  my  favorite  rock  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  overhanging  the  river.  Although  in  full  agitation  the 
day  before,  this  morning  its  surfece  was  unruffled,  and  several 
boats  were  crossing  over  toward  the  island. 

I  afterward  called  upon  my  protector.  One  of  his  younger 
brothers,  Sidi  Tlemfn,  had  the  preceding  day  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit  as  he  was  passing  through  this  country,  and  when  I  was 
-  ascending  the  sandy  hUl,  on  the  slope  of  which  their  matting 
dweUilig  had  been  erected,  he  came  out  to  meet  pie,  and  compU- 
miented  me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  He  was  a  respectable 
man,  with  a  very  pleasing  countenance,  and  had  with  him  his  son, 
a  most  beautiful  boy  of  seven  years. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  noble  femily  this  was.  They 
were  all  sons  of  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Kunti,  the  chief  who  received 
Major  Laing  in  A'zawad.  First,  Mukhtar,  Bakay's  elder  brother, 
who  succeeded  to  his  fether  when  that  chief  had  succumbed  to  an 
epidemic  fever  which  raged  in  A'zawad,  just  at  the  time  of  Major 
_  Laing's  arrival,  and  who  died  in  1847 ;  then  Sidi  Mohamrned,  a 
mto  with  a  truly  princely  demeanor ;  then  El  Bakay  himself; 
next,  *Abidin,  likewise  well  deserving  the  distinguished  position 
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of  a  chie^  although  he  differed  in  politics  fix)ln  IBH  Bakay ;  then 
HaTniTift,  a  man  with  whom  I  did  not  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed, but  who  was  represented  by  all  as  a  noble  man ;  Sidi  Ilemfn ; 
B^bd  Alimed ;  and  Sidi  A'mmer.  This  latter  is  the  yoimgest, 
but  certainly  not  the  least  noble  of  the  fisunily.  While  on  a  visit 
to  S6koto,  together  with  his  brother,  El  Bakdy,  he  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  people  and  obtained  their  fevor  more  gener- 
ally than  his  elder  brother.  A^wate  is  the  only  member  of  this 
femily  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  learning,  does  not  seem  to 
contribute  much  to  its  honor ;  but,  even  in  his  case,  we  must  take 
into  accoimt  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  not  judge  of  him  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  nobility. 

The  light  dwelling  which  had  been  ereoted  for  my  protector, 
silnple  as  it  was^  was  spacious  and  elegant,  affording  a  very  cool 
resting-place  during  the  heat  of  the  day.    It  was  of  an  oblong 

CI  1 1  I  I  »^  shape,  measuring  about  20  feet  by  9,  with 
r— I  J  two  doors  opposite  each  other,  a  large  angar 
u  n  t  ,  yy  j^^  forming  a  comfortable  resting-place.  The 
mats  of  whidi  these  huts  are  constructed  are  very  large  and  ex- 
cellently woven,  the  huts  being  supported  by  a  frame-work  of 
slender  bushes.  But  the  hut,  although  very  pleasant,  was  too 
crowded,  and,  during  the  hot  hours  of  noon,  I  retired  to  a  group 
of  magnificent  gerredh-trees  which  overshaded  the  cemetery,  lying 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  village,  and,  interwoven  by  a  dense 
growth  of  creeperd,  afforded  a  most  agreeable  shade,  such  as  I  had 
never  before  observed  in  the  case  of  this  tree. 

Together  with  the  adjoining  tobacco-fields,  which  were  just  ex- 
hibiting their  freshest  green,  this  cemetery  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  barren  country  fiurther  north,  which,  although  broken 
by  a  dhaye,  or  pond,  of  considerable  size,  and  excellently  adapted 
for  the  cultiyation  of  rice^  has  neither  trees  nor  bushes,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  isc^ted  date  palms  surrounding  the 
border  of  the  pond. 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  fix)m  the  inhabit- 
ants a  small  supply"  of  rice  and  butter,  as  they  asserted  that  their 
means  were  so  reduced  that  they  were  sustaining  themselves  en- 
tirely on  b^rgu,  or  native  grass ;  but  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
liey  made  this  statement  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  At  all 
evente  tobacco  was  the  only  article  they  offered  for  sale,  the  to* 
bacco  of  BAmba,  called  "  sherikfye,"  being  fiur-fisuned  along  the 
Niger  and  much  sought  after,  although  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
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"  tdbow^"  the  tobacco  of  E'gedesk  Of  b^rgu  they  have  an  un- 
limited supply ;  and  I  tasted  here  the  hcmey-water  which  they 
prepare  from  it,  but  found  it  insipid,  besides  being  slightly  pur- 
gative, not  unlike  the  maddi,  or  g6reba  water,  in  H4usa. 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 


THE  DESERT. — COUNTRY  ALONG  THE  BORDER  OF  THE  RIVER. — 
GREATEST  NARROWING. — SOUTHEASTERLY  BEND. 

A  SLIGHT  £edl  of  rain,  and  then  a  thunder-storm,  which,  how- 
ever, passed  over  our  heads  without  discharging  itself,  delayed  our 
departure  in  the  ailemoon,  and,  the  camels  having  been  sent  to  a 
great  distance  for  a  little  pasture,  it  was  p$st  five  o'clock  when  we 
left  our  camping-ground.  A  numerous  crowd  of  Ruma,  Songhay, 
and  I'mdshagh  having  assembled  to  witness  my  departure,!  dis- 
tributed a  good  many  small  presents  among  them,  reser^ng  the 
few  articles  of  value  which  I  still  possessed  for  mightier  chiefe. 

Having  crossed,  dStei  a  march  of  two  miles,  a  backwater  much 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  at  present  almost  dry,  we  had  the  fad- 
dama  or  bot-ha  of  the  river  close  on  our  right,  while  the  open  wa- 
ter was  at  about  an  hour's  inarch  distance.  Here  a  considerable 
amount  of  cultivation  was  seen,  a  good  many  grounds  for  com  and 
tobacco  being  laid  out  and  connected  with  the  river  by  channels, 
through  which  the  water,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inunda- 
tion, approached  closely,  and  rendered  irrigation  very  easy*  but, 
unfortunately,  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  rising  in  a  tremendous  bat- 
tery of  clouds,  and  enveloping  the  whole  country  in  a  dense  mass 
of  sand,  did  not  allow  of  any  exact  observations  being  made.  The 
many  channels  which  here  intersected  our  road  proved  a  disagree- 
able Hinderance  in  our  "hurried- march,  and  although  the  clouds 
passed  by  without  bringing  any  rain,  yet  darkness  set  in  before 
we  had  reached  our  destination,  and,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
prevented  my  noticing  the  whole  character  of  the  district 

But  the  inconvenience  soon  increased  when  we  entered  upon 
the  swampy,  grassy  boiider  of  the  riv^r;  for,  although  a  small  fire, 
on  the  dry  shore  to  our  left,  held  out  to  my  companions,  who  were 
traveling  almost  without  supplies,  the- prospect  of  a  rather  poor 
supper,  a  long  line  of  fires  in  tiie  midst  of  the  river  promised  them 
better  fare.    Without  regarding  therefore,  the  difficulties  of  the 

V6l.  m.— F  f 
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ground  and  the  daxknesa  of  the  night,  we  made  straight  for  them. 
My  friends  were  not  even  deterred  when  we  reached  a  narrow 
dike  scarcely  fit  for  one  horse,  and  in  great  decay,  and  which  the 
guide  declared  to  be  the  only  path  leading  through  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter separating  us  jfrom  the  encampment.  Thus  we  boldly  entered 
upon  this  dike,  but  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards 
when  it  was  pronounced,  even  by  these  people,  so  well  accustomed 
to  an  amphibious  life,  to  be  totally  impracticable,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  retrace  our  steps.  While  engaged  in  this  most  danger- 
ous proceeding,  my  servant,  the  Gatr6ni,  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent, felling,  with  his  horse,  down  the  dike  into  the  water ;  and  al- 
though, with  his  native  agHity,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  him- 
self, with  a  few  contusions,  from-  his  unpleasaat  situation,  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  horse  out  from  the  hollow  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  my  compariions  asserting  that  it  was  dead,  and  want- 
ing to  leave  it  behind.  At  length  we  got  J^way  from  the  dike, 
and,  finding  a  ford  through  the  water,  we  reached  the  encamp- 
ment, which  was  pitched  on  a- narrow  neck  of  grassy  land,  and 
completely  dazzled  us  with  the  glare  of  its  many  fires,  comipg,  as 
we  did^  out  of  the  darkness.  Froni  the  opposite  side  of  the^  river, 
two  hamlets  of  Songhay,  called  Inzammen  and  Takankamte,  were 
visible  likewise  by  their  fires. 

The  .encampment  belonged  to  some  Kfl  e'  Siik,  who  manifested 
a  rather  thievish  disposition ;  and,  although,  not  altogether  inhos- 
pitable, they  were  unable  to  treat  my  companions  well,  as  in  the 
swampy  lowland  there  was  an  entire  want  of  fire- wood.  It  was 
one  of  those  encampments  which  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  ruin  my  health,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  dew  which 
fell  during  the  night  Meanwhile  my  servant,  who  was  a  most 
faithful  person,  was  searching  the  greater  part  of  the  night  for  his 
pistols,  which  in  his  fall  he  had  lost  in  the  swamp. 

Friday^  May  26^.  While  my  companions  still  lagged  behind  in 
order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  lost  supper  by  a  good 
'breakfest,  I  set  off  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
the  swampy  ground;  and,  fearing  lest  we  might  again  be  entan- 
gled in  these  interminable  low  grounds,  we  kept  at  a  considerable  . 
distance  from  the  river,  over  the  gentle  sandy  downs,  bare  at  first,  - 
but  afterward  dad  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  grass.  But 
some  of  our  companions  who  overtook  us  would  not  allow  us  to 
pursue  our  northeasterly  direction,  and  led  us  back  again  to  the 
border  of  a  broad  swampy  sheet  of  water,  which  is  called  Terarart, 
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and  at  this  spot  formed  a  shallow  water  full  of  water-plants  and 
geese,  but  gradually  widening  to  a  very  extensive  swamp,  which 
again  increased  to  a  large  open  branch.  The  river,  however, 
which  was  now  almost  at  its  lowest  level,  must  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  when  the 
downs  of  snow-white  sand,  which  at  present  separated  the  princi- 
pal trunk  from  the  swamp,  must  appear  like  a  narrow  sand-bank 
in  the  midst  of  the  water. 

Behind  these  downs,  but  separated  from  the  main  branch  by  a 
smaller  creek,  called  "  the  false  river,"  Eghirreu-n-baho,  lies  the 
hamlet  E'gedesh,  which  at  the  present  season  waa  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  being  scattered  over  the  islands  in  the  river.  The 
three  villages  Garbame,  E'm-n-Tab6rak,  and  Nsh^rifen,  are  situa- 
ted on  its  opposite  southern  bank. 

Exchanging  at  this  remarkable  spot  our  eapt-northeasterly  di- 
rection for  an  eastTSoutheasterly  one,  we  encamped,  after  a  march 
of  three  miles  and  a  half,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  under- 
wood which  girded  its  shores,  and  after  a  short  time  we  were  here 
joined  by  El  Bakay.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  this 
place,  at  the  downs  called  Ghadir,  this  large  backwater  joins  the 
river,  and  here,  when  we  pursued  oux  march  in  the  afternoon,  we 
ascended  for  a  while  a  higher  level,  consisting  of  sandstone  rock 
in  a  state  of  great  decomposition;  but  after  a  march  of  three  miles, 
again  descended  to  its  shores,  the  river  being  here  ftdl  of  green 
islands,  with  plenty  of  fine  cattle.  Two  miles  fexther  on,  we  en- 
camped in  a  place  called  Tewflaten,  or  Stewflaten,  at  the  side  of  a 
rather  poor  encampment  of  the  K^-Tebank^Srit  Notwithstand- 
ing their  poor  condition,  the  people  slaughtered  two  oxen  on  our 
behalf 

I  had  this  day  still  ferther  cause  to  feel  satisfied  that  we  were 
traveling  along  the  north,  and  not  along  the  south  side  of  the  riv- 
er; for  while  we  ourselves  had  but  a  shght  shower,  besides  sum- 
mer lightning  the  whole  of  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon a  considerable  fell  of  rain  took  place  beyond  the  river  in 
A'ribinda. 

Before  we  started  I  began  conversing  with  the  people  of  the 
encampment  (the  chief  of  whom,  a  man  of  renowned  valor,  is 
called  Hammalati)  in  a  cheerful  nianner ;  whereupon  they  praised 
me  as  an  excellent  man,  but  made,  at  the  same  time,  the  candid 
avowal  that  the  preceding  night,  when  I  did  not  speak  a  word, 
they  felt  a  great  antipathy  toward  me.     ^ 
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Having  proceeded  at  a  tolerable  rate  as  far  as  this  place,  we  here 
once  more  relapsed  into  our  usual  slow  mode  of  progress ;  and  af- 
ter a  short  march  of  scarcely  three  miles  over  a  groimd  steewn 
with  pebbles  and  small  stones,  and  clad  only  vrith  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, we  encamped  dose  to  the  steep  bank  which  descended  to- 
ward the  river  oppoate  the  island  of  Zamgoy,  for  here  we  were 
told  was  the  residence  of  Sadaktu,  the  chief  who  had  levied  such 
heavy  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bamba.  As  the 
country  itself  did  not  present  any  features  of  interest,  it  was  some 
recompense  to  me  for  the  delay  we  met  with  in  this  place  that  the 
character  of  the  river  was  remarkable ;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  possible,  I  prepared  myself  a  resting-place  on  the  slope 
of  the  bank,  which  was  thickly  overgrown  with  small  trees. 

It  is  here  that  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district  through  which 
the  river  takes  its  course  is  first  perceptible.  The  western  end  of 
a  small  island  is  entirely  surrounded  by  large  granite  blocks, 
which  have  given  to  the  island  the  remarkable  name  of  Tah6nt- 
n-6ggish,  clearly  indicating  that  even  the  natives  themsdves  re- 
gard this  place,  for  him  who  comes  down  the  river,  as  the  "en- 
trance-rock," or  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district.        ^ 

The  island  of  Zamgoy  lies  nearer  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
seems  to  b^  of  considerable  extent,  densely  clothed  with  trees,  and 
containing  a  small  hamlet  or  adabay.  Besides  the  view  of  the 
river,  and  a  walk  now  and  then  over  the  desert  ground  in  our 
neighborhood,  where  I  observed  the  ruins  of  some  stone  dwell- 
ings, I  had  plenty  of  occupation  during  this  and  the  thtee  follow- 
ing days  which  we  remained  here  in  conversing  with  lie  natives. 

Sadaktu  himself  was  very  unwell,  and  greatly  wanted  my  med- 
ical assistance ;  but  after  I  had  made  him  feel  the  efficacy  of  tnj 
niedicines  so  strongly  that  he  declared  every  evil  to  be  removed 
fifom  his  body,  he  did  not  reward  my  zeal  with  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  milk.  I  therefore  could  not  help  observing,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  the  most  niggardly  chief  I  had 
ever  met  with.  There  were,  however,  others  who  were  more  so- 
cial and  communicative,  if  not  more  liberal,  than  this  chief.  There 
was,  first,  a  wealthy  and  good-looking  man  of  the  name  of  Jemfl, 
of  Ae  K^l-Burrum  or  the  people  of  Burrum,  who  evidently  orig- 
inate in  a  mixture  of  free  Songhay  people  and  Tmdshagh,  and  he 
himself  seemed  to  unite  in  a  certain  degree  the  qualities  of  these 
different  nations,  while  his  rich  dress  and  his  embonpoint  proved 
that  he  was  not  an  austere  inhabitant  of  the  desert    A  great  deal 
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of  trouble  was  caused  me  by  aiiother  man  of  the  name  of  Simsim, 
the  son  of  Sidi  A'mmer,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers,  a  very 
rich  A'm6shagh,  who  was  totally  blind,  but  who,  nevertheless,  ex- 
pected me  to  restore  his  sight ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  my  friend 
El  Bakay  confirmed  him  in  this  belief,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him 
some  handsome  presents  for  himself. 

This  person  also  had  the  stately  appearance  peculiar  to  all  these 
easterly  Tawarek,  who  seem  to  have  enriched  themselves  with 
the  spoil  of  the  native  Songhay  population,  the  latter  having  in 
a  great  measure  been  reduced  by  them  to  the  condition  of  serfe. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  a  very  proud  bearing,  but  nevertheless, 
upon  nearer  acquaintance,  they  proved  to  be  of  a  very  cheerful 
disposition ;  and,  although  of  a  wild  character  and  of  warlike  pro- 
pensities, they  have  an  easy  temper,  and  are  not  difficult  to  manage. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  fix>m  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken 
seventy  cows  and  ten  slaves,  joined  us  here  in  the  endeavor  to 
recover  their  property.  They  earnestly  begged  me  to  be  the  me- 
diator between  them  a«d  that  hostile  chief;  and  I  was  very  glad 
when,  after  a  good  deal  of  dispute,  the  chief  returned  half  of  the 
spoil.  It  was  here  also  that  I  learned  that  the  whole  population 
of  A'lr,  under  the  command  of  Haj  Abdtiwa,  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Dfnnik,  or  Awelfmmiden-w^n-Bodhal,  and  the 
Ar^wan,  or  K^l-gei^s.  The  tribe  of  the  Kfl-fadaye  enjoy  a  great 
name  in  this  region ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  former  times,  they 
occupied  a  much  more  conspicuous  position  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent Even  El  Bakay  himself  had  taken  a  wife  froiia  that  tribe ; 
and  I  was  also  informed  here  that  they  lay  claim  to  a  descent 
fix)m  sherffe, 

We  had  a  storm  almost  every  day  during  our  stay  in  this  place ; 
but,  although  we  ourselves  had  very  little  else  than  a  disagreeable 
sand-wind,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  A'ri- 
bfnda.  In  one  of  these  thunder-storms  we  nearly  lost  our  camels, 
which,  headed  by  one  of  their  companions  that  had  lately  come 
firom  A'zawad,  were  making  straight  for  that  district,  their  be- 
loved home,  and  had  proceeded  a  distance  of  some  miles  before 
they  were  overtaken.  / 

Wednesday,  May  Slsi.  At  length  we  pursued  our  journey,  but 
only  for  a  short  march  of  two  hours;  and  I  was  so  disgusted  at 
the  repeated  delays  and  sham  traveling,  that  I  prayed  earnestly 
that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  deliver  me  from  this  sort  of 
bondage;    Throughout  our  march,  the  bare  desert,  here  consisting' 
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of  stony  ground,  torn  by  many  small  channels,  closely  crept  np  to 
the  fertile  bed  of  the  river,  where  a  green  swampy  lowland  gird- 
ed the  present  reduced  sheet  of  water.  Among  the  stones  with 
which  the  ground  Was  covered,  fine  white  and  red  striped  rock 
was  discernible ;  and  I  observed  another  island,  with  a  rocky 
point,  toward  the  west 

The  ground  where  we  encamped  was  bleak  in  the  extreme, 
without  any  shade,  although  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us 
there  was  a  fine  grove  of  gerredh;  but  as  these  trees  adorned  a 
cemetery,  my  companions,  from  superstitious  motives,  were  too 
much  afraid  to  choose  that  place  for  their  encampment  Although 
our  c9.mping-ground  was  excessively  hot,  I  was  agreeably  suiprised 
to  find  the  water  of  the  river  so  pleasantly  cool  at  a  time  when  the 
sun  was  high,  and  could  only  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  the 
rocky  character  of  the  channel  and  to  its  considerable  depth. 
Nevertheless,  crocodiles,  as  well  as  river-horses,  were  numerous. 

In  this  unprotected  ground  we  remained  not  only  this,  but  the 
following  day,  although  the  place  was  as  uncomfortable  for  the 
people,  who  were  almost  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  animals,  who  found  nothing  to  eat  here. 
The  sheikh  had  gone  in  the  morning  to  visit  Sadaktu,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Zamgoy,  and  from  thence  did  not  join  us  until  late  in  the 
evening.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  had  had ;  and  it  was 
here  that,  about  noon,  we  discovered  in  my  tent  a  large  black, 
poisonous  arachncea,  or  spider,  the  body  of  which  measured  al- 
most two  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  like  my  companions  from 
Timbuktu  had  never  seen.  The  Tawarek  were  so  disgusted  at 
the  sight,  that  while  I  was  attentively  looking  at  it,  after  we  had 
killed  it,  they  threw  it  hastily  away  with  their  swords,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  it  again ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  abominable  creature  to  be  found  in  these  regions. 

The  excessive  heat  rendered  a  thunder-storm  which  we  had  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  highly  acceptable,  especially  as 
the  heavy  gale  was  followed  by  a  light  rain,  which  greatly  re- 
lieved the  burning  heat  of  the  sandy  soil;  It  was  highly  amusing 
to  me  to  observe  also,  this  time,  that  although  a  large  leathern 
tent  had  been  pitched  for  the  sheikh,  nevertheless,  as  was  always 
the  case  when  a  thunder-storm  arose,  every  body  hastened  to  carry 
his  treasures,  especially  the  saddles  and  bdoks,  under  cover  of  my 
small  European  tent,  which  had  now  withstood  more  than  four 
years'  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  was  mended  and  patched  in 
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such  a  manner  that  the  origmal  material  was  scarcely  discern- 
ible. 

Friday y  June  2d.  We  at  length  left  this  place,  but  only  to  move 
on  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  an  encampment  of  a 
wealthy  man  of  the  name  of  Sidi  Ilemfn,  who,  although  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  the  Ptilbe,  was  living  among  the  Tawarek,  and 
had  been  settled  in  the  place  for  a  great  many  years.  The  con- 
trast between  the  open  river,  bordered  by  the  green  grassy  low- 
lands, which  at  present  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  retiring  waters, 
and  the  bleak  desert  which  closely  approached  it,  was  very  re- 
markable, especially  a  short  distance  before  we  reached  the  en- 
campment, where  an  extensive  sandy  eminence  excluded  for  a 
while  the  view  of  the  river,  and  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  of 
the  poisonous  feman,  and  the  short  herbage  called  "ellob,"  made 
one  fancy  one's  self  transported  into  the  heart  of  the  desert 

Along  the  former  part  of  our  road  the  low  shore  of  the  river 
had  been  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  b^gu,  but  here 
there  was  none,  and  the  poor  camels  again  fiured  very  badly.  In 
the  whole  of  this  district  along  the  river,  where  trees  are  very 
scanty,  the  camel  is  reduced  to  the  diet  of  b;frgu,  although  it  by 
no  means  agrees  with  animals  accustomed  to  the  food  of  the  young 
acacia-trees  and  the  dry  herbage  of  the  desert  All  circumstances 
considered,  my  camels  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  my  k;ind  friend  and  protector  looking  about 
for  soine  fresh  animajs  to  enable  me  to  reach  more  favored  regions. 
He  therefore  determined  to  set  out  from  this  point  to  the  nearest 
of  his  "  kissib,"  or  herds  of  camels,  while  we  were  to  wait  for  him 
at  a  place  called  Tin-sherifen. 

The  river,  which,  in  its  present  state,  was  about  900  yards  fix)m 
our  camp,  had  here  a  very  shallow,  and  not  at  all  an  imposing 
appearance,  although  a  few  miles  below  it  enters  a  very  rocky 
district,  where  it  is  inclosed  by  steep  banks  and  broken  by  inlets 
and  clifl&.  Four  boats  were  lying  on  the  Bhore.  The  place  was 
called  Ig6maren. 

The  encampment  of  Sidi  Ilemfn  was  large,  consisting  of  very 
.spacious  leath^nv  tents,  where  Tawarek  and  Fiilbe,'  and  some 
Arabs  also,  were  living  together  in  peaceful  commimity.  Al- 
though they  are  tolerably  wealthy,  they  have  only  asses,  and  no 
horses.  A  good  many  Tawarek  joined  us  here  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival, and,  while  I  rewarded  the  most  respectable  among  them 
with  a  small  present  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  had  some  difficulty 
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in  satisfying  a  more  powerM  lord  of  the  name  of  Mfki,  the  son 
of  El^sa ;  and  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  satisfy  his  companion, 
or  "  ^nhad,"  who,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  Europe,  raised  his 
pretensions  mtich  higher  than  his  master. 

The  blind  Simsim  also  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  and  troub- 
led me  not  a  little  with  begging  a  remedy  for  his  blindness. 
Among  other  chiefe,  there  was  one  whose  name  seemed  to  me 
rather  remarkable,  as  he  called  himself  El  I'sfahani ;  but  what  h^ 
or  his  ancestors  had  to  do  with  the  famojas  town  of  I'sfahan  I  . 
cbuld  not  make  out  Sfdi  YlemSn  treated  us  well  with  a  nupiber 
of  large  dishes  of  rice,  but  the  food  being  prepared  without  any 
salt,  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  it,  and  was  the  more  grateful  at  being 
furnished  in  the  evening  with  a  rich  supply  of  milk. 

Salurday^  June  Zd.  While  my  protector  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  desert,  I,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  continued  my 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  now  almost  be- 
come a  second  home  to  me,  and  with  its  many  backwaters,  islands, . 
and  clifl&j  afforded  me  a  never-failing,  source  of  interest  About 
half  a  mile  beyond  our  encampment  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former 
settlement  or  dwelling-place,  after  which  the  sandy  downs  receded 
a  little  from  the  bank,  affording  comfortable  ground  for  a  good 
number  of  Tawarek  encampments.  Having  then  lefl  on  our  right 
an  extensive  swampy  lowland,  which,  during  the  highest  state.of 
the  river,  becomes  inundated,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
rocky  district,  through  which  the  river  has  to  pass.  After  a  very 
short  march,  we  encamped  in  a  place  called  Himberfmme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indisposition  of  my  friend  Mohammed  ben  Khottar. 

The  slope  where  we  halted  was  very  handsomely  adorned  with 
fine  shady,  tab6rak,  and  the  river  was  here  free  fiom  rocks,  being 
divided  into  two  branches  by  a  low  sand-bank,  while  a  mile  high- 
er up  a  mighty. ledge  of  granite  rocks  projected  into  the  water. 
But  about  1000  yards  below  our  halting-place  the  river  presented 
a  very  wild  aspect,  a  considerable  rocky  island,  consisting  of  im- 
mense granite  blocks,  together  with  a  rocky  ledge  projecting  from 
the  high  bank,  shutting  in  half  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  forc- 
ing it,  with  a  direction  from  S,  SO""  E.  to  N.  80**  W.,  into  a  chan-. 
nel  of  probably  not  more  Ihan  350  jrards  broad.  This  remarkable 
place,  where  the  river,  when  it  is  fall,  must  form  a  very  powerful 
current,  is  called  Tin-alshiden. 

The  heat  of  the  day  having  passed  by,  we  continued  our  m^rch, 
cutting  off  the  bend  of  the  river  over  a  ground  which  was  at  first 
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bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  after  a  wliile  became  over- 
grown with  stunted  talha-trees,  a  few  siwak,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  retem ;  till,  after  a  march  of  two  miles,  the  river  again  ap- 
proached on  our  right,  being  here  free  from  rocks,  and  bordered 
by  a  grassy  lowland  richly  clad  with  the  famous  b^gu.  On  our 
left,  a  few  tobacco  plantations  gave  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  although  on  this  side  only  a 
nomadic  encampment  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  a 
hamlet  appeared.  The  whole  of  this  district  belongs  to  Tin- 
shertfen. 

As  the  river  takes  here  a  very  winding  course,  meandering 
along  between  steep  banks,  we  again  left  it  at  some  distance  on 
our  right,  ascending  from  a  low  swampy  inlet  upon  higher  ground, 
where  we  passed  another  Tawarek  encampment,  and  then,  as 
darkness  was  setting  in,  we  again  descended  to  the  green  shore, 
where  the  river  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by  islands.  Parallel  with 
the  bank,  a  shallow  grassy  swamp  stretched  along,  and  from  be- 
yond the  southern  bank,  a  little  higher  up,  a  village  was  seen. 
On  the  lai^est  of  the  islands,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
nearest  to  our  side,  was  the  residence  of  Kara,  the  father  of  a 
young  man  named  Sala,.  one  of  the  pupils  of  El  Bakay.  This  was 
the  reason  why  my  companions,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  evening,  and  although  the  island  was  at  present  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  deep  channel,  entertained  the  absurd  idea 
of  crossing  over  to  the  latter.  It  was  only  after  much  uncertainty, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  that  we  decided  upon  encamping  on 
the  narrow  neck  between  the  swamp  and  the  river. 

In  this  place  we  remained  the  four  following  days,  my  protector 
not  returning  until  the  third  day,  and  my  patience  was  again  put 
to  a  severe  triaL  But,  altogether,  the  stay  here  was  not  so  unin- 
teresting, as  we  received  a  great  many  visits  from  the  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  neighboring  districts.  First  there  came  Kara,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  a  stately-looking  old  man,  dressed  in  a  fine  white 
tobe,  with  a  white  shawl  ro\ind  his  head.  Having  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  he  stated,  without  the  subject  being  brought 
forward  by  myself  that  about  fifty  years  ago  a  Christian  had  come 
down  the  river  in  a  large  boat  with  a  white  tent,  and  the  river 
being  then  full,  had  passed  without  any  accident  the  rocky  pas- 
sage ahead  of  us.  But  he  added  that  the  K^-terarart  had  attack- 
ed him  at  Zamgoy.  Park  had  passed  tjiis  place  in  the  morning, 
while  he  (Kara)  was  encamped  with  his  people  on  the  sandy 
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downs  of  A'ribfnda.  This  chief  himself,  although  he  was  not  at 
all  hospitable,  had  really  something  in  his  demeanor  which  might 
indicate  a  descent  fix)m  a  nobler  stock,  but  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  less  noble 
tribes  of  the  Tawarek  in  general.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  whole  district,  Tin-sherifen,  is  taken  firom 
th^  supposed  origin  of  these  people — ^from  sherffe.  And  here  in 
this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  one  of  Burrum,  where 
the  great  river,  after  having  made  this  remarkable  bend  into  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  changes  its  easterly  course  into  a  southeasterly 
one,  we  must  evidently  look  for  the  earliest  Mohammedan  settlers 
along  the  Niger. 

I  here  also  first  came  into  more  intimate  relation  with  that  re- . 
markable  tribe  the  K^  e'  Suk,  who  seem  to  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  attention  among  these  nomadic  tribes,  although  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  elucidate  all  the  points,  connected  with  their  history,  for 
they  themselves  take  very  little  interest  in  historical  fiicts,  and  if 
there  exist  written  records  they  are  not  generally  known.  But 
this  much  is  certain,  that  these  K(3  e'  Siik  have  been  so  called 
from  a  place,  Suk,  or  at  least  generally  called  Suk,*  situated  at 
the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  this  point,  and  six  from 
G6g6,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  place  in 
former  times,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Sonni  'AH,  the  great  predecessor  of  the  still  greater 
conqueror  Haj  Mohammed  A'skid.  The  original  name  of  this 
place  I  did  uQt  succeed  in  making  out,  but  it  is  no  doubt  that 
very  place  which,  by  El  Bekrif  and  other  Arab  geographers,  aft- 
er tiie  name  of  the  tribe,  has  been  called  Tademdkket,  and  which, 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ruled  over  this  r^on. 

This  large  and  well-built  tow!n  appears  to  have  be6n  the  centre 
of  various  tribes,  although  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  my  in- 
formants were  right  when  they  asserted  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  ttving  there,  together  with  the  HogAr  and  the  Kdlowl,  as 
from  this  statement,  if  it  were  true,  we  should  have  in  this  place 

♦  The  reader  need  not  be  under  the  impression  that  the  name  "sifk  "  indicates 
Arabic  influence,  for  the  word  is  of  the  most  extensire  Semitic  range. 

t  El  Bekrl,  who  is  the  only  reliable  authority,  in  the  edition  of  de  Slane,  p.  181, 
et  seq.  The  distance  of  nine  dajs  from  G<5gd,  according  to  £1  Bekii,  is  to  b3  re- 
garded as  the  rate  for  heanlj-laden  caravans,  corresponding  well  to  six  days  of 
light  camels  or  mehdra.  See  the  itinerary  from  Tawdt  to  this  place,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Of  the  (erroneous)  derivation  of  ^e  name  of  the  town,  I  have  spoken  on 
a  former  occasion.    See  caUe,  p.  835. 
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a  mucli  more  remarkable  example  of  a  community  founded  by 
several  Berber  tribes  together  than  is  afforded  by  the  history  of 
A'gadea  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Suk  has  settled  upon 
this  tribe,  who  still  form  quite  a  separate  body,  being  distinguished 
from  the  neighboring  tribes  for  their  leaning  and  peaceable  pur- 
suits. 

Besides  several  respectable  men  of  this  tribe,  I  received  a  visit 
also  from  Ndssaru,  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefe  named  Kho- 
z^maten.  She  was  one  of  the  finest  women  that  I  saw  in  this 
coimtry.  Her  decent  apparel  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
her  beauty,  for  over  her  imder-gown  she  wore  an  upper  garment 
of  red  and  black  silk,  in  alternate  stripes,  which  she  occasionally 
drew  over  her  head.  Her  features  were  remarkable  for  their  soft 
expression  and  regularity,  but  her  person  rather  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency, which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Tawarek.  Seeing  that 
I  took  an  interest  in  her,  she  half-joldngly  proposed  that  I  should 
marry  her ;  and  I  declared  myself  ready  to  take  her  with  me  if 
one  of  my  rather  weak  camels  should  be  found  able  to  support 
her  weight.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  I  presented  her  with  a  look-  * 
ing-glass,  which  I  was  always  accustomed  to  give  to  the  most 
handsome  woman  in  an  encampment,  the  rest  receiving  nothing 
but  needles.  She  returned  the  next  day  with  some  of  her  rela- 
tions, who  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  comeliness,  and 
who  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  me,  not  less  than  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakdy.  These  noble  Tawdrek  ladies  furnished  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  extreme  liberty  which  the  females  be- 
longing to  this  tribe  enjoy ;  Mid  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see 
the  pipe  pass  continually  from  their  mouths  to  those  of  the  men, 
and  from  the  latter  back  again  into  the  mouths  of  the  women. 
In  other  respects,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  surpass  the  female 
portion  of  the  population  of  Tadem^kka,  of  whose  virtue  El  Bekrf 
speaks  in  rather  doubtftil  terms. 

Less  agreeable  than  the  company  of  these  people  was  the  arri- 
val of  the  blind  Simsim,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  rather  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  having  his  sight  restored,  although 
my  friend  had  contrived  to  get  from  him  a  present  of  a  camel  and 
a  female  slave.  We  were  here  also  at  length  joined  by  A'hmed 
"Wadawi,  the  principal  pupil  of  the  sheikh,  whom  I  scarcelj  ex- 
pected to  see  again ;  but,  being  fully  aware  of  the  slow  and  delib- 
erate character  of  his  master,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  could  never 
come  too  late.    Altogether  I  was  glad  that  he  had  arrived,  for^ 
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although  J^t  to  make  great  pretensions,  and  being  inspired  witit 
.too  great  zeal  for  his  creed,  he  was  nevertheless  a  cheerful  and 
good-natured  man,  and,  on  account  of  his  considerable  learning 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Tawirek  chiefs,  might  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  me  after  having  separated  from  the  sheikh.  He  had,  be- 
sides, acquired  some  useful  experience  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  straightforward  and  trustworthy  character  of  a 
Christian  and  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  on  Arab ;  for  having 
in  the  beginning  constantly  taken  th/e  part  of  my  former  guide, 
Weled  A'mmer  WalAti,  against  myself,  he  had  been  cheated  in 
return  for  his  friendship  by  that  rascal,  and,  in  order  to  get  from 
him  what  was  due  to  him,  had  been  obliged  to  pursue  him  to 
Airibfnda.  He  brought  the  news  froin  Timbiiktu  that  the  rebel 
chief  A'khbi,  whom  we  had  been  unable  to  persuade  to  return  to 
his  former  allegiance,  was  collecting  an  army  against  Alkiittabu. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  at  Tin-sherffen  the  weather  was 
excessively  hot,  the  heat  being  felt  the  more  severely,  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  shade  near  our  encampment ;  and  as  my  tent 
was  almost  insupportably  hot,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  shade  I 
wandered  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  slope  which  rose  be- 
hind our.  encampment,  and  here  lay  down  imder  a  small  hajilij, 
or  tab6rak.  From  this  spot  I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the 
river,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  features,  here  deserved  my 
full  attention,  and  even  more  than  I  was  able  at  the  time  to  be- 
stow upon  it,  as,  in  the  absence  of  my  protector,  my  companions 
were  rather  anxious  about  my  safety.  My  young  and  cheerfiil 
friend,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  was  suffering  all  this  time  from 
severe  indisposition,  so  that  I  had  no  one  to  rove  about  with  me. 
A  little  lower  down,  the  road  recedes  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  a  short  distance,  and  hence  I  am  not  able  to  lay  down  the  river, 
between  this  place  and  T6saye,  with  that  minuteness  of  detail 
which  it  deserves,  in  order  to  fiswiilitate  navigation.  Under  other 
circumstances,  I  should  have  made  a  special  drawing  of  this  re- 
markable locality  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  the  assertion  of  the  na- 
tives, that  Park,  in  his  large  boat  (his  majesty's  schooner  Joliba), 
had  passed  through  in  December  or  January  without  accident,  re- 
assured me  perfectly.  Besides,  as  I  myself  had  to  travel  all  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  by  land,  I  had  to  take  care  not  to  excite  too 
much  the  suspicions  of  the  natives. 

From  this  spot  I  had  a  cleai:  prospect  over  the  point  where  the 
river,  issuing  forth  from  between  the  islands,  is  shut  in  by  two 
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masses  of  rock,  called,  I  tliink,  Shab6r*  and  Barr6r,  which  obstruct- 
ed it  like  a  sort  of  iroh  gate,  although  the  passage  between  them, 
espedally  at  high  water,  appeared  to  be  open  and  clear.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  duriilg  the  lowest  state  of  the  riyer,  the  diflBculty 
of  th6, navigation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sand-bank  which  is 
formed  a  little  above  this  strait  between  the  islands  and  the  bank. 
On  the  island  where  the  chief  Kala  resided,  also,  a  mass  of  rock, 
which  at  times,  in  the  sunlight  of  the  afternoon,  appeared  like  a 
snow-white  boulder  of  quartz  rock,  started  forth  like  an  artificial 
terrace.  Higher  up,  the  river  was  encompassed  in  its  winding 
course  by  steep  banks ;  but,  in  one  spot,  on  the  opposite  shore,' 
where  the  sandy  downs  formed  a  recess,  a  low  grassy  headland 
or  island  was  formed,  which  at  the  time  was  enlivened  by  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  was  adorned  by  stately  trees, 
especially  a  fine  group  of  diim  palms ;  for  dum  palms  apparently 
begin  to  prevail  here,  and  lower  down  the  river  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  great  numbers.  The  slope  itself,  from  whence  I  over- 
looked this  scenery,  consisted  entirely  of  rock.  Quartz  and  mica 
slate  were  visible  every  where,  and  an  uninterrupted  ledge  of  the 
latter  mineral  set  right  across  with  an  inclination  toward  east. 
The  evenings  were  beautiful,  and  nothing  afibrded  me  greater  de- 
light than  to  walk  along  the  fine  sandy  beach  far  into  the  river. 
During  the  lowest  state  of  the  water,  this  beach  forms  a  junction 
between  the  main  land  and  the  island  where  Kala  resided. 

Our  attention  was  also  attracted  to  some  young  zangway,  the 
small  species  of  alligator,  which  every  evening  raised  their  cry 
from  the  swamp  where  they  were  left  by  their  dams.  It  sounds 
like  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  they  were 
bred  purposely  in  this  backwater,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
fidl  a  prey  to  some  larger  animal  in  the  river. 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 

TO'SAYB,  OB  THE  NARROWING  OP  THE  BTVER. — BTTRRUM;  AN- 
CIENT RELATION  TO  EGYPT. — GREAT  SOUTH-SOUTHEASTERLY 
REACH. 

At  length,  in  the  course  of  the  8th,  iny  protector  returned  from 
his  herd  of  camels,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  "  kissib,"  bringing  with 

*  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Shabor  maj  not  be  the  name  of  the  island  and 
not  of  the  rock. 
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Mm  seven  fresh  camels.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  and  a  near  relative  of  his^  of  the  name  of  Si4i  'AIL 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  came  expressly  to  ask  me  whether  one 
of  our  steam-boats  would  be  able  to  crosd  this  rocfcjr  passage,  and 
I  told  him  that,  as  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  investigate  the  char- 
acter of  the  locality  from  this  point,  I  thought  there  was  not  milch 
difficulty  for  a  small  boat  or  launch,  at  least  during  the  highest 
state  of  the  river.  In  the  evening  he  sent  me  a  small  bullock  to 
cut  up  for  our  journey,  and  a  short  time  afterward  a  camel,  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  exhausted  of  my  animals,  and 
it  now  appeared  as  if  we  were  fully  prepared  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney at  a  more  accelerated  rate 

Friday^  June  9ih.  Having  taken  leave  of  aU  the  new  friends 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  here,  I  started  at  a  rather  late 
hour,  first  keeping  along  the  shore,  but,  after  having  proceeded 
about  1400  yards,  turning  away,  and,  with  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, entering  the  stony  slope  of  the  desert  plateau,  which  here 
consisted  of  black  sandstone  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  At  this 
spot,  where  I  was  obliged  to  keep  away  frxjm  the  bank,  the  great 
rocky  ledge,  to  which  Barrdr  belongs,  crosses  the  river.  This  rock, 
not  being  illumined  to-day  by  the  sun,  exhibited  the  same  black 
character  which  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  locality,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  intercepts  the  navigation  for  larger  boats  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year. 

The  bare  rooky  slope  was  succeeded  by  sandy  downs,  which 
surrounded  and  inclosed  small  irregular  vales,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  formed  of  flmall  black  stones,  A  little  fexther  on  we 
passed  tha  locality  called  Tin-rassen,  where  Sadaktu  had  once 
vanquished  a  superior  force  led  by  ATkhbi,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  close  relation  which  subsisted  between  them,  had  come  to  at- 
tack him.  The  women,  hurrying  forth  fix)m  the  encampment, 
had  met  their  kinsfolk  with  bare  breasts,  which  they  held  forth  to 
them  as  having  suckled  their  kindred,  and  implored  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  near  relationship,  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  own 
kinsmen.  But  this  appeal  for  mercy  being  without  effect,  Sadak- 
tu and  his  handftd  of  men,  in^ired  with  fear  for  the  lives  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  had 
beaten  the  superior  force  of  his  arrogant  relation,  and  killed  mne 
free  men  of  his  tribe. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  bejrond  Tin-rassen  we  again 
reached  the  river,  at  that  remarkable  place  called  Tdsaye,  or  T6s^ 
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where  the  noble  Niger  is  compressed  between^  steep  bants  to  a 
breadth  perhaps  of  not  more  than  150  yards,  but  of  such  a  depth 
that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  bottom  has  not  been  found  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  sheikh,  who,  as  in  general,  had  slept  till 
late  in  the  morning,  overtook  us,  and  seemed  much  interested 
when  I  told  him  that  I  thought  a  small,  strong-built  steamer 
might  safely  cross  this  obstructed  passage,  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
current  being  too  strong,  it  might  be  assisted  by  chains  fastened 
to  the  rocks.  The  locality  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercourse  between  the  desert  and  the  province  of 
libtako,  as  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  in  general  prefer  crossing  the 
river  at  this  point,  which,  although  very  deep,  is  easily  passed  by 
the  camels  and  cattle,  while  in  other  places  they  have  to  swim  for 
miles. 

Immediately  beyond  this  narrowing  of  the  river  the  sandy 
downs  cease,  and  a  low  stony  level,  of  black,  dismal  color,  stretch- 
ed out  before  us.  The  river,  winding  along  this  tract  in  a  north- 
easterly bend,  and  iUumiued  by  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
scarcely  appeared  to  be  the  same  large  and  noble  stream  which  I 
had  admired  higher  up.  The  black,  stony  ground  was  torn  by 
several  small  channels,  and  being  only  sparingly  clad  with  the 
sad-looking,  poisonous  bush,  the  "  feman,"  exhibited  a  very  mel- 
anchply  appearance.  But  gradually,  as  we  descended  from. this 
rough  ground  upon  the  green  shore,  clothed  with  the  rank  grass 
of  the  b^rgu,  the  river  again  began  to  widen,  and  to  assume  its 
former  noble  diaracter,  while  a  little  ferther  on  a  large  island, 
called  v"  A'dar-n-haut^"  was  formed,  separated  fix)m  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  channel.  We  encamped  opposite  the  place  where 
the  latter  again  joins  the  principal  branch,  and  where,  in  the  pres- 
ent low  state  of  the  river,  a  ledge  of  rock  was  seen  projecting  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  water,  and  numerous  isolated  cKf& 
starting  forth  from  their  middle  course.  I  chose  my  camping- 
ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  among  the  trees, 
where  we  found  some  shelter  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day; 
and  I  even  remained  here  during  the  following  night,  although 
all  the  people  tried  to  frighten  me  with  the  assurance  that  the  li- 
ons which  infest  the  neighborhood  would  not  leave  a  bone  of  my 
horses  and  camels. 

"We  were  visited  in  this  encampment  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  island,  who,  although  belonging  to  the  mixed  tribe  of  the 
Ruma,  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  their  brethren  in 
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Bamba.  Their  chief^  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  fine  glossy  skin,  his  beautiful  black  and  Uvely 
eyes,  and  his  regular  Circassian  features.  The  dress  of  these  peo- 
ple, however,  is  every  where  the  same — white  shirts  of  the  com- 
monest and  coarsest  make,  sewed  together  of  narrow  strips  (only 
persons  of  higher  rank  a(Jor^  them  with  a  little  sil|c  embroid- 
eiy),  and  long  white  trowsers,  besides  a  miserable  bandage  of 
native  cotton  tied  round  the  head,  over  which  $ome  of  them 
wore  another  bandage  of  red  cloth.  All  of  them  had  slung  over 
their  shoulders  the  open  leathern  belt  with  which  they  gird  their 
waists  in  case  of  emergency.  The  intelligence  of  these  people 
seemed  very  limited,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  serious  conversation  with  them.  I  was,  however,  fortunately 
enabled  to  buy  some  rice  with  cotton  strips. 

Saturday y  June  lOth,  As  if  I  was  destined  to  spend  my  whole 
life  in  this  region,  we  this  day  only  moved  on  three  miles,  keep- 
ing close  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  which  here  formed  several 
islands,  and  gradually  took  a  more  sou|iierly  direction.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  river,  the  valley  of  which,  including  the 
islands,  measures  certaii^y  mor^  than  three  miles  ii^  breadth^  is 
called  Burrum,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Son- 
ghay.  There  is  a  remarkable  tradition  that  a  Pharaoh  once  came 
from  Egypt  to  this  spot,  and  again  returned.  This  story  woidd 
at  least  imply  an  early  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  should  not,  I 
think,  be  viewed  incredulously ;  for,  if  it  had  no  foundation  whatr 
ever,  it  would  certainly  attach  to  the  capita  of  the  nation  itself, 
and  not  to  a  place  which  possesses  no  great  historical  importance. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  is  the  spot  where  the  great  river,  which  here  makes  a  bend 
from  a  westeasterly  into  a  southerly  direction,  is  nearest  to  Egypt 
Let  it  be  &rther  taken  into  aocount  that  the  inhabitants  of  die 
oasis  of  Aiijila,  whfch  lies  on  the  great  commercial  road  from 
Egypt  to  these  regions,  were  the  firgt  who  opened  this  western 
part  of  Negroland  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs.  The  whole 
history  of  Songhay  points  to  Egypt;  the  itinerary  of  the  route  of 
the  Nasamones,  if  rightly  constructed,  inclines  to  this  quarter ; 
and  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  how  Herodotus,*  on  receiving 
the  news  that  so  large  a  river  was  running  eastward,  in  such  a 
northerly  latitude  as  nearly  18°,  could  conceive  the  opinion  that 
this  was  the  Upper  Nile.    Even  in  more  modem  times,  we  find 

♦  Book  U.,  chap,  xxxii.,  t^  6<Jdv  notevfUvovc  irpbc  Ci^vpov  &ve/iov. 
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£g3rptiaii  merchants  established  from  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
town  of  Bfru,  or  Walata,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Ghadames  and 
Tafil^et ;  the  principal  commerce  of  Gagho*  and  Kiikia  was  di- 
rected toward  Egjrpt,  and  the  large  commercial  entrep6t — Stik — 
of  the  laibe  of  the  Tadem^kka,  about  one  hundred^  miles  from 
Burrum,  on  that  great  high  road,  was  evidently  founded  for  that 
purpose. 

Formerly  there  were  three  villages,  containing  a  considerable 
population,  till,  about  eleven  years  ago,*  the  Fdlbe,  under  the 
conamand  of  *Abd  AUahi,  the  unde  of  the  present  ruler  of  Masina, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  very  energetic  and  warlike  chieftain,  made 
an  expedition  to  this  place  with  about  6000  hotse  and  20,000  foot 
while  the  whole  of  the  Tawarek,  the  Awelfmmiden,  Igwadaren, 
and  Tadem^kket,  collected  together  near  T6ndibi,  did  not  dare  to 
offer  them  open  battle.  Destroying,  then,  those  villages  of  Bur- 
rum,  the  Fulbe  transferred  the  whole  population,  consisting  of 
nearly  4000  people,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Giindam. 

A  good  deal  of  rice  is  here  cultivated,  the  cultivation  of  that  ar- 
ticle in  this  region. being  said  to  have  proceeded  from  this  very 
locality,  a  &ct  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  regards  the  an-, 
cient  intercourse  with  Egypt  Even  now,  those  among  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Burrum  who  belong  to  the  Tawarek  tribe  of 
the  Tademdkket  are  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  their  more 
refined  manners;  and  I  here  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  emi- 
nent men  among  them,  named  E'nnas  and  G^ed6ma,  the  latter  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  his  corpulency. 

At  the  place  where  we  chose  our  encampment,  the  low  grassy 
shore  was  greatly  compressed,  a  steep  bank  of  black  sandstone  ris- 
ing to  about  thirty  feet  elevation  close  behind  us,  and  forming  at 
the  top  a  flat  level,  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  which,  if  a  person 
turned  his  back  to  the  river,  offered  almost  the  same  view  as  the 
most  dreary  part  of  the  waste ;  but  as  soon  as  one  directed  one's 
eyes  southward  the  picture  was  entirely  reversed ;  a  magnificent 
stream,  studded  with  rich  grassy  islands  and  affording  the  most 
refreshing  breeze,  appeared  in  sight 

The  sheikh  had  so  many  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  opposite  our  encampment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  here 
several  days ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  me,  he  made  us  move  on  a 
Utile.  However,  we  omly  proceeded  for  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  leaving  this  steep  rocky  bank  behind  us,  the  g^und  remain- 

*  This  pamage  was  written  in  1854. 
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ing  stony,  clad  with  nothing  but  small  stunted  trees.  Here  we 
«icamped  again  near  the  border  of  the  green  shore,  where  alone 
the  soU  was  soft  enough  to  admit  the  p^S,  opposite  a  long  sand- 
bank, which  was  the  resort  of  numerous  flocks  of  white  water- 
fowl. Of  course  tiiis  sort  of  progress  did  not  exactly  suit  my 
wishes,  and,  in  order  to  soothe  my  discontent,  El  Bakay,  soon  aft- 
er we  had  encamped,  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  order  to  cheer  me 
up,  telling  me  that  he  had  heard  that  there  really  had  been,  as  I 
conjectured  myself  a  letter  from  Haj  Beshlr,  with  my  j)arcel,'and 
enumerating  those  of  his  pupils,  or  t^lamid,  whom  he  wanted  to 
send  along  with  me. 

There  being  no  stated  market-place  all  along  lids  river,  the  buy- 
ing of  provisions  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  and  although  the  only  produce  of  this  district  is  rice,  that 
article  is  never  to  be  obtained  in  a  prepared  state.  Nothing  but 
k6kesh,  that  is  to  say,  rice  in  the  husk,  is  procurable ;  and  this  is 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  by  Europeans  who  attempt 
the  navigation  of  this  river,  as  they  must  always  be  prepared  to 
lose  some  time  in  getting  ready  and  cleaning  their  rice.  I  here 
bought  the  ndflfeka  of  this  kind  6f  rice  for  two  dr'a  of  tari,  equal 
to  forty  shells.    Butter  fetched  twenty  dr'a  per  n^flfeka. 

During  our  two  days'  stay  in  this  place  I  received  some  valua- 
ble information  from  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  Mp- 
liik,  who  were  settled  in  A'riblnda,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  kept  up  a  small  trade  with  Libtako,  which 
is  distant  from  here  about  ten  days'  march.  The  river  being  here 
so  broad,  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  hear  from  these  people 
that,  in  average  years,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  it  is 
fordable  in  several  places. 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  visit  of  these  mixed  Berbers  was 
that  of  a  man  called  Mohammed,  who,  with  eight  companions,  was 
on  his  way  from  G6g6,  his  native  place,  to  Bamba  by  water,  in  a 
middle-sized  boat,  thus  proving  that  the  water  communication  be- 
tween those  places  was  still  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  total  po- 
litical ruin  of  the  country,  and  that,  too,  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  water  was  at  its  very  lowest  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  belongmg  to  the  mulatto  stock  of  the  Euma,  and  spoke  only 
Songhay.  He  also  brought  me  the  latest  news  from  the  districts 
&rther  eastward,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  owing  to  the  rebel 
mnj  of  Zab^rma  having  been  beaten  by  the  Governor  of  Tamka^ 
la,  the  road  by  Say  was  open. 
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Tuesday^  June  18^.  Haying  had  a  thunder-storm  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  squall  of  wind,  but  without 
rain,  we  started  at  a  rather  late,  hour  along  the  grassy  shore,  which 
gradually  becomes  lower,  and  is  filled  with  numerous  small  ponds, 
till,  after  proceeding  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  rocky  ground  be- 
gan to  rise  io  the  surfeoe  on  our  left-  It  soon  assumed  the  form 
of  steep  cliflfe,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  120  feet ;  but  although 
during  the  inundation  it  is  closely  approached  by  the  river,  at 
present  a  narrow  passage  was  left  along  the  green  shore.  A  heavy 
gale  raised  the  waves  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  height;  but 
the  sky  w^  so  overcast  and  enveloped  in  fog  that  nothing  of  the 
opposite  shore  was  to  be  discovered. 

Numerous  small  torrents  had  intersected  the  clif6,  while  a  thick 
bush  of  an  unknown  species  lined  the  foot  of  them.  A  little  far- 
ther on^  while  sUghtly  decreasing  in  height,  the  rocks  became  more 
regularly  stratified,  presenting  numerous  crevices  and  cavetns. 

Having  then  passed  a  place  where  the  cliflfe  formjed  a  deep  re- 
cess, the  low  grassy  shore  extending  far  into  the  river,  we  were 
obliged  to  ascend  the  higher  level  fot  a  while,  an  open  branch 
coming  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  We,  however,  descend- 
ed again  after  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  near  two  magnificent 
sycamores,  and  encamped  at  11  o'clock  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
growth  of  diim  bushes,  while  the  sheikh  himself  pitched  his  tent 
on  the  top  of  the  downs,  near  an  encampment  of  K^-tenakse,  a 
division  of  the  K^  e'  Siik,  to  whom  belonged  also  another  en- 
campment upon  an  island  in  the  river. 

The  sandy  shore,  thickly  •covered  with  diim  bush,  was  repre-  ^ 
sented  to  us  as  the  retreat  of  numerous  lions,  and  we  were  warned 
not  to  encamp  here ;  but  we  preferred  exposing  ourselves  to  this 
slight  danger,  as  the  strong  wind  did  not  allow  us  to  pitch  o\ir 
tents  on  the  top  of  the  downs.  We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves 
comfortable,  when  a  great  multitude  of  people  belonging  to  the 
different  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood — Tawarek,  Kfl  e' 
Siik,  Euma,  and  Songhay  gathered  round  us.  •  Many  of  them  had 
fine  features,  while  others  bore  distinctly  the  African  character. 
The  K^  e'  Silk,  who  seemed  to  presume  upon  their  learning, 
scanty  as  it  was,  brought  forward  their  religious  prejudices,  and  I 
had  a  sharp  disputation  with  them. 

The  whole  of  this  district  still  belongs  to  Burrum.  The  Euma 
seemed  to  have  also  a  hamlet  of  their  own  in  this  tract  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  river,  and  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  ofL    A  great 
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deal  of  rice  is  cultivated  hereabouts.  I  bought  some,  and  had  it 
pounded  by  two  females,  one  of  whom,  during  her  work,  laughed 
and  made  merry,  almoat  without  interruption,  while  her  compan- 
ion, who  was  of  a  more  suUen  temper,  rendered  herself  guilty  of 
theft,  but  was  caught  in  the  fact 

Almost  all  the  slaves  of  these  Tawarek  wear  nothing  but  a 
leathern  dress,  that  of  the  females  consisting  only  of  a  long  aproii, 
while  the  males  very  often  provide  themselves  with  a  tight  shirt 
or  kilt  of  the  same  material. 

From  ^1  that  I  observed,  I  must  conclude  that  the  state  of  the 
morals  of  these  Tawdrek  slaves  is  very  low,  particularly  those  of 
the  K61  e'  Siik.  The  latter  were  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  fixed 
settlements  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  commerce  centred,  and  have  liience  contracted  manners 
which  were  strange  to  their  origin.  But  we  must  remember  that, 
fix)m  the  most  ancient  times,  prostitution,  as  a  proof  of  hospitality, 
has  been  in  practice  among  various  Berber  tribes  of  North  Africa. 

Wednesday^  Jime  l^ih.  Haying  staid  here  during  the  forenoon, 
we  started  Jate  in  the  day.  My  protector  remained  behind  in 
order  to  settle  some  business,  while  I  proceeded  in  advance  with 
the  most  trustworthy  of  his  pupils,  firat  keeping  close  along  the 
river,  which  Jiere  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth  quite  neaJ- 
the  shore,  but  farther  on  turning  away  to  some  distance  from  it, 
through  the  plain,  which  was  here  well  dad  with  small  tdha- 
trees.  Thuis,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles  from  our  former 
encampment,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  behind  which  a  broad 
belt  of  swampy  meadow  ground  stretched  along  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  river  itself.  The  higher  level  soon 
became  more  rocky,  being  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  between 
which  numerous  footprints'  of  the  giraffe  were  visible.  It  was 
pleasantly  undulating,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rock 
intersecting  it  like  a  wall.  Having  here  heard  fix>m  a  shepherd 
who  was  watering  his  flock  at  a  small  pond  formed  by  the  recent 
fall  of  ra^l  that  there  was  an  encampment  at  some  distance,  we 
gave  to  our  course  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  soon  reached 
a  village  lying  at  the  very  brink  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 
'Consisting  of  huts,  and  inhabited  conjointly  by  some  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Bii-*A1£,  and  some  poorer  members  of  the  tribe  of  the 
K^l  e'  Suk.  The  huts  consist^  of  matting,  cmd  were  very  dean 
and  well  ventilated,  each  of  them  having  two  doors,  one  on  the 
north  and  another  on  the  south  side,  both  of  moderate  dimensions. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  here,  and  there  be- 
ing an  entire  want  of  trees,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  Ettle  fire- wood ;  nor  was  there  any  good  b^gu  for  the  horses, 
the  river,  which  here  .divide  into  two  branches,  being  too  deep 
to  allow  this  rank  grass,  which  prefers  the  swampy  lowlands,  to 
grow  to  any  extent  The  poverty  of  the  inhabitwits,  also,  conld 
not  at  alt  satisfy  the  wants  of  my  companions,  who  were  very 
fond  of  a  good  supper;  hence  El  Bakay  Jiimself,  who  was  well 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  had  passed  this  locality,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  directed  his  steps  to  another  en- 
campment farther  on.  This  was  also  the  reason  of  our  following 
day's  march  being  limited  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  We  thus  ex- 
changed our  encampment  at  Isdbegen  for  that  of  El  Bakdy's  at 
As6kan  Imb^ge ;  but  the  change  was  by  no  means  advantage- 
ous to  us,  as  the  high  level  presented  here  a  most  dreary  aspect, 
being  almost  totally  destittlte  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  border 
of  the  river,  however,  bore  a  very  different  character,  and  the 
swampy  lowlands  extended  to  a  great  distance,  intersected  by  a 
dead  water  which,  at  present  had  no  connection  with  the  river. 
The  profusion  of  herbage  which  grew  in  this  locality  enabled  me 
to  buy  here  a  good  supply  of  butter,  although  the  country  in  gen- 
eral appeared  to  be  very  bleak.  A  large  island,  also,  is  formed 
in  the  river,  which  is  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  called  ETia. 
The  previous  afternoon,  we  had  observed  ahead  of  us,  to  the  east, 
a  mountain  chain  called  A'seghdrbu,  and  we  i;iow  saw  it  more 
distinctly,  stretching  from  east  to  west  15^  south. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  we  were  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh, 
who  were  encamped  at  a  short  distance  with  their  chiefe  Amare 
and  Sadaktu.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  noble  counte- 
nance and  superior  style  of  dress,  and  in  both  respects  resembled 
the  Tarabanasa,  whose  enemies  they  are.  Most  of  them  wore  black 
tobes,  the  black  alternately  interchanging  with  a  white  band ;  and 
I  counted  not  less  than  fifty  of  them,  all  decent-looking  men. 
After  a  while  I  became  very  good  friends  with  them,  although 
the  commencement  of  our  intercourse  was  rather  awkward.  They 
had  had  some  dealings  with  Mungo  Park,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
fire  at  any  one  who  approached  him  in  a  threatening  attitude  ;* 

*  It  was  this  policy  of  Mango  Park,  which  he  no  doubt  adopted  moch  against  his 
own  indination,  that  inspired  Major  Laing,  when  he  heard  of  it  in  Tawit,  with  snch 
'  ominous  dread  of  the  fate  which  might  await  himself.    In  one  of  his  letters,  which 
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and  having  lost  some  of  their  tribe  by  his  well-directed  balls, 
they  kept  at  first  at  some  distance  fix)m  me,  viewing  me  with  a 
rather  suspicious  and  malevolent  eye.  But  when  they  observed 
that  I  had  entered  into  cheeiM  conversation  with  some  of  their 
party  they  convinced  themselves  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  ^Id  beasts,  or  "  tawakast;"  for  such,  fix)m  the  reception 
they  had  met  with  fix)m  Park,  they  had  supposed  all  Europeans 
to  be.  i  even,  to  my  great  astonishment,  foimd  here,  with  one  of 
the  Kfl  e'  Siik,  the  life  of  Bruce,  published  by  Murray  in  1835, 
and  which  most  probably  had  been  the  property  of  Davidson,  the 
K^  e'Siik  having  brought  it  from  A'zaw^d,  where  it  had  been 
taken  by  Hamma,  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bakdy,  who,  about  the 
time  of  Davidson's  journey,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Taw6t  and  the 
country  of  the  *Arfl).  It  was  almost  complete,  only  ten  leaves  be- 
ing wanting,  and  I  bought  it  for  three  bendlg,  or  strips  of  indigo- 
dyed  cotton.  It  had  been  used  as  a*  talisman,  an  Arabic  charm 
having  been  adde^  to  it.  ' 

Here,  as  in  general,  I  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  more  femiliar  by  showing  them  some  pictures  of  men 
of  various  tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  which  sep- 
arated my  tent  firom  the  encampment,  none  of  the  women  remained 
behind,  ajl  being  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  this  curious  and  nov- 
el exhibition ;  and  having  been  sent  about  their  business  when 
they  came  in  the  daytime,  they  again  returned  toward  night  in 
such  numbers  that  my  people,  being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  my 
small  tent,  which  became  endangered  by  these. imwieldy  creatures, 
endeavored  to  fiighten  them  away  with  powder.  But  all  was  in 
vain ;  they  would  not  stir  till  they  had  seen  the  pictures,  which, 
'  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  each,  excited  their  great  de- 
light oramazement  My  custom,  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
of  honoring  the  handsomest  woman  in  every  encampment  with  a 
looldng-glass,  created  here  a  great  struggle  for  the  honor;  but  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  mother  by  giving 
the  prize  of  beauty  to  her  daughter,^  who  was  rather  a  handsome 
person. 

I  had  the  opportanitj  of  inspecting  through  the  kindness  of  General  Sabine,  he  ex- 
claims, after  having  mentioned  that  he  met  a  T^ki  who  had. been  wounded  by 
Mango  Park :  **  How  imprudent,  how  unthinking !  I  may  even  say  how  selfish  was 
it  in  Park  to  attempt  to  make  discoveries  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  after-communication ;  how  unjnstifi- 
^le  was  such  conduct !"  It  was  on  this  account  that  Major  Laing  sent  back  the 
saUors  that  ho  had  with  him,  and  almost  gave  up  his  design  of  navigating  the  river 
below  Timbuktu. 
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We  remamed  here  the  following  day,  when  we  had,  in  the 
morning,  a  considerable  &11  of  rain,  which  lasted  several  honis, 
and  drenched  the  sheikh  and  his  followers  in  their  leathern  tent, 
while  my  old  and  worn  white  bell  tent,  pitched  in  this  open  ham- 
m4da,  withstood  the  rain  beantiftdly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  Tawarek,  who  all  came,  soon  after  the  rain  was  over,  to  see  if 
I  had  not  b6en  swamped  in  my  frail  dwelling,  which,  before,  they 
bad  looked  upon  with  contempt 

I  had  afterward  a  very  important  controversy  with  the  sheikh's 
people,  in  which  I  had  to  make  use  of  all  my  energy  in  order  to 
carry  out  my  intention  of  following  up  the  shores  of  the  river : 
for  the  K61  e'  Siik  wanted  to  persuade  the  sheikh  to  enter  here 
the  open  deilert,  and  to  make  straight  for  the  encampment  of  their 
chie^  Elhoz^maten,  who,  they  said,  would  provide  me  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  my  fiurther  journey.  They  were  seconded  in 
their  endeavor  by  all  the  eloquence  of  Alimed  Wadawi,  El  Ba- 
kay's  favorite  pupil,  who  asserted  that,  after  the  heavy  rains  that 
had  fidlen,  the  desert  aflforded  plenty  of  herbage  for  the  horses. 
But  I  opposed  these  arguments  in  the  most  detemmied  manner, 
assuring  the  sheikh  that,  even  if  he  should  go,  I  would  not,  but 
that  I  should  pursue  my  route  straight  along  the  river ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind,  I  reminded  him  of  the 
distinct  promise  which  he  had  given  me  of  conducting  me  to  G6g6. 
The  sheikh  then,  seeing  that  I  was  firm,  adhered  to  his  word,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  chiefe 
of  the  K^l  e'  Siik  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  meet  us  in  G6g6. 
while  we  continued  our  march  along  the  river. 

Thus  we  left  this  cheerless  camping-ground  in  the  afternoon, 
and  soon  descended  by  a  gradual  inclination  from  the  higher  des- 
ert tract,  which,  however,  after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in 
the  morning,  was  ftdl  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  We  then  passed 
several  encampments,  till  we  reached  the  low  grassy  shore  of  the 
river,  when  the  high  ground  on  our  left  was  intersected  by  sev- 
eral dry  water-courses,  and  obliged  us,  although  only  for  a  short 
time,  totexchange  the  green  bottom  for  the  rocky  slope  at  a  place 
where  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  approached  closely,  was  full 
of  crocodiles. 

Entering  then  an  open  grassy  plain  intersected  by  several  chan- 
nels, and  making  our  way  with  difficulty  through  this  swampy 
ground,  called  Erarar,  we  reached  about  dark  an  eiM^ampment  of 
K^  e'  Sijk,  at  the  border  of  an  open  branch  of  the  river,  which 
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was  here  about  400  yards  broad.  The  locality  was.  called.  Tab6- 
rak,  though  not  a  single  tree  was  to  he  seen  hereabouts ;  the  whole 
district  is  here  still  called  ETia. '  The  open  river  afforded  a  very 
pleasant  sight,  as,  during  the  last  few  days,  I  had  seen  nothing 
but  swampy  creeks.  Toward  the  southeast  Ihe  watery  pliainwas 
bounded  by  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
shape  of  a  promontory, of  considerable.  elevatioUf  The  locality, 
however,  was  so  very  unhealthy,  that  I  could  not  long  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  outside,  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  into  my  tent  at  an  ear- 
ly hour. 

Saturday,  June  17th.  On  leaving  our  camping-ground  in  the 
morning  we  had  to  cross  two  small  creeks,  and  ih^  keeping 
along  the  swampy  plain,  soon  got  entangled  in  a  larger  sheet  of 
water,  which  stfetdied  along  the  foot  of  Mount  T6ndibi,  and  ap- 
peared to  intercept  qut  passage.  We  thereifore  thought  it  better 
to  get  out  of  the  swampy  ground,  which  here  was  full  of  water 
covered  with  water-lilies,  and  to  ascend  the  sandy  downs,  where 
we  passed  another  amazagh  of  the  Tin-ger-^edesh.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  swampy  plain,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  pre- 
sents one  iminterrupted  sheet  of  water.  Thus  we  ascended  the- 
northerly  ofl&hoots  of  Mount  T<5ndibi,  which  formed  undulating 
sandy  downs,  stretching  forth  fix)m  the  foot' of  the  rocky  mount, 
and  richly  clad  with  dum  bush ;  but  we  soon  passed  them,  and  de- 
scended again  on  the  other  side  into  the  grassy  swampy  plain,  at 
preseiit  dry,  but  intersected  by  a  creek  eveiy  now  and  tixen.  The 
river  was  at  a  considerable  distance. 

A  mile  beyond  we  reached  an  encampm^it  of  the  K^  e'  Siik, 
consisting  of  reed  huts,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Wadawi,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sheikh,  made  a  halt  and  unloaded  our  camels, 
when  we  suddenly  received  coimter-orders,  and,  reloading  our 
camelp  with  great  alacrity,  proceeded  on  our  march.  The  plain 
was  here  intersected  by  several  winding  chaimels,  where  we  ob- 
served numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to 
the  slaves  of  Khoz^maten,  who,  like  all  the  Tawarek,  were  about 
to  leave  the  .river,  and  to  enter  the  region  of  the  desert,*and  the 
mountainous  tract  of  A'derar,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rains, 
fresh  herbage  was  springing  up.* 

*  I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  wells  and  pasture- 
fpxnmds  of  A'derir,  some  of  which  were,  at  a  former  period,  the  sites  of  wealthy 
towns :  Am^in,  AYaba,  Tin-darKn,  Tunhan  or  Gtfnhan,  Sifk  or  e'  Sifk,  Ijenshishen, 
A'zel-ad^.Kfda!,  a  very  fine  district ;  E'n-d^shediit,  Taghelib,  Marret,  Jalibit,  Ta- 
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Here  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs,  keeping  close  along  the 
green  border  of  the  bot-ha,  and  passing  two  small  encampments, 
till  we  descended  again  from  the  rising  ground  into  the  green  bed 
of  the  valley,  which  was  here  about  three  miles  broad,  and  richly 
overgrown  with  daman-kadda  interspersed  between  the  diim  bush, 
with  which  the  small  isolated  sandy  downs  were  adorned,  besides 
a  little  "  'ashur,"  tursha,  or  AscUpias.  But  we  soon  received  an- 
other serious  warning  not  to  trust  to  this  low  swampy  ground,  for 
we  suddenly  observed  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  the  principal  river,  extending  in  front  of  us, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  regain  the  higher  groimd. 

While  riding  a  while  by  myself  I  was  much  amused  in  observ- 
ing out  motley  troop,  consisting  of  about  thirty  individuals,  some 
mounted  on  horses,  riding  singly  or  in  pairs,  others  on  camels, 
others  again  toiling  along  on  foot,  some  armed  with  guns,  and 
some  with  spears,  and  all  in  diflferent  attire,  moving  along  this  low 
swampy  groimd,  where  it  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  deepest  bot- 
tCHn,  and  was  well  lined  with  bush.  It  being  then  noon,  the  sun 
was  very  powerful,  and  when  we  reached  the  drier  ground  the 
heat  became  very  troublesome.  My  comp^ons,  therefore,  were 
well  pleased  when  we  reached  a  village  of  the  Songhay ,  or  rather 
of  that  division  of  them  which  is  called  Ibawajiten,  or  Ibaujiten, 
hoping  that  they  shoidd  be  able  to  get  some  refreshment ;  but  the 
Songhay,  now  that  they  have  lost  almost  all  their  national  inde- 
pendence, and'  are  constantly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  contributions, 
are  inhospitable  in  the  extreme,  and  they  pointed  out  to  us  the 
encampment  of  their  chief  at  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
river,  where  we  were  to  look  for  quarters.  The  whole  district  is 
called  Abuba. 

Following  the  example  of  my  companions,  who  were  lightly 
laden  and  not  very  cautious,  I  was  indeed  once  more  to  enter  the 
swampy  grounds ;  and,  being  obliged  to  cross  two  boggy  channels, 
we  regained  with  difficulty  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  enliven- 
ed with  three  separate  groups  of  dum  palms,  which  adorned  a  cem- 
etery. Here  we  encamped  in  a  small  field,  inclosed  with  feman, 
but  at  present  empty,  the  locality  being  called  Fagond. 

The  situation  on  these  high  downs  was  so  conspicuous,  that  my 
tent,  being  visible  at  a,  great  distance  over  the  vaUey,  attracted  & 

dakk^  A'sway,  An-emellen,  An-slittefeii,  AshenSbbak,  Tin-ztfwaten,  Tlijemart, 
El^  Dohendal,  Tin-aj<$la,  E'n-rar,  i^jirak,  A'shn,  A^kit,  Takelhiit,  Dafelli^na, 
E'n-tfaFai 
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great  proportion  of  the  neighboring  population,  among  whom 
there  were  also  some  Euma.  A  few  of  them  were  even  moimted 
on  horses,  although  of  a  veiy  xmseemly  breed.  They  were  seated 
upon  h  very  awkward  kind  of  saddle,  which  was  merely  thrown 
over  the  horse's  back  without  a  belly-band,  and  quite  low  behind. 
Their  dress  was  also  poor,  and  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bamba  and  Gh^rgo.  All  these  people  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Ibawajiten,  and  were  remarkable  for  more  than 
ordinary  ignorance.  Many  of  them  came  to  solicit  medidne  from 
me ;  and  one  t^an  not  wonder  that,  in  such  a  locality,  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  prevails,  for  the  whole  river  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
a  broad  shallow  valley  of  about  three  miles  in  width,  which,  in  its 
present  low  condition,  bordered  by  steep  banks,  was  nothing  but 
a  labyrinth  of  small  creeks,  intercepting  swampy  meadow  grounds, 
although,  during  the  higher  state  of  the  inundation,  it  must  be 
filled  up  by  the  river,  and  form  one  large  stream.  Seeing  so  few 
trees  hereabout,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  all  the  people  speak  of 
Ihe  nuniber  of  lions  which  infested  this  district;  they  even  begged 
us  urgently  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  them  during  the  night 

Sunday,  June  18ih.  Having  heard  nothing  of  lions  or  wild 
beasts  during  the  night,  we  prepared  early  for  our  departure,  but 
were  detained  some  time,  as  the  sheikh  had  again  business  to 
transact  as  a  general  pacificator ;  these  Ibawajiten  having  pur- 
chased two  of  the  slaves  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Bamba,  and  not  feeling  inclined  to  return  them.  At  length 
we  started,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  a  wide 
swampy  creek  which  deeply  indented  the  coimtiy,  while  it  af- 
forded a  beautiiul  field  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  even  in  the 
present  decayed  state  of  the  coxmtry  was  not  left  wholly  unprofit- 
able. At  length,  having  passed  several  small  channels,  we  re- 
gained the  border  of  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  richly  clothed 
^th  vegetation,  although  the  melancholy-looking  fernan  bush 
here  also  vindicates  its  right  bedde  the  retem  and  the  talha-tree. 

We  at  length  resumed  our  southerly  direction,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed for  any  length  of  time  to  follow  a  straight  course  across 
this  swampy  ground,  being  recalled  by  some  of  our  companions, 
who  conducted  us  to  a  sandy  promontory,  with  projecting  granite 
blocks  and  dtim  bushes,  where  the  sheikh  had  made  a  halt,  oppo- 
site an  encampment  of  the  Songhay,  in  the  **  Ammas,"  as  the  Im6- 
shagh  call  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Although  I  was  sorry  to 
break  off  our  march  so  soon,  the  view  fix)m  this  place  was  highly 
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interesting,  as  it  afforded  a  distant  prospect  over  the  river,  if  I  may 
so  call  abroad  swampy  valley,  hemmed  in  by  steep  banks,  inclos- 
ing in  the  midst  an  abundance  of  rank  grass,  and  s^carcely  aflK)rd- 
ing  at  the  present  time  the  aspect  of  an  open  sheet  of  water,  small- 
er and  larger  creeks,  atod  more  extensive  ponds  being  formed  in 
every  direction.  But  the  most  curious  sight  was  that  presented 
by  the  river  a  little  higher  up,  where,  corresponding  to  the  deep 
gulf  which  we  had  tinned  round  in  the  morning,  there  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  another  swampy  gtilf,  the  whole  widli  of  the 
valley  at  that  place  being  scarcely  less  than  eight  miles.  It  is  ev- 
ident firorii  all  that  I  saw  here,  fliat  the  navigable  blanch  of  the 
river  runs  on  the  side  of  A'ribfnda,  that  is  to  say,  the  southern 
bank. 

As  it  had  been  decided  that  we  should  remain  here  during  the 
night,  we  had  already  pitched  our  tents,  and  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable, when  our  companions,  having  been  informed  that  in  a 
neighboring  encampment  there  was  a  better  prospect  of  a  good 
supper,  suddenly  st^uted  off,  although  a  thunder-storm  gathered 
with  threatening  appearance  over  our  heads ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
encampment  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  storm  passed  by  without 
rain.  This  encampment  belonged  to  the  Kfl  e'  Stik,  and  was 
very  considerable.  The  next  morning  several  veiy.decenMook- 
ing  men  were  introduced  to  me  by  my  officious  friend,  A'hmed  d 
•  Wadawi,  when  they  assured  me  that  the  whole  road  to  Say  was 
safe.  All  these  people,  who  possess  a  small  degree  of  learning, 
and  pride  themselves  in  writing  a  few  phrases  from  the  Kuran, 
were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  some  scraps  of  paper,  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  still  enabled,  besides  small  strips  of  black  cotton  cloth 
and  needles,  to  give  away  some  trifliQg  presents  of  this  kind. 

When  we  left  the  encampment^  which  was  at  about  800  yards 
from  the  outer  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  assumed  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  we  had  soon  to  descend  a  rough  rocky  passage 
of  blackened  sandstone,  interspersed  with  granite  blocks,  in  a 
great  state  of  decomposition,  and,  passing  several  encampments  of 
Tawarek,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tmedidderen,  we  entered  a  plain 
richly  wooded  with  talha,  hajilfj,  retem,  feman,  and  the  poisonous 
euphorbia,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case,  grew  in  the  shade  of 
the  talha-trees. 

We  very  nearly  became  embroiled  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  camps,  who  seized  a  small  box  which 
I  had  given  to  the  sheikh,  and  which  one  of  his  young  slaves  was 
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carrying.  I  was  riding  in  advance,  and  the  people  allowed  me  to 
pass  unmolested,  contenting  themselves  with  putting  some  ques- 
tions to  me.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
a  rumor  having  got  abroad  that  I,  in  conjunction  with  the  sheikh, 
was  to  establish  here  a  new  kingdom.  But  a  few  considerate  ad- 
monitions from  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  troop  brought 
the  Tawarek  to  reason ;  and  it  was  very  curious  to  witness  the 
theatrical  attitudes*  which  one  of  these  simple-minded  but  energet^ 
ic  original  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  inade  use  o^  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  author  of  the  riot  the  absurdity  of  his  proceed- 
ings. • 

After  some  slight  delay  caused  by  this  theatrical  intermezzo,  we 
put  our  little  troop  once  more  in  motiou,  following  our  fomier 
southeriy  direction  till  we  were  overtaken  by  a  messenger  fix)m 
the  sheikh  with  the  order  that  we  were  to  approach  nearer  the 
river.  Proceeding,  therefore,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  ^ 
soon  came  to  the  exterior  embankment  of  the  river  reached  by  its 
waters  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  and  girt  by  a 
dense  grove  of  diim  bush  and  talha-tarees,  but  diestitute  of  the  nu- 
tritious b;f  rgu. 

In  this  locality,  which  is  called  K6koro,  we  msAe  a  halt  in  order 
to  wait  for  ^1  Bakay ;  but,  as  be  did  not  come,  and  as  we  were 
unable  to  stay  in  this  wilderness  wh6re  np  encampment  was  near, 
wp  moved  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  almost  exact  southerly  di- 
rection, toward  G6g6,  G'aw6,  or  Q-hago,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
the  Songhay  empire.  We  first  kept  along  the  border  of  the  green 
swampy  creek,  which  ferther  on  presented  an  open  sheet  of  water, 
while  on,  aui  left,  between  the  dense  dtim  bush,  dtim  palms  also  . 
began  to  appear.  But  about  two  miles  farther  on,  lea.ving  the 
creek  for  a  while,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  where,  firom  the  de- 
serted site  of  a  former  amazagh,  bearing  evident  traces  of  having 
b^en  the  ?*esting-place  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  my  compan- 
ions descried  in  the  distance  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees  of  G6g6, 
while  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain,  filled  as  I  was  with  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  of  at  length  reaching  that  place. 

Descending  then  into  a  slight  depression,  we  reached  a  larger 
fiddama,  which  soon  after  was  joioed  by  a  considerable  branch 
from  the  northwest,  greidually  filling  with  water  as  we  advanced, 
and  forming  an  arm  of  the  riv6r.  From  beyond  the  other  side  a 
very  comfortable-looking  encampment  became  visible,  and  almost 
induced  my  companions  to  give  up  the  plan  of  reaching  the  deso- 
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late  site  of  the  former  capital  of  this,Nigritiaii  empire;  but  the 
fine  tamarind-trees  and  the  beautiful  date  palms  burst  now  too 
distinctly  upon  our  view  to  allow  me  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of 
reaching  them  without  farther  delay.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
and  cheering  sight  to  behold  a  large  expanse  of  fields  of  native 
com  take  the  place  of  the  desert.  The  whole  country  became  one 
open  cultivable  level,  uninterrupted  by  any  downs ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  we  had  bid  fiurewell  to  the  desert  forever,  and 
entered  the  fertile  region  of  Central  Negroland,  an  ex]f)ectation 
which,  however,  was  not  ftdly  realized  by  what  I  observ^  fisurther 
on.  But  her€|,  at  least,  even  in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the 
country,  there  were  some  remains  of  industry,  and  the  stubble- 
fields  of  saba,  or  sorghum,  were  succeeded  by  tobacco  plantations, 
and,  after  a  slight  interruption,  by  rice-grounds  under  water. 
However,  darkness  set  in  before  we  reached  the  miserable  hovels 
of  GWg6,  and  we  encamped  on  a  large  open  area,  bordered  round 
about  by  detached  huts  of  matting,  from  which  tJie  ruins  of  a  large 
tower-like  building  of  clay  arose  to  a  considerable  height,  and  by 
a  fine  grove  of  rich  trees,  running  on  into  a  dense  underwood  of 
siwak.    The  riv^r  was  not  visible  from  this  point. 


CHAPTER  LXXVm. 

THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  SONGHAY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Tuesday^  Jvme  20 A.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  out  that  G6g6  was 
the  place  which  for  several  centuries  had  been  the  capital  of  a 
strong  and  mighty  empire  in  this  region,  I  felt  a  more  ardent  de^ 
sire  to  visit  it  than  I  had  to  reach  Timbuktu.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  had  become  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  on 
account  of  the  conmierce  which  centred  in  it ;  nevertheless,  I  was. 
fiilly  aware  that  Timbiiktu  had  never  been  more  than  a  provin- 
cial tovm,  although  it  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the 
neighboring  regions  fi^m  its  being  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  learn- 
ing. But  G*aw6,  or  G6g6,  had  been  the  centre  of  a  great  national 
movement,  from  whence  powerful  and  successful  princes,  such  as 
the  great  Mohammed  el  H^  A^'skia,  spread  their  conquests  from 
Kebbi,  or  rather  H&usa,  in  the  east,  as  far  as  Futa  in  the  west, 
and  from  TawAt  in  the  north,  as  £ar  as  Wangara  and  M6si  toward 
the  south.  I 
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Cheered  at  having  reachc^d  this  spot,  I  passed  a  tranquil  night, 
and,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  lay  down  outside  iny  tent,  quiet- 
ly enjoying  the  prospect  over  this  once  busy  loc^ity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  statements  of  former  writers,  was  the 
most  9ptei;idid  city  of  Negroland,  though  it  is  now  the  desolate 
abode  of  a  small  and  miserable  population.  Just  opposite  to  my 
tent,  toward  the  south,  lay  the  ruined  massive  tower,,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  principal  mosque,  or  jfnger^-b^r,  of  the  capital,  the 
aepujchre  of  Ihe  great  ^conqueror,  Mohammed.  All  around  the 
wide  open  area  where  we  were  encamped  was  woven  a.  rich  corona 
of  vegetation,  among  which,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  morning,  I 
discovered  different  species  of  trees  that  I  had  long  ago  lost  sight 
o^  such  as  date  palms,  tamarind-trees,  ngabor^,  or  sycamores,  a^d 
even  the  silk-cotton-tree,  although  the  specimens  of  liie  latter  plant 
were  rather  poor  and  of  small  growth. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scenery  for  some  time,  I  went  with  my 
yoimg  Shiiwa  lad  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  river,  of  which, 
as  yet,  I  had  seen  nothing  here.  Emerging  fix)m  the  fine  group 
of  tirees,  I  jfound  that  only  a  very  small  creek,  without  an  outlet 
at  the  present  season,  closely  approached  tjie  town,  while  an  ex- 
tensive swampy  lowland  extended  far  into  the  river ;  but  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year  this  lowland  is  inundated,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  a  few  spots  which  rise  to  a  greater  height, 
and  are  adorned  with  talha-trees. 

At  present  the  na^e  of  G*aw6  is  given  not  only  to  the  site  of 
the  former  capital,  but  also  to  the  island,  and  even  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  A'ribfhda ;  and  I  once  supposed  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
town  was  situated  on  the  island,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
f)een  the  case ;  neither  does  it  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  western 
bank.  The  fact  is,  that  in  former  times  there  were  two  distinct 
quarters  of  G6g6,  the  quarter  of  the  idolaters  on  the  western  bank 
toward  Gtirma,  and  the  royal  and  Mohammedan  quarter  on  the 
eastern  bank  toward  Egypt,  whence  Islam,  with  its  accompanying 
civilization,  had  been  introduced.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lat- 
ter quarter  would  gain  over  the  former,  which  fix)m  the  beginning, 
when  pagan  worship  was  prevalent^  was  no  doubt  the  more  con- 
siderable. ■-' 

Even  at  jpresent,  when  all  this  ground  was  left  dry  by  the  re- 
tiring waters  iind  formed  a  rich  grassy  island,  only  a  few  huts 
were  seen  on  the  island,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  A'ribfnda. 
But  the  present  inhabitants  appear  scarcely  to  l?e  in  want  of  the 
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river,  for  only  a  smgle  seaworthy  boat  was  to  be  seen,  and  four 
others  oiit  of  repair  were  lying  on  the  shore.  The  natives,  when 
I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  miserable  state  of  their  craft, 
complained  that  they  had  no  wood  for  building  boats.  Between 
the  hulB  and  the  little  creek,  which  by  means  of  a  northerly  branch 
serves  to  irrigate  the  rice-fields,  there  is  a  tobacco  plantation.  It 
is  here  that  the  finest  trees  are  grouped  together,  and  I  now  ob- 
served, that  besides  fix)m  twenty  to  twenty-five  date  palms,  which 
were  just  fuU  of  fruit,  bordering  upon  ripeness,  there  were  two  or 
three  diim  pahns.  ^  ■ 

Having  tiius  surveyed  the  river,  I  took  a  turn  roxmd  the  ham- 
let, which  altogether  consists  of  about  800  huts,  grouped  in  sepa- 
rate clusters,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  the  site  of  some  larger  buildings  of  die  former  city. 
While  walking  round  the  huts,  the  women  came  out  from  their 
"  buge,"  or  matting  huts,  and  gathered  cheerfully  round  us,  ex- 
claiming one  above  the  other,  ^^Nas^b^  nas&ra,  Allah  a&kbarl'' 
"A  Christian,  a  Christian:  God  is  great  1"  but  they  seemed  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  my  younger  Shiiwa  lad  than  in  myself 
dancing  round  him  in  a  very  cheerful  and  £siscinating  manner. 
Some  of  them  had  tolerably  regular  features,  and  were  tall  and 
of  good  proportions.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  same  style, 
very  different  from  the  dr^s  of  the  women  in  Timbiiktu,  haying 
a  broad  wrapper  of  thick  woolen  doth  of  different  colored  stripes 
&stened  below  the  breast,  so  that  it  came  down  almost  to  their 
ankles,  and  many  of  them  had  even  fastened  this  dress  over  their 
shoulders  by  a  pair  of  short  braces,  in  the  same  way  as  men  wear 
their  trowsers  in  Europe,  and  others  had  simply  festened  it  from 
behind. 

While  I  was  thus  walking  roimd  the  village  I  met  an  old  man 
who  greeted  me  in  the  most  cheerM  manner,  and  attached  him- 
self to  me.  From  what  he  intimated,  I  could  not  but  conclude 
that  he  had  come  into  dose  contact  with  the  Christian  who  so 
many  years  ago  navigated  this  river  in  such  a  mysterious  man- 
ner ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  of  weak  understanding,  and  I 
could  not  make  out  half  of  what  he  said  to  ine.  I  regretted  this 
the  more,  as  he  conducted  me  through  the  heaps  of  rubbish  to  a 
loiig,  narrow  clay  building  at  a  short  distance  west  frotn  the 
mosque,  where  he  wanted  to  show  me  something  of  interest^  but 
the  owner  of  the  house  refused  me  admittance. 

Leaving  then  the  ferthermost  huts  on  my  right,  I  turned  my 

Vol.  m.-^H  h 
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steps  toward  the  jfnger6-b^r,  and  endeavored  to  make  out  as  well 
as  I  could  the  plan  of  this  building. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  mosque  consisted  originally 
of  a  low  building,  flanked  on  the  east  and  west  side  by  a  large 
tower,  the  whole  court-yard  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
eight  feet  in  height  The  eastern  tower  is  in  ruins,  but  the  west- 
em  one  is  still  tolerably  well  preserved,  though  its  proportions 
are  extremely  heavy.  It  rises  in  seven  terraces,  which  gradually 
decrease  in  diameter,  so  that  while  the  lowest  measures  fix)m  forty 
to  fifty  feet  on  each  side,  the  highest  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
fifteen.  The  inhabitants  still  offer  their  prayers  in  this'  sacred 
place,  where  their  great  conqueror,  Haj*  Mohammed,  is  interred, 
although  they  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  repair  the  whole. 
The  east  quarter  of  the  mosque  evidently  was  formerly  the  most 
;frequented  and  best  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and  is  entirely 
girded  with  a  thick  grove  of  siw4k  bushes,  which  covers  all  the 
uninhabited  part  of  the  former  city.  The  town,  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing period,  seems  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about  six 
miles.  According  tO'  the  statement  of  Leo,*  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  The  dwellings  in  general  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  their  style  of  architecture, 
with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  king,  although  even 
that  was  of  such  a  description  that  the  Basha  J<5dar,  on  conquer- 
ing the  town,  wrote  to  indform  his  master,  Miilay  e'  Dh^ebi,  that 
the  house  of  the  Sheikh  el  Haram,  in  Morocco,  was  much  better 
than  the  palace  of  the  A'skia.f 

When  I  returned  to  ray  tent  from  this  my  first  excursion  I 
found  a'  great  Crowd  of  men  assembled  there,  but  was  unable  to, 
make  the  acquaintance  of  any^one  wbp  might  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  did  iiot  succeed 
in  entering  into  any  amicable  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Q6g6.  Their  sullen  behavior  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fisujt,  as  I  shall  mention  fitrther  on,  that  they  had  behaved  rather 
treacherously  toward  the  Christian  who  had  visited  this  place 
some  fifty  years  before. 

I  endeavored  also,  although  in  vain,  to  buy  Indian  com  from 
the  inhabitants,  although  it  was  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  Tawarek 
which  made  them  d^ny  that  they  had  any. .  Thus  I  found  my- 
self reduced  to  the  necessity  of  providing  myself  with  a  supply 
of  tizak,  or  enxti,  that  is  to  say,  the  seeds  of  the  Pennisetum  die- 
*  L.  vii.,  c.  a.  t  Joum.  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  549. 
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tichum,  which  is  generally  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Ta- 
warek,  my  horses  having  fared  Very  badly  for  some  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  our  arrival  that  my  protector, 
accompanied  by  Hanna,'  Khoz^maten,  Hammalaba,  and  the  other 
chief  men  of  the  Kfl  e'  Sdk,  who  had  come  to  havd  an  interview 
with  him,  joined  us.  These  people  were  mounted  partly  on  cam- 
els, partly  on  horseback,  and  the  large  open  area  which  spread 
out  between  the  mosque  and  our  tents  thus  became  greatly  en- 
livened, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  to  Alktittabu  returned  with  the  answer  that  he  would  meet 
the  sheikh  in  this  place  in  three  days.  It  almost  appeared  as  if 
Gt5g6  was  again  to  acquire  some  slight  historical  importance,  as  the 
place  of  meeting  between  the  native  chiefs  o£  these  disturbed  re- 
gions and  a  European  anxious  to  inspire  the  natives  of  these  coun- 
tries with  fresh  energy,  and  to  establish  a  regular  intercourse  along 
the  high  road  which  Nature  herself  has  prepared! 

When  all  these  people  arrived,  I  was  just  btisy  laying  down,  as 
well  as  circumstances  allowed,  my  route  from  Timbuktu  to  G6g6, 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  finish,  and  to  send  off  from  here, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  results  of  my  exploration,  in  case  of  any 
mischance  befalling  myself  At  that  time,  the  legs  of  my  table 
being  broken,  I  was  obliged  to  finish  this  map  on  a  board  placed 
upon  my  knees,  and  sitting  on  my  mat,  as  I  had  at  that  period 
neither  chair  nor  box.  Having  finished  this  b^siness,  I  went  with 
the  sheikh,  in  order  to  pay  my  complimentd  to  the  K^  e'  Siik, 
who  had  just  concluded  their  prayers:  The  two  chiefs,  Khoz^- 
maten  and  Hanna,  principally  claimed  my  attention.  But,  al- 
though they  were  very  respectable  men,  it  was  a  rather  curious 
circumstance  that  both  were  blind,  or  nearly  so ;  Hanna,  who  was 
the  elder  by  two  years,  had  only  one  eye,  and  Khoz^maten  was 
totally  blind ;  nbtwithstanding  which,  he  felt  confident  that  I  was 
able  to  cure  him. 

Besides  the  transactions  with  these  people,  preparations  for  my 
home-jo^mey  were  going  on,  although  dowly;  and  the  sheUdi 
addressed  a  letter  in  my  fevor  to  the  chiefe  on  the  road  along 
which  I  had  to  pass.  It  was  couched  in  flattering  terms,  and  could 
not  fail  to  ife  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  after  my  separation  from 
him.*  Notwithstanding  that  a  tolerable  variety  of  business  was 
on  hand,  the  locality  soon  became  loathsome  to  me  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  which  prevailed.     The  shade  which  was  afforded 

♦  A  trandation  of  this  letter  will  be  given  in  Appendix  XIV. 
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by  the  fine  sycamores  near  the  nrer  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  my  tent,  and  too  much  frequented  by  birds  to  be  of  any 
avaiL  I  wto  therefore  glad  that  the  visit  of  some  other  people 
induced  my  host  to  interrupt  our  stay  here  by  a  small  excursion. 

These  people  were  the  Ga-b^ro,  as  they  are  generally  called,  or, 
according  to  their  original  nomenclature,  Sudu-kalnil,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Fdlbe,  who  have  been  settled  in  these  regions  for  several 
hundred  years,  and  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  the  A'skfa,  or 
SOdkfa,  have  exchanged  their  own  native  language  for  that  of  the 
inhabitante  of  the  country.  They  had  formerly  enjoyed  almost  un- 
disturbed liberty,  in  a  state  of  nominal  dependence  on  the  Gov'. 
emor  of  Say;  but  some  time  previously  they  had  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  H6mbori,  the  governor  of  which 
place  had  made  an  expedition  against  them  and  kiQed  some  thirty 
of  their  number.  They  therefore  desired  the  sheikh  to  come  and 
extend  his  protection  over  them  and  impart  a  blessing  to  them. 
However,  we  did  not  leave  this  place  till  the  afternoon  of  the  25th. 

Having  left  behind  us  the  area  of  tlie  ancient  town,  and  then 
traversed  a  plain  clad  with  small  talha-trees  and  dum  bush,  we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  the  grassy  border  o£ 
the  river,  and  boldly  entered  the  swampy  grounds;  for  in  the 
midst  of  these  lowlands,  from  whence  the  river  had  retired,  there 
were  several  clusters  of  matting  huts,  inhabited  by  Ga-b^ro  and 
Buma.  Not  having  taken  any  tents  with  us,  sheds  were  erected 
both  for  El  Bakay  and  myself  but  they  were  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  hov- 
ered over  our  heads  almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was  mov- 
ing northward,  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  left  us  tolerably 
free  from  wet  and  wind. 

Monday,  June  26ih.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  treated  us 
rather  inhospitably,  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our 
march  in  the  swan^py  vale.  Aft»r  proceeding  for  about  a  mile  we 
passed  a  small  hamlet,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  adorned  with 
diim  palms.  Crossing  several  small  channels,  where  the  people 
were  busy  renewing  the  dikes  encompassing  the  rice-fields,  we 
reached  the  firm  shore,  which  was  adorned  with  diim  bush,  feman, 
kalgo,  tursha,  and  damankadda.  The  river,  which  forms  here  a 
tolerably  open  sheet,  is  bordered  on  the  side  of  A'ribfnda  by  a 
steep  bank,  which,  a  little  fiuilier  on,  is  succeeded  by  sandy  downs. 
However,  ailer  a  short  time  we  were  again  obliged  to  enter  the 
low,  swampy  groimd,  which  at  present  formed  a  wide  grassy  gulf 
inclosed  by  hills. 
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The  plain  was  cultivated  with  a  good  deal  of  sorghum,  the  blades 
of  which  were  just  starting  forth^  but  the  grain  does  not  ripen  be- 
fore the  period  when  the  inundation  covers  this  spot  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  lake-like  widening  of  the  river.  Winding  along 
between  several  channels  which  had  not  yet  dried  up,  we  were 
gbd  wh6n  we  again  reached  the  firm  shore,  where  the  rocky  slope, 
from  80  to  100  feet  elevation,  closely  approaches  the  open  river. 
A  party  of  K^  e'  Sdk  were  just  pitching  their  tents  here. 

Keeping  along  liie  narrow  slip  of  level  shore,  which  gradually 
became  more  and  more  compressed,  from  which  circumstance  the 
locality  is  called  Tin-sh^ran,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  march  of 
about  a  mile,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Ga-b^,  spreading 
out  on  a  flat  sandy  beach,  which  at  present  formed  the  border  of  J 
a  very  extensive  grassy  plain,  but  which,  when  the  river  rises  to  a 
greater  height,  forma  a  sort  of  sand-bank,  till  it  is  overwhelmed,  in 
its  turn,  by  the  rising  waters  of  the  Niger.  These  being  the  people 
who  had  invited  us  to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit,  we  chose  our 
camping-ground  on  the  high  sand-hills  forming  the  oflfehoots  of 
the  rocky  slope,  which  here  rose  to  the  height  of  200  or  800  feet 
It  was  a  beautiful  open  place,  and  the  Ga-b^ro,*  as  soon  as  they 
observed  us,  began  to  beat  their  drum,  or  tobl,  and  prepared  to 
cross  over  to  us.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary for  them  to  borrow  some  boats,  as  they  themselves  did  not 
possess  any,  from  fear  of  the  Tawirek,  who  might  easily  cross 
over  to  them  and  annoy  them. 

Having  sent  three  oxen  swimming  across  the  river  as  a  first 
token  of  hospitality,  they  began  to  raise  a  very  neat  matting 
dwelling  for  the  sheikh;  but  my  noble  friend,  with  gi^t  courte- 
sy, gave  it  up  to  me,  and  ordered  another  for  himself  These 
people  exhibited  great  superiority  both  in  carriage  and  intelli- 
gence over  the  Songhay  inhabitants,  although  their  dress  is  not 
very  diflfetent  from  that  of  the  Piilbe,  being  only  a  little  fuller  and 
less  shabby.  A  few,  such  as  their  chief,  Hanna,  and  his  people, 
wear  black  tobes,  with  pockets  of  red  cloth,  like  the  Tawarek. 
■Their  wives  dress  like  the  Songhay  women,  wrapping  a  woolen 
shawl  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  below  ^e  breast,  and 
fefitening  it  over  the  shoulder. 

They  derive  their  descent  partly  fix)m  Ftita,  and  partly  from  the 

*  The  Gra-bero  are  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  the  Shedibe,  the  Bwigil, 
the  SiUanche  (the  latter  probably  so  called  from  th^  well-known  town  Silla},  the 
A'gades,  and  the  Gorrong. 
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tribe  of  the  U'rub^  settled  in  Masina.  Some  sherffe  are  also  stat- 
ed to  have  intermarried  with  them ;  and  it  was  with  considerable 
interest  that  I  beheld  among  them  several  individuals  with  real 
PuUo  features.  They  are  greatly  afraid,  not  less  of  the  Fiilbe  of 
H6mbori  (the  place  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  which  is 
only  four  good  days'  march  distant  from  here)  tiian  of  the  Kortf • 
ta,  a  division  of  the  Songhay  settled  &rther  down  the  river. 
They  were  therefore  most  anxious  to  possess  a  double  talisman 
against  this  twofold  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  received 
a  blessing  fix)m  me  as  well  as  from  the  sheikh ;  for  although  I 
told  them  repeatedly  that  the  blessing  of  the  sheikh  was  quite 
sufficient  for  them,  they  insisted  upon  receiving.4ny  own  benedic- 
tion likewise.  >  I  now  learned  that  several  of  them  had  made  my 
personal  acquaintance  on  a  former  occasion,  having  been  among 
the  troop  of  natives  who  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  dangerous 
swamp  a  few  miles  fix)m  A'ribinda. 

In  this  place  which  is  called  Bomo,  or  Bamo,  we  r^nained  the 
four  following  days ;  and  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fine  air  and  the 
charming  view  over  the  river,  notwithstanding  my  eager  desire  to 
continue  my  journey  without  any  longer  delay,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  I  was  badly  off  for  food,  the  rice  with  which  we  were  sup- 
plied not  being  seasoned  with  salt,  and  there  being  an  Entire  lade 
of  milk.  The  communication  with  the  opposite  shore  was  ren- 
dered rather  difficult  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  op^i  river, 
which,  moreover,  became  repeatedly  agitated  by  a  thunder-storm, 
and  was  infested  by  several  hippopotami,  which  at  times  were  fu- 
riously snorting  about  in  the  river,  as  if  in  anger  at  our  having 
disturbed  their  quiet  retreat  The  day  of  our  arrival  they  had 
throvm  the  whole  of  our  horses  into  disorder  and  put  them  to 
flight  while  they  were  pasturing  near  the  shore.  They  even  at 
times  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  the  two  banks,  and  al- 
together exhibited  a  very  noisy  character,  especially  during  the 
evening  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  when  they  wanted  to  come 
out  for  their  usual  food.  Two  white  "ar,"  a  rather  rare  species 
of  antelope  in  these  quarters,  were  seen  by  some  of  my  compan- 
ions on  the  rocky  heights  above. 

At  times  I  was  roaming  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocky 
slope,  which  offered  very  charming  views,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate  opposite,  or  I  had  )3ome  conversation  with 
people  who  were  passing  by.  Among  the  latter  were  especially 
a  troop  of  Sherffen,  a  section  of  the  K^  e'  Suk,  but  very  dif- 
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ferent  fix)m  the  general  character  of  that  tribe,  whose  distin- 
goishing  features  are  humility  and  harmlessn^ss.  All  of  them 
came  in  fdll  armor,  and  many  were  wdl  dressed,  and  their  gener- 
al bearing  bore  testimony  to  an  independent  mind.  It  was  cu- 
rious, however,  tiiat  the  chief  of  tliese  people  mistook  me  for  El 
Bakay,  and  therefore  paid  his  compliments  to  m^  first,  probably 
in  coilsequenoe  of  my  beard  being  longer. 

Saturday,  July  1st.  The  herd  of  Cattle  which  the  G^a-bAx)  were 
to  make  a  present  of  to  die  sheikh  having  at  length  successfUly 
r^ained  their  native  shore,  we  set  out  o;i  our  return  march  to 
Q6g6  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  keeping  along  the  rocky  slope, 
where  it  recedes  inland,  behind  Tin-sb^ran,  we  halted  for  the 
night  in  an  encampment  of  the  Kfl-gunhan,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, consisting  of  more  titan  100  leatliem  tents.  The  en- 
campment was  full  of  young  dayes,  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  with 
any  of  these  Tawarek ;  but,  as  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  K^  e'  Siik  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
their  former  residence  in  a  large,  luxurious  place,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  indulge  greatly  in  the  traflBc  of  slaves.  Here,  also, 
the  slaves,  male  and  female,  were  entirely  clad  in  leather,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  good  looking,  and  appeared  cheerful. 

Sunday,  Juty  2d  I  again  reached  Q6g6,  while  the  sheikh  re- 
mained behind  in  the  encampment  of  another  body  of  Kfl  e'  Siik, 
situated  on  a  sort  of  promontory  projecting  into  tbe  swampy 
plain,  which  we  reached  about  five  miles  after  setting  out  from 
the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  night  Our  march  lay  along 
tiie  foot  of  the  rocky  slope,  full  of  caverns  and  ravines,  and  en- 
livened with  tre^  and  bush,  the  swampy  ground  on  our  Ifeft  being 
laid  out  in  rice-fields,  which  the  people  were  busy  cultivating,  and 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  insulated  rising  ground  clad  with 
diim  bush. 

On  my  arrival  in  my  tent^  I  tvas  glad,  after  my  long  abstinence 
from  palatable  food,  to  indulge  in  an  excellent  rejfre,  the  fiivorite 
drink  made  with  cheese  and  dates,  which  is  very  acceptable  in  tlie 
desert  country,  but  rather  diflScult  to  digest  in  the  feverish  regions 
of  Negroland.  Thus  I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  my  home- 
journey,  which  from  henceforward  I  might  confidently  expect  to 
pursue  with  more  steadiness.  I  then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
friends  the  Kfl  e*  Suk,  who,  during  our  long  absence,  had  grown 
very  impatient,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without  good  reason. 
They  received  me  very  cheerftilly,  and  in  their  excess  of  friendly 
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feeling  made  an  endeavor  to  convert  me  to  their  creed ;  but,  hav- 
ing received  a  direct  reftiaal,  they  entreated  me  very  earnestly  to 
return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  this  time  by  way  of  Tawat 
However,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  it  was  very  unlikely  I 
should  ever  return,  and  more  improbable  still  by  way  of  Tawat, 
that  road  being  extremely  dangerous  for  us ;  but  I  informed  them 
that  I  entertained  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  over  the 
rapids  which. obstructed  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  the  English 
would  not  be  long  in  pajdng  them  a  visit. 

All  my  friends,  who.  now  saw  my  departure  near  at  hand,  be- 
gan to  evince  their  attachment  to  me  more  strongly  than  ever, 
and  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  dismissed  El  Munlr  and  In63a,  the 
sons  of  Khoz^maten,  both  of  them  worthy  young  men,  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  my  friend  Mohammed  el  Khot- 
tar  over  our  tea,  and  I  promised  him  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
Arabic  books  in  the  event  of  his  paying  a  visit  to  England.* 

The  following  Dooming,  when  I  was  lying  outside  my  tent,  as 
was  my  custom,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  all  my  friends  gathered 
roimd  me,  and  I  had  to  read  to  them  passages  fit)m  various  Eu- 
ropean books,  including  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
German  principally  attracted  the  attention  of  these  people,  the  full 
heavy  words  of  that  languj^e  appearing  to  them  somewhat  like 
their  own  idiom,  and  they  became  highly  elated  when  I  recited  to 
them  from  memory  some  verses  of  a  favorite  German  poem. 

All  my  people  were  so  full  of  enthusiasm  on  account  of  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  speedy  departure  on  our  home-journey  being  held 
out  to  them,  that  they  gave  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  when  he  joined 
us,  in  the  course  6f  the  morning,  in  G6g6,  a  most  hearty  reception, 
and  fired  away  a  good  deal  of  powder  in  honor  of  him.  I  after- 
ward went  with  him  to  distribute  some  presents  among  the  chiefe 
of  the  Kdl  e'  Siik  and  some  great  men  of  the  Awelfmmiden  who 
had  arrived  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh.  Khoz^maten  received 
a  fine  black  Nupe  tobe  and  a  black  lithdm ;  Hanna,  a  turkedf  and 
a  litham-,  the  four  Awelimmiden,  viz.,  Bodhal,  Rfwa,  Allso,  and 
Sabet,  each  a  litham,  besides  some  smaller  articles ;  and  each  of 
the  sons  of  Khoz^maten  and  Haima  the  half  of  a  litham.  .  Every ' 
one  was  content,  although  soine  of  them  would  have  liked  to  re- 
ceive articles  of  greater  value. 

*  This  joun^  man  actuaDj  came  to  Tripoli  in  the  coarse  of  last  sommer,  bnt  tho 
nnfortunate  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  other  circnmstances,  together  with  an  ill- 
ness common  with  people  coming  from  the  interior,  which  attacked  both  him  and 
his  companions,  prevented  his  coming  to  this  country. 
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There  being  no  prospect  that  Alkiittabu  would  join  us  here,  as 
we  were  told  that  he  had  gone  to  drive  back  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion of  the  Kfl-fedaye,  I  returned  the  fine  black  horse  which  the 
sheikh  had  made  m^  a  present  o^  and  which  I  had  destined  for 
the  chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  to  the  former,  who  was  going  to 
visit  that  chief,  in  order  that  he  might  present  it  to  him  in'  my 
name.  I  also  made  ready  the  present  which  I  intended  to  make 
to  Th4kkefi,  the  son  of  the  former  chie^  and  El  A'gwi,  a  near  re- 
lation of  his. 

The  sheikh  himself  showed  his  consciousness  of  our  approach- 
ing separation  by  assimiing  a  lively  air.  In  the  evening  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  him  and  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Wd- 
ddwi,  the  most  learned  of  his  pupils,  with  regard  to  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  succeeded,  at  length,  in  clearly  demonstrating  to 
him  its  globular  shape  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  whole  syp- 
tem  of  the  planets.  He  was  not  a  little  struck  when,  speaking  of 
what  was  abqve  the  earth  and  imder  it,  I  told  him  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Omnipresent  Being,  such  as  we  and  they  recognize  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  the  imi verse-  to  be,  the  idea  of  an  above  and 
below  was  not  to  be  entertained,  but  that  such  expressions  had 
only  reference  to  human  speculation.  But  although,  as  a  Moham- 
medan, he  could  not  entirely  concur  in  such  a  doctrine,  being 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Kurdn,  yet,  having  before  his 
eyes  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  hemisphere,  he  became  quite 
convinced  that  on  the  whole  I  was  .right,  although,  shut  up  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  his  room  in  the  town,  he  had  always  thought 
it  both  absurd  and  profeme  to  assert  such  a  thing. 

Wednesday^  July  5ih.  All  was  ready  for  our  departure,  when 
Thakkefi,  the  coxisin  of  the  present  ruler  of  the  Awelfmmiden, 
and  son  of  the  late  powerful  diief  EVNdbegha,  joined  us  with  a 
few  of  his  companions,  among  whom  Soh^  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  arrival  of  this  important  personage  caused  us  fresh 
delay,  whicl^  however,  on  the  whole,  was  agreeable  to  me,  as  he 
was  authorized  by  Alkiittabu  to  grant  me  full  franchise  and  per* 
feet  security  for  all  Englishmen  traveling  or  trading  in  their  ter- 
ritory ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  even  made  the  re- 
markable proposal  to  me  that  the  English  should  endeavor,  by 
means  of  a  strong  expedition  up  thie  river,  to  establish  regular  in- 
tercourse with  them. 

Meanwhile  the  chiefe  of  the  KA  e'  Siik  departed  for  their  re- 
spective, homes,  holding  forth  the  prospect  that  I  myself  might 
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soon  follow.  Thakkefi  staid  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  the 
day,  inspecting  my  effects  with  the  greatest  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  f^e,  tall  man,  possessed  of  great  strength  and  re- 
markable intelligence,  and  had  the  most  ardent  wish  to  see  niore 
of  our  ingenious  manufactures.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  was  able  to 
show  him  so  litde,  as  almost  "the  whole  of  my  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted. A  spear  had  been  thrust  thipugh  his  nedc  from  behind 
in  the  sudden  attack  by  tlie  Kdl-ger&  at  Tin-talait,  where  his  fe- 
ther  was  slain,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  effieacious^ 
plaster  for  his  woimd.  Every  thing  went  on  so  well  in  my  inter- 
course with  this  chief,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
his  arrival  the  letter  of  franchise  was  written  by  Dani^  the  sec- 
retary of  Alkuttabu,  and^  the  day.  after  Thakkefi  himself  called 
upon  me  in  my  tent  He  appeared  to  have  some  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,  and,  having  carefully  secured  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  in  order  to  prevent  other  people  fix)m  overhearing  our  con- 
versation, he  expressed  his  desire  and  that  of  his  imcle  that  the 
EngKsh  might  send  three,  well-armed  boats  up  the  river,  in  order 
to  estiablirfi  intercourse  with  them.  1  took  care  to  point  out  to 
him  that,  however  anxious  the  English  were  to  establish  com- 
merce and  an  exchange  of  produce  with  this  region,  yet  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavors  was  dependent  on  the  circumstance  whetii- 
er  they  would  be  able  to  cross  the  rapids  and  the  rocky  passage 
which  obstructed  the  river  lower  down,  between  Busa  and  Kaba, 
and  that  therefore  I  was  imable  to  promise  him.  any  thing  with 
certainty.  I  gave  to  this  chie^  who,  besides  being  possessed  of 
great  vigor,  had  a  good  deal  (^good-nature  about  him,  one  tobe 
shaharfye,  two  black  tobes,  two  black  shawls,  three  turkedfs,  a 
silk  cord  o^  Fas  manufecture  for  suspending  the  sword,  and  sev- 
eral other  smaller  articles. 

During  our  stay  in  this  place  I  had  laid  down^e  course  of  the 
river  between  Timbiiktu  and  Q6g6  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  as 
fiur  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  written  a  dispatch  to  government, 
and  several  letters  to  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  other  private  friends,  and,  having  sealed  the  parcel,  I  delivered 
it  to  the  sheikh  in  order  that  he  might  forward  it  without  delay 
upon  his  return  to  Timbiiktu.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
this  parcel  only  arrived  a  few  months  ago,  having  been  laid  up  at 
Ghadames  for  more  than  two  years. 

Before  leaving  G6g6,I  Was  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  th6  river  along  this  shore,  as  on  our  march  both  to  and 
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'  fipom  the  (H-h6To  we  had  kept  at  some  disttoce  fix>m  its  bank, 
and  I  arranged  with  the  sheikh's  nephew  to  survey  the  shores  of 
the  river  for  some  distance  downward.  When  I  was  about  to 
moutit  on  horseback  Thakkefi  requested  that  I  would  put  on  my 
European  dress,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  how  it  looked ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, instead  of  an  officer's  dress,  which  would  certamly 
have  pleieed  them  very  much,  I  had  no  European  clothes  with 
me  except  a  black  dress  suit,  which  could  only  Impress  them  with 
a  rather  unfavorable  idea  of  our  style  of  clothing;  and  although 
they  approved  of  the  trowsers,  they  could  scarcely  ML  to  think 
the  shape  of  the  coat  highly  absurd.  But,  having  never  before 
seen  fine  black  doth,  they  were  surprised  at  its  Appearance,  and, 
at  a  distance,  all  the  people  mistook  it  for  a  coat  of  maU^  as  most 
of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  red  doth. 

Pursuing  then  my  proposed  excursion,  I  observed,  also,  below 
the  village,  some  fine  groups  of  date  palms.  I  also  assur^  my- 
self that  the  creek  of  G6g<5,  at  leaet  at  this  season  of  the  year,  i^ 
quite  unnavigable,  although  I  could  not  understand  why  the  mod- 
em capital  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  not  built  on  the  open  riv- 
er, the  only  advantage  derived  firom  its  actual  situation  being  that 
the  small  creek  forms  a  kind  of  close  harbor,  which  aflbrds  pro- 
tection to  the  boats,  and  may  easily  be  defended  in  case  of  need. 
As  for  the  site  of  the  former  capital  KiUdy  a,  or  Ktigha,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  arrive  at  a  distinct  conclusion  respecting,  it. 

Haying  followed  the  bank  as  fer  as  the  point  where  the  creek 
joins  the  prindpal  branch  of  the  river,  I  felt  myself  induced,  by 
the  precarious  state  of  my  companion's  health,  to  retrace  niy  steps. 
This  indisposition  of  the  sheikh's  nephew  influenced  the  dioice  of 
my  companions  on  my  retum-joumey,  as  it  had  been  originally 
the  sheikh's  intenticMi  to  send  his  nephew  along  with  me  as  far  as 
S6koto.  In  his  place  another,  but  more  distant  relation  of  the 
sheikh,  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  an  energetic  and  intdligent 
yoimg  man,  but  of  a  less  noble  turn  of  mind,  was  appointed ;  and 
besides  him,  there  was  the  Hartani  Malek,  son  of  a  freed  slave, 
who  was  to  return  with  the  last-named  messenger  from  Tamkala ; 
then  Miistafe,  and  Mohammed  Daddeb,  the  latter  a  native  of  Tim- 
biiktu,  who  were  to  return  from  S6koto,  and  A/hmed  el  Wadawi, 
and  Haj  Alimed,  who  were  to  return  fix)m  B6mu. 

In  the  evening  preceding  our  departure  our  camp  exhibited  a 
busy  scene,  as  we  were  engaged  in  finishing  our  preparations  for 
die  journey,  the  sheikh  undertaking  the  outfit  of  one  half  the 
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messengers,  and  I  the  other ;  biit  the  presents,  also,  which  the 
latter  destined  for  the  chiefe  of  Negroland,  were  delivered  to  me^ 
in  order  that  I  might  take  them  under  my  care.  He  had,  besides, 
the  goodness  to  supply  me  with  some  native  cotton  and  tobacco, 
to  distribute  as  presents  to  the  Tawarek  and  Songhay  on  our  road ; 
he  also  gave  a  dress  to  each  of  my  companions,  I  doing  the  same 
to  those  among  his  pupils  who  had  been  most  attached  to  me.  I 
even  felt  induced  to  make  a  present  of  a  very' handsome  tobe  from 
Sansandi,  richly  ornamented  with  silk,  which  I  had  intended  to 
take  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  that  very  interesting  manufacture, 
to  Sldi  Mohanmied,  a  son  of  the  sheikh,  who  had  accompanied  us, 
and  who,  on  account  of  our  long  absence  from  the  town,  was 
rather  shabbily  dressed  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


SEPARATION  FROM  THE  SHEIKH.  —  CROSS  THE  RIVER  TO  THE 
SOUTHWESTERN  SIPE.— VARIOUS  ENCAMPMENTS. — DRIVER  STUD- 
DED WITH  ISLANDS. — ^AN30'NGH0. 

Saturday^  July  ^th.  At  length  the  day  dawned  when  I  was,  in 
reality,  to  begin  my  home-journey,  for  all  our  former  movements 
along  the  river,  had  rather  resembled  the  wanderings  of  the  na- 
tives themselves  than  the  direct  march  of  a  European  traveler, 
and,  although  I  felt  sincerely  attached  to  my  protector,  and  under 
other  circumstances  might  still  have  fou?id  a  grej(,t  many  objects 
worthy  of  my  investigation  and  research  in  thi&  region,  I  could 
not  but  feel  greatly  satisfle^i  at  being  at  length  enabled  to  retrace 
my  steps  homeward,  with  a  tolerable  guarantee  as  to  my  safety. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  when  I  left  this  place  a  great 
many  people  Wished  me  a  hearty  farewell  and  ia  prosperous  jour- 
ney ;  nay,  Thdkkefi  even  commissioned  me  to  offer  his  special  re- 
gards to  Queen  Victoria,  with  whose  name  I  had  made  hiTn  ac- 
quainted. 

Having  then  pursued  our  mardt  through  the  level  tract  along 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  great  northsoutherly  reach,  and 
which,  firom  having  "been  full  of  life,  is  now  empty  and  desolate, 
we  reached  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  K61  e'  Siik  on  the 
sandy  emiijience  which  we  haxl  passed  a  few  days  before,  but 
which  was  now  deserted.    From  thence  we  descended  into  the 
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swampy  ground  toward  the  river,  and  here  passed  by  a  Songhay 
hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  us  with  their  usual  in- 
hospitality,  and  even  refused  us  a  little  water — ^an  unkind  feeling 
which  displeased  me  most  fix>m  a  yoimg  newly-married  lady;  who, 
standing  in  fix^nt  of  her  neat  hut  of  matting,  with  her  fine  figure 
and  varied  ornaments  of  all  soits  of  beads,  presented  quite  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  Turning  then  round  a  creek  filled  with 
water  we  reached  an  encanapment  of  K^l  e'  Sdk,  and  pitched  our 
tent ;  for,  although  it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  riyer  as  soon 
as  possible,  yet,  no  boats  having  as  yet  arrived,  we  were  so  long 
delayed  that  evening  came  on  befi^re  we  could  carry,  out  our  de- 
sign ;  and,  obstinately  refusing  to  be  separated  fix>m  my  luggage, 
I  preferred  crossing  the  river  together  with  my  people  and  effects 
the  next  morning.  Our  hosts  possessing  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
we  were  -well  treated,  and  I  was  able  to  indulge  in  plenty  of  nulk. 
The  Tawarek  have  a  common  name  for  the  whole  northeasterly 
bank  of  the  river.  They  caU  the  whole  of  it  to  the  northwest  of 
G6g6,  Taramt,  and  to  the  southeast,  A'ghel^. 
.  Sunday^  July  9th.  This  vras  the  day  when  I  had  to  separate 
firom  the  person  whom,  among  all  the  people  with  whom  I  had 
come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  my  long  journey,  I  esteemed  the 
mo3t  highly,  and  whom,  in  all  but  his  dilatory  habits  and  phleg- 
matic indifference,  I  had  found  a  most  excellent  and  trustworthy 
man.  I  had  lived  with  him  for  so  long  a  time  in  daUy  inter- 
course, and  in  the  most  turbulent  circumstances,  sharing  all  his 
perplexities  and  anxieties,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  the  parting 
very  severely.  Having  exhorted  the  messengers  whom  he  was 
to  send  along  with  me  never  to  quarrel,  and  to  follow  my  advice 
impUcitly  in  all  cases,  but  especially  witli  regard  to  the  rate  of  - 
.progress  in-  the  journey,  as  he  knew  that  I  was  impatiently  look- 
ing forward  to  my  home-journey,  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  and 
assured  me  that  I  should  certeunly  reach  home  in  safely.  Mo- 
hanmied  ben  Kitottar,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  serious  indi^- 
sition,  was  prevented  from  accompanying  me  any  farther,  and  the 
sheikh's  eldest  son,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  did  not  take  leave  of  me  un- 
til I  was  in  the  boat  When  I  had  safely  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore  I  fired  twice  a  farewell,  in  confortnity  with  the  request  of 
the  sheikh, 

The  river  here,  at  present,  was  studded  with  sand-banks,  wihich 
greatly  facilitated  the  crossing  of  my  camels  and  horses,  although 
between  the  sand-banks  and  the  southwesterly  shore  there  was 
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a  deep  chiaimel  of  considerable  breadth.  The  locality  where  I 
touched  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  river  is  called  (Jdna,  a  na,me 
identical  with  that  of  a  place  of  great  celebrity  for  its  learning 
and  it^  schools  in  Ibe  countries  of  the  Mohammedan  Mkndingoes 
to  the  south.  The  sandy  downs  were  lined  with  a  fine'  belt  of 
trees.  Three  different  paths  lead  over  these  downs  into  the  inte- 
rior, the  most  important  being  the  track  leading  straight  to  D6re, 
the  chief  place  of  the  Province  of  Libtako,  and  joining,  at  a  v^ 
extensive  lake  or  backwater,  call^  Khal^leb,  the  toad  leading 
to  the  same  place  from  Burre  to  t^e  south  of  the  island  Ans6ngho, 
lower  down  the  river.  At  present  a  broad  swampy  lowland 
spread  out  between  the  downs  and  the  brink  of  the  river. 

The  chief  of  my  companions,  ATimed  el  Wadawi,  being  once 
more  called  beyond  the  river  into  the  presenfee  of  the  dieikh,  we 
did  Aot  leave  this  place  till  a  late  hour  in  the  aftemck)n,  keeping 
along  the  low  swampy  shore.  After  a  while  an  open  branch  ap- 
proached us  from  the  river  on  our  left,  forming  an  island  of  the 
name  of  Berta.  Here  an  ^limated  scene  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes.  An  immense  female  hippopotamus  was  driving  her  calf 
before  her  and  protecting  it  from  behind,  her  body  half  out  of 
the  water,  while  a  great  number  of  "  ^gamba"  and  "  zangway," 
crocodiles  and  alligators,  were  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  low 
sand-banks,  and  glided  into  the  water  with  great  celerity  at  the 
noise  of  our  approach. 

'  Here  the  swampy  shore  presented  some  cultivation  9f  rice, 
.  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  river  was  bounded  by  the  tocky 
cliflfe  of  Tin-sh^ran ;  but  the  sandy  beach,  which  a  week  previous- 
ly had  been  aninlated  by  the  numerous  encampments  of  the  Gti- 
Wro,  was  now  desolate  and  deserted,  and  we  continued  our  niarch 
.  in  order  to  find  out  their*  new  camping-groimd. 

While  ascending  a  spur  of  rising  ground  called  Ghindam,  a 
.fierce  poisonous  snake  made  a  spring  at  my  mounted  servant, 
who  was  close  behind  me,  but  was  killed  by  the  men  who  fortu- 
nately followed  him  at  a  short  distance.  It  was  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  its  body  did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  slope  for  a  little  nK>re  than  a  mile, 

we  again  descended  into  tiie  grassy  plain,  and  reached  a  consider- 

.i  able  creek,  forining  a  series  of  rapids  gushing  over  a  low  ledge  of 

rocks,  and  encompassing  the  island  of  Bomu-Qxmgu,  where  the 

Ga-b^ro  were  at  present  encamped.    The  creek  being  too  consid- 
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erable  to  allow  of  our  croaging  it  with  all  our  eflSects  we  encamp* 
ed  between  it  and  the  swamp,  in  a  locality  called  Jiina-baria ;  and 
I  here  distributed  among  my  companions  the  articles  which  I  had 
promised  tbenu 

The  river  at  this  point  was  frequented  by  several  hippopotami, 
one  of  which,  in  its  pursuit  of  good  pasturage  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  left  the  shore  fistr  behind  it,  and  was  pursued  by  my  com- 
panions, who  fired  at  it,  without,  however,  hurting  it  or  prevent- 
ing its  reaching  the  water.  , 

Mmdayy  July  10th.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning ;  and  while  the 
Wadawi  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  order  to  fetch  a  supply  of 
rice^  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  look  around  me.  The  shore  on 
this  side  presented  little  of  interest,  and  was  only  scantily  adorned 
with  trees,  but  the  island  was  richly  clothed  with  vegetation. 
The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  scenery  was  the  opposite  ^ 
shore,  with  the  imposing  cliffe  of  Bomu,  where  we  had  been  en- 
camped some  time  before.  When  at  length  we.  started,  we  were 
soon  oblig^  to  leave  the  shore  in  ojder  to  avoid  an  extensive 
swamp,  and  approached  the  hills,  at  tlie  foot  of  which  we  had  to 
cross  a  small  creek,  which  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  forms 
the  border  of  the  river  itself,  and  then  continued  along  the  downs. 
Numbers  of  people,  who  had  their  temporary  abode  in  the  swampy 
plain,  came  to  pay  me  thdr  compliments. 

,  These  people  are  called  Ga-bfbi,  a  name  wjiieh  is  said  to  have 
reference  to  their  black  tents,  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
.  matting  dwellings  of  the  Gta-b^ro.  I  was  here  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  swarms  of  locusts  which  the  wiud  drove  into  our  faces,  and 
which  certainly  indicated  our  approach  to  more  fertile  regions. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  reached  a  fine  camping-ground  in 
an  opening  of  the  plope  of  the  downs,  through  which  a  path  led 
to  the  interior,  thus  giving  to  the  herds  of  cattle  access  to  the  riv- 
er, and  therefore  called  Diiniyame,  "  the  watering-place  of  the  cat- 
tle." A  finehajilfj  afforded  a  cool  shade,  the  vegetation  in  gen- 
eral consisting  only  of  femAn,  retem,  and  bti-r^kkeba,  and  we  at 
once  decided  to  halt  here,  in  order  to  await  our  guide,  Hamma- 
Hamma,  one  of  thi^  GA-b^ro,  who  had  gone  to  visit  his  family, 
but  had  promised  to  rejoin  us  at  this  spot  The  situation  of  our 
camping-ground  afforded  us  an  interesting  prospect  over  the  val- 
ley, and  numbeys  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  hamlets 
and  camps  visited  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  even  sup- 
plied us  with  a  tderable  provision  of  milk  late  at  night 
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.  litesday,  July  11th.  The  guide  who  was  to  accompany  us  as  fiir 
as  Say  not  having  arrived,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  my 
companions  to  set  ofif  without  him;  and  we  started  at  iCn  eariy 
hour,  keeping  along  the  sandy  downs,  which  a  little  fiurther  on 
became  adorned  with  the  rich  bush  called  "ind^rreii"  or  "k61- 
koli,"  while  ledges  of  rock  obstructed  the  river.  Gradually  the 
downs  decreased,  in  height,  and  the  melancholy-looking  fernin 
Bucoeeded  to  the  fresh  ind^rren,  but  its  place  was  sdpplied  for  a 
while  by  the  richer  tab6rak.  -  The  locality  was  called  Alakke, 
andferiiier  on,  D^rgimi;  but  fixed  settlements  of  any  kind  are 
at  present  looked  for  in  vain  in  these  districts.  In- A'ussa,  how- 
ever, on  the  norAeaatem  side  of  the  river,  we  left,  first,  a  hamlet 
called  Derg6nne,  and  fiurther  on  a  place  (Sailed  A'ghad6r,  which, 
as  the  name  indicates,  must  have  been  formally  a  wajled  place. 
Wpst  from  Dergdnne  is  probably  the  halting-place  Shfnjeri^  and 
,A'ghad6r  is  most  likely  identical  with  a  place  called  Eben-ef<$- 
ghan,  said  to  be  hereabouts.  The  opposite  bajik^  gradually  slop- 
iiig  down  and  being  dad  with  large  trees,  bope  Ae  appearance  of 
a  pleasant,  cultivable  coimtry,  wlnle  the  shoip  oji  this  side  the 
river  likewise, imp]ioved;  altogether  it  seemed  as  if  we  Ij^  left 
the  desert  far  behind  us.  I  am  not  sure  how  ihe  country  here  is 
called;  but  I  think  that  the  district  called  A'zaw^h  m^y  reach 
down  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  river.  Th6  Niger  wae  for  a. 
n^oment  entirely  free  from  rocks,  fi>rming  a  magnificent  opei;i 
sheet  of  water,  but  fiurther  ok  it  again  became  Obstructed  by  iso- 
lated clifi.  .  ; 

Meanwhile,  as  we  pursued  our  march  steadily  onward,  at  a 
shprt  distance  from  the  bank,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  the  Kfle' 
Siiki,  Mohammed  e'  Telmiidi,*  entertained  me,  from  thfe  back  of 
his  tall  m^hari,  with  a  description  of  the  power  of  the  Tdrki  chief. 
El  Khadfr,  the  southern  verge  of  whose  territory  we  had  passed 
on  our  oiatward  journey,  and  now  again  turned  round  the  north- 
em  side  of  it,  The  chief^  at  this  time,  was  encamped  about  three 
days  from  here,  toward  the  west,  collecting,  as  we  are  told,  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  principality  of  H6mbori,  the  govemoi*  of 
wnich-  claims  dominion  over  the  whole  district,  .There  are  eveu 
here  several  settlements  of  Fulbe,  a  troop  of  whom  we  fell'  ih 
with,  and  recognized  in  them  young  noble  people,  who  in  their  - 
countenances  bol^  evident  traces  of  a  pure  descent  Their  idiom 
was  closely  related  to  tl^  dialect  of  M6sina.  During  the  spriti^, 
however,  the  T4rki  chief  generally  fi:equents  the  banks  <rf  the 
river,  which  then  afford  the  richest  pasturage. 
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Gradually  the  green  shore  widened,  and  formed  a  swampy 
groimd  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  adorned  by  a  line  of 
trees  which,  during  the  inundation,  likewise  becomes  annually 
submerged  by  the  water.  The,  valley  is  bordered  on  this  side 
by  steep  banks  of  considerable  elevation.  As  soon  as  I  became 
aware  of  the  swampy  character  of  the  plain,  which  greatly  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  Aiy  camels,  I  endeavored  to  strike  across  the 
swampy  ground,  and  to  reach  the  firm  bank  again,  but  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  doing  so. 

The  bank  was  adorned  by  a  growth  of  the  finest  trees,  which 
gave  to  the  river  scenery  a  peculiar  character,  and  invited  us  to 
halt  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  We  therefore  encamped 
opposite  Tongi,  a  hatnlet  lying  on  a  low  ^ampy  island,  separated 
jfipom  us  by  a  considerable  open 'creek,  and  ruled  over  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Salah,  who  was  a  brother,  of  Hamma-Hanmia,  the 
very  man  who  was  to  serve  us  as  a  guide,  but  who  had  broken 
his  word.  The  people,  who  seemed  to  be  called  Dekften,. behaved 
very  hospitably,  sending  us  imniediately  upon  our  arrival  cows' 
and  goats'  milk  as  a  refreshment^  and  giving  us,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  a  bullock  for  our  farther  entertainment  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  think,  on  a  former  occasion,  how  cruelly  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  treat  oxen  which  have  been  destined 
for  slaughter,  although  in  general  they 'are  rather  mildly  disposed 
toward  animals.  In  conformity  with  their  barbarous  custom,'  my 
companions  broke  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal  which  had  been 
given  us  as  a  present,  and  allowed  it  to  drag  itself  about  in  this 
state  until  they  found  it  convenient  to  slaughter  it 

While  detained  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting,  among  the  people  who  crossed  over  to  us  from 
the  island,  an  old  man  who  had  a  very  lively  remembrance  of 
Mungo  Park,  and  who  ^gave  me  an  accurate  description  of  his 
tall,  commanding  figure,  and  ms  large  boat  He  related,  besides,  . 
the  manner  in  which  the  Tawarek  5f  {he  tribe  of  the  I'de^Mtisa^ 
the  name  of  whose  present  chief  is  El  Get^ga,  attacked  that  mys- 
terious voyager  near  Ans6ngho,  where  the  river  is  hemmed  in 
by  rapids,  but  without  being  able  to  inflict  any  harm  upon  him, 
while  the  intrepid  Scotchman  shot  one  of  his  pursuers,  and  caused 
two  to  be  drowned  in  the  river. 

It  was  altogether  a  fine^  camping-ground,  the  talha  and  siw&k 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  creeping  plants ;  but  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm, accompanied  with  r^in,  which  lasted  almost  the  whole 
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of  the  night,  rendered  ns  rather  nncomfortable;  Besides  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  feet  that  the  people  of  the  sheikh  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  induced  to  forego  the  companionship  of  our  guide, 
lost  us  here  the  best  half  of  the  day.  But  I  collected  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information,  especially  with  regard  to  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  independent  Songhay,  as 'the  femous.towns  of  Dar- 
gol,  Tdra,  and  Kiilman,  situated  between  the  river  and  our  f6r- 
mer  route  through  Yagha  andXibtako,  which  I  shall  give  in  the 
Appendix.* 

At  length  I  succeeded,  at  a  rather  late^  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
ih  stirring  up  my  companions,  and,  leading  the  way,  we  crossed 
from  this  advanced  headland  a  swampy  creek  which  sepajpated  us 
from  the  main,  and  then  kept'  along  the  rising  ground,  which  was 
richly  clad  witii  vegetation,  and  fix>m  time  to  time  formed  recesses, 
as  the  one  called  Tennel,  the  river  being  now  more  open.  But 
ferther  on  it  became  obstructed  by  cliflfe  and, rocks,  till  at  length, 
after  a.marcii  of  about  seven  miles,  tlie  river,,  which  here  fom\ed 
a  fine  bend,  assuming  a  southeasterly  direction,  exhibited  an  open, 
undivided  sheet  of  water,  and  on  this  account  forms  the  general 
plac^  of  ei^b^kation,  called  A'dar^anditrrenJ^roperly  "the  small 
branch,"  meauing  evidently  here  a  narrowing  of  the.  river;  for 
pec^le  agoing  from  Ktilman  to  this  part  of  A'ussa  generally  cross 
here.  A, little  higher  up  there  is  a  hamlet  called  Tabaliat,  inhab- 
ited by  sheirife,  :with  a  chief  named  Mohammed.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment some  people  were'  crossing  over,  but,  when  we  horsemen 
hurried  in  advance,  they  immediately  took  to  flight  with  their 
boats,  leaving  behind  th^n  some  slaves,  and  four  or  five  pack- 
oien,  and  all  our  shouting  -v^ag  not  able  to  convince  these  native 
travelers  of  our  peaceable  intentions.  Here,  owing  tb  a  small 
creek  which  xuns  closely  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  rising  ground,  and^  rather  against  the  advice  of  our 
more  prudent  K^  e'  Siiki  guide,  encamped  on  the  heights,  which 
were  clad  with  rich  herbage,  but  covere^  with  great  quantities  of 
tiie  feathery  bristle.  This  spot  afforded  a  coinmanding  view  over 
the  surrounding  country,  but  on  this  very  account  appeared  less 
secure  for  a  small  party ;  and,^notwithstanding  the  elevation,  the 
camping-ground  was  greatiy  infest^  by  muscjuitoe?,  which  almost 
drove, our  camels  to  distraction,  and  troubled  our  ow^  night's  rest 
not  a  little.  ^ 

But  the  view  which  I  here  enjoyed  over  the  northern  end  of 
♦  See  Appendix  XV. 
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the  island,  round  which  iJie  river  divided  into  four  branches,  waB 
highly  interesting  to  me,  as  being  one  of  the  places  along  the 
river  best  known  to  the  natives  as  scenes  where  that  heroic  voy- 
age)^ from  the  north  had  to  struggle  with  nature  as  well  as  with 
hostile  men,  Our  fires  having  given  to  Aose  poor  lads  who  had 
been  left  behind  by  their  frightened  masters  an  opportunity  of 
di^jovering  what  kind  of  people  we  were,  they  took  courage  and 
.  came  to  us,  when  we  learned  that  they  were  K^l  e'  Suk,  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  KJulman,  and  were  now. returning  home.  They 
also  informed  us  that  the  crocodiles  had  devoured  one  of  tho"  pack- 
Oxen  upon  their  attempting  to  awinx  them  across  the  river. 

Thursday  J  JulylSth.  Breaking  up  our.encampmont  at  an  early 
hour,  we  descended,  when  the  branch  nearest  to  us  again  assumed 
an  open  character  tolerably  free  from,  rocks;  but  after  a  short 
time  we.  were  again  forced  by  a  ridge  of  sandstone,  about  twenty 
feet  high,  which  here  formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  ascend  the 
higher  grotund.  We  thus  obtained  a  clearer  prospect  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  at  this  spot  attains  a  breadth  of  from  four  to 
six  miles,  the  ground  being  ppen,  and  the  view  only  for  a  short 
time  shut  in  by  a  dei^se  grove  of  gerredh  and  talha  trees. 

Farther  on  the  river  aflforded  a  vexy  wild  spectacle,  ^  sketch  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  In  the  distance  be- 
fore us  the  iron  gates  of  Akariunbay  became  visible,  bordered  by 
the  high  sandy  downs  of  Tidejititen ;  a  grand  mass  of  rock,  like 
an  immense  artificial  wall,  with  a  strong  northerly  dip,  started  up 
from  the  creek ;  and  from  the  extensive  grassy  island  of  Ans6ngho 
similar  masses  appeared,  which  rose  to  an  elevation  of  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  feet  Gradut^y  the  shore  became  more  stony  and 
barren,  forming  a  plain  called  Erarar-n-t&awel  by,  the  Tawarek, 
and  Farri  by  the  Songhay.  We  passed  a  deserted  hamlet  which 
had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  I'de-Musa,  and  here  the  river 
again  approached  nearer  on  our  left,  but  after  a  short  time  it  again 
receded  and  became^  obstructed  by  ledges  of  rocks,  especially  a;t 
the  place  called  Tazdri,  where  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  cliflfe 
breaks  through  the  surface  of  the  ^ater.  Even  at  this  season  of 
the  year  it  leaves  a  small  channel  beyond  the  grassy  shore,  which 
evidently  connects  the  open  water  above  and  below  the  rapids. 

About  1500  yards  below  this  ledge,  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
we  reached  the  iron  gates  of  Akarambay,  where  the  river,  or  at 
least  this  westerly  branch  of  itj  is  forced  through  between  two  con- 
siderable masses  of  rock,  at  present  from  thirty-five  to  fortjr  feet 
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high^  ai^d  about  as  many  yards  distant  from  each  other.  On  the 
right  the  sandy  downs  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  opposite  a 
laj^e  hamlet,  situated  on  the  idand  Ana6ngho,  and  adorned  with 
dtim  palms. 

Following  a  southeastei'ly  direction,  inr  a  short  time  we. reached 
tiie  place  where  the  several  branches  into  which  the  rivef  had  di- 
vided JMb  A'dar-andiirren  again  join ;  but  being  full  of  ledges  and 
rocks,  at  least  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  water,  they  exhibited 
a  wild  and  sombre  aspect.  The  river,  however,  does  not  long  re- 
tain this  character,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  below  it 
widens  to  a  broad  and  tolerably  open  sheet  of  water,  the  shore, 
which  hitherto  had  been  clothed  only  with  the  gloomy  feman,  be- 
ing now  beautifully  adorned  with  an  isolated  tamarind-tree,  which 
(together  with  th^  diim  palms  on  the  island  of  Ans^n^hp)  might 
well  serve  as  a  landmark  ,to,  people  who  would  attempt  to  ascend 
this  river.  But  the  hills,  which  a3cended  to  a  height  of  300  feet^ 
approached  so  closely  the  bank  of  the  river  that  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  steep  slope,  which  was. thickly  clothed  with  feman, 
and,  being  torn  by  many  small  water-courses,  scarcely  afforded  a 
passage  for  the  camels.  ' 

Descending  from  the  slope,  we  r(^ached  the  Teauwent,  or  place 
of  embarkation  of  Burre,  a  hamlet  lying  on  the  opposite  shore, 
but  at  present  deserted,  where  the  river  forms  only  a  single  branch, 
fjx)m  800  to  900  yards  wide,  and  a  little  farther  on  about  lOOO, 
and  on  the  whole  unobstructed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks 
near  the  shore.  Having  here  passed  a  rocky  cone,  projecting  into 
the  river,  we  encamped  near  a  cluster rof  ant-hills,  formed  by  and 
adorned  with  the  bushes  of  the  Camparis  sodata  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
inauspicious  pjaoe,  as  the  camels,  not  finding  food  enough  in  the 
neighborhood,  were,  through  the  negligence  of  A'bbega,  lost  in 
the  evening,  and  it  cost  us  the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day 
to  find  them  again.  When  we  at  length  started,  I  was  obliged  to 
yield* to  the  wishes  of  my  companions,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  supplies  for  their  journey,  were  most  anxious  to  halt  near  a 
small  farming  village  ofa  Pullo  settler,  Mohammed-Sfdi,  a  distant 
relation  of  Mohammed-Jebbo,  who  had  settled  here  several  years 
before  among  Tawirek  and  Songhay ;  and  my  fiiends,  having 
be^n  informed  that  this  person  was  a  pious  and  liberal  man,  felt 
little  inclination  to  forego  such  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  few 
alms.  >  .  '     . 

Having  ^nc^unped  on  a  high  ground  rising  to  considerable  ele- 
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vation,  we  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  river,  which  was  here 
again  fbroken  by  rocky  islets  and  intersected  by  ledges,  so  that, 
seen  fh>m  this  Stance,  in  several  places  it  appeared  almost  lost 
Peyond,  on  theothershorci  across  this  labyrinth  of  rapids  and  di- 
vided creeks,  filling  a  breadth  of  two  to  three  miles,  were  seen  the 
two  mountains  of  Ay61a  and  Tikanaziten,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  chief  Kawa,  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Dinnik  and  iJie  A'vv^elimmiden.  Toward  the  south,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  bordered  by  low  hills, 
where  the  crops  of  native  millet  were  just  shooting  forth,  stretch- 
ed out,  nothing  bul^retem  and  fernan  breaking  the  monotonous 
level.  ' 

The  hamlet  of  opr  host  consisted  ^of  only  six  huts ;  but  the  dis- 
trict did  not  seem"  to  be  uninhabited,  and  in'the  course  of  the  day 
a,  considerable  number  of  Fulbe  and  Songhay  collected  around  Us, 
and  troubled  me  greatly^  begging  me  to  impart  my  blessing  to 
them  by  laying  my  hand  upon  their  head,  or  spitting  into  a  hand- 
'  ful  of  sand,  and  thus  imbuing  it  with  ftdl  efficacy  for  curing  sick-  ^ 
ness,  or  for  other  purposes.  Even  the  river  did  not  seem  quite 
destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  the  previous  evening,  while  I 
was  enjoying  the  scenery,  seated  on  the  cliffs  at  some  distance 
from  our  camping-ground,  two  boats  filled  with  natives  passed  byy 
and  procured  me  an  interesting  intermezzo. 

Saturday,  July  16th.  The  good  treatment  that  we  received  hete 
seelned  to*  please  mj  companions  so  much  that  they  tried  to  de- 
tain me  another  day  by  hiding  one  of  their  camels  behind  a  bush 
and  pretending  it  was  lost  l^hen  at  length  I  had  found  it,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  fo  pursue  my  journey,  a  very  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  put ;  and,  although  I  persisted  in  proceeding, 
the  rain  became  so  violent  that  I  was  obliged  to  halt  for  fiilly  an 
hour  near  some  bushes  Jihat  protected  iis  a  little  from  the  heavy 
galfe  which  accompanied  the  torrents  of  rain.  Here,  also,  the  riv- 
er was  obstructed  by  a  great  number  of  rocks,  while  the  adjacent 
grounds  were  partly  cultivated,  but  only  sparingly  clad  with  trees, 
till,  afi»r  a  march  of  a  couple  of  miles,  rich  talha-trees  and  gerredh 
began  to  ^pear ;  but  even  here  groups  of  rocks  cropped  out  from 
the  surface.  Thus  keeping  along  at  some  little  distance  fi^m  th^ 
river,  we  encamped  shortly  after  noon  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  em- 
inence, and  were  very  glad  when  we  were  enabled  to  dry  our  wet 
clothes  and  recruit  our  strength  with  a  dish  of  mohamsa. 

Having  ascendei  the  rising  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
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of  the  mountainfl  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  w^nt  down  to  the  river 
and  enjoyed  the  wild  scenery  of  tiie  rapids,  which  here  also  ob- 
structed its  course,  forcing  this  westerly  branch  to  a  velocity  of 
perhaps  six  miles  an  hour,  intersected  by  flat  cliffi,  which  at  pres- 
ent were  only  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water.  A  fin^  belt  of  trees 
lined  the  bank  at  a  short  distance  fix)m  the  edge  of  the  river,  the 
islands  also  being  clad  with  rich  vegetation,  and,  altogether,  the 
locality  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  alight  sketch,  which  has  "been 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  hitherto  looked  in  vain 
all  along  the  shore  for  traces  of  the  elq)hant,  but  I  discovered  that 
this  part  is  visited  by  iJiem  in  great  numbers.  The  place  is  called 
Tiborawen.  Having  indulged  iil  quiet  repose  for  several  hours, 
we  were  join^.by  our  companions,  who,,  seeing  that  I  was  not  to 
be  detained  by  didr  tergiversations,  were  aipdous  to  come  up 
with  us..  .     .       -  ' 

jSu,ndayj  July  IQih.  Keeping  a  short  distance  fix)m  the  river, 
first  in  a  more  winding,  and  then  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we 
entered,  after  a  march  of  three  mUes,  more  imdtQa&ig  and  firesher 
pasture-groimds ;  but  stony  ground  soon  began  to  prevail,  al- 
though without  enidrely  excluding  vegetation.  Here,^  before  we 
reached  the  oape  called  Immanan,  meanilig  the  fish-cape,  the  sev-^ 
eral  branches  of  the  river  united,  while  a  grassy  lowland  was  at- 
tached to  the  higher  bank  which  bounds  the  river  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  inundation.  .  This  firesh  grassy  tract,  ftill  of  herbage 
and  tree^,  was  a  while  interrupted  by  the  high  ground  attached 
to  the  cape;  but  as^-soon  as  we  had  IdPt  the  naked  hUls  behind  us, 
we  descended  into  a  lovely  little  valley  or  ravine,  which  in  a 
winding  course  led  us  to,  the  beach  of  the  river,  which  here 
formed  a  magnificent  reach ;  but  a  little  farther  on,  at  a  placfe 
called  Ekezirfden,  it  was  broken  by  a  ledge  oif  rocks,  which 
stretched  ahi^ost  across  its  whple  breadth,  and,  at  this  season  at 
least,  made  it  totally  unnavigable.  A  short  distance  beyond,  a 
,  second  ledge  set  across  the  river,  while  a  little  &rther  on  a  rocky 
islet,  overgrown  With  rich  vegetation,  caused  thcvStream  to  divide. 
The  bank  itself  now,  became  stony,  mica  slate  protruding  every 
where,  and  we  ascended  a  small  ridge,  which  formed  a  higher 
cone  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  it  formed  a 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  river.  The  whole  district  is  call- 
ed Bating.  .  ' 

Having  descended  fix)m  this  small  ridge,  we  approached  nearer 
the  river,  which  was  here  tolerably  firee  fronji  rocks,  and  then  en- 
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tered  a  dense  but  short  tract  of  forest,  fiill  of  the  dung  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  banga,  or  hippopotamus. 
Here  we  had  to  oross  several  watex-courses,  at  present  dry,  one  of 
which  is  called  Cralindu,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Biig- 
^ma,  which  we  had  crossed  with  so  much  difficulty,  before  reach- 
ing the  town  of  A'jibinda.  But  rocky  ground  soon  prevailed 
again,  aid  another  promontory  jutted  out  into  the  water,  the  riv-\ 
er,  which  on  the-  whole  has  here  a  southwesterly  direction^  being 
once  more  broken  by  c^iflk 

A  little  fiurther  on  we  encamped  opposite  a  hamlet  called  Wai- 
gun,  which  was  just  building,  while  Miother  one  of  the  same  name 
was  lying  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  However,  we  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  ndghborhood  of  this  little  centre  of  life,  for, 
having  no  boat  at  bur  disposal,  we  were  not  able  to  communicate 
with  those  people  ourselves,  and  they,  on  their  part;  felt  little  m- 
clination  to  make  our  acquaintance,  as  they  could  not  expect  that 
we  should  be  oJf  much  use  to  ,them,  except  in  lightening  their 
stores.  My  companion,  the  K^l  e'  Siiki,  with  shouts  endeavored 
to  intimate  to  the  people  that  their  sovereign  lord,  Boz^ri,  was 
himiself  present;  but  this  artifice  did  not  succeed.  The  I'melfg- 
gizen,  or  their  slaves,  who  dominate  both  shores,  are  ill-famed  on 
accoimt  of  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  protected  ourselves 
by  firing  ago6d  many  shots  in  thp  course  of  the  night. 

MoTiday^  Jvly  VIOi.  Pursuing  our  course  at  an  early  hour,  gen- 
erally in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
about  four  miles,  a  fine*  running  stream,  about  twenty-five  feet 
broad  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  traversing  a  beautifully  fresh  vale, 
the  slopes  of  which  exhibited  traces  of  several  former  encamp- 
ments of  the  Tawarek.  It  joins  the  river  at  a  spot  where  it  forms 
an  open  and  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  and  greatly  contributes  to 
enhance  the  whole  character  of  the  scenery,  although,  about  1200 
yards  below,  it  was  again  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  crossing  al- 
most the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  but  mostly  covered  by  the 
water,  even  at  the  present  season.  About  500  yards  belbw  this 
ledge  a  small  isjand  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  a  village  called  Katubu,  consisting  of  about  200  snug- 
looking  huts,  which  were  most  ple^ntly  adorned  by.  two  beauti- 
ftd  tamarind-trees.  But  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  to 
have  been  disturbed,  as  they  had  probably,  heard  our  firing  during 
the  night,  and  were  therefore  on  their  guard.  Five  or  six  boats, 
filled  with  men,  lay  around  the  island  at  various  distanced,  most 
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probably  spying  out  ouit  proceedings,  although  some  of  our  party 
thought  that  they  were  fishing. 

We  here  left  the  beach  for  a  while,  and  ascended  the  higher 
ground,  whidi  rose  to  a  greater  height,  cutting  off  a  curve  of  the 
flhoLTe.  The  river,  ferther  on,  was  again  J)roken  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  but  so  that  a  passage  remained  c^n  on  the  side  of  A'ussa; 
and  shortly  afterward  the  various  branches  joined,  and  formed  a 
fine  noble  reach.  The  pountry  now  became  more  hilly  and  bet- 
ter woodedy  being  clad  with  retem,  besides  k6ma  and  hajil^j.  Nu- 
merous ponds  of  water  were  formed  in  the  hoUows,  and  antelopes 
of  various  species,  including  that  called  "  dadarit,"  were  observed. 
Leaving  then  a  path  leading  to  a  place  called  Takala^  situated  at 
a  distance  of  about  *fifty  miles  inland^  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, we  reached,  about  a  quarter  past  t6n  o'clock,  the  highest 
pofnt  of  this  undulating  ground,  fixmi  whence  we  obtained  a  view 
over  a  wild  ^nd  gloomy-looking  forest  region,  behind  which  the 
river  disappeared,  after  having  inclosed  a  well-wooded  island  call-, 
ed  Sakkendwen. 

From  this  higher  ground  we  descended  into  a  fine  rich  vale,  the 
vegetation  of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  few  busiisu,  6ghanat,  or 
tamarind-trees.  Emerging  from  this  richly ^clad  vlalley,  we  again 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  river — ^if  river  it  can  be  called — for,  seen 
from  hence,  it  looks  almost  like  an  archipelago  or  net-work  of  isl- 
ands and  rocky  chffe  in  the  wildest  confusion,  the  river  foaming 
along  through  these  obstructed  passages ;  for,  just  as  it  turns  round 
a  cape,  which  juts  far  out  to  tiie  N.N.W.,  and  is  continued /under 
water  toward  the  opposite  shore  in  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  forming  a 
sort  oif  semicircle,  it  is  broken  into  several  branches  by  a  number 
of  islands,  through  which  it  makes  its  way,  as  well  as  it  is  able, 
over  clifl^  and  rocks,  in  'Such  a  manner  that  along  this  south- 
westerly shore  there  is  no  idea  of  navigation,  even  during  the 
highest  state  of  the  river,  but  on  the  A'ussa  side  it  is  more  open, 
and  renders  navigation  possible,  although  even  there  caution  is 
evidently  necessary.  I.have  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  of  the  river.'  The  name  of  the  cape  is  E'm-n- 
ishib,  or  rather  E'm-n-fahid,  "  the  cape  of  the  ass." 

Having  passed  a  place  where  the  most  westerly  branch  foiins  a 
small  waterfall  of  about  eighteen  inches  elevation,  foaming  along 
with  great  violeuce,  we  encamped  on  the  slope  of  the  green  bank» 
adorned  with  fine  herbage  and  luxuriant  hajillj,  in  fiill  vi§w  of 
this  wild  scenery.    I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  the  highest  ground 
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near  our  halting-place,  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  cemetery,  ttie 
locality  having  been  formerly  enlivened  by  a  hamlet  of  the  I'mel- 
fggizen,  of  the  name  .of  Lebbez^ya.  This  encampment  \yas  also 
important  to  me,  as  IJiere  had  to  take  leave  of  our  guide,  Mo- 
hammed Kdl  e'  Siiki,  whom  I  had  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade 
to  accompany  Ine  as  far  as  Say,  although  he  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  have  fulfilled  his  promise,  if  our  other  guide,  Hamma- 
Hamma,  had  not  broken  his  word  and  staid  behind,  for,  alone,  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  Fiilbe.  It  was,  moreover,  his 
intention  to  proceed  from  here  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  the  XJdalen. 
Convinced,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  I  gave  him 
his  present,  although  I  missed  him  very  mucl^,  as  he  was  an  iii- 
telligent  man,  and  had  giv^n  me  some  valuable  information^ 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

DENSER  POPULATION  BEGINS. 


Tuesday^  July  18(A.  The  beginning  of  our  journey  without  a 
guide  was  not  very  fortunate ;  for^  having  set  out  first  from  our  en- 
campment, endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  great  i^indings  of  the  river, 
with  my  Camels  and  my  three  freed  blacks,^  my  companions,,  in 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  lost  the  traces  of  my  footsteps  upon  the 
grassy  undulating  ground,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  joined, 
me.  The  ground  became  at  times  stony,  talha,  gerredh,  and  other 
spices  of  mimosas  being  the  predominant  trees  •  and  after  a  march 
of  eight  miles,  we  had  to  ascend  anothel*  ridge,  clothed  with  thick 
forest,  where  the  kuka,  or  t^dumt,  the  monkey-bread-tree,  which 
I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time,  was  very  common.  This  was 
an  aJmost.certain  sign  of  the  locality  having  once  been  a  centre  of 
human  life,  but  at  present  only  the  traces  of  a  former  ksar,  or 
hamlet,  were  to  be  seen.  Having  then  crossed  a  small  "  rek"  or 
"faire,"  that  is  t6  say,  a  barren,  naked  plain,  we  descended  again, 
"  while  the  desolate  character  of  the  country  continued,  and  the 
only  signs  of  human  life  which  we  observed  were  the  traces  of 
two  men,  with  three  head-  of  cattle,  probably  robbers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  who  were  returning  to  their  haunts  with 
their  booty.  But  gradually  the  country  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
aspect,  being  clad  with  large  trees,  and  exhibiting  evident  signs 
of  former  cultivation,  while  isolated  masses  of  rock  were  projecting 
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here  and  there.  The  country  altogether  was  so  pleasant,  that, 
having  met  with  a  shallow  pond  of  water  in  a  trough-like  cavity 
of  the  grassy  ground,  we  decided  on  encamping,  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  Was  able  to  drag  on  nay  companions  more 
than  fifteen  miles  a  day  at  the  utmost. 

However,  we  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  when  we  became 
aware  that  our  camping-ground  close,  beyond  the  belt  of  trees  with 
which  it  was  girt  was  skirted  by  a  small  rivulet,  which,  although 
full  of  rocks,  was  yet  so  deep  that  it  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
crocodiles  or  alligators,  and  was  not  fordable  here.  It  was  a  pity 
that  we  had  not  a  guide  with  us  who  might  have  given  us  some 
clear  information  respecting  the  features  of  the  country,  for  the 
conjecture  of  my  companions,*  who  fmicied  that  this  rivulet  took 
its  rise  to  the  south  of  H6mbori,  where  it  was  called  A^gel^,  was 
quite  absurd  if  it  be  correct  that  the  <xal£ndu,  which  we  had 
crossed  the  preceding  day,  was  really  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
near  A'ribfnda ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  these  courses 
correspond,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  same  water- 
course Diay  join  the  Niger  by  several  openingi  As  it  was,  we 
had  a  long  dispute  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  cross  this 
water,  and  the  following  morning  we  had  to  take  a4edious  r6und- 
about  way  to  get  over  it.  ^ 

After  a  march  of  two  miles  from  our  starting-point  we  reached 
a  crossway.  We  followed  the  advice  of  the  Wddawi,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  the  lead  at  the  moment,  chose  the  path  to  our  left, 
though  that  on  the  right  crosses  the  rivulet  at  this  spot ;  but  in 
the  end  it  was  perhaps  as'  well  that  we  did  so,  as  otherwise  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  ford  it.  We  therefore  con- 
tinued our  march  after  my  companions  had  finished  theirprayers, 
which,  as  we  always  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  they  used  to  say  on 
the  road.  The  open  pasture-grounds  were  here  broken  by  large 
boulders  of  granite,  while  the  rivulet,  gii;t  by  fine  large  trees,  ap- 
proached on  our  right,  or  at  least  one  branch  of  it^  the  river  divid- 
ing near  its  mouth  into  a  delta  of  a  great  many  smaller  branches. 

*  Among  mj  companions,  the  Hart^ni  Mdleki,  who  had  visited  the  countries  of 
MiSsi  and  BiCmbara,  possessed  some  interesting  information  concerning  unknown  or 
little  known  districts  of  these  regions ;  bat,  unfortunately,  he  had  something  rery  un- 
oooth  In  hSs  manner,  which  prerented  my  learning  from  him  all  that  would  have  been 
possible  onder  other  circomstances.  This  day  I  wrote  down,  from  his  information, 
the  name  of  the  pagan  tribe  of  the  Nenmer,  who  are  settled  between  the  Tombo 
and  B^mbara,  besides  that  of  the  Norma,  who  are  chiefly  settled  In  two  places,  one 
of  which  is  ci^ed  Pilra. 
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We  here  changed  our  direction,  keeping  parallel  along  the  shore 
of  the  great  river,  wh^e,  on  a  rocky  island,  waa  situated  the  vil- 
lage of  Ay6ru,  or  Aim,  from  whence  a  troop  of  about  twenty  peo- 
ple were  just  proceeding  toward  their  field-labors.  Most  of  them 
were  tall,  well-made  men,  almost  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
white  cap  and  a  clean  white  cotton  wrapper.  Two  or  three  of 
them  wore  blue  tobes.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows or  a  spear,  and  their  agricultural  implements  were  limited  to 
'  a  long-handled  hoe  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  is  called  jerran  by 
the  Arabs,  and  kambul  by  the  Songhay.  But,  besides  a  weapon 
and  implement,  each  of  them  bore  a  small  bowl,  containing  a  large 
round  cjod  of  pounded  millet  and  a  little  curdled  milk,  which 
they  hospitably  offered  to  us,  although  it  constituted  th^  whole 
supply  of  food  for  the  day.  "We  rewarded  them  with  a  few  needles 
and  by  repeating  the  fat-ha,  or  opening  prayer  of  the  Kur4n.*  It 
was,  moreover,  very  fortunate  that  we  had  met  them  just  here, 
as,  if  not  directed  l)y  their  information,  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  without  accident  these  numerous  creeks,  some 
of  which  Were  of  an  extremely  boggy  nature,  and  others  obstruct- 
ed by  rocks,  which  caused  us  considerable  delay,  for  the  princi- 
pal branch  or  'g6ru  of  the  rivulet  was  not  less  than  about  thirty- 
five  yards  broad  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
rocky  bottom.  Fine  busiisu,  or  tamarind-trees,  and  wide-spread- 
ing duw^,  or  fig-trees,  adorned  the  delta,  while  a  good  deal  of  a 
kind  of  grain  called  "  adeldnka,"  or  "  donhdre,"  was  cultivated  in 
the  fields. 

Having  at  length  left  this  difficult  delta  of  small  rivulets  behind 
us,  which  may  occasionally  cause  great  trouble  to  a  traveler,  we 
ascended  sandy  downs,  and  obtained  from  thence  a  view  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  here  rather  resembles  a  large!  well-timbered 
fiddama  than  a  river,  only  a  small  open  branch  becoming  visible, 
not  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  district  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation,  the  fields  of  Ay6ru  extending  for  more  than  twt>  miles, 
and  the  low  shore  of  the  creek  was  adorned  farther  on  by  a  rich 
profii^ion  of  kenya,  or  tediimunt  The  richly- wooded  islands  af- 
forded a  very  pleasant  sight,  one  of  them  being  enlivened  by  a 
great  number  of  horses,  which  were  left  here  to  pasture,  and  the 
shore  formed  one  uninterrupted  line  of  tamarind-trees.  But  the 
navigation  inay  be  very  difficult  here,  as  from  time  to  time  the 
river,  or  at  least  as  much  as  we  saw  of  it,  became  greatly  obstruct- 
*  They  infonned  us  that  Eiflman  was  six  hours*  distance  from  here. 
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ed  by  rocks.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe  that  we  had  at  length 
entered  more  hospitable  regions,  for  a  short  time  after  we  left  be- 
hind us  the  fields  of  Ay6ru  cultivated  ground  again  succeeded, 
and  apparently  very  well  kept 

Having  then  turned  round  a  sw^npy  gulf  we  ascended  higher 
ground,  and  now  obtained  a  view  of  the  remarkably  wild  scenery 
of  the  river  which  attaches  to  the  island  of  Kenddji  and  the  rocky 
cone  Warba,  which  had  been  in  sight  all  this  morning,  and  en- 
camped, at  half-past  eleven  o'clockj  on  a  rising  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  island.  The  river  here  presented  a  very  wild 
character,  so  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  navigation  was  inter- 
rupted entirely.  Between  the  island  of  Kendaji  and  the  rocky 
cone  there  really  does  not  appear  to  be  any  passage  open,  but  be- 
yond the  island  there  are  evidently  two  more  branches,  and,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  seen  from  here,  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  ob- 
structed by  rocks.  The  village  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  size, 
the  huts  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  imfortunate  man  who  was  lamed  by  Guinea- worm, 
all  the  healthy  people  having  gone  to  the  labors  of  the  field. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  scenery  became  pleasantly 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  and  a  flock 
of  sheep,  belonging  to  Fiilbe  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
were  brought  here  to  be  watered. 

Gradually,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tillage  returned  from 
their  labors,  and  began  to  give  life  to  the  scenery,  crossing  over 
to  their  insulated  domicile  in  small  canoes.  Others,  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  chief,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The  latter  was  a  man 
of  tall,  stout  figure,  but  of  not  very  intelligent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and,  as  it  appeared,  not  of  a  very  liberal  and  hospitable 
disposition,  for  he  received  the  eloquent  address  of  my  noble 
friend  the  Waddwi,  who  adduced  all  the  claims  wt^ch  he  and 
his  party  had  upon  the  chiefs  hospitality,  very  coldly,  answering 
through  the  medium  of  a  Pullo  fdki  who  had  been  staying  here 
for  some  time,  and  rather  laying  claim  himself  to  a  haijdsome 
present  than  acknowledging  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  my, 
companions  for  hospitable  treatment  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture about  this  petty  chief  was  his  name,  which  reminded  one  of 
the  more  glorious  times  of  the  Songhay  empire,  for  he  called  him- 
self "  Farma-E'rkezu-izze ;"  "farma"  being,  as  I  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  princely  title  of  a  governor;  "izze"  means 
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son,  E'rkezu  being  the  name  of  his  father.  It  was  also  highly  in- 
teresting to  me  to  observe  that  these  Songhay,  the  inhabitants  of 
Kenddji  as  well  as  those  of  Ay6ru,  call  themselves,  in  their  native 
language,  Kado  (in  the  singular)  and  Habe  (in  the  plural  form),  a 
name  which  the  Fiilbe  have  made  use  of  to  indicate,  in  general^ 
the  K6helan,  or  the  native  black  population  of  all  the  regions 
conquered  by  themselves ;  and  it  seems  almost  ais  if  the  latter  had 
taken  the  name  from  this  tribe. 

Besides  these  Songhay,  we  also  received  a  visit  from  a  Tarki 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mxsakh,  son  of  Ell^ken,  and  nephew 
of  Slnnefel,  the  chief  of  the  I'mellggizen  of  A'ribfnda.  These 
people  are  on  hostile  terms  with  their  brethren  in  A'ussa,  where 
the  populous  district  Amara  is  situated,  and  thus,  fortunately,  un- 
dermine their  own  strength,  which  is  only  employed  in  the  way 
of  mischief,  although  they  are  still  strong  enough  to  lay  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  poor  Songhay  inhabitants  of  these  distract- 
ed shores.  They  had  levied,  the  preceding  year,  a  tribute  of  four 
horses  on  the  people  of  Kendaji,  and  a  camel,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  com,  upon  those  of  Ay6ru.  But  although  our  guest,  who 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  followers,  was  a  rather  decent 
young  man,  nevertheless  the  neighboirhood  of  these  Tawarek  in- 
spired us  with  just  as  little  confidence  as  the  behavior  of  our 
friends  the  Songhay  on  the  island,  and  we  kept  a  good  watch,  fir- 
ing the  whole  night  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Park 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  these  islanders. 

Fortunately,  we  were  not  disturbed ;  and  we  set  out  from  our 
camping-ground  at  a  veiy  early  hour,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
day's  journey,  but  we  were  first  obliged  to  search  about  in  the  tyro 
hainlets  which  lie  opposite  the  island,  and  one  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  rocky  cone  of  Warba,  for  the  guide  that  had  been  promised 
to  us  the  preceding  day.  We  had  scarcely  set  out  feirly  on  our 
march  when  a  heavy  thunder-stOrm,  rising  in  the  southeast, 
threatened  us  with  a  serious  deluge,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  some  trees  to  the  right  of  our  path.  We  then  unloaded 
the  camels,  and  endeavored  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  luggage, 
as  well  as  possible,  with  the  skins  and  mattings  5  but  the  storm 
was  confined  to  a  very  violent  gale,  which  scattered  the  clouds, 
so  that  only  very  little  rain  fell.  Having  thus  lost  almost  two 
hours  of  the  best  part  of  the  day,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  not 
now  digressing  to  the  right  and  left,  but  following  a  broad,  ^ell- 
trodden  path,  which  led  us  through  carefully  cultivated  corn-fields, 
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shaded  with  fine  hajilij.  But  soon  the  ground  became  more  un- 
dulatingi  and  we  followed  a  sort  of  backwater  at  some  distance 
from  the  principal  l^ranch  of  the  river,  and  then  crossed  a  cavity 
or  hollow  where  calcareous  rock  interrupted  the  granite.  The 
river  also,  in  its  present  low  state,  laid  bare  a  good  many  rocky 
islets,  and  farther  on  divided  into  five  branches,  over  which,  from 
the  rising  bank,  we  obtained  an  interesting  view,  with  a  cone,  on 
the  A'ussa  shore,  toward  the  north.  One  of  the  islands  was  hand- 
somely adorned  with  diim  palms,  while  the  shore  waa  clothed  with 
a  plant  called  *^hekik." 

This  district  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  its  p(^ulous 
state,  after  the  desolate  region  .which  we  had  traversed,  seemed 
the  more  remarkable ;  for  soon  after,  having  passed  a  small  ham- 
let, we  had  on  the  opposite  shor^  the  considerable  place  Tomare, 
and  just  beyond,'  on  an  island,  another  village  called  Ff chile, 
densely  inhabited,  and  full  of  life  and  bustle.  '  Scarcely  had  we 
passed  this  busy  place  on  our  left  when  another  hamlet  appeared, 
called  Koch6mere,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  behold  the  river, 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  had  seemed  to  roll 
its  mighty  stream  along  without  the  least  use  being  made  of  it, 
covered  with  small  canoes,  which  carried  over  to  our  shore  nimi- 
bers  of  people  who  were  going  to  the  labors  of  the  field.  The 
bank  itself  also  became  here  beautiful  by  a  variety  of  luxuriant 
trees,  such  as  the  kdwa,  the  dingi,  the  baiire,  the  hajilij,  and  oth- 
ers of  various  species,  the  hajiKj,  especially,  exhibiting  here  a  very- 
luxuriant  and  rich  growth.  A  sort  of  shallow  grassy  OTcek  sepa- 
rated from  the  bank  a  low  island,  which,  during  the  highest  state 
of  the  inundation,  is  under  water. 

Two  miles  beyond  Tomare  the  character  of  the  country  changed, 
and  deep  sandy  soU,  clothed  with  the  herbage  called  rodam,  and 
destitute  of  trees,  succeeded  to  the  fine  arable  soil ;  but  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile  cultivation  again  appeared,  and  even  extendeid 
over  the  hilly  chain  which  we  ascended.  We  then  passed  a  slave 
village  called  Gandiitan,  belonging  to  the  Tarki  chief,  Mohammed 
el  Amfn,  where  riumerous  horses  were  seen  grazing  in  the  fields, 
distinguished  by  the  kind  of  herbage  called  by  the  Arabs  el  de- 
b^,  in  which  my  companions  were  delighted  to  recognize  an  old 
friend  of  theirs,  as  growing  also  plentifiiUy  in  the  A'beras  of  Tim- 
biiktu.  Crossing  the  plain,  where  we  met  several  travelers,  we 
began  to  ascend  the  slope  of  a  promontory  called  E'm-Alawen, 
and  soon  reached  the  residence  of  the  chief  just  mentioned,  who 
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is  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Eratafini.  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  150  to  200  huts  of  matting,  with  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  leathern  tent  in  the  centre ;  but  as  it  did  not  offer  any  cool 
shade,  being  perched  on  the  bare  hot  gravel  overlying  the  rock, 
we  thought  it  very  uninviting,  and  preferred  descending  the  steep 
eastern  slope,  upon  the  narrow  slip  of  the  low  shore  which  stretch- 
ed along  the  river,  and  which,  being  richly  clothed  with  hajillj, 
baiire,  and  other  trees,  offered  a  very  pleasant  resting^lace.  We 
were,  however,  not  allowed  to  enjoy  much  repose,  but  were  soon 
visited  by  the  whole  male  population  of  the  village,  Tawarek  and 
Songhay,  fiill-grown  men  and  children,  who  gathered  round  us 
with  great  curiosity,  but  withput  entering  into  close  conversation, 
as  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  scrutinized  sus- 
piciously what  my  real  character  might  be,  my  companions  passing 
me  for  a  sherff. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  chief  himself,  who  had  not  been 
present  on  our  arrival,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  behaved  in  a  very  be- 
coming manner,  so  that  I  made  him  a  present  of  half  a  litham, 
while  I  distributed  a  quantity  of  needles  among  his  people,  l^xe 
place  wa&  tolerably  weU  supplied  with  provisions,  and  I  bought  a 
good  supply  of  butter  and  rice ;  but  milk  was  scarce,  although  I 
succeeded  in  bartering  a  small  quantity  for  some  dates,  of  which 
these  people  were  extremely  fond.  A  little  below  our  encamp- 
ment, on  the  low  shore,  there  was  a  fismn,  and  on  the  island  near- 
est the  shore  two  small  hamlets ;  for  the  branch  of  the  river,  which 
in  general  appears  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  was  studded  with 
green  islands,  which  stretched  out  lengthwise  in  two  parallel  rows, 
being  of  the  same  height  as  the  bank  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
and  which  at  present  formed  a  steep  descent  to  the  shores  of  the 
river  of  about  ten  feet,  rendering  the  watering  of  the  horses  very 
difficult  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  we  rescu«i 
one  of  them  which  fell  into  the  stream. 

The  whole  district  is  said  to  be  greatly  infested  by  lions,  and 
we-  saw  the  remains  of  four  horses  which  a  single  individual  of 
that  species  had  torn  to  pieces  the  preceding  day ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  st^ngth  and  ferocity  of  this  animal,  I  was  assured 
by  all  the  inhabitants  that  the  lion  of  this  region,  like  that  of 
A'£r,.has  no  mane,  and  that  its  outward  appearance  was  altogeth- 
er very  unlike  that  beautiM  skin  upon  which  I  used  to  lie  down, 
being  the  eocuvtfe  of  an  animal  from  L6gone. 

Friday^  July  21st  On  our  way  hither  the  preceding  day  we  had 
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been  overtak^i,  near  the  village  of  Gandutan,  by  a  band  of  some 
three  or  four  Songhay  people,  who  had  rather  a  warlike  and  en- 
terprising appearance,  and  were  very  well  mounted.  Having  kept 
close  to  us  for  some  time,  and  spoken  a  great  deal  about  my  arms, 
they  had  disappeared,  but  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  ai^d  we  were  getting  our  luggage  ready  for 
the  day's  march,  they  again  appeared,  and  inspired  niy  compan- 
ions with  some  little  fear  as  to  their  ulterior  intentions.  They 
therefore  induced  the  chief  of  the  ErataGini  to  accompany  us  for 
a  while,  with  some  of  his  people  on  horseback,  as  they  were,  well 
aware  that  the  Songhay,  who  at  present  have  almost  entirely  lost 
their  independence,  can  not  undertake  any  enterprise  without  the 
connivance  of  the  Tawarek ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  was  not  quite 
sure  who  were  most  to  be  feared,  our  protectors,  or  those  vaga- 
bonds of  whom  my  companions  were  so  much  fifraid ;  for,  although 
the  chief  himself  seemed  to  be  a  respectable  man,  these  people, 
who  are  of  a  mixed  race  of  Tawarek  and  Songhay,  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  trustworthy,  and  I  should  advise  any  traveler  in  this 
region  to  be  more  on  his  guard  against  them  than  against  the 
true  Tawarek.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  when  they 
accompanied  us  on  the  road,  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  them  plain- 
ly who  I  was,  although  my  companions  had  endeavored  to  keep 
Ihem  in  the  dark  respecting  my  real  character,  ^hey  had  taken 
me  for  a  Ghadamsi  merchant,  who  wanted  to  pass  through  their 
territory  without  making  them  a  suitable  present.  After  I  had 
made  this  confession  they  became  much  more  cheerftd  and  open- 
hep.rted,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  The  cunning  Wada- 
wi  also  contributed  toward  establishing  with  them  a  more  intimate 
relation  by  bartering  his  little  pony  for  one  of  their  mares.  Noth- 
ing renders  people  in  these  countries  so  communicative,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allays  their  suspicions  so  much,  as  a  little  trading. 
Having  separated  from  our  friends,  and  made  our  way  with 
some  difficulty  through  a  tract  of  country  partly  inundated,  we  at 
length  fell  in  with  a  well-trodden  path,  where  on.  our  right  a  low 
hilly  chain  approached.  Here  a  little  diim  bush  began  to  appear, 
and  faiiiher  on  monkey-bread-trees  adorned  the  landscape;  but 
the  river,  after  having  approached  for  a  short  time  with  its  wide 
valley,  retired  to  such  a  distance  that,  not  having  provided  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  we  began  to  suffer  from  thirst.  I  therefore  rode  in 
advance,  and  chose  a  place  for  a  short  halt  during  the  midday 
heat,  where  a  sort  of  faddama,  which  during  the  highest  state  of 
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the  inundatioa  forms  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water  round  an 
island  thickly  clad  with  diim  palms,  indents  tho  rising  bank  of 
the  river,  offering,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  handsome  tank  of 
clear  water.  The  surrounding  slope  was  adorned  with  a  fine 
grove  of  diim  palms,  and,  protected  by  the  shade  of  some  rich 
hajilfj,  produced  a  great  profusion  of  succulent  herbage. 

Having  rested  in  this  pleasant  spot  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we 
pursued  our  march  along  this  green  hollow,  at  present  half  dried 
up,  and  feeding  also  a  good  many  tamarind-trees,  and  after  a 
march  of  about  half  a  mile  reached  the  spot  where  this  shallow 
branch  joins  a  considerable  open  arm  of  the  river,  which  here  is 
tolerably  free  from  rocks.  A  little  below,  it  is  compressed  be- 
tween rocky  masses  projecting  from  either  bank,  intersecting  the 
whole  branch,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage  is  left,  inclosed  as  it 
were  by  a  pair  of  iron  gates  formed  by  nature.  Yet  the  naviga- 
tion was  not  obstructed  even  at  the  present  season,  as  a  boat  about 
thirty-five  feet  lofag,  and  rowed  by  six  men,  which  went  quickly 
past  us,  evidently  proved.  The  path  was  lined  with  mushrooms, 
called  by  my  companions  tobl  e  nd^. 

This  branch  of  the  river  presented  a  very  different  aspect  when, 
after  having  ascended  a  rising  ground,  we  had  cut  off  a  bend  or 
elbow  of  the  river,  for  here  it  formed  a  kind  of  rapid,  over  which 
the  water  foamed  along,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  boat 
having  followed  another  branch,  this  locality  did  not  seem  to  be. 
passable  at  present  ^  The  low  shores,  which  are  annually  inun- 
dated, and  even  now  left  swampy  ground  between  us  and  the 
river,  were  cultivated  with  rice ;  the  higher  ground,  rising  above 
the  reach  of  the  inundation,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  damankadda 
and  thorny  bushes,  was  reserved  for  millet ;  and  beyond,  the  whole 
valley,  which  is  here  very  broad,  is  bordered  by  a  mountainous 
chain.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  river  was  farther  demonstrated 
by  a  remarkable  group  of  rocks  rising  from  an  island  a  little 
farther  on,  and  affording  a  very  conspicuous  landmark ;  but,  in 
general,  this  part  of  its  course  seems  to  be  free  from  cliflfe. 

We  had  long  strained  our  eyes  in  vain  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  large  town  of  Sfnder,  which  we  knew  to  be  situated  on  an 
island,  till  at  length,  from  a  hilly  chain  which  here  borders  the 
river,  we  obtained  a  fair  sight  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley, 
and  were  able  to  distinguish  an  extensive  range  of  huts  spreading 
over  one  or  two  islands  in  the  river.  Here,  therefore,  we  encamp- 
ed at  the  side  of  a  few  huts,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
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prudent,  as  we  afterward  found,  to  have  chosen  our  encampment 
a  little  lower  down  the  river,  where  a  channel  leads  straight  to 
the  island  of  Sfnder,  with  which  we  wanted  to  open  communica- 
tion ;  while,  from  the  spot  where  we  actuaDy  encamped,  another 
considerable  island  town,  called  Gtmi,  lies  in  fix)nt  of  it. 

The  whole  valley,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  from  six  to 
eight  miles  broad,  and  is  studdfed  with  extensive  islands,  is  very 
fertile,  and  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The  two  towns  together, 
Garu  and  Sfnder,  according  to  the  little  I  saw  of  them,  did  not 
seem  to  contain  less  than  from  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Europeans  in  any  attempt  to  nav- 
igate the  upper  part  of  the  river,  as  they  must  here  prepare  to  en- 
counter great  difficulties  with  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time 
ought  here  to  provide  themselves  with  com  sufficient  to  carry 
them  almost  to  Timbtiktu;  for  Sfnder,  which  in  some  respects 
stiU  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Say,  is  also 
the  market  for  all  the  com  used  in  this  district  .  A  large  quantity 
of  millet  can  at  any  time  be  readily  obtained  here,  and  during  my 
journey  was  even  exported  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Zab<5rma  and  Ddndina.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  demand,  the  price  was  very  low,  and  I  barter- 
ed half  a  sunfye  of  dukhn,  equal  to  about  two  hundred  poimds' 
weight,  for  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  feruwa],  or  zenne,  which  I  had 
purchased  in  Gando  for  1050  shells,  a  very  low  price  indeed,  not 
only  when  we  take  into  account  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  but 
even  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  oth^r  countries  of 
Negroland.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  barter  the  eighth 
part  of  a  lump  of  rock-salt  from  Taod^nni  for  eight  dr'a  of  shash 
or  muslin ;  but  as  for  rice,  it  is  difficult  to  be  got  here,  at  least  in 
a  prepared  state,  although  rice  in  the  husk,  or  k6kesh,  is  in  abim- 
dance. 

A  great  many  people  visited  me,  and  altogether  behaved  very 
friendly.  In  this  Jittle  suburb  where  we  had  encamped,  there  was 
staying  a  very  clever  faki,  belonging  originally  to  the  Ga-b^ro,  and 
called  Mohammed  Saleh.  To  my  great  astonishment,  I  became 
aware  that  this  man  was  acquainted  with  my  whole  story ;  and, 
upon  inquiring  how  he  had  obtained  his  information,  I  learned 
that  a  pilgrim,  named  Mohammed  Fadhl,  a  native  of  the  distant 
country  of  Pdta,  who,  being  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage,  had  under- 
taken the  journey  from  Timbuktu  along  the  river  in  a  boat,  had 
acquainted  the  people  with  all  my  proceedings  in  that  place. 
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This  faki  also  informed  ns  of  the  present  state  of  Hansa.  He  told 
us  that  Daiid,  the  rebellious  prince  of  Zerma,  or  Zabdrma,  after 
his  whole  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  A^bii  el  Hassan,  had 
made  his  escape  to  Yflu,  the  capital  of  Ddndina,  where  the  rebels 
were  still  keeping  their  ground.  Meanwhile  *Al£yu,  the  Emir  el 
Mumenln,  had  arrived  before  Argiingo,  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  own  unwarlike  character,  and  a  dispute  with  Khalflu,  to  whom 
that  part  of  Kebbi  belongs,  he  retraced  his  steps,  without  achiev- 
ing any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  But  I  learned  that,  owing  to  the 
revolt  continuing,  the  Dendi  were  still  in  open  rebellion,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  road  jfrom  Tamkala  to  F6gha  was  as  unsafe  as 
ever,  although  part  of  the  Mauri  had  again  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  visit  the.  town  of  Sfnder,  but, 
pot  feeling  well,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  remain  where  I  was ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  the  governor 
himself  is  only  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  ruler  of  Say, 
there  were  here  a  good  many  Tawarek  roving  about,  which  ren- 
dered it  not  advisable  for  me  to  separate  fix)m  my  luggage ;  I 
therefore  gave  a  small  present  to  ,my  companions,  which  they  were 
to  offer  to  the  governor  in  my  name.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
were  well  received,  and  the  governor  himself  came  to  meet  them 
half  way  between  the  towns -of  Sinder  and  Gard,  and  behaved 
very  friendly  to  them. 

Sunday,  July  2Sd.  After  a  rainy  night,  we  left  this  rich  and 
populous  district  in  order  to  pursue  our  journey  to  Say.  Keep- 
ing close  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  our  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  some  young  palm  bushes  covered  with  fruit,  which 
caused  a  long  dispute  .between  my  people  and  the  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  part  of  them  asserting  that  it  was  the  oil  palm,  while  oth- 
ers affirmed  it  to  be  the  date  palm.  This  latter  opinion  appeared 
the  correct  one,  considering  that  the  oil  palm  does  not  grow  at 
any  distance  from  salt  water ;  for  on  our  whole  journey  through 
tiie  interior  we  had  only  met  with  it  in  the  valley  of  F6gha,  which 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
farther  observation,  -y^hen  we  discovered  the  male  and  female 
seeds,  which  wanted  nothing  but  the  civilizing  influence  of  man 
in  order  to  produce  good  fruit.  Without  an  artificial  alliance  of 
the  male  and  female,  the  fruit  remains  in  a  wild  and  embryo-like 
state.  Thus  keeping  along  the  shore,  we  passed  several  islands 
in  the  river,  first  Juntu,  and  at  a  short  (Stance  from  it  Bisse- 
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giingu ;  farther  on,  K6ma  and  Bossa,  adorned  witli  a  fine  growth 
of  trees ;  and  about  five  miles  from  our  halting-place,  after  we  had 
passed  a  small  hilly  chain  called  Mari,  the  island  of  Ndni,  which 
is  likewise  richly  timbered.  This  island  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Songhay  conqueror,  Hdj 
Mohammed  A'skfa,  or  Slkkld. 

Our  march  was  the  more  interesting,  as  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
fo  be  accompanied  by  the  faki,  Mohammed  Saleh,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  during  my  stay  near  Garu.  He  was  very  com- 
municative and  social,  and  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  allowed  to 
traverse  in  his  company  the  whole  territory  of  the  independent 
Songhay  in  various  directions.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  dis- 
tingjiishing  character  of  Dargol,  the  principal  seat  of  the  free  Son- 
ghay, especially  the  Koi-z6,  with  the  remains  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  "Sikkia,  of  which  several  princes  were  stUl  living. 

My  companion  also  informed  me  of  the  attack  which  the  na- 
tives of  Gurma,-  under  the  command  of  their  chief,  Wentlnne,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Songhay,  had  made  a  short  time  previously 
upon  the  emir  of  the  Tor6de,  or  T6robe.  He  likewise  gave  me 
dn  account  of  the  extensive  dominion  of  Daud,  the  grandfather 
of  !Omar,  the  present  chief  of  the  Eratafan,  who  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  large  kingdom,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  rival  nephew, 
and  all  his  power  was  annihilated. 

Our  sociable  and  well-informed  companion  now  left  us.  A  lit- 
tle lower  down  the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank,  are  tiie  villages 
of  Tilla-bdra  and  Tilla-kaina,  which  are .  governed  by  *Othman,  a. 
relation  of  Mohammed  Tondo.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
covered  with  rank  grass,  and  adorned  with  hajilfj,  and  altogether 
left  a  pleasing  impression ;  while  here  and  there,  cultivated  ground, 
with  crops  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet, 
gave  some  variety  to  the  landscape.  A  little  farther  on,  large 
monkey-bread-trees  appeared ;  and  beyond  that,  besides  talha  of 
a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  kalgo  also  became  plentiful.  The  riv- 
er was  at  some  distance  from  the  path,  so  that  we  encamped  a  lit- 
tie  after  noon  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  near  a  swampy  pond  fiill 
of  herbage  and  musquitoes,  and  surrounded  with  large,  luxuriant 
monkey-bread-trees  and  fine  sycamores.  I  felt  heref  extremely 
feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  good  dose  of  medicine. 

Monday^  July  24tih.  Having  been  detained  by  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm, we  at  length  started,  traversing  a  dense  forest  fiill  of  mon- 
key-bread-tree3,  and  extending  about  two  miles.    We  then  turned 
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round  a  large  swampy  inlet,  when  a  hilly  chain  approached  on 
our  right,  and  the  shore  of  the  river  was  clad  with  a  rich  bush' 
called  yhi  by  my  companions. 

About  two  miles  beyond,  we  reached  a  hamlet  called  A'zemay, 
spreading  out  on  a  hill,  and  encamped  a  short  distance  beyond, 
toward  the  southeast  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Tawarek  of  the 
tiibe  of  the  Eratafan,  who  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  habits 
for  those  of  settlers,  but  without  giving  up  their  character  or  lan- 
guage. A  few  Kfl  e'  Siik  live  among  them ;  but  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  village  consists  of  Fiilbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zo- 
ghoran,  this  settlement  presenting  the  remarkable  instance  of  a 
peaceful  amalgamation  of  these  two  tribed.  But  the  Eratafan,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  have  lost  their  former  power,  although  under 
the  dominion  of  Datid  they  held  all  the  towns  as  far  as  Say  under 
their  sway.  Notwithstanding  their  diminished  power,  tiey  ap- 
peared to  be  well  off,  for  not  only  were  they  dressed  decently,  but 
they  also  treated  us  hospitably  with  excellent  fura,  the  favorite 
Hausa  dish  of  sour  milk  with  pounded  millet;  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  sent  a  great  quantity  of  pudding  and  milk,  and  a  yoimg 
heifer.  . 

I  here  provided  myself  with  a  supply  of  com,  as  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  it  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market  of 
Say.  I  found  that  the  price  already  far  exceeded  that  of  Sinder, 
one  feruwal  of  (Jando  buying  only  twenty-three  k^  of  millet ;  but 
my  camels  were  extremely  weak,  and  one  had  died  the  preceding 
night,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  carry  with  me  a  greater  supply. 
As  for  rice,  none  was  to  be  had,  and  no  cultivation  of  this  grain 
was  to  be  seen,  although  it  might  be  supposed  to  succeed  here, 
the  river  being  wide,  and  forming  a  large  island  called  Ddlluwd. 

Tuesday^  July  2bth.  The  good  treatment  of  the  people  of  A'ze- 
may  made  my  companions  rather  unwilling  to  leave  this  place  so 
soon,  and  a  farther  delay  was  caused  by  their  bartering.  When 
at  length  we  set  out  on  our  march,  we  had  to  make  a  considerable 
detour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  lower  course  of  a  rivulet,  which  is 
here  not  passable.  Our  path  lay  through  cornfields  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Kasanni,  consisting  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  kefiS,  or  stockade,  and  inhabited  by  Fiilbe ;  the 
other  was  merely  a  slave  hamlet.  Eich  cornfields,  shaded  by  fine 
trees  and  broken  by  projecting  rocks,  extended  on  all  sides.  Close 
beyond  this  hamlet  we  crossed  a  little  rivulet  called  T^erimt  by 
the  Tawarek,  which  in  this  spot,  although  only  twenty-one  feet 
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wide  and  a  foot  in  depth,  caused  us  a  short  delay,  owing  to  its 
banks  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet.  But,  incopsiderable 
as  was  the  size  of  the  river,  it  became  important  to  me,  as  in  cross- 
ing it  my  ear  was  greeted  for  the  first  time  by  the  usual  Hausa 
salute,  which  I  had  not  heard  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  trans- 
ported me  once  more  into  a  region  for  which  I  had  contracted  a 
great  predilection,  and  which,  among  all  the  tracts  that  I  had  "vis- 
ited in  Negroland,  I  had  found  the  most  agreeable  for  a  foreigner 
to  reside  in. 

We  then  continued  our  march  through  the  district  of  G6te,  which 
is  chiefly  adorned  with  the  monkey-bread-tree,  till  we  reached  a 
small  village  called  B6se,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Koi-zd,  or  Koizaten  (who  came  originally  from  Damg6t).  It  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  kind  of  huts  which  are  usual  in  Hausa,  and 
•manifested  that  we  had  left  the  Songhay  architecture  behind  us. 
But,  although  it  possesses  a  small  mosque,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
together  with  the  head  man  himself,  are  idolaters.  Here  we  were 
hospitably  treated  with  a  bowl  of  ghussub-water,  while  I  had  to 
give  the  people  my  blessing  in  return.  Two  miles  and  a  half  be- 
yond B6se  lies  the  village  of  Hend6bo,  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
river.  We  encamped  a  short  distance  from  it,  in  the  shade  of  a 
luxuriant  duwd,  on  a  ground  rising  slightly  from  the  swampy 
plain  opposite  the  island  Barma-gungu,  which  is  situated  a  little 
farther  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  which  here,  from  N.  20"^  W.  to 
S.  20°  E.,  changes  its  course  to  a  direction  from  K  20°  E.  to  S. 
20°  W. 

The  island  is  adorned  with  diim  palms,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kortita,  or  Kortdbe,  whose  real  name  is  SKman, 
or  Sollman  G6to  Kiise-izze,  the  son  of  Kuse,  but  who  is  generally 
known  in  the  district  under  the  name  of  SoKman  SildL  My  com- 
panions, who  were  very  anxious  not  to  neglect  any  great  men  of 
the  country,  had  determined  to  pay  this  chief  a  visit,  in  order  to 
try  to  obtain  a  present  from  him.  But  the  eloquent  Wadawi  and 
his  companions  did  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  with  these  isl- 
anders, for  they  returned  with  rather  dejected  spirits  from  their 
visit  to  the  chief,  who  showed  us  not  the  slightest  mark  of  hospi- 
tality. But  from  another  quarter  I  myself  at  least,. was  well 
treated,  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island  in  the  river  brought 
me  a  plentiful  supper  in  the  evening,  consisting  of  prepared  mil- 
let, a  couple  of  fowls,  and  some  milk. 

Wednesday^  July  26^.  Traversing  the  swampy  ground,  after  a 
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march  of  half  a  mile  we  reached  again  the  direct  path,  keeping  at 
some  distance  firom  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  although  divided 
into  sevend  branches,  exhibited  a  charming  spectacle  in  the  rising 
sun.  Cultivated  ground  and  wilderness  alternated,  and  the  mon- 
key-bread-tree appeared  in  great  abundance ;  but  fiirther  on  the 
duw(5  and  kenya  began  to  prevail ;  the  islands  in  the  river  also, 
as  Nasfle  and  Ler,  being  richly  clad  with  vegetation. 

However,  the  district  did  not  seem  to  be  very  populous,  jand 
the  only  village  which  we  passed  on  the  main  was  Shdre,  sur- 
rounded by  a^  stockade,  where  we  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  obtain  .a 
little  milk.  We  left,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  west, 
the  town  of  Larba,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  my  outward 
journey,  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  set  of  people  greatly  feared  by 
their  neighbors ;  but  at  present  we  heard  that  the  ruler  of  that 
town,  of  the  name  of  Bfto,  had  lately  returned  from  Say,  to  whose 
governor,  AIdu  Bakr,  he  was  said  to  have  made  his  submission, 
although  it  is  probable  that  his  only  intention  had  been  to  keep 
free  that  side,  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  his  proceedings  against 
the  chief  of  the  Tor6de,  or  T6robe. 

Altogether  the  region  presented  a  very  interesting  feature,  when, 
close  behind  the  village  of  Garbegurii,  we  reached  the  River  Sfr- 
ba,  with  which,  in  its  upper  course,  we  had  first  made  acquaint- 
ance at  B<5se-bango,  but  which  here  had  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, rushing  along,  in  a  knee-like  bend,  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, over  a  bed  of  rocks  from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  across,  and 
leaving  the  impression  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  full  of  water  it 
is  scarcely  passable.  But  at  present  we  foimd  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  it,  the  water  being  only  a  foot  deep.  Nevertheless,  the 
Sirba  is  of  great  importance  in  these  regions,  and  we  can  well  un- 
derstand how  Bello  could  call  it  the  'All  Baba  of  the  small  rivers. 
Ascending  then  the  opposite  bank  of  this  stream,  we  obtained  a 
view  of  a  hilly  chain  ahead  of  us,  but  the  country  which  we  had 
to  traverse  was  at  present  desolate,  although  in  former  times  the 
cornfields  of  the  important  island  town  Koirwa  spread  out  here. 
However,  we  had  a  long  delay,  caused  by  another  of  our  camels 
being  knocked  up,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind ;  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  which  afforded  a  fi^h  proof  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  camels  of  the  desert  tract  of  A'zawad  for  a  jotimey 
along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  country  improved  greatly  after  we  had  crossed  a  small 
hilly  chain  which  approached  on  the.  right,  but  it  did  not  exhibit 
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any  traces  of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  having  taken  refuge  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  also  passed  here  a  pretty  little 
rivulet  of  middle  size,  girt  by  fine  trees,  and  encampeA  close  be- 
yond the  ruins  of  a  village  c^led  Namaro,  opposite  the  village  of 
Kuttuk61e,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The  place  was  ex- 
tremely rich  in  herbage,  but  greatly  infested  by  ants,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, full  of  ant-hills ;  but  we  only  passed  here  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  our  animals  some  rest,  and  then  set 
out  again  just  as  a  thunder-storm  was  gathering  in  ^-'ussa,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  sheet  of  water  is  here  broad  and  open,  forming  an  island, 
and  does  not  e;x:hibit  the  least  traces  of  rocks.  The  shore  was 
richly  clad  with  vegetation,  and  a  little  farther  on  seemed  even  to 
be  frequented  by  a  g9od  many  people,  but  they  did  not  inspire  us 
with  much  confidence.  Meanwhile,  the  thunder-storm  threaten- 
ing to  cross  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  reach  us,  we 
hastened  onward,  and  encamped  on  the  low  and  grassy  shore,  oppo- 
site a  small  village  called  W^ntilia,  situated  on  an  island  full  of  tall 
diim  palms,  which,  however,  at  present,  was  only  separated  from 
the  main  by  a  narrow  swampy  creek.  However,  we  had  a  sleep- 
less night,  the  district  being  greatly  infested  by  the  people  of  Lar- 
ba.  The  governor  of  this  place,  as  we  now  learned,  was  then 
staying  in  the  town  of  Karma,  which  we  had  just  passed,  and 
fi:om  whence  proceeded -a  noise  of  warlike  din  and  drunmiing 
which  continued  the  whole  night. 

At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  the  next  morning  we  set  out,  keep- 
ing at  a  short  distance  along  the  river,  the  ground  presenting  no 
signs  of  cultivation,  while  the  steep  slope  on  the  opposite  bank 
almost  assumed  the  character  of  a  mountain  chain,  the  highest 
group  being  from  800  to  1000  feet  in  height,  and  called  Bingawi 
by  our  guide,  while  he  gave  to  the  succeeding  one  the  name  of 
Wagata ;  the  most  distant  part  of  the  cham  he  called  Bdbo.  At 
the  foot  of  this  ridge  lies  the  village  of  Tagabata,  which  we  passed 
a  little  farther  on.  .  , 

Enjoying  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery  we  continued  our 
march  rather  slowly,  an  ass  which  my  companions  had  bartered 
on  the  road  lagging  behind  and  causing  us  some  delay,  when  we 
enteral  a  dense  underwood  of  thorny  trees  which  entirely  hem- 
med in  our  view,  while  on  our  right  ^  hilly  chain  approached, 
called  from  a  neighboring  village  Senud^u,  exactly  like  the 
French  settlement  on  the  Fal^md  in  the  far  west 
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Proceeding  thus  onward,  we  suddenly  observed  that  the  Qovert 
in  front  of  us  was  full  of  anned  men.  As  soon  as  they  became 
aware  that  we  had  observed  them,  they  advanced  toward  us  with 
the  most  hostile  gesticulations,  swinging  their  spears  and  fitting 
their  arrows  to  their  bows,  and  we  were  just  going  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  we  observed  among  them  my  servant,  the  Gratr6ni, 
whom  a  short  time  before  I  had  sent  to  fetch  some  water  from  the 
river.  This  fortunate  circumstance  suddenly  arrested  our  hostile 
intentions  and  led  to  a  peaceable  understanding.  We  were  then 
informed  that,  obtaining  a  sight  of  us  fix)m  a  hill  while  we  were 
still  at  a  distance,  and  seeing  §ix  armed  horsemen,  they  had  taken 
us  for  a  hostile  host,  and  had  armed  themselves;  and  it  was  vei^ 
fortunate  for  my  servant  with  whom  they  first  met,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  that  one  of  them  understood  a  little  Hausa,  and  was 
able  to  make  out  from  his  description  the  nature  of  our  undertak- 
ing. But  for  this,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.  The  first  troop  consisted  of  upward  of  100  men,  all 
armed  with  bow  and  spear,  and  roimd  black  shields,  many  of 
tiiem  wearing  a  battie-axe  besides ;  and  smaller  detachments  were 
posted  at  short  intervals  up  to  the  very  outskirts  of  their  village. 
They  consisted  of  both  Songhay  and  Fiilbe,  and  the  greater  part 
wore  nothing  but  leathern  aprons.  They  wanted  us  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  village,  but  we  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence 
in  them  to  do  so,  and  we  were  glad  when  we  got  rid  of  them.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  another  proof  of  the  warlike  character  of  my 
Arab  companion  'Alf  d  A'geren,  who,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
danger,  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  behind  the  camels,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  all  was  over,  he  rushed  out  his  little  pony  in 
the  most  furious  manner,  and  threatened  to  put  to  death  the  whole 
body  of  men,  so  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  appeasing  him. 
Probably,  if  we  had  had  a  serious  encounter,  he  would  have  turn- 
ed his  horse's  head,  and  I  should  never  have  seen  him  again. 

When  we  continued  our  march,  we  were  gratified  to  see  a  wide 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  fine  cotton  plantations ;  on  our  left, 
where  the  river  again  approached,  much  kiarrwa,  or  berkfnde,  ap- 
peared. Farther  on,  fields  of  millet  succeeded  to  the  cotton  plant- 
ations, and  the  cultivation  now  continued  without  interruption, 
extending  to  the  slope  of  the  hills,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  five  villages  appeared  at  short  intervals.  We  then  entered 
tipon  hilly  sandy  ground,  but  even  this  less  fevored  tract  was  cov- 
ered with  fine  crops.  I  had  made  it  a  rule,  owing  to  the  weak- 
VoL.  IIL— L  L 
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ness  of  my  camels,  which  required  a  good  feed,  always  to  encamp 
at  some  distance  from  a  larger  place,  and  we  therefore  chose  our 
camping-ground  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Bfmi, 
among  monkey-bread-trees  and  hajilij,  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
swampy  creek  of  the  river.  Our  encampment,  however,  became 
unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  as  we  had  to  sustain  here  a  very  heavy 
thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  violent  rain. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Fiilbe,  or  Songhay  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  Fiilbe,  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  latter 
beginning  to  prevail  here  almost  exclusively.  All  of  them  wear 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  We  also  met  here  an  old  man,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  the-Udalen,  a  section  of  Imghad,  or  de- 
graded Tawarek,  but  at  present  in  the  service  of  a  Piillo,  who, 
assisted  by  his  slaves,  was  just  getting  his  harvest  info  the  town 
of  Bimi,  where  he  invited  us  to  follow  him  on  the  approach  of 
night. 

Fridat/j  July  28th.  Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
in  order  to  dry  ourselves  and  our  animals,  we  continued  our  inarch 
slaraight  upon  a  kind  of  defile,  which  seemed  almost  to  hem  in  the 
passage  along  the  river.  The  bank  here  exhibits  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  the  locality  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  if  the 
state  of  the  country  was  in  any  way  settled,  for  the  hilly  chain  on 
the  right  closely  joins  a  group  of  rocky  eminences,  which  nearly 
approaches  the  river,  and  opening  toward  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  passage  between  the  south- 
easterly comer  of  this  semicircle  of  the  hills  and  a  detached  cone 
rising  close  over  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  latter  being  likewise 
fiill  of  rocks.  On  the  slope  of  the  amphitheatre,  called  Sare-g6ru, 
about  halfway  up  the  height,  lies  the  village  or  town  of  Bfmi,* 
presenting  a  very  picturesque  spectacle,  notwithstanding  the  frail 
character  of  the  dwellingsk    . 

Even  beyond  this  passage  only  a  small  border  is  left  between 
the  slope  of  the  hills  and  the  river,  especially  behind  the  little 
village  of  Koll6nte,  which  is  separated  by  a  small  ravine  into  two 
distinct  groups,  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  recess  of  the 

*  There  is  no  donbt  that  this  was  fonnerlj  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  commanded  the  whole  of  the  snrronnding  district,  as  the  masters  of  this  defile, 
had  at  the  same  time  in  their  hands  the  whole  intercoorse  along  the  shore.  In 
this  respect  the  name  B£mi  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Sire-gdm,  both 
"  bfmi,"  as  well  as  "sire,"  being  the  names  given  to  cities,  or  large  walled  places, 
in  varions  negro  langnages.  Slire-gdm  means  the  rimlet  or  channel  (gdrn)  of  the 
city  (sire). 
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hills;  at  the  same  time,-  busy  scjenes  of  domestic  Kfe  attracted  our 
attention.  Here  the  shore  formed  a  bend,  and  the  river  glided 
along  in  a  slow,  majestic,  and  undivided  stream,  but  a  little  farther 
on  formed  two  islands,  and  on  the  main  we  observed  again  that 
cotton  was  cultivated.  Traversing  then  a  swampy  plain,  covered 
with  several  large  fitrms  belonging  to  people  of  the  Kort^re,  we 
reached  a  small  detached  chain  on  our  right,  called  Kirogaji,  dis- 
tinguished by  three  separate  cones.  Cultivation  here  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  of  horses  scattered,over  the 
plain  afforded  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  we  passed  the  residence  of  a  rich  farmer,  called  U'ro-M6dibo, 
"  liro"  being  the  Piillo  term  for  a  ferm,  and  "  m6dibo^^  the  title  of 
a  learned  gentleman.  At  the  village  of  Saga  also,  which,  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  farther  on,  we  left  on  our  right,  beyond ' 
swampy  meadow-grounds,  numbers  of  horses  and  extensive  cotton 
plantations  attracted  our  attention. 

Three  miles  beyond  Saga  we  encamped  near  a  small  rividet 
lin^d  with  luxuriant  trees,  of  the  species  called  gamji  or  ganki, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  slope  of  which  was  covered  with 
the  richest  crop  of  millet,  and  crowned  with  two  villages  inhab- 
ited by  Fulbe  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bitink6be,  the  river  forming 
a  rich  and  populous  island  called  B^-giingu.  This  place  is  the 
residence  of  a  sort  of  emir  of  the  name  of  Bate,  to  whom  my  com- 
panions paid  a  visit.  Bind  obtained  from  him  a  supper  and  a  small 
viaticum. 

Saturday^  July  29th.  We  made  a  very  interesting  day's  march. 
The  lulls,  which  are  here  crowned  with  the  various  hamlets,  form 
a  bend  closely  approaching  the  river,  and  the  path  wound  along 
th6  slope,  which  was  intersected  by  several  ravines  ftdl  of  rocks 
and  trees,  and  afforded  a  beautiful  view  over  the  stream.  De- 
scending from  this  slope,  we  kept  along  the  bank,  richly  adorned 
with  kenya,  6r  nelbi-trees,  the  river  spreading  out  in  one  un- 
broken sheet,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  isolated  masses  of  rock. 
We  here  crossed  a  .broad  channel  or  dry  water-course  starting 
forth  from  the  hilly  chain,  atd  called  G6rul-tilk61il,  or  G6ru-k^re. 
This  water-course  my  guide,  probably  eri-oneously,  indicated  as  a 
branch  of  the  "river  Sfrba.  It  was  succeeded  by  several  others, 
one  of  which,  distinguished  by  its  breadth,  was  called  G6rul-lug- 
gul.  The  bank  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  we  passed  several  fisumling  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
Lell61i,  was  lie  residence  of  a  yoimg  Piillo  woman  who.  had  at- 
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tached  herself  to  our  party  the  preceding  day.  She  was  neatly 
dressed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  strings  of  beads,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  donkey. 

Here  cultivation,  including  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  was  carried 
on  with  great  care,  and  all  the  fields  were  neatly  fenced.  But  this 
well-cultivated  grouhd  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  and  luxuriant 
underwood,  and  in  the  tiver  an  island  of  the  name  of  *Oitflli  or 
*Otflli  stretched  out  to  a  great  length.  This  probably  is  the  ford 
originally  called  Ghiitil  or  Ghiidil.  A  little  beyond,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  the  soft  slope  gave  way  fo  a*small  rocky 
ridge,  through  which  a  little  rivulet  or  brook  had  forced  itself  a 
passage,  forming  a  very  picturesque  kind  of  rocky  gate,  which, 
when  thej  stream  is  fuD,  must  present  an  interesting  spectacle. 
But  the  water  contained  at  the  time  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  sub- 
stances, and  after  taking  a  slight  draught  I  remained  in'a  nauseoiis 
state  all  the  day  long.  It  affected  one  of  my  oompanious  still 
more  unpleasantly.  Here  the  steep  rocky  cliflfe,  consisting  of 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  interwoven  with  fine  green  bushe^ 
closely  approached  the  river,  which,  in  a  fine  open  sheet,  was 
gliding  gently  along  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
we  kept  close  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  is  scarcely  broad  enough  to  afford  any 
passage.  ^  The  clifife,  with  their  beautifully  stratified  front,  were  so 
close  that  even  at  present  only  a  border  a  few  feet  in  width  was 
left,  and  this  narrow  strip  was  beautifully  adorned  with  dunku- 
trees,  the  dark  green  foliage  of  which  formed  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the,  steep  White  cliffi  behind  them^  The  leaves  are  used  by 
the  ^latives  for  making  a  kiird  of  sauce  and  for  seasoning  their 
food,  like  those  of  the  monkey-bread-tree.  Farther  on,  under- 
wood of  arbutus  aucceeded.  The  rocky  ledge  was  interrupted, 
for  a  short  time  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  a  crumbled  wall,  but  far- 
ther on  again  assumed  the  shape  of  precipitoT;is  cliffi,  although  less 
regularly  stratified  than  in  its  northwesterly  part. 

This  steep  range  of  cliffs  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Yiiri."  Just 
where  it  began  to  fall  off  and  to  become  smoother  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  margin  of  the  beautiful  stream,  which,  near  the  bank, 
apparently  descended  to  a  great  depth,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
higher  ground ;  for  here  the  land  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  promontory,  the  whole  slope  being  covered  with 
fine  crops,  which  were  just  approaching  to  ripeness.  Thus  we 
reached  the  farming  village,  or  nimde,  belonging  to^Ffttia  Imam, 
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or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pronounced,  Mam  Fltti,  a  wealthy 
Piillo,  who  possesses  also  a  farm  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontory  close  to  the  river.  Here  we  encamped  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  village,  where  the  groxmd  afforded  good  pasture 
for  the  camels. 

I  had  been  reposing  a  while  in  the  shade  of  a  small 'k;6ma,  when 
my  people  informed  me  that  they  had  discovered  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills  a  spring  of  living  water,  and  I  was  easily  induced,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  phenomenon  in  this  region,  to  accompany  them  to 
the  spot. 

The  whole  slope  is  about  500  feet  high,  and  the  view  fix)m  this 
point  across  the  river  is  extensive,  but  toward  the  southeast  it  is 
obstructed  by  the  hills  rising  in  that  direction,  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion. This  culminating  point  of  the  ridge  we  ascended  the  next 
morning,  when  we  found  that  the  highest  level  expanded  to  an 
open  plain,  well  clad  with  bush  and  grass  and  a  rich  supply  of 
com,  although  the  crops  did  not  exhibit  here  the  same  luxuriant 
growth  as  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Proceeding  th^n  for  a  mile 
along  this  level,  we  reached  a  small  village,  in  the  court-yards  of 
which,  besides  sesamum,  a  little  mekka,  as  it  is  here  called,  or 
ghafiili-masr,  was  cultivated.  Here  I,  together  with  my  horsemen, 
started  in  advance  of  my  train,  in  order  to  prepare  our  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Say^  as  we  had  a  good  day's  march  before  us.  The 
country  here  became  adorned  wilJi  gonda  bush,  of  which  we  had 
entirely  lost  sight  during  our  whole  journey  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Niger.  Having  passed  the  larger  village  D6go, 
where  with  some  difficulty  we  obtained  a  drop  of  milk,  and  hav- 
ing traversed  a  richly-cultivated  district,  we  descended  into  the 
valley  of  Say,  along  the  rugged  clif&  which  bounded  it  on  the 
west.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  water 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  became  entangled  every  moment  in  a 
swamp,  and  therefore  preferred  again  ascending  the  clifeand 
keeping  along  the  higher  border.  In  this  northerly  part  the 
rocky  slope  attained  in  general  a  height  of  150  feet,  but  gradually 
began  to  decrease  in  elevation.  About  half  an  hour  before  noon 
we  changed  our  direction,  and  made  across  the  swampy  bottom 
of  the  valley,  traversing  two  more  considerable  sheets  of  water, 
the  first  of  tiiree,  and  the  second  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 

Thus  we  approached  the  town  of  Say,  which  was  scarcely  vis- 
ible, owing  to  the  exuberant  vegetation  which  surrounded  its  wall 
on  every  side,  and  which  exhibited  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to 
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that  dryness  and  monoton(y  which  characterized  the  placed  on  my 
former  visit  The  town  itself  was  at  present  intersected  by  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed  ahnost  to  separate  it  into  two 
distinct  quarters.  I  at  length  reached  the  house  of  the  governor, 
where  I,  as  well  as  my  horse,  were  cheerftdly  recognized  as  old  ac- 
quaintences.  I  was  quartered  in  ihe  same  little  hut  in  which  I 
had  resided  more  than  a  year  previously,  but  a  considerably  change 
had  been  made  in  its  arrangement  The  comfortable  little  sleep- 
ing place  of  matting  had  been  restored,  and  was  very  acceptable 
in  the  rainy  season,  more^  especially  as  it  did  not  entirely  preclude 
a  current  of  air,  while  it  enabled  me  to  put  away  all  my  small 
treasures  in  security. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN  SAY.— JOURNEY  THROUGH  DE'NDINA 
AND  KEBBI. 

Having  rested  a  while  in  my  hut,  1,  with  my  companions, 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  governor,  and  found  our  poor  old 
friend,  AT)U-Bakr,  in  the  very  same  room  where  we  had  left  him 
more  than  a  year  previously.  He  was  now  quite  lame  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  disease  of  sefLi,  but  looked  a  little  better  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country ;  for  when  ATmied  ql  Wdddwi 
had  read  to  him  the  kasaf d  or  poems  addressed  by  nyr  friend  El 
Bf^y  to  the  Emir  A'hmedu,  and  began  to  relate  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  incidents  of  our  journey,  he  was  corrected  every  mo- 
ment in  the  nomenclature  of  the  places  by  the  governor,  who  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  most  accurate  philological  knowledge  of  all 
the  spots  along  the  river  as  far  as  T6ndibi,  where  he  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  his  back  on  his  voyage  up  the  Niger.  He  appar- 
ently took  great  interest  in  the  endeavor  of  the  sheikh  to  open  a 
ccMnmimication  with  the  Fiilbe  of  Gando  and  S6koto,  and  express- 
ed his  deep  sorrow  that  on  his  former  voyage  he  was  prevented 
by  the  hostile  behavior  of  the  chief  El  Khadlr  from  reaching  Tim- 
btlktu,  when  my  companions  assured  him  that  the  sheikh,  on  the 
first  news  of  his  approach,  had  sent  a  messenger  in  order  to  insure 
his  safety  from  the  Tawarek. 

Even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  this  attempt  of  his,  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  Say  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  endeavor  to  ascend  this  river,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  be  has  not  greater  means^  pecuniary  and  military,  at  his  dis- 
posal, in  order  to  draw  from  the  fevorable  position  of  his  province 
all  the  results  possible.  Altogether,  his  circumstances  at  this  mo- 
ment, especially  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Province 
of  D^ndina,  were  rather  poor.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  debili- 
tated condition  prevents  him  from  exerting  his  power,  and  cah 
only  tend  to  increase  his  political  weakness.  The  rather  inhospi- 
table treatment  which  we  received  may  thus  be  explained.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  made  him  this  time  a  considerable  present,  including  a 
red  bemiSs  of  inferior  quality^  which  I  had  kept  back  for  the  occa- 
sion. However,  I  was  so  fortunate,  in  acknowledgment  for  some 
medicines  with  which  I  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  complaint, 
as  to  receive  from  him  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  which  was  a  great 
treat  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  deprived  of  this  luxury,  there  being 
none  in  the  market;  and  when  we  left  the  place,  eiteT  a  stay  of 
three  days,  he  was  generous  enough  to  make  my  companions  a 
present  of  a  camel;  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 

The  market  was  in  many  respects  better  provided  than  on  our 
outward  journey,  but  with  this  advantage  was  coupled  the  great 
disadvantage  to  me  personally  that,  a  large  troop  of  Hausa  traders 
having  recently  arrived  and  richly  supplied  the  market  with  the 
manufactures  of  that  region,  the  prices  at  present  ranged  much 
.  lower,  and  for  the  very  best  indigo-dyed  shirt  I  obtained  only 
6000  shells,  while  two  others  did  not  fetch  more  than  2000  each. 
Millet  was  plentiful,  although  by  no  means  cheap,  the  third  part 
of  a  sunlye,  or  twenty-four  measures  of  Timbiiktu,  being  sold  for 
4000  shells,  consequently  twice  orliirice  as  dear  as  in  the  latter 
place ;  but  there  was  hardly  any  rice.  >  There  was  not  a  single 
sheep  in  the  market,  nor  any  homed  cattle,  either  for  slaughter- 
ing or  for  carrying  burdens ;  nor  were  there  any  dod6wa  cakes  or 
tamarinds ;  nay,  even  the  fruit  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  or  krika, 
was  wanting;  the  only  small  luxury  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  market,  besides  the  fiirit  of  the  ddm  palm,  consisting  of  fresh 
onions,  certainly  a  great  comfort  in  these  regions. 

Such  is  the  miserable  character  of  this  mlarket,  which,  in  such 
a  position,  situated  on  the  shore  of  this  magnificent  river,  and  on 
the  principal  high  road  between  Eastern  and  Western  Negroland, 
ought  to  be  of  primary  importance.  It  was  with  great  delight 
that  the  feeble  but  well-meaning  governor  listened  to  mydis- 
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course,  when,  on  taking  leave,  I  led  him  to  hope  that  an  English 
Steamer  would,  please  God,  soon  come  to  ascend  the  river,  and, 
supplying  his  place  of  residence  with  aU  kinds  of  European  ar- 
ticles, would  raise^it  to  a  market-place  of  great  importance ;  and 
he  was  the  more  agreeably  affected  by  such  prospects  as  my 
friendly  relation  with  the  Shiekh  el  Baldly  had  convinced  him  of 
the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  Europeans. 

Wednesday^  Aitgust  2d.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  that  we  left  our 
narrow  quarters  in  the  town  o£  Say,  which  had  appeared  to  us  the 
more  inconvenient  as  we  had  experienced  several  thunder-storms, 
which  had  obliged  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  our  narrow 
huts.  Before  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  we  had  to  cross  a 
large  sheet  of  water,- which  here  likewise  intersected  the  town, 
filling  out  the  whole  hollow  bordered  by  the  diim  palms,  and 
causing  a  serious  interruption  in  the  communication  of  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  town.  Nevertheless,  the  level  pf  the  rivier  at 
present  seemed  only  about  five  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  the 
previous  year,  a  litde  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  inconvenience 
must  be  greatly  increased  when  the  water  reaches  a  higher  level. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  town  is  not  sometimes  entirely  swamped, 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  river,  the  preceding  year, 
had  attained  an  unusual  height,  so  that  the  water  this  year  could 
scarcely  have  sunk  to  its  average  level  before  it  had  again  com- 
menced rising.  The  rocky  cliff  which  obstructs  the -river  about 
the  middle  of  its  course  at  present  only  emerged  jQx)m  the  water 
about  a  foot  and  a  half.  According  to  all  appearance  it  must 
sometimes  be  entirely,  submerged,  so  that  vessels  must  be  upon 
their  guard  in  navigating  this  part  of  the  river,  especially  as  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  are  more  sunken  rocks  hereabouts. 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  again  crossed 
this  magnificent,  river,  on  whose  banks  I  had  lived  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  the  course  of  which  I  had  followed  for  so  many  hund- 
red mUes.  It  would  have  been  of  no  small  importance  if  I  had 
been  able  to  follow  its  banks  as  far  as  Yaiiri,  and  thus  to  connect 
by  my  own  inspection  the  middle  course  of  this  noble  river  with 
the  lower  part^  as  fitr  as  it  has  been  visited  by  the  Landers,  and 
partly,  at  least,  by  various  distinguished  English  officers.  But 
such  an  undertaking  was  entirely  out  of  the  que^on,  on  accoimt 
of  the  exhausted  state  of  my  means,  the  weak  condition  of  my 
health,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  rainy  season,  which  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  reach  S6koto  as  soon  as  possible  j 
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and,  wliat  was  still  more,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellious  state  of 
the  Province  of  Ddndino,  which  at  the  time  made  any  intercourse 
along  the  river  impossible  for  so  small  a  troop  as  I  had  then  un- 
der my  command.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  moreover,  it  would 
be  impracticable,  even  if  the  country  were  in  a  tranquil  state,  to 
keep  close  along  the.  banks  of  the  river. 

This  tim«  also  I  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  without 
any  accident,  with  the  single  exception  that  a  camel  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  my  companions  was  so  obstinate  that  it  was 
foimd  impossible  to  induce  it  to  enter  the  boats,  which  were  not , 
of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  thus  forced 
to  cross  the  river  by  swimming  alongside,  and  arrived  in  the  most 
exhausted  state,  the  river  being  about  900  yards  across.  The 
nearest  village  being  too  far  off,  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  for 
the  night  on  the  gentle  grassy  slope  of  the  bank,  which,  a  little 
above  and  below  the  place  of  embarkation,  forms  steep  cliffe  of 
about  80  feet  elevation.  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  river,  with  the  feathery  diim  palms  on  the  opposite 
shore,  was  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  well  adapted  to  leave  on 
my  mind  a  lasting  impression  of  the  magnificent  watery  high  road 
which  Nature  has  opened  into  the  heart  of  this  continent.  Thus 
I  took  leave  of  the  Niger. 

Thur$day^  8d  August  We  now  commenced  our  journey  along 
our  former  well-known  path,  which,  however,  in  the  richer  gar- 
ment of  vegetable  life  in  which  Nature  had  decked  herself  out, 
preseitted  now  a  very  different  aspect,  and  after  a  march  of  six 
miles  we  reached  the  village  of  T6ndifii,  surrounded  by  fine  crops 
of  millet,  which  were  almost  ripe  and  of  the  very  remarkable 
height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  In  order  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty from  the  attacks  of  the  numberless  swarms  of  birds,  almost 
the  whole  population  was  scattered  through  this  forest-like  plant- 
ation, and  kept  up  such  a  continual  noise  and  damor  that  it  had 
quite  an  alarming  effect,  more  especially  as  the  people  were  con- 
cealed firom  view. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  filddama  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Tanna,  we  left  our  former  route  for  a  more  northerly  direction, 
and  after  a  mt^rch  of  five  miles  reached  the  miserable  remains  of 
a  hamlet  called  Jldder,  which  the  preceding  year  had  been  tan- 
sacked  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Jermabe,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Zerma,  or  Zab^rma,  are  called  by  the  Piijbe.  But  the  fine 
crops  around  testified  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.    In  this 
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village,  which  has  a  well  surrounded  by  diiln  palms,  it  had  been 
our  intention  to  halt ;  but,  through  a  ridiculous  misunderstanding 
of  my  M^jebri  companion,  who  never  could  shorten  the  march 
sufficiently,  but  who  this  time  was  punished  for  his  troublesome 
conduct,  we  continued  on,  and,  leaving  the  village  of  Hari-bango 
at  some  distance  on  our  right,  did  not  reach  another  hamlet  till 
after  a  march  of  about  five  miles  more:  This  place,  which  is 
called  M£nge,  had  been  likewise  ransacked  by  the  enemy  in  the 
turbulent  state  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  a  most  miserable 
appearance ;  but  here  also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding,  in  such  a  desolate 
place,  a  man  who  was  retailing  meat  in  his  hut,  but  on  fisather 
inquiry  it  proved  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  sick  animal,  a  few  head  of 
cattle  having  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  order  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  dirty  huts,  I  had  pitched  my 
tent  on  the  grassy  ground,  but  was  so  much  persecuted  by  a  spe- 
cies of  hairy  ant,  such  as  I  had  not  observed  before,  that  I  ob- 
tained almost  less  sleep  than  the  preceding  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  where  musquitoes  had  swarmed. 

Friday^  August  4:th.  This  day  brought  me  to  Tamkala ;  my  cam- 
els pursuing  a  shorter  and  I  a  more  circuitous  route,  but  both  ar- 
riving at  the  same  time  at  the  gate  of  this  town.  It  had  been 
my  intention  from  the  beginning  to  visit  this  place,  but  the  tur- 
bulent state  of  the  country  had  induced  toe  the  year  before  to 
follow  a  more  direct  road,  and  I  did  not  learn  until  now  that  on 
that  occasion  Alcni  el  Hassan,  as  soon  ajs  he  heard  pf  my  approach, 
had  sent  four  horsemen  to  Garbo  in  order  to  conduct  me  to  his 
presence,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  I  had  left  that  place. 
The  town  of  Tainkala,  which  gives  great  celebrity  to  this  region, 
had  suffered  considerably  during  the  revolution  of  Zab<$rma;  and 
if  the  bulky  crops  of  native  com  (which  were  just  ripe)  had  not 
hid  the  greater  part  x)f  the  town  from  view,  it  would  most  proba- 
bly have  presented  even  a  more  dilapidated  appearance ;  for  not 
only  was  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  place  in  a  great  state  of 
decay,  but  even  the  house  of  the  governor  himself  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that,  as  I 
approached  the  building,  a  female  slave,  of  rather  light  yellowish 
color,  saluted  me,  the  "white  man,  in  a  familiar  manner,  as  if  I 
had  been  a  countryman  and  co-religionist  of  hers.  She  belonged, 
I  think,  to  a  tribe  to  the  south  of  A'damawa. 

Having  then  paid  our  respects  to  the  governor,  we  returned  to 
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our  quarters,  which,  although  not  so  objectionable  in  themselves, 
were  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  crops  that  we  could  scarcely 
find  a  spot  to  tie  up  our  horses ;  and  the  huts  were  so  fiill  of  all 
sorts  of  vermin  that  I  scarcely  got  a  moment's  repose  during  my 
stay  here.  Besides  the  common  plague  of  diflferent  species  of  ants 
and  numberless  swarms  of  musquitoes,  to  my  great  surprise  I 
found  the  place  also  full  of  fleas,  an  insect  which  I  had  not  seen 
since  I  had  left  Kukawa,  and  which  formerly  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  Negroland,  Thus  I  bad  sufficient  reason  to 
lament  that  I  had  here  been  obliged  to  take  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  the  place  being  situated  at  the  brink  of  a  swampy  val- 
ley, the  dallul  Bosso  filled  at  present  with  water  and  diim  palms, 
and  the  crops  surrounding  the  wall  so  closely  that  no  space  was 
left  to  pitch  a. tent   . 

It  was  just  market-day,  but,  besides  meat,  sour  milk,  tobacco, 
and  pepper,  nothing  was  to  be  got.  Millet  was  very  dear ;  in- 
deed, the  poor  state  of  the  market  was  well  adapted  to  confirm 
the  report  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  subsisting 
on  the  fruit  of  the  dum  palm.  However,  I  had  no  aflEEiirs  to  trans- 
act in  this  town  besides  paying  my  compliments  to  the  governor, 
a;nd  therefore  was  not  .compelled  to  make  a  long  stay.  But  my 
business  with  the  latter  was  of  rather  a  peculiar  character,  the 
people  assuring  me  that  he  was  very  angry  with  me  for  not  hav- 
ing paid  him  a  visit  the  previous  year.  My  companions,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  sheikh,  even  wanted  to  make  me  believe  that  he 
objected  to  see  me  at  all ;  but  I  entertained  a  strong  8uq)idon 
that  this  was  only  a  petty  trick  played  by  them  to  fiirther  their 
own  interest ;  for,  being  supplied  by  the  sheikh  with  a  present 
for  this  governor,  they  wanted  to  claim  for  themselves  all  the 
merit  of  the  visit  Having  declared  that  if  the  governor  did  not 
want  to  see  me,  he  should  certainly  not  obtain  a  present  from 
me,  I  very  speedily  obtained  an  audience,  and  was  so  grtujiously 
received  that  I  coidd  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  entertained  any 
hostile  feeling  toward  me^  fin:  on  my  entrance  he  rose  fi?om  his 
seat,  or  divan,  made  of  reed,  and  met  me  at  the  door. 

Eesponding  to  his  cordiality  in  the  most  fi:iaidly  manner,  I 
told  him  that  only  the  most  urgent  circumstances  and  the  advice 
of  my  own  guide,  the  messenger  of  Khalflu,  had  induced  me  the 
preceding  year  to  act  contrary  to  my  own  well-determined  prin- 
ciple, which  was  to  make  fiiendship  with  all  governors  possessed 
of  power  and  authority  along  my  road,  and  that,  in  consequence 
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of  his  warlike  disposition  and  straightforward  and  chivalrous 
character,  he  had  become  known  to  me  long  before,  and  occupied 
the  first  rank  among  those  whom  I  intended  to  visit.  My  speech, 
backed  by  a  tolerable  present,  made  a  very  fevorable  impression 
upon  the  governor,  especially  when  he  understood  that  it  was  I 
who  had  induced  the  sheikh  to  honor  him  with  a  mission ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  very  friendly  conversation,  admitting  that  the 
Jermabe,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Zerma,  had  really  pressed  him  very 
severely  the  last  year^  till  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
their  host  and  killing  a  great  number  of  them. 

We  then  read  to  him  the  letter  of  the  sheikh,  who  bestowed 
great  praise  upon  my  character,  and  recommended  me  in  the  most 
favorable  terms.  Sfdi  ATimed  made  a  most  eloquent  speech,  es- 
pecially as  regarded  the  sanctity  and  learning. of  his  master,  who, 
he  said,  was  very  anxious  te  establish  peaceable  intercoui;pe  along 
the  Niger,  and  wanted  AT)ii  el  Hassan  to  prevent  the  Berber  tribe 
of  the  K^-ger&  and  Dfnnik  from  continuing  their  predatory  ex- 
peditions upon  the  territory  and  against  the  people  of  Alkiittabu. 
The  energetic  governor,  feeling  flatteredby  these  compliments, 
took  very  graciously  the  hinta  which  my  eloquent  friend  threw 
out,  that,  besides  his  other  noble  efforts,  the  sheikh  had  no  objec- 
tion to  having  homage  paid  to  his  exalted  position  by  a  small 
number  of  decent  presents.;  and  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  sheikh, 
Mohammed  ben  Mukhtdr  and  Mdleki,  were  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  persons  who  woidd  remain  here,  in  order  to  receive  at  his 
liand  the  presents  destined  for  the  sheikh  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  This  whole  business  having  been  transacted  in  the 
presence  of  only  one  or  two  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  the 
~  governor  had  all  his  courtiers  again  called  in,  when  Sfdi  A'hmed 
Tead  to  them  the  poem  in  which  the  sheikh  had  satirized  the  chief 
of  Hamda  AUahi,  A'hmedu  ben  Alimedu,  on  account  of  his  not 
being  able  to  catch  me,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  merrimait, 
but  of  course  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  had  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  >the  audi- 
ence probably  did  not  imderstand  a  single  word.  It  was  rather 
a  curious  circumstance  thaj  these  people  rfiould  express  their  sat- 
isfection  at  the  feilurc/of  an  undertaking  of  their  own  countiypien. 

Altogether  AT)ii  el  Hassan  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
me.  He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  stately  appearance  or  of  com- 
manding manners,  and  his  features  wanted  the  expressive  cast 
which  in  general  characterizes  the  Fiilbe ;  and  being  destitute  of 
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any  beard,  he^  looked  much  younger  than  he  really  was,  as  his  age 
can  certainly  not  be  much  under  sixty.  His  skin  was  very  fair, 
and  his  dress  of  great  simplicity,  consisting  of  a  shirt  and  turban 
of  white  color,  the  red  bemiis  which  my  companions  had  present- 
ed to  him  oiily  hanging  loosely  fiom  his  shoulders.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  island  of  Ans6ngho,  where  his  forefathers  were  settled 
from  ancient  tinies,  and  it  is  entirely^  owing  to  his  personal  courage 
and  his  learning  that  he  has  reached  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
AT^ti  el  Hassan  seems  ftdly  to  deserve  to  be  imder  the  orders  of  a 
inore  energetic  liege  lord  than  the  monkish  and  lazy  Eialflu,  who 
allows  his  kingdom  to  be  shattered  to  pieces,  and  in  any  attempt 
to  ascend  the  Niger  the  Governor  of  Tamkala  is  of  considerable 
importance.  The  principal  weakness  of.  his  position  consists  in 
his  want  of  horses,  as  he  is  thus  prevented  from  following  up  the 
partial  accesses  which  he  at  times  obtains  over  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  met  with  full  success  in  our  transactions  with  the 
governor,  we  left  the  audience-hall  (which  struck  me  by  its  simple 
mode  of  architecture),  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  room  covered 
with  a  gabled  roof  thatched  with  reed,  such  as  are  conamon  in 
Y6ruba.  On  returning  to  my  quarters  I  distributed  my  la^t  pres- 
ents among  those  of  my  companions  who  were  to  remain  here,  and 
handed  them  a  letter  for  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  again  assured  him 
of  my  attachment  to  his  family,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  even 
at  a  great  distance,  we  might  not  cease  to  cultivate  our  mutual 
friendship. 

It  had  been  our  intention  this  time  to  choose  the  road  by  Jun- 
ju,  the  place  which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  lying  on  the  north- 
em  part  of  tiie  course  of  the  dallul  Mauri  ^  but  the  governor  ad- 
vised us  urgently  to  avoid  this  place,  which,  being  only  of  small 
size,  and  not  strong  enough  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  policy,  was 
open  to  the  intrigues  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

Sunday^  August  Qih.  Before  we  started  the  governor  sent  me  a 
camel  as  a  present,  but  I  gave  it  to  my  companions,  although  my 
own  animals  were  in  a  very  reduced  state.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  cultivation  along  the  track  which  we  pursued,  but  the  ir- 
regular way  in  which  the  crops  had  sprung  up  did  not  seem  to 
testify  to  any  considerable  degree  of  care  and  industry :  but  my 
people  argued  that  fiunished  men,  like  the  distressed  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  did  nOt  possess  sufficient  energy  foi;  cultivating  the 
ground. 

Following  a  southerly  direction,  we  approached  nearer  the  bor- 
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der  of  the  daliul  or  rafi,  the  surface  of  which  alternately  present- 
ed higher  or  lower  ground,  the  depression  being  of  a  swampy 
character.  Toward  the  east  the  vaDey  was  bordered  by  aL  chain 
of  hills,  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  on  the  top  of  which  an 
isolated  baobab-tree  indicated  the  site  of  a  place  called  G*aw6,  by 
which  the  road  leads  from  Tamkala  to  Junju.  Gradually  the  cul- 
tivation decreased,  and  was  for  a  time  succeeded  by  diim  bush, 
from  which  a  very  fine  but  solitary  gamji-tree  started  forth.  How- 
ever, the  country  farther  on  improved  and  began  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  industry,  consisting  of  cornfields  and  small 
villages,  half  of  which  indicated  by  their  names  their  origin  fix)m 
the  Songhay ;  others  pointed  to  Hausa.  All  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded by  fine  crops,  and  one  called  Bommo-h6gu  was  furnished 
with  a  small  market-place.  It  was  a  cheering  incident  that  an  in- 
habitant of  the  village  of  Gdtara,  which  we  passed  ferther  on,  gave 
vent  to  his  generous  feelings  by  presenting  me  with  a  gift  of  fifty 
shells,  which  I  could  not  refuse,  although  I  handed  them  to  my 
companions.  It  was  here  also  that  we  met  the  only  horseman 
whom  we  had  sefen  in  the  province.  They  had  rather  an  ener- 
getic and  stately  appearance. .  Having  passed  a  small  market- 
place, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cornfields,  and  at  present  empty, 
we  reached  tlie  village  of  Bashi,  where  we  expected  to  find  quar- 
ters prepared  for  us,  but  were  only  able,  after  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lay, to  procure  a  rather  indifferent  place. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  here  a  native  traveler  or  mai-falk^,  from 
Wum6,  who  communicated  to  us  the  most  recent  news  from  Hau- 
sa and  Kebbi,  although  very  little  was  to  be  told  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  the  two  great  F^ani  chiefe, ' Alfyn  and  Khalflu,  both  of 
whom  were  accelerating  the  ruin  of  their  nation.  About  an  horn- 
after  our  arrival  we  were  joined  by  a  native  duke,  who,  according 
,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  was  to  perform 
the  journey  through  the  unsafe  wilderness  of  Fogha  in  our  com- 
pany. Tlds  man  was  Abdti  serkf-n-Ghfko,  lord  of  Ohfko,  or,  to 
speak  correctly,  lord  of  the  wilderness ;  his  title  or  "  rawani"  (prop- 
erly shawl  or  turban)  being  just  as  empty  and  vain  as  many  oth- 
ers in  Europe,  the  town  of  Chlko  having  many  years  previously 
l^n  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  But,  whatever  the  hoUowness  of 
his  titie  might  be,  he  himself  was  of  noble  birth,  being  the  son  of 
*Abd  e'  Salam,*  who  was  well  ktiown  as  being  once  the  independ- 

♦  The  original  resldepce  of  *Abd  e'  SaUm  had  been  Kdri,  from  whence  he  had 
carried  on  war  with  'Othmto  for  ftve  years. 
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en  t  master  of  tlie  important  and  wealthy,  town  of  J^ga,  wliich  liad 
made  so  long. and  successful  resistance  against  ^Othman,  the  Jiha- 
di ;  Bokhari,  the  present  ruler  of  that  place,  was  ' Abdd's  brother. 
Besides  his  noble  descent^  the  company  of  this  man  proved  to  be 
interesting,  for  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  peculiar  to  the  petty 
Hausa  chiefe,  marching  to  the  souud  of  drums  and  horns.  He 
was  richly  decked  out  with  a  green  bemiis,  and  mounted  on  a 
sprightly  charger,  although  his  whole  military  force  numbered 
only  three  horsemen  and  six  archers;  and  his  retinue  had  by  no 
means  a  princely  appearance,  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage 
of  slaveSj.  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  encumbrances.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  empty  show;  he  was  a  welcome  companion  on 
the  infested  road  before  me,  and  when  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
hut,  I  at  once  presented  him  with  a  fine  black  rawani,  thus  con- 
firming on  my  part  the  whole  of  his  titles.  He  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  me  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  his  intel- 
ligence, and  I  found  sundry  points  of  resemblance  between  him 
and  Mohammed-B6r6,  my  noble  friend  of  A'gades.  Having  been 
joined  here  also  by  two  attendants  of  'Abd  el  E^aderi,  ^  younger 
brother  of  KLalila,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  our  march.  The  village  where  I  fell  in  with  these 
people  was  rather  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  neither 
milk. nor  any  thing  else  was  to  be  got,  and,  owing  to  the  number 
of  musquitoes,  repose  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Monday^  Av{ficst.7th^  A  moderate  rain  which  came  on  in  the 
morning  delayed  us  for  some  time.  Our  route  lay  through  a  rich 
country,  at  times  exhibiting  traces  of  careful  cultivation,  at  others 
left  to  its  own  wild  luxuriant  growth.  Having  passed  the  village 
of  Belande,  which  was  adorned  by  numbers  of  diim  palms,  and 
the  extensive  hamlet  called  U'ro-emf  ro,  we  entered  more  properly 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  or  rafi,  being  already  at  this  season  for  a 
great  part  covered  with  swamps,  which  a  month  later  render  the 
comnxunication  extremely  difficult,  although  at  times  the  ground 
rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  level  But,  although 
thia  low  ground  is  eitremely  well  adapt^  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  very  litjle  was  at  present  actually  to  be  seen. 

At  length  we  thought  that  we  had  entirely  left  the  swampy 
ground  behind  us ;  but  about  a  mile  aid  a  half  beyond  the  vil- 
lage Geriaje,  whick  we  left  on  one  side,  we  had  to  cross  a  very 
deep  and  broad  swamp,  in  which  one  of  the  last  of  my  camels  fell 
down  and  died.    Three  miles  beyond,  we  reached  the  village  of 
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Garbo,  which  was  already  femiliar  to  me  from  my  outward  jour- 
ney, although  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  it,  so  great  was  the 
change  produced  by  the  rich  vegetation  and  the  crops  of  millet 
and  sorghum  which  had  sprung  up  through  the  influence  of  the 
rainy  season.  But  the  inhabitants  also,  elated  by  the  hope  which 
the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  held  out  to  them,  exhibited  ^  fer 
mone  cheerfjol  temperament  than  on  my  former  visit,  and  imme- 
diately led  me  through  the  narrow  lanes  to  the  house  of  the  emfr, 
who  received  me  in  a  hearty  manner  as  an  old  friend.  On  enter- 
ing into  conversation  vrith  him,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  incidents  of  my  stay  in 
Timbuktu.  He  quartered  me  in  the  same  small  but  neatly  ar- 
ranged hut  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay,  and 
from  i^hich  I  felt  rather  sorry  to  drive  away  the  industrious  land- 
lady. Th^  governor  treated  me  in  an  extremely  hospitable  man- 
ner, sending  me,  besides  milk  and  com,  even  a  anaU  heifer,  al- 
though I  had  made  him  only  a  very  trifling  present.  His  name  i^ 
*Abd  el  Wahab,  and  he  is  a  brother  of  A'bii  el  Hassan  by  his  fii- 
ther's  side.  With  such  cheerful  treatment  we  enjoyed  our  stay 
here  very  much,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  and  a  rainy 
morning  (being  succeeded  by  a  fine  afternoon. 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  governor  was  the  more  agreea- 
ble, as  we  were  delayed  here  the  following  day,  several  of  my 
companions  being  disabled  by  sickness,  and  the  Serkf-n-Clifko 
'  wanting  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  com.  for  the  road.  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  my  leisure  time,  thus  involimtarily  obtained,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  latter,  who  detailed  to  nie  the  incidents  of  the  strag- 
gle of  his  family  with  the  Jihadi,  and  dilated  on  the  importance 
of  the  town  of  J^ga,  which  is  a  market-place  of  great  consequence, 
especially  for  rough  silk,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  of  Zan- 
fara,  and  even  the  distant  market  of  Al<$ri  or  I16ri.  In  fiuit,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  silk  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  mis- 
sionary station  in  Yoruba  is  nothing  but  the  selfsame  article  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Tripoli,  and  again  exported  from 
thence  to  Hausa.  In  my  conversation  with  this  man,  he  men- 
tioned a  circumstance  which  stmck  me  as  peculiar,  that  the  Hau- 
sa people  have  no  general  name  for  the  Songl^y.  Their  only 
designation,  for  them  is  Yanimatawa,  meaning  the  westetn  people, 
a  term  which  is  pnly  used  in  opposition  to  Gabbestaway  the  "east- 
em  people,"  without  any  regard  to  nationality. 

Wednesdayj  4ugust  9ih.  On  leaving  the  village  of  Garbo  we 
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were  induced  to  follow  the  traceB  of  our  Hatisa  companion,  and  to 
ascend  directly  the  steep  rocky  passage  which  we  had  turned  on 
our  former  journey ;  but  we  found  that  this  time  also  the  proverb 
was.  confirmed,  that  "  the  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  for  the  paS' 
sage  proved  so  difficult  that  all  the  luggage  foU  from  the  backs  of 
the  camels,  and  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  delay.  However,  as  soon 
as  Ve  reached  the  flat  level  of  the  forest,  we  proceeded  onward 
without  interruption  till  we  had  passed  our  former  place  of  en- 
campment Finding  no  water  here,  we  pushed  on,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, on  account  of  part  of  our  caravan  having  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance, we  were  prevented  fix)m  encamping  before  the  storm,  which 
had  gathered  over  our  heads  during  the  afternoon,  broke  forth, 
when  the  whole  ground  was  in  a  moment  so  deeply  covered  with 
water  that  it  was  impossible  to  encamp.  Thus,  altiiough  drench- 
ed to  the  skin,  we  wer^  obliged  to  keep  on,  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner,  till  ^e  found  a  little  higher  ground,  where  the 
branches  of  a  sylvan  encampment  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
protecting  our  luggage  against  the  extreme  humidity  of  the 
ground.  It  is  such  encampments  as  these  which  aife  the  cause  of 
so  much  unhealthiness  to  travelers,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  aU  com- 
fortable until,  with  great  difficulty,  I  had  lighted  a  fire  inside  my 
wet  tent,  the  rain  continuing  outside  with  increased  violence. 
But  the  weather  affected  my  people,  who  were  less  protected  than 
myself,  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  tibey  were  shivering,  with  wet  an<J 
cold  in  the  morning,  and  we  did  not  get  off  imtil  a  late  hour. 

Having  met  some  energetic  and  warlike-looking  horsemen  fix)m 
F6gha,  and  passing  several  small  ponds,  we  descended  a  little,  and 
then  proceeding  over  the  hilly  ground,  which  was  more  scantily 
timbered,  we  gradually  approached  th^  remarkable  valley  of 
F6gha.  As  I  had  decided  upon  visiting  the  town  of  Kallfyul,  I 
was  obliged  to  change  here  my  direction  to  the  southwest,  keeping 
along  the  side  Of  the  valley.  The  narrow  footpath  was  now  over- 
grown with  rank  grass,  and  the  numerous  salt-manufacturing  ham- 
lets were  destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  We  were  also  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  fiamished  in- 
habitants of  this  district,  to  see  the  fields  waving  with  tolerably 
rich  crops,  and  a  few  cattle  grisizihg  about  Some  animation  was 
caused  by  an  encampment  of  native  traders  which  we  passed,  con- 
sisting of  light  sheds  built  of  reed. 

Proceeding  thus  onward  we  reached  the  town  of  E^allfyul,  and 
were  here  received  outside  the  gate  by  two  horsemen,  when  I  was 

Vol.  m.— M  m 
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without  delay  quartered  in  a  large  and  dean  hut  built  of  clay,  and 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  I  had  siearcely  made  myself  com- 
fortable, when  Seflina,  and  the  moat  respectable  of  the  inhabitants, 
came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  me  in  the  most  cheerful  manner, 
saluting  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  as  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful traveler,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  complimented  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  retrieved  some  of  their  losses  by  capturing 
a  fine  herd  of  cattle  from  the  enemy.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  they 
were  not  in  such  a  femished  condition  as  when  I  was  here  a  year 
previously,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledged  the  moderate  proof  of 
hospitality  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  upon  me,  consisting 
of  a  little  tuwo,  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  a  few  k61a  nuts.  I 
rewarded  their  kindness  as  well  as  I  was  able  under  my  pres^it 
reduced  circumstances. 

It  was  here  that  I  learned  with  certainty  the  death  of  my  friend 
the  Vizier  of  B<5mu ;  for-although  the  Governor  of  Say,  when  we 
read  to  him  the  general  letter  of  recommendation  which  the  Sheikh 
d  Bakay  had  written  for  me,  had  remarked  that  *Omar  was  no 
longer  ruler  of  B6mu,  and  had  thrown  out  some  hints  respecting 
the  death  of  the  vizier,  those  indications  were  too  vague  to  be  re- 
lied on ;.  but  now  circumstances  were  mentioned  in  such  a  positive 
manner  that  I  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  report,  and  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Vogel  and  his  companions,  and  my  own  affairs  in  the  couhtry  of 
B6mu.  ' 

Toward  evening  I  wandered  about  a  little,  and  found  the  town 
only  scantily  inhabited,  although,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  hatn- 
lets  for  manu&cturing  salt  are  almost  deserted  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  no  salt  can  be  obtained  as  long  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
covered  with  water.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  of  considerable 
strength,  being  defended  not  only  by  the  wall  on  the  east  side, 
but  also  by  a  ffWamp  on  the  west  side,  at  least  during  part  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  it  more  intelligible 
how  the  inhabitants  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  revolted  D^ndi. 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  for  me,  and  whidi  would  alone 
have  rewarded  a  visit  to  the  place,  was  a  specimen  of  an  oil  palm, 
Elais  Ghiineensisy  quite  isolated,  but,  together  with  some  palm 
bushes  of  the  same  species,  serving  to  prove  that  this  pahn  can  ' 
thrive,  even  in  the  interior;  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  impr^- 
nated  with  salt,  as  is  here  the  case,  although  in  general  it  is  as- 
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smned,  and  seems  to  be  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  not 
grow  at  any  great  distance  from  the  ocean. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  inside  the  town  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  of /Abdu  that  we  should  be  able  to  cross  the  val- 
ley at  this  spot,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  learned  that  I 
efhould  have  to  retrace  my  steps  for  some  mUes,  as  far  as  the  spot 
where  I  had  crossed  the  valley  on  my  outward  journey.  In  order, 
therefore,  not  to  lose  more  time  tian  was  necessary,  I  left  the 
place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  intending  to  encamp  be- 
yond the  valley  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest.  After  a  gpod  deal 
of  opposition  from  my  companions,  I  effected  my  purpose,  being 
escorted  out  of  the  town  by  Seflina,  with  two  mounted  archers, 
atnd  followed  by  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  take  the  same  road ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  marching  out  with  confidence,  they  all 
followed,  one  after  the  other,  and  encamped  close  round  my  tent, 
which  I  had  pitched  on  the  eminence  §ibove  the  valley  near  the 
diim  pajms,  a^  if  it  were  a  talisman  to  protect  them  against  any 
attack;  and  midnight  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  drum  of 
*Abdii  was  heard  in  the  distance^  indicating  that  he  also  did  not 
tarry.  But  in  consequence  of  the  laziness  of  my  people,  whom 
the  numbers  of  musquitoes  had  scarcely  allowed  to  close  their 
eyes,  he  arrived  before  we  had  prepared  our  luggage,  so  that  we 
did  not  get  off  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  owing  to 
a  padc-ox  belonging  to  *Abdii  having  faljen  down  in  the  narrow 
path  in  the  forest,  we  lost  another  hour  before  we  could  feirly 
proceed. 

Marching  then  onward  without  fiirther  delay,  we  reached,  half 
an  tour  before  noon,  the  site  of  D^e,  in  the  dense  thicket  of  the 
forest,  which  waa^  inundated  with  water,  and  made  a  short  halt, 
without  dismounting,  in  order  to  allow  the  Hausa  people  to  drink 
their  ftira.  There  were  about  one  hundred  fataki  or  native  tra- 
derS,  most  of  them  bearing  their  little  merchandise  on  pack-oxen 
or  asses,  but  some  of  them  carrying  it  on  their  heads  aa  dan-gar* 
unfu.  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  continued  our  march,  but, 
frightened  by  a  thunder-storm  which  was  gathering  over  our  heads, 
encamped  near  a  shallow  pond  of  water.  However,  there  was  but 
little  rain,  and  we  had  a  tolerably  quiet  evening.  Here  also  we 
suffered  greatly  from  the  musquitoes,  which,  together  with  the 
extreme  insecurity  of  the  communication,  are  the  great  drawback 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  journey  through  Kebbi, . 

Sunday,  August  IZtL  About  two  miles  from  pur  starting-point, 
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having  slightly  ascended,  we  had  again  to  descend  the  steep  rocky 
passage,  the  rising  ground  before  ns,  with  its  dense  timber,  ap- 
pearing like  a  ch^.of  mountains.  Having  then  ascended  again, 
we  reached  the  tebki,  or  pond,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  my 
outward  journey,  and  being  thirsty,  we  all  went  to  drink,  but 
found  the  water  so  abominable  that  all  my  companion^  fiom  Tim- 
buktu were  attadced  with  serious  illness,  especially  S£di  All^led, 
who  was  seized  suddenly  with  such  a  severe  attack  of  fever  that 
he  declared  the  water  to  have  been  poisoned.  But  although  it  is 
not  totally  impossible  that  the  enemy  might  have  poisoned  the 
pond — ^from  which  they  knew  that  all  the  passeis-by  supplied 
themselves  with  water — ^with  some  herb  or  other,  I  think  that  its 
unwholesome  character  was  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
water  of  the  brook  near  TJ'ro  B^eng,  which  had  made  one  of  my 
companions  and  myself  ill  on  a  former  occasion. 

Having  again  descended  a  rooky  passage;  we  passed  the  site  of 
a  former  encatiapment  of  Sultan  Bello,  which  he  used  as  his  head? 
quarters  when  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  D^be  and  Kuka.  The 
sight  of  this  place,  together  with  the  remembrance  of  the  ruinous 
warfare  which  had  proceeded  fix)m  thence,  gave  my  companions 
an  opportunity  of.  expatiating  on  the  great  strength  of  Kebbi  in 
former  times,  when  the  whole  of  Gurrba,  with  sil  the  Songhay 
places  as  far  as  Tdra,  were  subject  to  them ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  the  dominion  of  this  country,  or  of  any  province  of  Hausa, 
had  ever  extended  as  far  as  Timbuktu,  Proceeding  then  cheer- 
fiilly  on,  we  reached  the  first  monkey-bread-trees  at  the  border 
of  tiie  forest,  and  were  greatly  deKghted  at  the  sight  of  the  fine 
herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhaWtants  of  TiUi,  with  the  rich 
crops,  part  of  which  was  already  cut  in  order  to  satisfy  the  most 
nrgent  wants  of  the  population.  The  whole  district,  together  with 
its  fine  timber,  which  had  now  put  forth  its  utmost  exuberance  of 
foliage,  left  a  very  pleasing  impression. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Tilli,  but  the  wepterh  gate,  being 
very  narrow,  we  had  to  turn  round  half  the  circumference  of  the 
wall  in  order  to  reach  the  eastern  entrance ;  but,  having  at  length 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  we  were  lodg^  close  to  the  western 
gate,^  where  we  had  arrived  an  hour  previously.  I  had  thus  the 
advantage  of  getting  a  good  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  place,  and  found  the  town  to  be  much  better  off  and 
more  densely  inhabited  than  Zogfrma.  But  while  the  govOTior 
of  the  latter  town  ranks  like  a  petty  sultan,  and  has  some  cavalry 
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under  his  command,  that  ofTilli  is  a  mere  mayor,  without  rank 
or  authority.  The  present  governor,  whose  name  is  Biiba-Sadfld, 
enjoyed  still  less  authority  from  personal  reasons,  as  he  was  pros- 
trated with  the  same  illness  which  had  lamed  the  Governor  of  Say. 
This  "  sefli"  or  rheumatism,  as  I  have  stated  on  former  occasions, 
is  a  kind  of  disease  of  which  every  African  traveler  who  ex- 
poses himself  a  great  deal  during  Ihe  rainy  season,  partieidarly 
along  swampy  regions  and  in  leaky  tx)ats,  is  very  susceptible. .  I 
suflfered  dr^dfiilly  from  it  after  my  return  to  B<5mu. 

While  the  tdlamfd  of  the  sheikh  went  in- person  to  the  governor 
in  order  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  his  enfeebled  state  by  means  of 
their  prayers  and  blessing,  I  made  him  a  small  present  and  he  sent 
me  some  rice  in  acknowledgment  •  The  little  market  was  toler- 
ably well  supplied,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  here,  besides  sor- 
ghum, the  large  wholesome  onions  of  Gando,  and  some  dod6wa, 
sour  milk  also  being  in  considerable  abundance ;  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  bow  much  more  cheerfdl  all  the  inhabitants 
were  under  the  present  circumstaaces  than  they  had  been  the 
previous  year.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  paid  my 
compliments  to  my  friend  of  Zogfrma,  in  order  to  see  how  he  was 
going  on  after  being  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  anxiety 
which  aj^ared  to  oppress  him  the  year  before;  but,  fearing  the 
delay,  I  resolved  to  make  direct  from  here  to  Bimi-n-Kebbi. 

Monday^  Avgust  14^.  We  had  heard  already  on  our  journey 
that  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  latest  time  in  order  to  cross,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  the  swampy  fiiddama  of  the  gdlbi-n-S6koto, 
which  a  little  later  in  the  season  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass. 
At  all  events,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  no  rain  had  fallen  for  the 
last  few  days,  or  we  should  have  experienbed  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  this  swampy  ground ;  even  as  it  was,  we  had  to 
traverse  three  sheets  of  water,  the  first  of  which  was  about  three 
feet  deep  and  of  considerable  breadth,  the  second  forming  the  real 
bed  of  tiie  river,  running  with  a  southwesterly  bend  toward  the 
Kwara,  although  not  so  wide  as  the  former,  and  the  third  forming 
a  sti^ant  creek.  Having  passed  some  rice-fields,  we  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  emerged  from  the 
^ampy  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  ascended  rismg  ground  cover- 
ed with  the  fine  crops  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Diggi,  and 
kK)n  after  left  the  town  itself  on  our  rights  which,  from  our  for- 
mer journey,  had  remained  in  our  remembrance,  as  we  had  here 
been  met  by  the  chivalrous  sons  of  ihe  Governor  of  Zogfrma. 
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Here  dukhn  and  durra  were  grown  promiscuously  in  llie  same 
field,  aflfording  a  proof  fliat  this  ground  is  well  adapted  for  both 
kinds  *of  cultivation. 

Having  here  fallen  into  our  former  road,  I  hastened  on  in  ad- 
vance along  the  well-known  path  toward  Birni-n-Kebbi,_which, 
however,  now.  exhibited  a  different  character,  on.  account  of  the 
whole  country  being  covered  with  tall  crops;  and  turning  round 
the  wall^  of  K61a,  we  reached  the  gate  of  Bimi-n-Kebbi  The  as- 
pect of  this  town  had  likewise  undergone  an  entire  change,  but 
not  to  its  advantage;  the  town,  which  of  itself  is  narrow,  being 
still  more  hemmed  in  by  the  crops.  For  the  moment,  the  place 
had  certainly  a  rather  desolate  appearance,  the  greater  part  of  th^ 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  led  on  by  'Abd  el 
Kaderi,  or,  as  he  is  conmionly  called,  *Abd  el  Eladeri-ay,  a  young- 
er brother  of  KhaKlu.  As  I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  the  magaji 
or  gotvernor,  Mohammed  Lowel,  he  was  just  sitting  in  his  parlor 
with  a  few  of  his  people,  when  he,  or  rather  his  attendants,  having 
recognized  me  as  his  old  acquaintance  *Abd  el  Kerfm,  came  out 
to  salute  me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  However,  the  expedition 
being  expected  to  return  the  same  evening,  there  was  no  room  for 
us  inside  the  town,  and  we  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  outside, 
descending  the  steep  and  rugged  slope  to  the  border  of  the  ftd- 
dama,  where  we  obtained,  with  difficulty,  quarters  for  myself  in 
an  isolate  fiwrn.  The  hut  was  extremely  small,  and  fiill  of  ants ; 
but  the  door  was  provided  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  curtain,  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  deldb  palm,  which,  while  admitting  access,  en- 
tirely excluded  the  musquitoes,  which  infested  this  place  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  We  were  well  treated  by  the  owner  or  maigf da 
of  the  fanri,  in  conformance  with  the  orders  which  he  received 
from  the  magaji,  to  whom  I  sent  a  small  present,  reminding  him 
of  the  larger-gift  which  I  had  given  him  the  preceding  year*  His 
hospitality  was  the  more  acceptable,  as. the  market  was  very 
badly  supplied,  neither  millet  nor  rice  being  procurable;  sour 
milk  also  was  extremely  dear,  as,  on  account  of  tiie  crops,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  covering  the  valley,  the  cattle  had  been  all  sent 
off  to  a  great  distance,  into  the .  n^ghborhood  of  Gando. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  expedition  returned,  bringing  about 
one  hundred  head  of  cattie  and  thirty  slaves  whom  they  had  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy;  but,  although  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  return  to  Gando  himself  I  did  not  like  to  wait  for 
iim,  and  started  early  the  next  morning  along  our  old  path,  which 
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was  only  distmguialied  at  present  by  tlie  quantity  of  water  with 
which  it  was  covered,  especially  near  the  village  Hausawa,  where 
the  whole  shallow  bed  of  the  valley  formed  one  sheet  of  water 
three  feet  deep.  A  good  deal  of  cultivation  of  rice  was  at  present 
to  be  seen,  ^  Thus  we  reached  Giilumb^,  where,  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen^  inundating  the 
ground  outside  close  up  to  the  wall,  I  took  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  and  obtained  tolerably  good  lodgings,  the  court-yard  be- 
ing surrounded  by  a  most  exuberant  growth  of  vegetation  and  the 
finest  timber;  but  the  mayor  did  not  treat  us  quite  so  well  as  I 
expected,  although  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  black  shawl.  ,The 
market  here  also  being  badly  provided,  J  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  for  my  horse. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary exuberance  of  vegetation,  when  the  rain  set  in,  sothat 
we  were  wet  both  from  above  and  below,  the  path  either  leading 
through  tall  crops  or  through  pools  of  stagnant  water.  The  path 
fiwrther  on,  according  to  the  information  which  we  collected  from 
people,  whom  we  met  on  the  road,  being  entirely  inundated,  when 
we  reached  that  western  branch  of  the  fiddama,  near  the  village 
of  Badda-badda,  we  followed  ^  more  southerly  direction  to  the 
large  open  village  Ki5chi,  where  we  intended  passing  the  night 
But  it  waa  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  obtained  lodgings, 
nor  did  we  experience  the  least  sign  of  hospitality ;  and  while  an 
immense  quantity  of  rain  fell  outside,  I  was  greatly  tormented  by 
the  number  of  miisquitoes,  which  were  insufficiently  excluded  from 
my  hut  by  a  stiff  piece  of  leather  h\mg  before  the  door* 

Thursday^  August  17 ih.  Aa  soon  as  the  weather  allowed  us  we 
left  Una  inhospitable  village,  and  soon  afterward  entered  forest^  to 
which  succeeded  fine  crops  of  com.  Four  miles  beyond  K6chi 
we  had  to  cross  a  large  ^dama  full  of  water,  and  intersected  in 
the  iniddle  by  a  running  stream,  bordered  by  great  numbers  of 
water:lilies,  and  giving  us  altogether  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties 
attending  traveling  through  this  country  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year. .  A  month  later  it  would  be  entirely  impassable  for  a 
European  traveler  encumbered  with  any  amount  q£  luggage.  But 
the  road  was  tolerably  well  frequented,  and  we  were  met  by  a 
long  train  of  bfoad-shouldered,  square-built  Niipe  females,  each 
with  a  load  of  from  six  to  eight  enormous  calabashes  on  her  head, 
joumeying  to  the  Friday  market  of  J^ga. 

This  ia  the  important  place  which,  under  the  command  of  Abd 
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e'  Salam,  liad  made  a  long  and  successful  resistance  against  th6 
author  of  the  areformatory  movement  of  the  Fiilbe,  and  which,  on 
■  account  of  its  mercantile  importance,  had  attracted  attention  in 
Europe  a  good  many  years  ago ;  and  although  it  has  declined  at 
present  £rom  its  former  importance,  it  was  still  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  make  me  desiroud  of  visiting  it ;  but  the  great  quantity 
of  rain  which  fell  at  this  time,  by  rendering  the  cpmAiunication 
very  difficult  for  loaded  camels,  prevented  me  fix)m  executing  my 
desigUi  A  little  iaitiier  on  I  met  with  one  of  those  incidents 
which,  although  simple  and  unimportant  in  their  character,  yet 
often  serve  to  cheer  lie  solitary  traveler  in  foreign  countries  more 
than  the  most  brilliant  xeception.  After  having  crossed  a  valley, 
we  were  ascending  the  last  rocky  passage  before  coming  to  Gando, 
when  we  met  here  a  troop  of  men,  and,  as  soon  as  one  of  them 
saw  me  in  the  distance,  he  broke  out  into  the  cheering  exclama- 
tion, "  Marhaba,  marhaba,  'Abd  el  Kerfm."  It  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  me,  when  returning  after  a  long  absence  to  a  pLlce  where 
I  had  resided  for  so  short  a  time,  to  be  recognized  innnediately 
and  saluted  in  so  hearty  a  manner,  although  my  stay  in  Gkmdo 
was  connected  with  many  a  melancholy  reminiscence. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  eminence,  we  obtained  a  view  of* 
the  valley  of  Gando,  and,  descending,  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the 
town,  and  straightway  ro^e  to  the  house  of  the  monkish  prince, 
where  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  who  ccm- 
gratulated  ine  on  my  fortunate  return.  After  a  while  there  ap- 
peared also  my  tormentor.  El  Bakay,  which  name  now  t^peared 
to  me  as  a  mere  satire,  associating  as  it  did  thi^  vilest  of  Arabs 
with  that  noble  man  who  had  showed  me  so  much  disinterested 
fiiendship.  But  when  he  again  commenced  his  old  tactics  I  im- 
mediately made  a  serious  protest,  declaring  at  onoe  that  the  only 
thing  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  him  this  time  was.a  bladk 
tobe  and  a  red  cap,  and  this  I  assured  him  he  should  not  get  until 
the  very  moment  when  1  was  about  to  leave  the  place.  The  dis- 
mal clay  house  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  foimer  stay 
in  the  place  had  since  fillin  in,  and  other  quarters  were  assigned 
to  Hie,  consisting  of  a  court-yard  and  two  huts. 
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CHAPTER  Lxxyn. 

SECOND  STAY  IN  GANDO,  SO'KOTO,  AND  WURNO'. 

Thb  quarters  which  had  been  allott^  to  me  this  time  were  at 
least  a  little  more  airy  than  my  former  ones.  My  former  guide, 
Dah6me^  here  paid  me  a  visit  Upon  asking  him  whether  he  had 
fidthftilly  delivered  to  the  m'allem  *Abd  el  Kader,  in  S6koto,  the 
parcel  I  had  given  him  on  his  taking  leave  of  me  at  D<Sre,  he  put 
on  a  rather  sullen  look,  took  front  his  cap  a  small  leather  case, 
opened  it,  and,  drawing  forth  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  to  my  utmost 
surprise  and  disappointment,  exclaimed,  '^  Here  is  your  letter  I" 
I  then  learned  that,  in  consequence  of  «the  violent  rains  through 
which  he  had  had  to  make  his  way,  and  the  many  rivers  and 
swamps  which  he  had  to  crpss,  the  whole  envelope  of  the  letter, 
containing  the  lines  addressed  to  my  firiend  in  S6koto,  had  been 
destrc^ed,  so  that  the  latter,  receiving  only  the  English  letter,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  hieroglyphitj,  at  length  returned 
it  to  the  bearer,  who  had  since  used  it  as  a  charm.  Besides  this 
mishap,  which,  had  delayed  this  letter  so  long,  instead  of  its  being 
forwarded  directly  to  Europe  in  order  to  inform  my  Mends  of  my 
proceedings,  there  was  another  disagreelible  piece  of  information 
for  me  here,  viz.,  that  nearly  the  half  of  the  huts  composing  the 
town  had  j^n  consumed  during  my  absence  by  a  confla^tion,  > 
and  that  aU  my  books  ^^hich  I  had  left  behind  had  in  consequence 
been  destroy  ed. 

,  I  staid  four  days  in  Gando,  endeavoring  once  more,  in  vaio^  to 
obtain  an  audience  from  tiie  prince,  and  to  persuade  my  compan- 
ions, the  tflamld,  to  give  up  their  hopes  of  a  handsome  present 
from  tills  mggardly  man,  who  sent  me,  if  I  may  attribute  the  pro- 
cetdings  ofhis  slaves  to  himself  in  return  for  all  the  presents  I 
had  made  him,  a  common  bla^k  tobe  and  8000  shells,  although 
my  supplies  were  totdly  exhausted,  and  the  two  camels  which  I 
stUl  possessed  were  more  or  less  worn  out,  so  tiiat  I  stood  greatiy 
in  need  of  generous  aid ;  but,  not  wanting  any  thing  besides  ftt)m 
the  governor,  I  was  thankfrd  that  I  had  passed  u!nmolested  through 
his  extensive  dominions  on  my  outward  as  well  as  on  my  home- 
journey,  and  even  protected,  as  fiir  as  his  feeble  power  was  able 
to  grant  protection. 
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The  to-vm  was  no  better  off  now  than  it  had  been  ayear  before, 
the  expedition  against  Argdngo,  of  which  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
as  being  undertaken  by  *Alfyu,  having  turned  out  a  mere  ^ham, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  pagan  rebels  being  stronger  and  more 
daring  than  ever;  and,  just  as  was  the  case  during  my  former 
residence,  thei*e  was  an  expedition  on  a  small  scale  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  made  by  the  old  people  and  the  women,  in  order 
to  collect  wood  with  some  degree  of  security.  On  the  whole 
there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  record,  except  the  remarkable 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  my  stay  and  which  was  said  to 
have  Mien  before  my  arrival,  confirming  the  impression  already 
r  previously  received  in  my  mind  that  Grando  was  one  of  those 
places  most  abundantly  supplied  with  the  watery  element;  and  it 
was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  learn  from  the  people  on  this  oc- 
casion that,  as  a  general  rjile,  they  reckon  upon  ninety-tw6  rainy 
days  annually.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  average  rain-feU  in  this 
place  is  certainly  not  l^s  than  sixty  inches,  but  it  is  probably 
more  than  eighty,  and  perhaps  even  one  hundred. 

Wednesday,  August  23rf.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  left  this 
town,  where  I  had  experienced  a  great/ deal  of  trouble,  although 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  some 
degree  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  ruling  men  in  this  place, 
it  would  not  have  fidlen  to  my  lot  to  have  reached  even  the  banks 
of  the  Niger..  .        . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Khalflu  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
energetic  prince,  who,  will,  restore  peace  and  security^  the  ex- 
tensive (iominicms  of  which  Gando  is  the  capital.  Under  such 
circumstances,^  this  town,  on  account  of  its  mercantile  connections 
with  the  provinces  along  the  Niger,  could  hardly  jGail  to  beconie  a 
place  of  the  greatest  interest.       . 

A  great  many  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were  cultivated  in  the 
district  through  which  I  p^isse^d,  although  the  aspect  of  the  crops 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  monkey-bread  or  biEK>bab 
trees,  on  the  oth^  hand,^  were  now  in  thefuU  exuberance  of 
their  foliage.  Leaving  our  former  route  a  little  to  the  north,  w;e 
took  the  southerly  road  to  the  town  of  D6go-n-daji,  which  was 
enlivened  by  passengers  proceeding  to  visit  the  market  held  at. 
that  place,  which  proved  to  be  much  morp  important  than  that 
of  Gando,  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  beads  constituting  the  chief  ar- 
ticles for  sale.  But,  just  at  the  moment  we  arrived,  a  thunder- 
.storm  broke  out,  which  dispersed  all  the  customers  in  the  market^ 
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and  left  ns  in  a  difficult  pofiition  to  supply  our  wants.  The  town 
itself  although  the  day  wall  Was  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  aspect,  being  full  of  gonda,  or  Erica  Papaya^ 
and  date  trees,  which  were  just  loaded  with  fruit,  a  rather  rare 
sight  in  Negroland, 

Thursday^  Avguat  %^ih.  When  we  left  the  town  of  D<5go-n-dAji 
we  crossed  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned  by  five  monkey- 
bread-tre^  but,  being  empty  at  the  time,  it  looked  somewhat  deso- 
late. 

At  the.  present  day,  at  the  outakirt&  of  almost  all  the  larger 
towns  of  Negroland,  Fiilbe  fiunilies  are  established,  who  rear  cat- 
tle for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  milk  for  the  daily  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  these  people  gladly  provide  travelers  with 
that  most  desirable  ^de  when  they  are  well  paid  for  it;  but, 
having  degenerated  to  mere  tradesmen,  they,  of  course,  possess 
little  hospitable  feeling.  Leaving  then  the  town  of  Sala  at  about 
two  miles  distance  to  the  north,  and  passing  through  a  populous 
district,  rich  in  pastures  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  sorghum, 
and  exhibiting  near  the  town  of  Kusada  a  good  many  dtim  knd 
del^  palms, 'we  ascended  at  length  along  a  difficult  passage,  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  by  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen, 
until  we  reached  Shagarf,  the  place  where  we  had  slept  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  where  a  market  was  just  being  held.  We 
were  fortunate  enough,  this  time,  to  obtain  tolerable  quarters,  and 
to  be  well  treated.     "  - 

The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  next  day's 
march  was  dothed  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe,  but  cattle  and  horses  being  very  scanty.  Thus,  after 
a  good  march,  we  reached  the  town  of  Bodlnga,  having  lost  anoth- 
er of  our  camels  oh  the  road,  which,  in  crossing  one  of  the  swampy 
valleys  in  which  this  part  of  Negroland  abounds,  had  fellen  back- 
ward with  his  load,  and  died  on  the  spot.  But  the  quantity  of 
water  that  we  had  to  sustain  from  above  and  below  was  not  only 
destructive  to  animals,  but  likewise  to  men,  and  I  myself  felt 
most  cheerless,  weak,  and  without  appetite,  bearing  already  with- 
in me  the  germs  of  dysentery,  which  soon  were  to  develop  them- 
selves, and  undermine  my  health  in  the  most  serious  way.  My 
companions  were  not  much  better  of^  and  of  the  messengers  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  none  but  Sfdi  Alimed  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  us.  : 

A  large  and  well-frequented  market  was  held  before-the  west- 
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em  gate  of  the  town  of  Bodinga,  exhibiting  a  great  numbeT  of 
homed  cattle  and  asses;  but  the  more  desolate  appeared  the  ex- 
tensive and  at  present  useless  area  of  the  town  itself  which  was 
now  covered  with  rank  grass,  or  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  while 
only  a  few  straggling  cottages  were  to  be  seen.  Although  I  again 
preferred  taking  up  my  quarters  outside,  in  my  old  place,  I  en- 
tered the  town  expressly  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
governor,  and  was  here  most  hospitably  treated  by  my  fidend, 
who  manifested  the  greatest  delight  at  my  >8afe  return  to  his  prov- 
ince from  my  dangerous  journey  westward  But  I  had  great  need 
of  the  assistance  c^  a  powerful  fiiend,  as  my  camels  were  not  able 
to  carry  my  little  luggage  any  ferther;  and  the  good-tempered 
son  of  my  old  friend  M6dibo  'AM  not  only  assisted  me  with  cam- 
els, but  also  himself  mounted  the  following  morning  on  a  stately 
charger,  and  escorted  me  seve!ral  miles  on  my  road  to  S6koto. 

I  reached  the  old  residence  of  the  A'hel  F6d£ye  in  a  very  ex- 
hausted state,  having  been  delayed  on  the  road  by  idling  in,  in 
the  midst  of  a  swampy  faddama,  with  a  numerous  caravan  of  asses, 
which  entirely  obstructed  the  winding  watery  path.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickness,  I  took  extreme  delight  in  the  varied 
aspect  which  the  country  at  present  exhibited,  in  comparison  with 
the  almost  total  nakedness^  which  it  had  displayed,  wh^i  I  set  out 
from  S6koto  sixteen  months  previously ;  and  I  felt  extremely 
grateful  when  I  again  found  myself  in  this  town,  having  accom- 
plished more  than  I  ever  thought  I  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  whole  town,  suburbs,  wall,  cottages,  and  gaaxi^is,  were  now 
enveloped  in  one  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  it  was 
difficult  to  make  one's  way,  and  recognize  places  weU  known  from 
former  visits.  Scarcely  had  I  been  quartered  in  a  comfortable 
hut,  when  my  friend  *Abd  el  Kader  Dan-Taffa  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  me,  and  Bhortly  after  made  his  appearance  l^inriflftlf^  ex- 
pressing the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  seeing  me  again,  and  sincere 
compassion  for  the  reduced  state  of  my  health.  Not  less  encour- 
aging was  the*  reception  I  met  with  from  ^my  old  ^end  M6dibo 
'Aii  When  I  made  him  a  small  present,  regrettifig  that  after  the 
long  time  I  had  been  without  supplies  I  was  not  able  to  make  him 
a  better  one,  he  was  so  land  as  to  express  hisastonishment  that  I 
had  any  thing  left  at  alL  He  also  begged  me  not  to  go  on  at 
once  to  Wum6,  but  to  stay  a  day  in  this  place,  and  to  write  to 
'Alfyu,  informing  him  of  my  safe  return,  and  how  much  I  stood 
in  need  of  his  aid.    I  made  use  of  this  opportunity  of  at  once  re- 
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questing  the  Emfr  el  Mtimenln  to  forward  me  mth  as  little  delay 
as  possible  on  my  journey,  hinting,  at  the  same  tune,  that  I  should 
feel  very  grateM  to.  him  if  he  would  assist  me  with  horses  and 
camels.  I  intimated  also  that,  as  I  myseh^  on  account  of  the  re- 
duced state  of  my  health,  was  anxious  to  reach  hopae  by  the  most 
direct  road,  I  had  to  beg  perrnission  for  a  coimtryman  of  mine, 
who  Imd  just  come  to  B<5mu,  meaning  Mr.  Vogel,  to  visit  the 
southeastern  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  The  following  evening 
a  messenger  arrived  from  the  Vizier  *Abdii,  son  of  Gedado,  in- 
forming me  that  we  were  to  start  oil  the  succeeding  day,  and  that 
we  should  find  camels  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  river, 
as  I  had  already  learned,  was  very  much  swollen,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  cross. 

While  my  Mohanunedan  and  black  friends  thus  behaved  to- 
ward me  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner,  the  way  in 
which  I  felt  myaelf  treated  by  my  friends  in  Europe  was  not  at  all 
encouraging,  and  little  adapted  to  raise  my  Mling  spirits ;  for  it 
was  only  by  accident,  through  a  hberated  female  slave  from  Stam- 
•btil,  who  called  upon  me  soon  after  my  arrival,  that  I  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  important  feet  that  five  Christians  h$d  arrived  in 
Kiikawa,  with  a  train  of  forty  camels.  While  I  endeavored  to 
identify  the  individuala,  of  ^hom  this  person  gave  me  some  ac- 
count, from  a  very  selfish  point  of  view,  with  the  particulars  con- 
tained in  lord  Eussell's  dispatch,  which  I  had  received  near  Tim- 
btiktu,  about  the  members  of  an  auxiliary  expedition  to  be  sent 
out  to  join  me,  I  was  greatly  astonished  that,  for  myself,  therp  was 
not  a  single  line  from  those  gentlemen,  although  I  felt  still  author- 
ized to  consider  myself  the  diriector  of  the  African  Expedition ; 
and  I  could  only  conclude  from  all  this  that  something  was  wrong. 
I  had  not  yet  any  direct  intimation  of  the  rumor  which  was  spread 
abroad  with  regard  to  my  death  f  and,  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  it  was  certainly  a  want  of  circumspection  in  Mr. 
Vogel,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  which  were  current  in  Bomu, 
not  to  endeavor  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  me.  in  the 
event  of  my  being  still  alive. 

.  Tuje$4ay^  August  29^.  Having  arranged  my  luggage  at  an  early 
hour,  and  waited  some  time  for  my  people  to  get  ready,  I  set  out. 
Winding  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  S6koto  is  situated, 
and  which  was  now  covered  with  crops,  we  reached  the  border  of 
the  stream,  which,  from  having  been  an  insignificant  brook  at  the 
time  of  my  first  arrival  in  the  place,  was  now  changed  into  a  pow- 
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erful  tbrrent,  about  200  yards  broa<J,  and  rushing  along  with  the 
most  impetuous  violence,  undermining  the  banks,  and  leaving  in 
its  course  small  patches  of  grassy  islands,  which  made  the  passage 
extremely  difficult.  The  view  opposite  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
scenery.  Having  at  length  crossed  this  stream  in  frail  badcs, 
dragging  our  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  alongside  of  them,  we 
had  to  wait  a  good  while  on. the  opposite  shore  till  the  camels 
sent  from  S6koto  came  to  meet  us,  when  we  proceeded  about 
eight  miles,  and,  having  been  caught  in  a  heavy  shower,  took  up 
.our  quarters  in  A'chi-da-l&fia,  a  large  straggling  ferming  village. 
Here  I  felt  extremely  weak  and  exhausted,  my  case  assuming 
more  distinctly  the  character  of  dysentery. 

Wednesday,  August  80  A.  After  an  agreeable  march  of  about  six 
miles,  it  being  a  fine  clear  day,  we  reached  Wum6,  the  residence 
of  *Allyu.  Here  we  were  lodged  in  our  old  quarters,  where,  how- 
ever, the  fiuil  building  of  the  hut  had  disappeared,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  clay  house.  I  was  received  by  the  <50urt  of  the 
En^  el  Mlimenfn  also  with  great  kindness,  and,  curious  as  it  may 
appear  to  Europeans,  my  hostile  relation  with  the  Fiilbe  of  Ham- 
da- AUahi  seemed  only  to  have  increased  my  esteem  4n  the  eyes 
of  these  people.  Alfyu  had  even  heard  of  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy's  yoimger  brdthqr  toward  me ;  and 
while  he  greatly  prjused  the  sti-aightforwaTd  behavior  of  the  for- 
mer, he  did  not  fidl  to  reproach  Sfdi  A'lawdte  with  meanness. 
He  treated  me  very  hospitably,  although  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy- 
greatly  the  mote  luxurious  Idnd  of  food  which  waS  here  oflBered 
to  me,  for  luxurious  it  seined  after  my  poor  diet  in  the  femished 
and  distracted  region  near  the  Niger.  It  was  only  by  the  strict^ 
est  diet,  especially  by  keeping  to  sour  milk,  together  with  repose, 
that  I  succeeded,  after  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  in  keeping  imder 
the  disease.  However,  my  recovery  in  the  beginning  was  only 
temporary,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month  dysentery 
broke  out  with  considerable  violence,  and  caused  me  a  total  loss 
of  strength ;  but,  after  a  severe  crisis,  it  was  overcome  by  the  use 
of  Dover's  powders,  although  even  then  a  simple  diet  was  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  my  fix>d  consisting  of  nothing  but  pound- 
ed rice,  mixed  with  curdled  milk,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mimosa  Ni- 
lotxca.  At  length,  on  the  22d  of  September,  I  was  again  enabled 
to  move  about  a  little  on  horseback,  and  from  that  day  forward 
my  health  continued  to  improve! 

Finding  that  my  segffe  excluded  every  draught  of  air,  I  built 
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myself  a  shed  of  matting  in  fix)nt  of  the  door  of  the  clay  house, 
where  I  spent  my  time  pleasantly  enough,  until  the  great  humidi- 
ty of  the  ground,  in  <5onsequence  of  the  rains  that  began  to  fkll, 
drove  me  back  into  my  hall.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  rocky  border  was  now  under  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  covered  with  water-lilies.  Scarcely  a,  smalL 
foot-path  remained.  A  great  deal  of  rice  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
low  groimd,  while  the  cultivation  on  the  higher  ground  consisted 
entirely  of  sorghum.  But  the  richness  of  the  country  aroimd  was 
scarcely  of  any  avail,  for  greater  insecurity  prevailed  than  on  my  • 
former  visit,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital. 
A  small  host  of  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  carrying  into  slavery, 
from  a  distance  of  less  than  ten  mileff  from  the  capital,  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  and  cattle.*  Another  predatory  expedition 
of  the  Biigaje  fix)m  Alakkos,  a  few  days  later,  drove  away  two 
herds  of  cattle  from  the  very  village  of  Giydwa;  and  on  the  2d 
of  October,  a  small  foray  of  Tagdn^a  plundered  the  village  of 
Salame,  together  with  a  neighboring  hamlet,  carrying  away  a 
good  number  of  people.       .         . 

A  great  dearth  of  provisions  prevailed,  not  ojily  with  regard  to 
meat,  but  even  com,  which  was  the  more  surprising  to  us,  as  we 
had  been  accustomed  in  Timbuktu  to  very  low  prices,  although 
provisions  are  there  brought  from  so  great  a  distance.  We  were 
able  in  that  town  to  buy  a  sheep  for  600  or  600  kurdf,  but  we 
could  here  find  none  under  3000,  the  best  fetching  as  much  a^ 
5000 ;  and  as  for  com,  the  sunfye,  which  we  bought  in  Timbuktu 
for  3000  to  4000,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  buy  here  with 
10,000,  if  such  large  quantities^  had  been  brought  into  the  market 
at  all.  It  was,  besides,  extremely  diflScult  for  me  to  find  shells. 
I  was  thus  obliged  to  sell  five  dollars  for  11^000  shells,  while  in 
Timbtiktu  they  would  have  fetched  16,000.  I  also  sold  the  corals 
which  I  had  lefk  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  keep  Up 
my  establishment  Cotton  strips,  which  are  liked  better  in  the 
country  places,  were  still  dearer  in  prOportion.than  shells. 

The  horfee  which  I  rode  myself  being  incapable  of  any  farther 

*  This  expedition  was  led  by  the  Dan-ghaladfma-G<5ber,  and  fell  npon  the  bor- 
der district  of  jyju,  situated  in  the  rocky  district  between  Giy^wa  and  Wurn6,  and 
comprising  many  small  hamlets,  or  gfdtije,  as  the  G£da-n-Bfya^  G£da-n-Alis6wa, 
Gfda-n-Gorp:^  Gida-n-Kdla-Dallf^i,  Gida-n-Maidanga,  G£da-n-TakiIbii,  GMtf- 
n-Ruggun-d^ji,  Rifmde-n-ghalad{ma,  and  Alkili>Asben.  A  brother  of  his  ran- 
sacked W^no,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley  from  Sal^me^ 
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exertion,  and  my  camels  having  either  died  or  become  totally  ex- 
hausted, I  was  thus  thrown,  much  against  my  inclination,  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  prince ;  and,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  good- 
will, besides  the  present  which  I  oflfered  to  him  at  my  first  inter- 
view, I  gave  him,  in  a  second  audience,  ten  dollars,  silver  being 
always  an  article  much  esteemed  by  these  people.  I  had  made  it 
a  point  of  reserving  the  last  bemtis  I  possessed  for  the  Governor 
of  Kan6,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  anarchy  into  which  B6rnu 
seemed  to  be  plunged,  might  be  a  person  of  great  importance  to 
me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  could  not  induce  this  not  Very  high- 
spirited  and  noble-minded  prince  to  make  a  sacrifice  <tf  a  hand- 
some horse,  and  he  gave  me  an  animal  which,  although  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  a  bad  traveling  horse,  was  of  small  size,  had  jsl  very 
bad  walk,  was  not  able  to  gallop  at  all,  and,  altogether,  was  more 
like  an  ass  than  a  horse.  Besides  a  horse,  *  AHyu  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  large  loaf  of  English  sugar,  a  rather  uncommon  ar- 
ticle in  this  country.  I  felt  very  grateful  for  thig  present,  as  I 
was  entirely  destitute  of  sugar. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  my  companions,  who  did  not 
like  to  leave  this  place  so  soon  as  it  was  my  intention  to  do.  This 
extended  not  only  to  the  messengers  of  the  sheikh,  all  of  whom 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  illness,  but  still  mor^  to  my  head  man, 
'Al£  el  A'geren,  whom  I  would  have  sent  away  long. before  if  I 
had  been  able  to  pay  him  off;  for  this  man,  who  found  it  very 
convenient  to  trade  at  my  expepse,  while-  he  had  nothing  to  do 
except  to  receive  a  good  salary,  entered  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
to  keep  me  in  this  place,  just  as  he  had  done  in  Timbuktu. 

Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  delays,  I  succeeded  in  fixing  my 
departure  for  th^  7th  of  October,  and  as  I  afterward  Qonvinced 
myself  fix)m  my  own  experience,  the  state  of  the  roads  which  we 
had  to  cross  would  scarcely  have  allowed  us  to  commence  our 
journey  before  that  time;  but  the  rainy  season  was  now  almost 
over;  and  while  the  noxious  insect,  called  tumunragaye,  which 
toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  infests  the  whole  groimd,  in- 
creased in  niunbers,  the  quantity  of  rain  decreased.  Being  now 
rather  better  and  feeling  stronger,  I  began  again  to  move  about  a 
little  on  horseback,  although  the.  swampy  character  of  the  valley 
which  surrounds  Wum6  on  almost  every  side,  together  with  the 
rocky  character  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  district,  prevented 
me  from  making  long  excursions. 

During  this  my  second  stay  in  the  capital  of  this  extensive  em- 
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pire,  I  had  again  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  extreme  weak- 
ness and  want  of  energy  which  prevails  in  its  very  centre,  al- 
though I  could  not  but  a,cknowledge  the  feeling  of  justice  which 
animates  the  ruler  himself,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  spirit. 
In  proof  of  this,  1  may  relate  that,  being  informed  one  day  that 
five  yoimg  sons  of  his  had  committed  hits  of  injustice  in  the  mar- 
ket, he  became  greatly  enraged,  and  immediately  sent  his  two 
chief  courtiers,  'Abdu  and  the  ghaladfma,  with  positive  orders  to. 
seize  and  imprison  the  offenders ;  and  when  the  young  outlaws 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  hiding  themselves  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
had  the  chief  slave,  who  had  been  with  them,  executai.  But  the 
cowardice  of  his  people,  and  their  oppression  of  the  weak  and  un- 
protected, became  fully  apparent.  A  most  disgraceiful  affair  hap- 
pened at  this  time.  A  caravan  of  inoffensive  traders  who  had 
encamped  in  Gawasu  were  surprised  by  them,  and,  after  consider- 
able hiivoc  had  been  made  among  them,  were  deprived  of  almost 
s31  their  property.  These  people  had  been  reported  to  be  hostile 
pagans,  or  A'zena,  from  the  district  of  S4je,  in  G6ber,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  protection  of  the  K^-gerds  and  the  AweKmmiden- 
wu^n-Bodhal,  and  were  represented  aa  having  been  trading  with 
the  inhabitante  of  Tl^ta,  which  was  hostile  to  the  Fdllani ;  but 
after  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  had  been  conmiitted,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  peaceable  traders  oif  their  way  to  Kan6, 
and  that  among  them  there  were  even  several  inhabitants  of 
Wum6. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  prospects  of  this  part  of  Negro- 
land  were  to  darken  more  and  more,  for  the  rumors  which  I  had 
heiard  on  the  Niger  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  K^-owl  and 
K^-ger&  having  again  broken  out  in  a  sanguinary  struggle  were 
entirely  confirmed  here.  The  Kfl-owf  had  undertaken  this  year 
an  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men 
mounted  on  horses  and  camels,  and,  according  to  report,  with  ^ 
many  as  1000  muskets,  against  the  K^-ger&  and  the  Awelfmmi- 
den,  and  had  penetrated  almost  as  fer  as  Saje,  which  place  they 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  K^-gerfe  having  taken  part  in  the  expe- 
ditipn  of  the  G6berawa  against  the  empire  of  S6kotQ,  the  relation 
of  the  Kdl-owf  with  the  latter  had  assumed  a  much  more  fiiendly 
character,  and  our  old  firiend  A'nnur  had  paid  a  Visit  to  the  town 
of  Katsena.  My  friend  *Abd  el  Kader,  the  Sultan  of  A'gades, 
who,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  had  been  de- 
posed, and  had  been  succeeded  by  Hamed  e'  Eufay,  had  now 
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torned  merchant  on  a  grand  scale,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time 
to  attach  the  Fiilbe  to  his  cause.  His  usual  residence  was  now  in 
Katsena,  but  he  had  paid  a  visit  the  previous  year,  in  company 
with  the  governor  of  that  place,  to  the  Emfr  el  Miimenfn,  taking 
him,  besides  a  quantity  of  bemiises  and  other  valuable  articles,  a 
present  of  thirteen  horses  of  Tawarek  breed,  and  receiving  from 
the  latter,  besides  a  number  of  tobes,  8,000,000  shdls  and  260 
slaves.  Having  remained  about  two  months  in  Wum6,  and  hav- 
ing been  treated  altogether  in  the  most  distinguished  manner,  the 
Ex-king  of  A'gades  had  been  forwarded  with  a  numerous  escort ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  weakness  of  this  empire,  if 
viewed  from  a  European  point  of  view,  it  even  now  is  not  quite 
destitute  of  means.  During  my  stay  the  messengers  arrived  from 
ZAriya  with  a  bi-monthly  tribute  of  300,000  shells,  86  slaves,  and 
lOOtobes, 

Having  at  length  overcome  the  laziness  of  my  companions,  I  had 
the  satisfection  of  seeing  my  departure  finally  arranged  for  the  5th 
of  October.  The  ghaladfma,  in  whose  company  on  my  outward 
journey  I  had  come  from  Katsena,  was  again  to  be  my  fellow- 
traveler  on  my  return  eastwaixi;  I  therefore  completed  my  prep- 
arations, and  on  the  4th  of  October  I  had  my  final  leave-taking, 
or,  as  the  Hausa  people  say,  the  babankwana^when  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  excusing  myself  to  ' AKyu  for  having  been  this  yekr 
a  little  troublesome,  after  the  fiishion  of  thos^  Arab  sherffe  who 
used  to  visit  him,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  if  my  means  had 
not  been  almost  exhausted,  I  should  have  preferred  buying  a 
horpe  for  myself.  Having  made  this  prelude,  I  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  dangerous  state  of  the  road,  when  he  made  use 
of  the  expression  common  in  Hdusa,  "Alia  shibiidetal"  ("God 
may  open  it  V^ ;  but  I  protested  against  such  an  excess  of  reliance 
upon  the  Divine  intervention,  and  exhorted  him  to  employ  his 
own  strength  and  power  for  such  a  purpose,  for  without  security' 
of  roads  I  assured  him  there  could  be  no  intercourse  or  traffic.  He 
either  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  very  desirous  that  the  English  shoiild 
open  trading  relations  with  him; •and  I  even  touched  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  order  to  fedlitate  such  an  intercourse,  it  would 
be  best  to  blow  up  certain  rocks  whi6h  most  obstructed  the  navi- 
gation between  Yauri  and  Btisa,  but  of  such  an  undertaking  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  better  not  to  say  too  much  at  once,  as 
that  ought  to  be  an  afGur  of  time. 

Altogether, ' Alfyu  had  entered  into  the  most  cheerfiil  conversa- 
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tiou  with  me  on  all  occasions,  and  had  questioned  me  upon  eveory 
subject  without  reserve.  He  also  furnished  me  with  four  letters 
of  recommendation,  one  to  the  Governor  of  Kan6,  one  to  that  of 
Bauchi,  one  to  that  of  A'damawa,  and  one  in  a  more  general 
sense,  addressed  to  all  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  in 
his  empire.  Thus  I  took  leave  of  him  and  his  court,  probably 
never  to  see  that  region  again,  and  lamenting  that  this  extensive 
empire,  which  is  so  advantageously  situated  for  a  steady  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  was  not  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
chieftain,  who  would  be  able  to  give  stability  to  conquest,-  and  to 
organize  the  government  of  these  provinces,  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  with  a  strong  hand. 

Thursday^  October  6ih.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  took  my  final  leave  of  Wum6.  I  had  twice  resided 
in  this  capital  for  some  length  of  time,  experiencing,  on  the  whole, 
much  kindness.  On  my  outward  journey  I  had  been  furnished 
on  my  dangerous  undertaking  with  a  strong  and  powerftd  recom- 
mendation ;  and  on  my  return,  although  1  had  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  another  section  of  the  same  tribe  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  belong,  I  had  been  again  received  without 
the  least  suspicion,  had  been  treated  with  great  regard,  notwith- 
standing the  exhatifited  stflte  of  my  finances,  and  allowed  to  pur- 
sue my  home-journey  as  soon  as  the  season  reopened  the  commu- 
nication with  the  neighboring  province. 

Following  now  quite  a  different  and  more  southerly  road  from 
that  which  we  had  pursued  on  our  outward  journey,  we  encamp- 
ed this  day  in  Dan-Shdura,*  a  walled  town,  strengthened  by  three 
moats,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  adorned  with  fine  groups  of 
treeg,  among  which  some  large  gonda-trees,  or  JSWca  Papaya,  were 
distinguished.  The  town  belongs  to  the  district  of  Raba,  which 
forms  the  title  of  its  governor,  who  is  called  Serkl-n-RAba.  He 
was  a  decent  sort  of  man,  and  treated  us  hospitably,  a  dish  of  fish 
proving  a  great  luxury  to  me  in  this  inland  region,  and  bearing 
testimony  to  the  (Considerable  size  of  a  large  pond  which  borders 
the  town  on  the-  east  side,  being  apparently  in  connection  with 

♦  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  towns  and  villagea  lying  along  this  river  on  the  side  of 
DaOrShllara:  Dog^wa,  Tungammaza,  Tnnsnnuiwa,  Tdfa,  Gfda-n-dan-Dainl(wa, 
Gfda-n-Landam,  Bas^nsan,  Gida>n-Som^a,  6.  M^aji,  GelgU,  G.  Ataflni,  Jan 
Tambag^be,  Birni-n-Dang^da,  Gaj^re,  Dordwa-n-birni,  Dakur^wa,  Eundus,  B4ra. 
Between  the  towp  of  lUba,  from  whence  this  river  has  received  the  name  Gulbi-n- 
lUba,  and  S<5koto,  there  are  the  places  Knrii,  Tordnka,  K^wasa,  Barbel,  DtCngnji, 
Tunga-dilwatsu,  Kabtfnga  (Ungwa  Tbrahf ma),  Gari-n-eerkf-n-A'zena. 
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the  gulbi-n-Rdba  or  Bugga.  The  evening  was  clear,  and  I  en- 
joyed for  a  long  time  the  scenery  of  the  place  in  the  fine  moon- 
light, but  the  governor  would  not  honor  me  with  his  company, 
being  greatly  afraid  ©f  the  bad  influence  of  the  moon,  the  effect 
of  which  he  diought  fer  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  sun. 

Friday^  October  6th.  After  a  night  greatly  disturbed  first  by  mus- 
quitoes,  and  then  by  a  heavy  gale,  we  pursued  our  journey,  enter- 
ing a  fine  open  country,  which  was  intersected  fiuiiher  on  by  a 
broad  fitddama,  and  beyond  that  presented  several  ponds  half  dried 
up ;  but,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  had  a  larger  valley 
fall  of  water  on  our  right,  and  three  miles  ferther  on  had  to  oross 
it  at  a  spot  where  the  sheet  of  water  was  at  present  narrowed  to 
about  100  yards  in  width  and  3  feet  in  depth,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  current,  afforded  an  easier  passage  than  the  other 
part  of  the  rainy  season  bed,  which  at  present  exhibited  swampy 
ground,  partly  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  but  was  very  difficult 
to  cross,  and  a  few  days  previously  had  been  totally  impracticable 
for  horses  or  camels. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this  river,  through  a  country 
adorned  with  fine  trees,  but  without  any  traces  of  cidtivafcion,  we 
reached  a  large  river  about  250  yards  broad,  and  more  than  5  feet 
deep,  running  here  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  no  doubt  iden- 
tical with  the  river  which  we  had  lately  crossed.  How  it  is  that  the 
river  here  contains  so  much  more  water  than  it  does  lower  down 
I  can  not  state  with  certainty,  but  my  opinion  is  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  withdrawn  toward  the  north,  where  'the  forest  seems 
gradually  to  slope  down  toward  the  desert  region  of  the  centre  of 
Gundumi,  where,  in  a  sort  of  mould  or  hollow,  a  large  lake-like 
pond  is  formed.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  asking  information  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  ghaladima,  who,  instead  of  crossing  the  first  sheet 
of  water,  kept  along  its  northern  bank,  and  thus,  with  a  longer 
circuit,  but  without  the  necessity  of  embarking  in  a  boat,  reached 
the  town  of  Ghmdi.  Having  then  crossed  another  small  faddama, 
in  a  wide  open  country,  where  sorghum  and  cotton  were  cultivat- 
ed together  in  the  same  fields,  we  reached  the  town  of  G-andL  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (in  a  state  of  decay)  and  by  two  moats, 
and  is  of  considerable  size,  but  half  deserted. 

We  traversed  with  some  difficulty  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
which  was  adorned  on  the  outside  with  three  very  tall  bombax 
or  silk-cotton  trees,  and  was  almost  entirely  obstructed  by  a  wooden 
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gate,  and  then  made  our  way  througli  the  desolate  area  of  the 
town,  overgrown  with  tall  herbage,  dum  palms,  and  k<5ma,  imtil 
we  reached  the  house  of  the  magaji,  who  is  one  of  the  five  rulers 
of  this  vast  and  desolate  place.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  procuring  quarters  in  an  empty  court-yard,  where  we  were 
glad  to  obtain  some  rest,  as,  owing  to  my  long  illness,  and  my  en- 
tire want  of  any  strengthening  food,  I  felt  extremely  exhausted 
by  our  day's  march.  I  had,  moreover,  the  dissatisfaction  to  find 
that  one  of  my  people,  a  liberated  slave  fix>m  Niipe,  had  remained 
behind  and  could  not  be  found.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  able  to 
stir  much  about  to  inquire  after  him,  for  I  wanted  rest  the  more, 
as  we  had  a  long  day's  march  before  us,*  and  had  to  rise  at  a 
very  early  hour. 

It  was  three  o'clock  the  following  morning  when  we  all  assem- 
bled round  the  court-yard  of  the  ghaladima,  but,  on  account  of  the 
guide  who  had  promised  to  conduct  us  through  the  wilderness 
.  not  daring  to  trust  himself  with  these  people  without  receiving 
his  reward  beforehand,  we  did  not  get  off  till  half  past  five  o'clock, 
after  we  were  quite  tired  out  and  ill  prepared  for  a  long  march. 
The  forest  was  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  in  the  beginning 
exhibited  some  large  ponds.  ^  The  dor6wa  formed  the  principal 
tree,  only  now  and  theil  a  diim  palm  giving  some  variety  to  the 
vegetation.  Through  this  dense  forest  we  marched  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  rather  resembled  a  flight  than  any  thing  else,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  this  road  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  to  which  I  had  adhered  with  the  greatest  perseverance 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  my  long  wanderings.  At  length, 
after  a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  the  large  pond  Subiibu,  which,  however,  at  present  was 
almost  dried  up,  presenting  nothing  but  small  pools  of  water ;  but 
I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  obtaining  here  some  rest, 
the  locality  being  regarded  ai^  too  insecure  to  make  a  long  halt, 
although^  on  account  of  this  sheet  of  water,  we  had  evidently  given 
to  our  course  a  direction  greatly  diverging  fi:om  that  of  our  main 
route,  which  was  to  the  northeast.  I  felt  so  much  exhausted  that 
I  was  obliged  shortly  after  to  remain  secretly  behind,  protected 
only  by  my  faithiul  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  when  I  lay  down  flat  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  refreshed  a  little,  hastily 

*  Close  to  Gandi  is  the  small  hill  Dan-Fawa,  where  the  ancient  town  was  sitn* 
ated,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  is  the  well-known  town  of  Bakiira,  after 
which  the  riyer  is  called  Gnlbi-n-Bakdra. 
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followed  the  troop.  Thus  we  proceeded  onward,  and  the  day 
passed  by  without  there  spearing,  any  vestige  of  a  town.  After 
many  disappointments,  dn^gging  myself  along  in  the  most  des- 
perate state  of  exhaustion,  about  an  hour  after  midnight  we  at 
length  reached  cultivated  fields,  and  encamped  at  some  distance 
fix>m  the  town  of  Danfawa  or  Dan-Fawa,  on  an  open  piece  of 
ground.  Not  being  able  to  wait  till  the  ,tent  was  pitched,  I  fell 
&st  asleep  as  soon  as  I  dismounted.  A  very  heavy  dew  fell  dur- 
ing the  night 

Sunday,  Ocklber  8^  Having  obtained  some  water  and  a  couple 
of  fowls  from  some  fitrming  people  in  our  neighborhood,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  our  camels  (which,  on  account  of  the  exhausted 
-Xjpndition  of  my  people,  had  wandered  away),  and  set  out  a  little 
,  after  noon,  passing  close  by  the  town,  where  a  tolerable  market 
was  held,  and  where  I  provided  myself  with  com  for  the  next 
few  days.  The  town  of  Dan-Fawa  is  tolerably  populous,  and 
there  >are  even  a  good  many  huts  outside  the  waUs ;  but  I  was  as- 
tonished at  observing  the  filthy  condition  of  the  pond  from  which 
the  inhabitants  procure  their  supply  of  water.  ,It  could  not  fail 
to  confirm  my  fomler  conjecture  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  the  XJuinea-worm,  are  due  to  this  dirt  and 
filth  which  they  swallow  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yeat  in  this  sort 
of  water. . 

Having  lost  some  time  in  the  market,  I  overtook  my  people  as 
they  were  winding  along  the  steep  bank  of  a  considerable  river, 
which,  taking  a  northerly  course,  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  water-course  at  Katdru,  joins  the  great  valley  of  G6ber  a  few 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Sansanne  ^Afsa.  At  the  place  where  we 
crossed  it  was.  about  200  yards  broad,  but  very  shallow  at  the 
time,  being  only  a  foot  deep  and  full  of  sand-banks ;  but  I  was 
ndt  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  it  contained  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  fish,  numbers  of  people  being  employed  in  catching  them 
by  the  beating  of  drums.  Although  the  bank  was  so  steep,  there 
were  evident  signs  that  a  short  time  before  it  had  been  covered 
by  the  water,  and  part  of  the  crops,  even  beyond  its  border,  had 
been  damaged  by  the  inundation. 

The  country  appeared  to  be  well  inhabited,  A  little  fiirther  on 
we  passed  on  our  left  a  populous  walled  town  called  D61e,  and  an 
apparently  larger  place  became  visible  on  the  other  side,  the  pas- 
ture-grounds b^ing  covered  with  extremely  fine  cattle.  Afi«r  we 
had  crossed  the  river  I  found  that  the  highest  stalks  of  Indian 
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com,  which  was  fest  ripening,  measured  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  feet  Besides  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were 
also  cultivated  here  to  a  great  extent.  Having  then  crossed  a 
stony  tract,  we  again  reached  the  town  of  Morfld,  where  the  river 
approaches  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards.*  On  the  high*  ground 
dose  to  the  border  of  the  town  a  marketrplaoe  spreads,  out  Hav- 
ing observed  the  narrowness  of  the  lanes,  I  preferred  encamping 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  town,  ne^  a  hamlet  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  fence,  and  inhabited  by  Fulbe  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Jakabawa  and  Kukoda.wa.  The  neighborhood  of  Morfld  was  said 
to  be  infested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tl^ta,  who  were 
reported  to  make  nightly  forays,.canying  away  horses  and  cattle ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  information,  we  had  an  xmdisturbed 
night's  rest,  although  I  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  several  shots. 

Monday^  October  9th.  Having  dried  our- tent  a  little  from  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  dew  which  had  fiiUen  during  the  night,  we  set 
out  to  join  our  companions.  Traversing  the  same  rocky  district 
through  which  we  had  passed  on  our  outward  journey,  we  reached 
again  the  well-known  place  of  Diichi,  and  entering  with  dificulty 
the  obstructed  lanes  of  the  village,  where  we  lost  another  of  our 
camels,  pitched  pur ,  tent  on  a  small  open  square  opposite  the 
house  where  the  ghaladfma  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  Some 
tamarind-trees  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  emin^ice,  which  rose  close 
behind  our  resting-place,  afforded  us  a  tolerable  shelter  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 

Tuesday^  October  10th*  Our  day's  march  carried  us  as  fiur  as 
Biinka,  with  the  loss  (rf  another  of  our  camels,  and  we  encamped, 
this  time  inside  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  spacious  court-yard,  the 
surrounding  fields  being  now  covered  with  tgll  crops,  and  not  af- 
fording sufficient  ground  for  encamping.  Altogether  the  coxmtry 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  had  done  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  the  water-course  near  Z^rmi,,with  its  steep 
banks,  offered  a  difficult  passage,  although  the  water  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  My  camels  being  either  knocked  up 
or  having  entirely  succiunbed,  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure  a 
good  ox  of  burden,  the  principal  reason  of  my  difficulty  being 
that  I  was  not  provided  with  shells,  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
some  trouble  the  next  day  in  reaching  the  town  of  Kamman^, 

*  The  water-course  is  here  still  of  considerable  size,  and  comes  a  good  manj 
miles  from  the  southeast,  from  a  place  called  Gozaki,  skirting  the  towns  of  Eaiiri- 
n-Kamoda  and  Gdga. 
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where  the  ghaladlma  took  up  his  quarters.  Already  on  the  road 
I  had  observed  a  good  deal  of  indigo  and  cotton  cultivated  be- 
tween the  sorghum.  Even  here,  close  to  the  town,  we  found  the 
grounds  divided  between  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  inhabitants  consisted 
in  weaving  and  dyeing.  They  have  very  little  millet  of  any  kind^ 
so  that  their  food  is  chiefly  limited  to  ground-nuts  or  kolche. 
They  have  no  cattle,  but  their  cotton  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  strength,  and  the  shirts  which  they  dye  here  are  distinguished 
for  the  peculiar  lustre  which  they  know  how  to  give  to  them. 
Although  the  inhabitants  have  only  about  twenty  horses,  they 
are  able,  according  to  their  own  statement,  to  bring  into  the  field 
not  less  than  5000  archers.  However  exaggerated  thid  statement 
may  be,  they  had  not  found  it  very  difficult,  the  preceding  year, 
to  drive  back  the  expedition  of  the  G6berawa ;  for  they  keep  their 
wall  in  excellent  repair,  and  even  at  present  only  one  gate  was 
passable  at  aill  for  laden'  animals,  the  others  being  only  accessible 
by  a  kadarku  or  narrow  drawbridge.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
town  presented  an  interesting  aspect,  tall  diim  palms  shooting  up 
between  the  several  granite  mounds  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,*  while  the  court-yards  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  indus- 
try, the  people  being  busy  with  their  labors  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. The  proprietor  of  the  court-yard  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
quarters  tl^ated  me  with  the  fevorite  drink  of  f ura  soon  after  my 
arrival,  and  with  tiiwo  in  the  evening.  I  was  also  fortunate 
,  enough  to  obtain  some  milk  from  the  villagers  outside. 

Thursday^  October  12lh,  It  was  rather  late  when  we  left  this  place 
for  another  long  forced  march,  a  dense  fog  enveloping  the  coim- 
try ;  but  it  was  still  much  too  early  for  my  noble  friend  the  gha- 
ladfma,  who  was  busy  installing  a  new  governor,  for  which  he 
received  a  present  of  a  horse  and  large  heaps  of  shells,  so  that  it 
was  almost  ten  o'clock  before  we  had  fairly  entered  upon  our 
march,  •  This  district  being  very  dangerous,  we  proceeded  on  with 
great  haste,  and  I  really  conjectured  that  it  was  in  ttnith  the  un- 
safe state  of  the  road  which  had  caused  the  delay  of  our  depart- 
ure, the  people  being  anxious  to  disappoint  the  enemy,  who,  if 
they  had  heard  the  news  of  our  arrival  in  this  place,  would  of 

*  Etoman^  is  one  of  those  places  which  are  distingnished  on  account  of  their 
granite  monnds,  and  which  extend  from  A'yo  and  Mligar^  to  Chfl>an^  A'jjia,  and 
the  fifteen  rocky  monnds  <rf  Eot<Srkosh^  where  the  Saltan  of  S^oto  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  directed  his  expedition. 
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course  expect,  that,  we  ahould  set  out  in  the  morning.  Having 
made  our  way  for  about  six  hours  through  a  dense  forest,  we  left 
a  granite  moimd  and  the  ivy-mantled  wall  of  Eiibo  on  one  side, 
•with  a  fine  rimi  and  abundance  of  fresh  grass  of  tall  growth.  The 
forest  then  became  clearer,  and  we  reached  a  considerable  teb.ki, 
or  pond,  which  being  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  dangerous  tract, 
my  companions  xjame  to  congratulate  me  upon  having  now  at 
length  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  road.  However,  our  day's 
march  was  still,  tolerably  long,  extending  altogether  to  twelve 
hours,  and,  being  rather  unwell  that  day,  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  with  the  troop.  In  consequence  of  our  late 
departure,  we  had  to  traverse  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  route, 
that  nearest  to  U'mmadaw,  which  is  intersected  by  granite  blocks, 
in  the  dark,  so  that  our  march  was  fi^uently  obstructed,  espe- 
cially at  a  spot  where  two  mighty  gramtic  masses  left  only  a  nar- 
row passage.  A  good  deal  of  indigo  is  here  cultivated  between 
the  millet :  and  the  town  itself  is  very  spacious ;  but,  arriving  at 
so  late  an  hour,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  all 
the  open  groimds  being  covered  with  com,  and  we  were  glad  to 
find  at  length  an  open  square  where  we  might  pitch  our  tent 

Friday^  October  IZih.  Here  my  route  separated  from  that  of  the 
ghaladfma,  as  I  was  going  to  Kan6,  while  he,  again,  along  this 
roundabout  way  (the  direct  route  having  been  almost  entirely 
broken  up  by  the  enemy),  directed  his  steps  toward  Kdtsena. 
Afi^r  satisfying  our  app^tes,  for  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
provide  the  preceding  night,  I  took  a  small  present  with  me,  and 
went  tp  bid  ferewell  to  the  ghaJadfma  and  those  of  his  suite 
who  had  been  particulfa-ly  kind  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
long  remember  me.  Having  fulfilled  this  duly,  I  proceeded  with 
my  people,  in  order  to  continue  my  march  ^one.  The  country 
was  tolerably  open,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  granite  rocks,, 
while  the  vegetation  was  enlivened  now  and  then  by  dum  palms. 
Cultivation  was  limited  to  certain  tracts ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  . 
unsafe  state  of  the  country,  the  pasture-grounds  were  not  quite 
destitute  of  cattle,  and,  being  at  length  able  to  travel  according  to 
my  own  inclinations,  I  enjoyed  the  scenery  extremely.  It  had 
been  my  original  intention  to  pursue  the  road  to  Kor6fi ;  but,  by 
mistake,  after  leaving  Wum6, 1  had  got  into  the  track  leading  to 
Birchi.  I  reached  this  latter  town  after  a  march  of  altogether 
about  twelve  miles,  having  crossed  my  former  route  fi^m  Kiiray^ 
to  Kiirrefi.    I  found  that  almost  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  tiie 
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place  had  joined  the  expedition  against  Kaura ;  and  I  pitched  my 
tent  in  fipnt  of  the  house  of  the  ghaladima,  but  was  invited  by 
the  people  who  were  left  as  guardians  to  pass  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  cool  entrance-hall  of  his  court-y^d  Although  the 
place  does  not  exhibit  any  great  signs  of  wealth  or  comfort,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  com  here  was  much  cheaper  than  in  TJ'nmia- 
daw,  I  was  also  enabled  to  buy  some  butter.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence <3f  the  governor  exercised  no  imfavorable  influence  upon  my 
treatment,  which  was  very  kind:  an  old  m^allem  especially  evinc^ 
a  fiiendly  disposition  toward  me.  .        .  , 

Saturday^  October  14^.  After  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles, 
passing  by  the  town  of  Rawe6,  where  a  small  market,  was  lield, 
and  traversing  the  suburb  of  Sakassar,  with  its  beautifiil  ^^  hga- 
bbr^,"  or  fig-trees,  we  reached  the  town-  of  Maje,  which  had  been 
represented  to  us  as  rich  in  cattle  and  milk,  but  which  I  foimd 
half  deserted;  the  town  having  greatly  declined  about  twelve 
years  previously,  when  the  whole  country,  including  the  places 
Takabawa,  Matazii,  Kor6fi,  and  Kiirkojango,  revolted,  and  gave 
free  passage  to  an  army  oi  the  G6berawa.  I  was  glad  to  buy  a 
good  sheep  for  1500  shells.  The  governor  of  the  place  was  ab- 
sent in  Katsena,  where  he  generally  resides.  We  had  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  fig-tree,  and  passed  the  after- 
noon very  pleasantly,  but  were  greatly  troubled  during  the  night 
by  the  numbers  of  miisquitoes. 

Eising  at  an  early  hour,  and  traversing  a  fine  country,  I  reached 
the  large  town  of  Kusada  in  the  aftetaoon,  and  encamped  here, 
outside,  not  far  from  the  market-place,  which  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  was  quit^  imtenanted ;  but  the  following  night  it  became 
well  frequented  by  a  number  of  travelers  who  sought  quarters 
there.  On  this  march  I  observed  a  specimen  of  industry  on  a 
small  scale,  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mdje,  who 
buy  sour  milk  in  a  place  called  Kankia,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  supply  the  town  of  Kor6fi  with  it.  Numerous  villages  were 
lying  on  either  side  of  our  path,  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground 
succeeding  alternately,  Indian  millet  being  here  the  chief  product 
besides  ^cotton.  The  pasture-grounds  also  were  enlivened  by  a 
good  number  of  horses. 

Pursuing  from  this  point  my  old  road  through  the  fine  province 
of  Kan6,  rich  in  all  Idnds  of  produce,'  and  well  stocked  with  catr 
tie,  and  encamping  the  next  night  close  beyond  the  town  of  Blchi, 
I  reached  the  town  of  Kan6  in  the  aftemqon  of  the  17th,  having 
sent  one  of  my  people  in  advance. 
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CHAPTER  T.:?rXYTn 

SECOOT)  RESIDENCE  IN  KANO',  UNDER  UNFAVORABLE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES.— MARCH  TO  KU'KAWA. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kaii6 1  found  every  thing  prepared,  and  took 
up  my  quarters  in  a  house  provided  for  me;  but  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  in  finding  neither  letters  nor  supplies,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  and  having  several  debts  tQ  pay  in  this  place 
— among  others,  the  money  due  to  my  servants,  to  whom  I  had 
paid  nothing  during  the  whole  journey  from  Kukawa  to  Tim-' 
biiktu  and  back.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  explain  how  all  this  could 
have  happened,  having  fully  relied  upon  finding  here  every  thir^ 
I  wanted,  together  with  satisfectory  information  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Vogel  .and  his  companions,  whose  arrival  in 
Kiikawa  I  had  as  yet  only  accidently  learned  from  a  liberated , 
slave  in  S6koto.  But  fortunately,  without  relying  much  upon 
Sfdi  Easbid,  the  man  whom  I  knew  to  b6  at  the  time  the  agent 
of  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Murzuk,  I  had  given  my  confidence 
at  once  to  Sfdi  * Alf ,  the  merchant  whom  I  have  mentioned  already 
in  the  account  of  my  former  stay  in  this  place  as  a  tolerably  trust- 
worliiy  person,  and  whose  good- will  I  endeavored  at  once  to  se- 
cure by  sacrificing  to  him  almost  every  thing  I  h^d  left  of  vklue, 
including  a  small  six-barreled  pistol.  In  return,  he  promised  to 
supply  my  wants  till  I  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  money 
and  merchandise  which  I  had  deposited  in  Zfnder. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  I  had  to  do  the  next  morning, 
aAer  having  paid  my  compliments  tothe  ghaladima  and  the  gov- 
ernor, and  made  to  each  of  them  a  handsome  present,  such  as  my 
means  would  allow,  was  to  send  ray  servant  Mohanmied  el  Gat- 
r6ni,  upon  whom  I  could  fuUy  rely,  to  Zfnder,  giving  him  full  in- 
structions, and  promising  him  a  handsome  present  if  he  should 
succeed  in  bringing  away  all  my  effects,  both  those  which  had  been 
dq)Osited  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  merchandise  which  had 
been  forwarded  on  my  account  at  a  later  period,  and  a  smaller  one 
in  case  he  should  only  find  the  latter  portion ;  for,  after  all,  I  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  box  of  ironware  and  the  four  hundred 
dollars  had  remained  safe  during  the  severe  dvil  struggles  which 
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had  agitated  B6mu  during  my  absence.  Meanwhile,  till  the  re- 
turn of  this  messenger,  I  endeavored  to  pass  my  time  as  usefully 
as  possible  by  completing  a  survey  of  the  town  which  I  had  begun 
during  my  former  residence,  but  was  £ir  from  having  finished.  At 
the  same  time,  the  state  of  my  health,  on  account  of  the  close  quar- 
ters in  which  I  was  here  lodged,  after  having  roved  about  in  the 
open  air  for  so  long  a  time,  required  iminterrupted  exercise.  Ow- 
ing to  the  change  in  my  mode  of  living,  severe  fits  of  fever  at- 
tacked nie  repeatedly.  '  . . 

EIan6  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  un&vorable  localities 
for  Europeans  in  this  region ;  and  it  Was  well  that  Mr.  Vogel,  for 
the  first  year  after  his  arrival  in  Negroland,  purposely  avoided 
this  spot.  Even  my  animals  did  not  escape  the  malignant  effect 
of  the  climate.  Three  of  my  horses  were  seized,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  contagious  disease,  commencing  with  a  swelling  of 
the  thighs,  and  fix)m  thence  spreading  to  the  breast  and  the  head, 
and  generally  proving  fatal  in  six  or  eight  days.  Jji  this  way  I 
lost  two'  out  of  my  three  horses,  including  my  old  companion,  who 
had  carried  me  through  so  many  dangerous  campaigns,  and  who 
ha4  shared  all  my  fati^es  and  sufferings  for  nearly  three  years ; 
but  the  small  and  ugly,  but  stronjg  horse  which  the  Sultan  of  So- 
koto  had  made  me  a  present  of,  escaped  with  its  life.  This  disease 
which  attacked  my  horses,  of  coursCy  interfered  greatly  with  my 
excursions,  and  took  away  almost  all  the  pleasure  which  th^ 
woujd  otherwise  have  afforded,^  as  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  use  of  very  indifferent  animals.  Nevertheless,  I  enjoy- 
ed greatly  the  open  coimtry  which  extended  outside  the  gates  of 
this  picturesque  but  extremely  ditty  town,  dotted  with  large  vil- 
lages at  no  great  distance ;  and  I  followed  up  especially,  with  great 
interest,  the  easterly  of  the  three, roads  which  diverge'  from  the 
K6fa-n-kura,  and  which  leads  to  the  small  rivulet  known  as  the 
K6gi-n-Kan6.  Occasionally,  also,  I  went  to  visit  soine  cattle-pens, 
in  order  to  get  a  little  fresh  milk,  which  I  was  unable  to  procure 
in  the  town  j  for  inside  the  place  I  succeeded  only  after  great  ex- 
ertion in  obtaining  a  little  goat's  milk.  The  pools  produced  by 
the  rainy  season  had  now  dried  up  almost  every  where,  and  that 
peculiar  kind  of  sorghum  called  "  maiwa"  had  been  harvested ; 
and  a  few  days  afterward,  while  making  another  excursion  to  the 
south,  I  met  the  servants. of  the  governor  gathering  the  com  for 
their  master. 

Besides  my  own  private  concerns,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by 
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the,  urgency  of  my  debts  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
property  left  by  me  in  Zfnder,  there  were  two  objects  which  at- 
tracted my  whole  attention,  and  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity and  hesitation.  The  first  of  these  was  the  expedition  sent 
by  the  English  government  up  the  Eiver  B^nuwd,  of  which  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  at  the  time  when  it  was  carried  out,  for  the 
dispatches  which  I  had  teceived  in  Timbuktu,  after  so  much  de- 
lay, ^d  not  contain  a  word  about  such  a  proceeding ;  and  the  let- 
ters which  were  forwarded  afterward  to  my  address,  informing 
me  that  such  an  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  remain^'  in 
Kukawa,  and  I  did  not  get  them  until  my  arrival  in  that  place  at 
tiie  end  of  December.  Thus.it  was  not  until  the  29th  of  October 
that,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  heard  accidentally  in  S<5- 
koto  of  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Vogel  in  Kiikawa,  I  was  informed  here, 
by  the  report  of  the  natives,  of  such  ail  expedition  having  taken 
plac6.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
M*Leod,  of  whose  proposal  to  ascend  the  Kiger  I  had  accident- 
aUy  gleaned  some  information  through  a  number  of  the  Galignani, 
ajld  it  was  not  Until  the  18th  of  November  that  I  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  persbn  who  had  seen  the  expedition  with  his  own  . 
eyes.  This  man  informed  me  that  the  expedition  consisted  of  one 
large  boat,  he  did  not  know  whether  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  containing  altogether  seven  gentlemen  and  seventy 
slaves,  he  of  course  taking  the  Kroomen  for  slaves.  Moreover,  I 
learned  &om  him  that  the  members  of  this  expedition  had  not 
gone  as  far  as  Ycila,  the  capital  of  A'damdwa,  as  the  Grovemor 
of  Hamarruwja  had  warned  them  not  to  go  up  to  that  place 
with  their  steamer,  on  account  of  the  narrow  passage.between  the 
mountains.  He  al§o  informed  me  that  they  had  commenced  their 
home-journey  earlier  than  had  been  expected,  and  that  he  himself, 
having  proceeded  to  Ydkoba  in  order  to  procure  more  ivory  for 
them,  had  found  them  gone  on  his  return. 

The  other  circumstance  which  greatly  occupied  my  mind  at  this 
time  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kiikawa;  for  in  the  beginning,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  revolution  in36mu^  and  of  the  Sheikh  *Omar 
being  dethroned  and  his  vizier  slain,  I  had  given  up  my  project 
of  returning  by  B6mu,  intending  to  try  again  the  difficult  road 
by  A'fr.  At  a  later  season^  however,  when  I  heard  on  the  road 
that  'Omdr  was  again  installed,  I  cherished  the  hppe  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  take  the  safer  route  by  the  Tebu  country, 
especially  as  I  received  the  news  of  a  most  sangumary  struggle^ 
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having  taken  place  between  the  Kfl-owf  and  the  K^-ger^.  Li 
this  struggle  a  great  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  former  were 
said  to  have  fiillen,  together  with  several  himdred  of  the  common 
people  on  both  sides.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  in  thi6  strug^e 
my  best  friends  had  succmnbed. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  Kukawa  remained  very  imsatlsfactory,. 
and  false  rumors  were  continually  brought  from  Aen<ie.  Thus  it 
was  reported  on  the  1st  of  November  that  the  Sugtirti  had  van- 
quished *Om&r,  who  had  made  his  escape  accompanied  only  by  a 
couple  of  horsemen ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that  we  received 
trustworthy  news  that  he  was  holding  his  position  steadily  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  party  of  his  brother,  whom  he  kept  in 
prisom.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  saw  messengers  from 
'Omar  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  present  his 
complim^ts  to  the  governor  ofthis  place.  I  at  once  had  them 
called  to  my  house,  and  made  th«n  a  few  presents,  in  order  to 
^express  my  satisfiictiou  at  their  master  having,  recovered  his  king- 
dom, and  still  holding  his  position ;  for  it  was  a  most  important 
point  with  me  to  see  my  road  to  Bdnm  clear,  and  to  meet  there 
with  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  party,  in  order  to  give  him  my  advice  and 
assistance  with  req)ect  to  the  countries  which  it  was  most  desirable 
that  he  should  exj^lore.  But  in  the  situation  in  which  1  w^  thus 
placed,  it  proved  most  difficult,  to  obtain  the  means  of  reaching 
Ktikawa,  as  I  had  no  money  at  my  disposal ;  for,  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment, the  servant  whom  I  had  sent  to  Zfnder  on  the  18th, 
in  order  to  bring  fropa  thence  the  property  which  I  had  deposited 
there,  as  well  as  the  naerchandise  which  had  arrived  afterward, 
returned  on  the  4th  o^ovember  empty :handed,  bringing  nothing 
but  a  few  letters.  It  was  now  that  I  heard  that  the  news  of  my 
death  had  been  every  where  believed,  and  that  a  servant  of  Mr. 
VogeFs,  together  with  a  slave  of  *Abd  c'  Rahman's,  had  arrived 
in  Zmder  from  Eiikawa,  andhad  taken  away  all  the  merchandise 
that  had  reached  that  place  on  piy  accotmt,  the  box  with  the  400 
dollars  and  the  cutlery  having  been  stolen  long  before,  unmediate- 
.  ly  after  the  assassinationr  of  the  sherff. 

Thus,  then,  I  was  left  destitute  ?lso  fit>m  this  side,  and  I  felt 
the  want  of  supplies  the  more,  as  my  head  man,  'AH  el  A'geren, 
supported  by  the  wording  of  the  ciontract  which  I  had  entered 
into  with  him,'had  ddmed  here  peremptorily  the  payment  of  the. 
rest  of  his  salary,  which  amounted  to  111  dollars,  and  I  had  been 
obliged  to  request  Sidi  'AH  to  pay  him  this  j3um  on  my  account. 
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This  man  had  cost  me  very  dear,  and  if  I  had  possessed  sufficient 
means  I  shpuld  hkve  discharged  him  in  Timbuktu,  as  he  there 
threw  off  all  allegiance  and  obedience  to  me  as  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  d^gers  which  surrounded  mc.  He  was  likewise  of 
very  little  service  to  me  on  my  retum-joumey ;  but,  of  course,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  excuse  himself  for  his  conduct  on  the  road, 
and  even  laid  claim  to  the  present  which  I  had  promised  him  in 
the  event  of  his  ccaiduct  proving  quite  to  my  satisfaction.  This, 
however^  I  refiised  with  good  reason ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
my  other  servants,  whose  sahuies  amounted  altogether  to  nearly 
200  dollars,  were  willing  to  wait  for  their  payment  until  we  reach- 
ed Kukawa. 

However,  the  parcel  which  my  servant  brought  me  from  Zin- 
der  was  not  quite  devoid  of  subjects  of  gratification,  as  besides  a 
few  letfers  from  Europe,  including  a  map  of  South  Africa  by  Mr. 
Cooley,  it  contained  two  beautifully  written  Arabic  letters,  one 
addressed  to  *Alfyu,  the  Emfr  of  S6koto,  and  the  other  a  general 
letter  pf  recommendation  addressed  by  her  majesty's  consul  in 
Tripoli  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Fulbe.  These  letters  I  had  expressly 
written  for,  and  if  I  had  received  them  two  years  earlier  they 
would  have  been  of  great  service  td  me.  As  it  was,  I  sent  the 
letter  destined  for  *AKyu  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  forwarded  it  by  a  special  messenger,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  myself,  wherein  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  present  this  letter  to  him  on  my  per- 
sonal visit,  while  at  the  same  time  I  excused  myself  for  not  being 
able  at  the  time  to  send  him  a  small  present,  not  having  found 
here  any  suppUes,  and  being  entirely  dcjstitute  of  means.  Having 
heard  a  report,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  felse,  that  the  Gov- 
omor  of  Hamarruwa  had  formed  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
people  in  the  English  steamer  with  a  large  force,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  protesting  in  this  letter  against  such  proceedings, 
giving  the  chief  a  plain  statement  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of 
the  expedition.  * 

The  parcel  which  my  servant  had  brought  me  from  Zfnder 
seemed  also  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  naaterial  aid ;  for  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Dickson,  dated  the  latter  part  of  1858,  wherein  he  at 
the  same  time  informed  mie,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  post  for  the  Crimea,  contained  two  letters 
of  recommendation  to  a  couple  of  Ghadamsi  merchants,  of  the 
names  of  H&j  Aluned  ben  Sliman  and  Mohammed  ben  Mtisa, 
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who,  as  he  informed  me,  had  pioperty  of  his  own  in  their  hands, 
in  order  to  assist  me  in  case  I  should  be  in  want  of  money;  but 
when  I  sent  these  letters  to  their  destination  they  were  very  cold- 
ly received,  and  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I>30uld  not  be  ac- 
commodated. The  disappointment  which  the  a,wkwardness  of 
my  pecuniary  circimistances  caused  me  was  soothed  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  offer  which  the  Fe^zani  merchant,  Khweldi,  whose  " 
kindness  to  me  I  have  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion,  made* 
me  at  the  same  time,  of  lending  me  200  dollars  in  cash.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  a  servant  of  his  arrived  with  the  money, 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  my  actual  wants,  as  I  had'  to 
return  to  S£di  'All  the  111  dollars  which  he  had  paid  to  my  serv- 
ant 'All  el  A'geren.  After  having  made  a  suitable  present  to  the 
messenger,  I  had  therefore  only  a  very  small  sum  remaining,  and 
the  disappointment  which  I  had  experienced  with  regard  to  my 
luggage  made  me  reluctant  to  forego  the  project  which  I  had 
formed  of  taking  home  with  ine  qjecimens  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  place.  I  had  also  to  buy  two  horses  and  a  cotq)le  of  camels, 
together  with  sundry,  other  arjicles,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
proctire  farther  means^  however  difl&cult  it  might  be.  I  had  even 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  Sidi'Alf,  who  put  off  his  promise  to 
accommodate  me  from  day  to  day. 

At  length,  having,  on  the  10th  of  November,  written  an  ener- 
getic letter  to  this  merchant,  it  was  agreed  that  the  affair  between 
myself  and  the  Ghaddmsi  merchants,  who  refused  to  lend  me 
money,  although  they  had  English  property  in  their  hands,  should 
be  referred  to  the  ghaladima,  who  granted  me  a  public  interview 
for  the  piirpose.  In  this  audience,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
other  people  were  present,  the  merchants  founded  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  my  request  on  the  old  date  of  thp  letter  in  which 
they  were  ordered  to  attend  to  my  wishes ;  and  it  was  not  xmtil 
the  ghaladima  had  ordered  them  to  bring  into  his  presence  all 
that  they  possessed  of  the  British  agent's  property  that  they  agreed 
the  following  day  to  lend  me  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  usual  rate 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  Being  obliged  to  agree  to  this  condi- 
tion, as  it  had  never  been  my  intention  to  oblige  them  by  force  to 
grant  me  a  loan  without  allowing  them  their  usual  profit,  I  stipu- 
lated to  receive  from  them  500,000  shells,  equal  in  this  place  to 
200  dollars,  on  the  condition  that  400  should  be  repaid  in  Tripdi 
at  four  months'  date.  This  loan,  which  would  not  have  been  nec- 
eflsary  at  all  if  I  had  found  my  supplies,  enabled  me,  on  the  other 
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hand,  to  send  off  my  dispatches  with  the  greatest  ease  and  secu- 
ptj,  as  it  was,  of  course,  the  interest  of  these  merchants  to  have 
these  letters  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  the  safest  and  shortest  route. 
A  courier  was  therefore  dispatched  immediately,  who,  being  an 
experienced  and  well-known  person,  would  be  able  to  make  his 
way  through  the  country  of  A'fr,  which  in  its  temporarily  dis- 
turbed state  was  closed  to  any  one  else.  The  only  thing  which 
caused  me  some  displeasure  in  this  transaction  was  the  circum- 
stance that  these  merchants  firom  Ghadames  had  the  insolence,  al- 
though half  the  money  with  which  they  trade  is  Christian  money, 
to  call  the  Christian^,  in  the  presence  of  the  ghaladima,  by  the  of- 
fensive name  of  "  Kafarawa"  ("  the  infidels"),  and  I  made  a  serious 
protest  against  such  a  term  being  employed  in  oflBcial  taransaction's. 

The  difficulty  which  I  had  in  supjdying  my  wants,  and  purchas- 
ing the.  articles  that  in  my  opinion  were  necessary  for  my  outfit^ 
was  the  greater,  as  every  thing  was  very  dear  at  the  time,  the 
merchants  b^ing  of  opinion,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  road,  that  no  caravan  from  the  north  would  arrive  that  year. 
Camels  especially  were  exceedingly  dear,  seven  fine  animals  which 
Khweldi  had  sent  from  Zinder  being  sold  for  60,000  shells  each, 
a  very  high  price  for  a  camel.  I  deemed  myself,  therefore,  very- 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  purohose  a  she-camel  of  inferior  quality 
for  45,000.  I  also  was  so  lucky  as  to  buy  an  excellent  mare  for 
70,000  shells,  or  less  than  thirty  dollars.  Having  thus  at  length 
provided  for  all  my  wants,  I  got  every  thin^  ready  for  starting  on 
the  2l8t,  and  heartily  glad  I  was  when  I  was  fairly  embarked  on 
this  the  last  stage  of  my  journeying  in  Negroland,  with  the  pros- 
pect before  me  that,  in  six  months  or  so,  I  might  again  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  nortk 

.  I  therefore  cheerftilly  took  leave  of  my  friends  from  the  fiar 
west,  who  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible  to  Kiikawa;  for,  al- 
though they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  any  fipiher  assistance  to  me, 
they  wanted  to  lay  the  chief  of  that  country  under  etome  contribu- 
tion for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  master.  I  then  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  great  cheerfiilness ;  and  although  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  country  was  not  new  to  me,  yet  the  route 
which  I  was  obliged  to  take  had  not  been  traveled  by  me  before. 
The  road,  although  perhaps  less  p9pulous,  seemed  to  possess  the 
advantage  of  richer  vegetation,  and  del^  palms  especially  formed 
the  ornament  of  many  a  hamlet  or  of  the  open  scenery.  Fine  cat- 
tie  also  were  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  and  altogether  it 
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was  a  pleasant  ride.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  eleven  miles, 
we  reached  the  town  of  Wase  or  Wasa,  and  here  took  up  our 
quarters ;  but,  as  usual,  we  found  the  gate  so  narrow  that  we  were 
obliged  tQ  take  most  of  the  luggage  off  the  camels,  aud  this  was 
the  reason  that  We  always  preferred  encamping  outside,  although 
here  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe.  Even  inside  the  place  the  people 
were  very  much  afraid  of  thieves.  The  town  wa&  tolerably  pop- 
ulous^ and  the  court-yards  "Were  fenced  with  hedges  of  Uving  trees, 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  TJT^a,  and  the  one  wh^re  we  lodged 
was  well  shaded.  Although,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  prospect  of  anoth^  expedition  of  Bokhari, 
the  inhabitants  did  not  feel  much  at  their  ease,  we  were,  neverthe- 
less tolerably  well  treated. 

November  24tih.  We  had  th6  same  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the  town  as  we  had  in  entering  it,  so  fliat  I  was  quite  sick  of  these 
places,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  niever  to  enter  one  again.  The 
sorghum  or  Indian  corn  had  just  been  cut,  but  was  lying  on  the 
ground  unthreshed,  or  rather  unbeaten.  The  dor6wa-tree  or  Bos- 
sia  Parhii^  which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  tree  in  this  district^ 
appearB(f  in  great  numbers  a  little  farther  on,  and  even  date-trees 
were  seen,  iClo^e  to  a  hamlet  Having  then  passed  through  a  more 
open  country,  the  scenery  became  exceedingly  fine,  and  continued 
so  as  fitr  as  the  town  of  Sabo^-garf,  which  we  pasaedrat  some  dis- 
tance on  our  left.  The  market-place,  enlivened  by  two  beautiftd 
batire-trees,  remained  close  at  the  side  of  our  track.  It  was  here 
that  the  XJovemor-of  Kan6  intended  to  collect  his  troops  in  order 
to  oppose  Bokhari ;  but-  it  was  not  very  likely,  takipg  into  ac- 
count his  own  want  of  energy  and  the  cowardly  disposition  of  his 
host,  that  he  woidd  offer  serious  resistance  to  that  energetic  and 
enterprising  chief,  with  his  warlike  bands,  elated  by  victory  and 
pillage. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Sab6-n-gari,  through  a  less-favored  dis- 
trict, we  reached  the  town  of  Yerfmarf^  surrounded  with  a  keffi, 
while  on  its  outer,  side  a  market  was  just  being  held.  But  there 
being  here  no^ood  for  the  camds,  we  proceeded  on,  through  a 
district  covered  with  underwood,  until,  we  reached,  about  two 
miles  beyond,  a  village  called  "Gfda-n-Alla".  ("the  house  of 
God"),  which,  besides  being  surrounded  with  a  kefl&,'was  so  com- 
pletely hidden  behind  a  dense  covert  of  trees,  which  form  a  natu- 
ral defense,  that  we  could  scarcely  discover  it  But  inside  this 
covert  there  was  a  fine  open  field,  whereon  we  pitched  our  tent^ 
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and  were  soon'  visiled  by  tlie  mayor  and  the  cliief  inhabitants, 
who  behaved  in  a  yery  friendly  manner  toward  us,  and  provided 
ns  with  every  thing  we  wanted,  the  place  being  rich  in  small  mil- 
let and  Indian  com.  The  village  was,  however,  veiy  badly'  sup- 
plied with  water,  the  well  being  at  a  great  distance.  The  camp- 
ing-ground was  extremely  pleasant,  the  open  green  being  varied 
by  dense  groups  of  trees,  and  the  vegetation  being  moreover  en- 
livened by  a  good  many  del^  palms. 

The  road  which  we  pursued  the  following  day  ,was  more  beset 
by  thorny  bushes,  but  h«re  also  del^  palms  were  numerous,  and 
dordwa  and  tamarind  teees  contributed  to  enliven  more  fiivored 
spots.  Thus  we  reached  the  place  where  this  northern  route  is 
joined  by  a  more  southerly  one  which  passes  by  Gezawa,  but  not 
the  same  track  which  I  had  pursued  on  my  former  journey.  Here 
we  continued  on  at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  all  the  people  whom  we 
met  were  flying  in  haste  before  Bokbari.  Thus  we  passed  Diik- 
awa^  a  considerable  village,  fortified  with  a  keflB,  and  surrounded 
with  numbers  of  monkey-bread-trees,  which  at  present  were  desti- 
tute of  foliage,  ^Jthough  the  fruit  was  just  ripening.  ,  As  the  heat 
became  rather  oppressive,  especially  as  we  were  not  provided  with 
waAer,  all  the  ponds  being  now  dried  up,  I  rode  in  advance  to  H6- 
biri,  fortified,  like  most  of  the  hamlets  hereabouts,  with  a  stock- 
ade, and  adorned  outside  by  large  tamarind  and  monkey-bread 
trees,  and,  while  watering  the  horses,  refreshed  myself  with  a  lit- 
tle sour  milk.  Passing  then  through  a  dense  forest,  I  reached  the 
well  in  front  of  the  town  of  G^rki.  My  people  had  already  ar- 
rived, but  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  well,  although  not  very  deep,  being  rather  ppor, 
considering  the  number  of  people  which  it  had  to  supply.  I  had, 
in  consequence,  to  pay  800  shells  for  supplying  the  wants  of  my- 
,  self  ^and  my  animals.  Not  feeling  any  greater  inclination  this 
time  to  encamp  inside  G^rki  than  I  had  done  on^y  former  jour- 
ney, I  chose  my  own  camping-groimd  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot,  but,  unfort;unately,  it  Was  too  near 
a  large  monkey -bread4ree,  which  in  the  course  of  the  night  af- 
forded to  an  audacious  thief  an  excellent  cover  under  which  to 
proceed  twice  to  a  very  clever  performance  of  his  art  I  would 
strongly  advise  any  ftiture  traveler  in  these  districts,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  very  expert  thieves,  to  t?Jce  care  not  to  pitch 
his  teilt  too  near  a  large  tree.  As  it  was,  to  my  great  disgust,  the 
fellow  succeeded  in  carrying  away,  first  the  tobe,  and  then  the 
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trowsers  belonging  to  one  of  my  servants ;  but  I  strongly  suspect- 
ed one  of  the  inhabitants  of  H6biri,  fix)m  whom  I  had  bought,  the 
previous  evening,  an  ox  of  burden  for  9000  shells,  to  be  the  cul- 
prit G^rki  is  famous  on  account, of  the  many  thefts  which  are 
committed  in  its  neighborhood. 

Although  I  had  not  paid  my  respects  to  the  governor  of  the 
town,  he  accompanied  me  the  next  morning  with  ten  horsemen, 
four  of  whom  were  his  own  sons.  He  himself  was  quite  a  stately 
person,  and  was  well  mounted.  Having  then  taken  leave  of  him 
at  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Kan6  and  B6mu,  I  reached  the 
town  ef  Birmen&wa,  the  small  frontier  town  of  B6mu,  which  I 
have,  mentioned  on  my  former  journey,  but  which,  at  present,  had 
.  assumed  more  remarkable  political  importance,  as  it  had  not  made 
its  subjection  to  Sh^ri,  the  present  ruler  of  Gtimmel,  but  still  ad- 
hered to  his  opponent  and  rival,  the  Grovemor  of  T^bi  On  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  endeavored  to  cut  off  the 
peaceable  intercourse  between  Ghimmel  and  Kan6,  and  I  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to.  prevent  any  unpleasanthess,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  petty  chief,  and  to  procure  his  good-will  by  a  small 
present,  while  my  camels  pursued  the  direct  track.  Thus  we 
reached  Gtimmel,  and  encamped  outside  at  some  distance  from  t;he 
wall  to  the  northeast  ^ 

I  had  left  this  town  on  my  former  journey  in  the  enjoymeht  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort,  under  the  rule  of  the 
old  Dan  Tan6ma.  But  civil  war,  which  cuts  short  the  finest 
germs  of  human  prosperity,  had.  been  raging  here ;  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  B6mu  as  the  successor  of  the  former  governor  having 
been  vanquished  by  hi3  rival  Sh^ri,  who,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  town  after  much  serious  fighting,  had  again  been  driven 
out  by  the  Governor  of  Zlrider,  sent  against  him  by  the  Sheikh  of 
B6mu.  Having  taken  reftige  in  the  territory  of  Kan6,  and  col- 
lected there  firegh  strength,  the  rebellious  governor  had  recon- 
quered his  seat,  where  he  was  now  tacitly  acknowledged  by  his 
liege  lord,  in  the  weak  ^tate  to  which  the  kingdom  of  B6mu  had 
been  reduced  by  the  civil  war.  The  town  was  almost  desolate, 
while  the  palace  had  been  rtmsacked,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  ^md  the  h6;w  governor  himself,  who,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
his  rival  and  near  kinsman,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  taking 
possesion  of  this  government,  was  residing  amid  the  towering 
ruins  of  the  royal  reridence,  blackened  by  fire,,, and  exhibiting  al- 
together the  saddest  spectacle.    It  was  with  a  melancholy  feeliftg 
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that  I  remembered  the  beautiful  tamarind-tree  which  spread  its 
shade  over  the  whole  court-yard  of  the  palace,  where,  on  my  for- 
mer visit,  I  had  witnessed  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  this  petty 
court.  All  noyr  presented  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  misery. 
The  governor  himself,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
with  features  void-  of  expression,  was  dressed  in  a  very  shabby 
numner,  wearing  nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  and  having  his  head 
uncovered.*  There  was,  however,  another  man  sitting  by  his  side, 
whose  exterior  was  more  imposing ;  but  I  soon  recognized  him  as 
my  old  friend  Mohammed  e'  SfiLksi,  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
otir  outset  from  Miirzuk,  and  who,  from  being  an  agent  of  Mr. 
G^aghuffi,  had  become,  through  successful  trading  and  speculation, 
a  wealthy  merchant  himself.  He.  was  now  speculating  upon  the 
successftd  issue  of  an  expedition  of  his  protector  against  the  town 
of  Birmenawa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  braved^  the  authority  of 
the  governor;  but,  fortimately,  the  debt  which  Mr.  Eichardson 
had  contracted  with  him  had  at  length  been  paid,  and  he  expressed 
nothing  but  kindly  .feelings  toward  me,  and  congratulated  me,  as 
it  appeared  sincerely,  upon  my  safe  return  from  my  dangerous  un- 
dertj^ng,  praising  my  courage  and  perseverance  in,  the  highest 
terms  before  his  friend  the  governor.  .  Presenting  to  the  latter  a 
small  gift,  consisting  of  a  red  <^p  and  turban,  together  with  a 
flask  of  rosfe  oil,  I  requested  him  to  ftimish  me  with  a  guide,  in 
order  to  accompany  me  to  the  Governor  of  Ma^hena.  .He. con- 
sented to  do  so,  although,  perhaps,  he  never  intended  to  perform 
his  promise ;  and  I  myself  at  the  time,  had  jio  idea  of  the  difficul- . 
ties  with  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be  accompanied,  as  the 
road  to  Malam,  where  the  Governor  of  Mashena  at  present  resid- 
ed, led  close  to  the  territory  of  T^bi,  the  residence  of  Sh^ri's 
rival.  A 

Having  returned  to  my  tent  outside  the  town,  I  was  visited  by 
several  of  my  former  acquaintances,  and  among  others  by  Moham- 
med Abeakuta,  the  remarkable  freed  slave  from  Y6ruba,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion*  But  the  most  interesting  vis- 
it was  that  of  E'  Sfiksi  in  the  evening,'Who  brought  me  a  quantity  ^ 
of  sweetmeats  from  his  well-supplied  household,  ^d  spent  several 
hours  with  me,  giving  ,me  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  state 
of  affisdrs  in  B<5niu,  as  well  as  of  the  English  expedition  which  had 
arrived  (here.  As  a  reward  for  his  friendly  feeling  and  for  his 
information,  I  presented  him  with  a  young  heifer,  which  the  gov- 
.emor  of  Hie  town  had  sent  me  as  a  present. 
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My  camels  -having  proved  insufficient  for  the  journey  before 
them,  I  was  looking  out  for  fresh  ones,  but  in  the  present  reduced 
state  of  the  place  was  not  able  to  procure  any,  a  circumstance 
which  caused  me  afterward  a  great  deal  of  delay  on  my  journey. 

Monday^  Nau.  27th.  After  losing  much  time  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  guide  who  had  been  promised  me,  I  started  after  my 
people,  whom  I  had  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  camels.  The  road, 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  had  raged  between  Sh^ri 
and  his  rival,  had  become  quite,  desolate.  The  inhabitants  had 
deserted  their  native  villages,  leaving  the  cropsi  standing  ripe  in 
the  fields,  and  forsaking  eyery  thing  which  had  been  dear  to  them.  . 
Not  a  single  human  being  was  to  be  seen  for  a  stretch  of  more 
than  twenty-fiv<B  miles,  when  at  length  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
native  ^travelers,  or  fetafei,  who  were  going  to  Kano.  We  soon 
after  reached  the  small  town  of  Fanyakangwa,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  stockade,  and  encamped  on  the  stubble-fields,  which  were 
covered  with  small  dtim  bush,  not-  far  from  a  deep  well,  and  we 
were  glad  to  find,  that  we  had  at  length  reached  a  land  of  tolerable 
plenty,  the  com  being  just  half  the  price  it  was  in  G4mmel,  There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  I  had  a^plenti^'  supply 
of  milk;  but  water  was  at  the  present  season  very  scanty,  and 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  what  the  people  would  do  in  the  dry 
fieason, 

A  march  of  a  Httle  more  than  two  miles  brought  us  to  Malam, 
consisting  of  two  villages,  the  eastern  one  being  encompassed  by 
a  day  wall  which  was  being  repaired,  while  the  western  one,  where 
the  present  governor  resided,  was  just  being  surrounded  with  a 
stockade.  Betweai  the  two  villages  lies  the  market-place,  where 
a  market  is  held  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  present  G;ov- 
emor  of  Mdshena,  whose  &thei*  I  had  visited  on  my  former  jour- 
ney, is  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  who  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  his  province  in  the  turbulent  state  into  which 
the  empire  of  B6niu  has  been  plunged,  in  ,consequence  of  the  civil 
war  raging  between  (he  Shfeikh  'Omdr  and  his  brother  -Abd  e' 
Bahmin. 

,  While  staying  here  during  the  hot  hours  I  was  visited  by  sev- 
eral Arab  traders,  one  of  wl^om  infprmed  me  that  Mr.  Yogel  had 
gone  on  a  journey  to  MAndara,  but  without  taking  with  him  any 
of  his  Qompanions.  I  left  in  the  afternoon,  as  early  ad  the  heat  of 
the  niidday  hours  allowed'  me,  in  order  to  continue  my  journey 
toward  the  town  of  M ashena.    We  encamped  this  evening  at  the 
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well  belonging  to  a  village  Called  Ailamfiibe,  a  name  not  nnfire- 
quent  in  this  region,  and  we  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  enjoying  themselves  with  music  and  dancing, 
celebrated  aTso  my  own  arrival  with  a  song ;  they,  moreover,  s^t 
me  several  dishes  of  native  food.    , 

Wednesday^  November  29^.  The  whole  tract  which  We  traversed 
in  pursuing  9ur  road  from  hence  py  the  town  of  Mashena  was 
chiefly  adorned  with  dum  palms,  which  did  not  cease  till  just  be- 
fore we  reached  Demanmaria ;  and  the  country  was  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  and  exhibited  some  signs  of  industry.  Cattle  also  were 
not  wanting ;  and  I  observed  that,  at  a  village  which  we  passed 
near  the  town  of  Mairimaja,  althoi^gh  it  was  then-nearly  haJf  past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cattle  had  not  yet  been  driven 
out  Here  the  water  did  not  seem  to  be  at  any  great  depth  below 
the  surface,  some  of  the  wells  measuring  not  more  than  four  fath- 
oms. Having  then  traversed  a  district  where  the  tamarind-tree 
was  the  greatest  ornament,  we  reached  the  town  of  Mashena,  with 
its  rocky  eminences  scattered  about  the  landscape,  and  encamped 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  6f  the  town. '  I  have  made  a 
few  observations  with  regard  to  this  place  on  my  former  journey, 
but  neither  then  nor  at  this  time  did  I  Visit  the  interior.  I  will 
only  add  that  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  Sherff  Mohammed  el 
Fasi,  the  agent  of  the  Vizier  of  B6mu  in  Zfnder,  with  whom  my 
supplies  had  been  deposited,  was  slain  in  the  revolution  of  the 
preceding  year.  Not  long  ajfter  I  had  pitched  my  tent  I  received 
a  visit  %from  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  'Abd  Allahi  Sh^n,  who  had 
assisted  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Eahman  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who, 
in  consequence^  had  been  eiiled  by  the  Sheikh  'Omar  as  soon  as 
the  latter  again  recovered  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  beg  me  to  solicit  his  pardon  at  the'hands  of  the 
sheikh  that  he  addressed  himself  to  meT  He  also  informed  me 
that  the  road  was  at  present  by  no  means  safe,  being  greatly  in- 
fested by  the  people  of  B^de,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
weak  state  to  which  the  B6mu  kingdom  had  been  reduced  by 
the  civil  war.  .  Com  was  here  exceedingly  dear,  or  rather  not  to 
be  had-at  all,  and  beans  was  the  only  thing  I  c<:)uld  procure. 

From  henCe  I  followed  at  first  my  former  track  till  I  came  to 
the  place  where  on  that  occasion  I  had  lost  my  road,  and  here  I 
took  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  passed  the  hot  hours  in 
Lamlso,  a  middle-sized  town  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of 
earth.    Outside  the  town  there  was  a  market-place,  where  a  mark- . 
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et  was  just  being  held,  tolerably  well  supplied,  not  only  witb  corn, 
but  also  with  cotton ;  besides  these,  beans,  dod6wa,  the  dum  fruit, 
dried  fish,  and  indigo,  formed  the  chief  articles  for  sale ;  and  I 
bought  here  a  pack-ox  for  10,000  shells.  As  soon  as  the  bargain 
was  concluded  I  again  pursued  my  journey,  and,  after  some  time, 
fell  into  my  old  track.  Having  thus  reached  thp  town  of  Alia- 
mdy,'  I  pitched  my  tent  inside  the  thick  fence  of  thorny  bush^ 
I  had  pas^  this  town  also  on  my  former  journey,  and  had  then 
been  greatly  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle ; 
but,  in  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  the  country,  not  a  single 
cow  was  to  be  seen,  the  whole  place  being  entirely  desolate.  ^  Even 
the  water,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  was  of  bad  quality. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  Biindi  after  a  short  march,  pro- 
ceeding in  advance  of  my  camels  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the,  governor,  and  to  obtain  j&x)m.  him  an  escort  through  the 
unsafe  district  which  intervened  between  this  town  and  Zurrflcu- 
lo.  After  a  little  tergiversation,  my  old  friend,  thie  ghaladfma, 
'Omar,  acceded  to  my  request,  giving  me  a  guide  who,  he  assured 
me,  wotdd  procure  an  escort  for  me  in  the  village  of  Sheshdri, 
where  a  squadron  of  horse  was  stationed  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  road.  I  had  experienced  the  itihospitable  disposition  of  this 
officer  during  my  former  stay  here,  and  felt,  therefore,  little  in- 
clination to  be  his  guest  a  second  time ;  but  if  I  had  had  any  fore- 
boding that  Mr.  Vogel  was  so  near  at  hand,  I  would  gladly  have 
made  some  stay.  '       i 

Having  rejoined  my  camels,  I  set  out,  without  delay,  through 
the  forest,  taking  the  lead  with  my  head  servant;  but  I  had 
scarcely  proceeded  three  miles  when  I  saw  advancing  toward  me. 
a  person  of  strange  aspect — ^a  young  man  of  very  Mr  complexion, 
dressed  in  a  tobe  like  the  one  I  wore  mysd^  and  with  a  white 
turban  wound  thickly  round  his  head.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  blacks,  likewise  on  horseback.  One  of  them  I  rec- 
ognized as  my  servant  M'adi,  whom,  on  setting  out  fromKiikawa, 
I  had  left  in  the  hoitee  as  a  guardian.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
told  the  yoimg  man  that  I  was  * Abd  el  Kerfm,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Vogel  (for  he  it  was)  rushed  forward,  and,  taken  by 
surprise  as  both  of  us  were,  we  gave  each  other  a  hearty  reception 
ftom  horseback.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  meeting  him,  and  he,  on  his  part,  had  only  a  short  time  before 
received  the  intelligence  of  hiy  safe  return  from  the  west  Not 
having  the  slightest  notion  that  I  was  aUve,  and  judging  from  its 
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Arab  addresa  that  the  letter  which  I  forwarded  to  him  firom  KIan6 
was  a  letter  from  some  Arab,  he  *had  putdt  by  without  opening-it, 
waiting  till  he  might  meet  with  a  person  who  should^  be  able  to 
read  it 

In  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable  forest  we  dismounted  and  sat 
down  together  on  the  ground;  and' my  camels  having  arrived,  I 
^  took  out  my  small  bag  of  provisions,  and  had  some  coffee  boiled, 
,so  that  we  were  quite  at  home.  It  was  with  great  amazement 
that  I  heard  from  my  young  friend  that  there  were  no  supplies  in 
Kiikawa;  that  what  he  had  brought  with  him  had  been  spent; 
and  that  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Eahman  had  treated  hiin  very  badly, 
having  even  token  possession  of  the  property  whifeh  I  had  left  in 
Zfnder.  He  moreover  informed  me  that  he  himself  was  on  his 
way  to  that  place,  in  order  to  see  whether  fi^h  supplies  had  not 
.  arrive4,  being  also  anxious  to  determine  the  position  of  that  im- 
portant town  by  an  astronomical  observation,  and  thus  to  give  a 
firmer  baaig  to  my  own  lahors.  But  the  news  of  the  want  of  pe- 
cuniary supplies  did  not  cause  me  so  much  surprise  as  the  report 
which  I  r€jceived  from  him  that  he  did  not  possess  a  single  bottle 
of  wine ;  for,*having  now  been  for  more  than  three  years  without 
a  drop  of  any  stimulant  except  coffee,  and  haying' suffered*  severe- 
ly fit)m  frequent  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery,  I  hiwi  an  insuper- 
able longing  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  which  former  experience 
had  taught  me  the  benefit:  On  my  former  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  I  had  contracted  a  serious  fever  in  the  swamps  of  Lycia, 
and  quickly  regained  my  strength  by  the  use  of  godd  French 
wine.  I  coxQd  not  help  reproaching  my  friend  for  having  too 
hastily  believed  the  news  of  niy  death  before  he  had  made  all  pos- 
.  sible  iAquiries ;  but,  as  he  was  a  new-comer  into  this  country  and 
did  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  fiikehood 
of  those  reports. 

I  also  learned  fronl  him  that  there  were  dispatches  for  me  in 
Kiakawa,  informing  me  of  the  expedition  sent  up  the  Eiver  Tsad- 
da,  or  Bdnuwd.  With  regard  to  his  own  proceedings,  he  informed 
me  that  his  sole  object  in  going  to  Mandara  had  been  to  join  that 
expedition,  having  been  misled  by  the  opinion  of  my  friends  in 
Europe,  who  thought  that  I  had  gone  to  A'damawa  by  way  of 
Mdndara,  and  that,  when  once  in  Mori,  he  had  become  aware  of  ■ 
the  mistake  he  had  committed  when  tok)  late.  Mid  had  endeavored 
in  vain  to  retrieve  his  error  by  going  from  that  place  to  Uj6,  from 
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whence  the  overtlirow  of  the  tisurper  * Abd  e'  Bahman  a^d  the  re- 
turn of  hia  brother  ^Omar  to  power  had' obliged  him  to  return  to 
Kiikawa. 

While  we  were  thus  conversing  together  the  other  members  of 
the  caravan  in  whose  compjaiy  Mr.  Vogel  was  traveling  arrived, 
and  expressed  their  astonishment' and  surprise  at  niy  sitting  quiet- 
ly here  in  the  midst  of  the  forest^  talking  with  my  friend,  while 
the  whole  district  was,  infested  by  hostile  mien.  But  these  Arab 
traders  are  great  cowards;,  and  I  learned 'from  my  countryman 
that  he  had  found  a  great  number  of  these  merchants  assembled 
in  Borzari,  and  afraid  of  a  few  robbers  who  infested  the  road  be- 
yond that  place,  and  it  ^as  only  after  he  had  joined  them  with 
his  companions  that  they  had  decided  upon  advancing. 

After  about  two  hours'  conversation  we  had  to  separate ;  and 
while  Mr.  Vogel  pursued  his  jouriiey  to  Zfnder  (whence  he  prom- 
ised to  join  me  before  the  end  of  the  month),  I  hastened  to  over- 
take my  people,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  wait  for  me  in  Kalemri. 
I  have  described  this  place  on  my  outward  journey  as  a  cheerfol 
and  industrious  village,  consistiiig  of  two  straggling  groups,  full 
of  cattle  and  animation ;  but  her;e  also  desolation  had  supplanted 
human  happiness,  and  a  few  scattered  huts  were  all  that  was  at 
present  to  be  seen*  Having  rested  here  for  about  sm  hour^  with 
my  people,  who  had  unloaded  the  animals  dt  a  short  distance  from 
the  well,  I  started  again  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reached  Shefch^ri,  where  I  wto  to  receive  my  escort,  this  being 
the  reason  why  I  had  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  fhe  main  di- 
rection of  my  route.  This  time  we  encamped  on  the  open  square 
inside  the  village,  where  we  were  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt 
raised  by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  on  their  return  frond  their 
pasture-grounds.  This  was  a  sign  of  some  sort  of  comfort  remain- 
ing ;  but  we  were  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  dhrill  cty  raised  on 
account  of  a  report  having  been  just  received  that  a  party  of  na- 
tive traders,  or  "fetaki,"  had  been  attacked  by  the  Tawarek.  In 
the  morning  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  two  horsemen  for 
an  escort ;  but  I  at  last  set  out,  taking  a  southerly  detour  instead 
of  the  direct  road  to  Zurrikulo,^  and  thus  reached  the  town  of 
Ker£-zeman,  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  southwest  from  the 
former,  along  a  tracik  ornamented  by  a  demise  grove  of  diim  palms. 

Thus  I  reached  'Zurrfkulo  for  the  third  time  during  my  travels 
in  Negroland,  but  found  it  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  I 
had  last  visited  it  in  1851 ;  and  the  wall,  although  it  had  been  con- 
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siderablj  contracted,  w&s  still  much  too  large  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  governor,  Kash^Ua  S*a£d,  who  paid  me  a 
visit  in  ihe  evening,  when  I  had  pitched  my  tent  at  a  short  dis' 
tance  from  his  residence,  requested  urgently  that,  on  my  arrival 
in  the  capital,  I  would  employ  my  influence  with  the  sheikh  in 
order  to  induce  him  either  to  send  him  suflScient  succors,  or  to  re- 
call him  firom  this  dapgerous  post,  otherwise  he  should  take  to 
flight  with  the  rest  of  tho  inhabitants.  There  were  here  some 
Arabs  who  were  scarcely  able  to  conceive  how  I  could  pursue 
these  difficult  roads  4^te  by  myself,  without  a  caravan. 

In  order  to  letfSen  the  danger^  I  decided  upon  traveling  at  night, 
and  set  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  mcorning,  entering  now  a  re- 
gion consisting  of  high  sandy  downs  and  irregular  hollows,  full  of 
dum  palmsy  and  occasionally  forming  the  receptacle  for  a  swampy 
sheiet  of  water,  where  the  wild  hog  appears  to  find  a  pleasant 
home.  After  a  march  of  nearly  ten  hours,  whieh  greatly  fatigued 
my  camels  on  account  of  the  numerous  sandy  slopes  which  we 
had  to  go  up  md  down,  we  reached  the  little  hamlet  of  Gab6re, 
situated  in  a  rather  commanding  position,  bordered  toward  the 
north  by  a  hollow  dell.  Here  I  enciamped  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  village,  and  was  glad  to  treat  my  people  with  a  sheep  and  a 
few  fowls.  From  the  presence  of  these  articles  of  luxury  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  off,  but  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  learn  that  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
to  the  Tawarek,  in  order  not  to  be  exp6sed  to  their  predatory  in- 
cursions.   •  . 

Monday,  December  4:th,  It  was  not  yet  four  o'clock  when  I  was 
again  en  route,  1  thought  it  remarkable  that  all  this  time,  al- 
thou^  not  the  slightest  quantity  of  rain  or  moisture  was  percep- 
tible, the  sky  was  always  overcast  before  sunrise.  I  was  greatly 
pleaded  when  I  crossed  my  former  path  at  the  neat  little  village 
Kiluwa,  the  aspect  pf  which  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  me  at  that  time.  Farther  on  I  kept  to  the  south  of  my  for- 
mer track,  through  a  well-cultivated  district,  where  aU  (he  fields 
were  provided  with  those  raised  platforms  intended  as  stations  for 
the  guardians,  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 
Thus  passing  a  good  many  villages,  we  made  halt  during  the  hot 
hours  at  the  village  Dimfsuga,  under  a  group  of  fine  hajilfj,  the 
inhabitants  treating  us  hospitably.  Having  then  continued-  ou^ 
journey  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  we  soon  passed  a  vil- 
lage which  in  other  respects  presents  xiothing  interesting,  but  the 
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name  of  whicli  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  fecetions  turn  of  the 
natives.  It  is  called  "  Biine  kgy^rde  S'aid,"  meaning  *^  Sleep,  and 
rely  upon  S'aid,"  the  hamlet  having  evidently  received  thid  name 
fix)m  the  native  traders  jproceeding  from  the  side  of  B6mu,  who 
thus  evinced  the  confidence  they  felt  in  entering  the  province  of 
the  energetic  Kaahdlla  S'aid,  who  they  knew  kept  it  in  siich  a 
state  of  security  that  there  was  no  danger  from  robbers. 

While  we  were  proceeding  through  an  uninhabited  hilly  tract, 
my  guide  suddenly  left  me,  so  tha^  being  misled  by  the  greater 
width  of  the  path^  and  passing  the  village  of  Jingerf,  animated  at 
the  time  by  a  group  of  lively  females  in  their  best  attire,  and  just 
performing  a  marriage  ceremony,  I  reached  the  town  of  Wadi, 
which  I  had  touched  at  on  my  outward  journey,  and  at  length  by 
a  roundabout  way  arrived  at  Borzdri,  where  I  expected  my  peo- 
ple to  jpin  me.  But  I  looked  for  them  in  vain  the  whole  night 
They  hadtaken  the  road  to  Gr^marl.  The  governor  i^ted  me 
hospitably;  but  his  object  was  to. induce  me  to  speak  a  word  in 
fistvor  of  him  to  his  liege  lord. 

In  consequence  of  my  people  having  taken  another  road,  I  lost 
the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  and  encamped  about 
seven  fiules  beyond  Gr^mari,  near  the-  village  called  Hariamari. 
During  this  encampment  I  again  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  a 
lion  during  the  night  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  branch  of  the  komadugu  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  th^ 
south  of  this  place,/and  I  therefore  think  myself  right  in  suppos- 
ing that,  in  B6mu  at  least,  lions  are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  ex- 
cept in  this  entangled  net  pf  water-courses  which  I  had  here  reach- 
ed. The  next  day.  I  marched  for  a  considerable  time  along  the 
northern  border  of  this  channel,,  girt  by  fine  tamarind  and  fig 
trees,  and  occasionally  by  a  group  of  dum  palms,  till,  having 
passed  the  village  of  Damen,  and  traversed  a  wide  swampy*  tract, 
'  we  crossed  the  first  brahch,  which  formed  a  fine  sheet  of  water* 
about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  but  only  three  feet  deep,  the  only 
difficulty  being  in  the  steepness  of  the  opposite  shore. 

Having  passed  the  heat  of  the  d^y  under  a  neigboring  tama- 
rind-tree, we  continued  our  march  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  village  Daway.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  in  Ae  neat  iittle 
square  neai?  the  "msfd,"  all  the  matting  fences  surrounding  the 
Cottages  being  new  and  having  a  very  clean  appearance.  My  ob- 
ject in  staying  Jiere  was  to  confer  with  the  "  bfllama"  as  to  the 
best  means  of  crossing  the  larger  branch  of  the  komadugu,  whidi 
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runs  at  a  short  distance  beyond  this  villjage,  and  the  passage,  of 
which  was  said  to  b^  very  difficult  at  the  time,  encumbered  as  we 
were  with  animals  and  luggage.  But  it  was  very- extrJu:)rdinaTy, 
that  the  people  here  contended  that  the  river  theil  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  ten  days  previously,  although  I  did  not  find  this 
Statement  confirmed  on  our  actually  crossing  it  the  follqwing 
morning,  the  water  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  having  decreased, 
an  observation  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I  have  re- 
marked on  a  former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
komadugu.  The  river  here  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  it.  The  greatest  depth 
was  more  than  four  feet ;.  bilt  the  spreading  out  of  the  water  was 
the  reason  that  it  was  here  passaible  at  all,  although  it  had  become 
too  shallow  to  emplpy  the  native  craft,  while  lower  down,  between 
this  place  aad  Z^ngiri,  it  could  not  be  forded.  Having  then 
crossed  three  smaller  channels  and  passed  the  village  Kinj^erf, 
once  a  large  town  and'  encompassed  by  a.  wide  day  wall,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  poor  hamlet  called  Margwa  Sheriferf,  from  a 
sherlf  who  had  settled  here  many  years  ago ;  for,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure' myself  a  good  reception  from  the  ruler  of  B6mu,  after  the 
great  political  disturbances  which  had  taken  place,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  to  announce  my  arrival.  I 
only  needed  to  give  fiill  expression  to  my  real  feelings  in  order 
to  render  my  letter  acceptable  to  my  former  protector,  for  my  de- 
light had  been  extreme,  after  the  news  which  I  had  received  of 
*Abd  e'  Rahman  having  usurped  the  supreme  power,  on  hearing 
that  the  just  and  lawftd  Sheikh  'Omar  had  once  more  regained 
possession  of  the  royal  authority.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when,  after  having  traversed  the  district  of  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  fine  herds  of  camels,  and  its  deep  wells,  some  of 
them  more  than  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  I  approached  the  town 
on  the  11th  of  December,  I  found  *Abd  e'  Nebf,iihe  chief  eunuch 
of  the  sheikh,  with  thirty  horsemen,  posted  at  the  village  of  Eali- . 
luwa,  where  a  market  was  just  l^ekf,  in  ordfer  to  give  me  an  hon- 
orable reception.  Thus  I  re-entered  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  whence 
I  had  set  out  on  my  dangerous  journey  to  the  west,  in  stately  pro- 
cession. On  entering  my  quarters,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  the  two  sappers,  Corporal  Church  and. private  .Macguire, 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  accompany  Mr^  Vogel, 
and  to  join  me,  if  possible^  in  my  proceeding?. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV.. 

/  LAST  RESri)ENCB  IN  KU/KAWA. — ^BENEFIT  OP  EUROPEAN 

SaCIETT.  /  , 

On  Teaching  safely  the  town  of  KiJkawa,  which  had  been  my 
head-quarters  for  so  long  a  period,  and  from  whence  I  had  first 
commenced  my  journeys  of  exploration  ip  Negroland,  it  might 
seem  that  I  had  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete 
success,  and  that  I  could  now  enjoy  a  short  stay  in  the  same  place 
before  traversing  the  last  stage  of  my  homeward  journey.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  c«se,  and  it  was. my  lot  to  pass  four  months 
in  this  town  under  rather  unpleasant  circumstances.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  sufficient  means. here,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
agreed  to  repay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  lent  me  by  the  Fezzani 
merchant  Khweldi  in  Kan6;  but  there  were  only  a  few  dollars 
in  cash  left  of  the  supplies  tak^n  out  by  Mr,  Vogel,  those  deposit- 
ed by  myself  in  Zfnder  in  the  hands  of  the  Sherff  el  Fasi,  viz., 
400  dollars  in  cash  and  a  box  containing  a  considerable- amount 
of  ironware,  having  been  plundered  during  the  turbulent  state  of 
th^  country  produced  by  the  revolution.  Even  of  the  merchand- 
ise which  had  been  lately  dispatched  to  Zfnder,  and  fix)m  thence, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Vogel's  arrangements,  transported  to  Kii- 
kawa,  a  very  considerable  proportion  was  found,  on  a  close  ex- 
amination, to  have  been  abstract;ed.  Being  therefore.in  w$nt  of 
money,  and  convinced  that  if  such  an  outrage  were  allowed  to 
pass  by  imnoticed  no  peaeeable  intercourse  could  ever  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  Europeans,  I  explained  these  cir- 
cumstances in  the  first  audience  which  I  had  of  the  sheikh,  to 
whom  I  made  a  present  worth  about  eight  poimds  sterling. 

While,  therefore,  once  more  assuring  him  of  my  unbounded 
satisfection  at  finding  him  reinstatiBd  in  his  former  power,  I  re- 
quested him  not  to  suflFer  me  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  by 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  exert  his  influence  for  the  restoration 
of  my  property.  This  proceeding  of  mine,  as  responsible  to  the 
government  under  whose  auspices  I  Was  trtiveling,  involved  me 
in  a  series  of  difficulties,  and  excited  against  me  Dfggama,  one  of 
the  most  influential  courtiers  at  the  time,  and  a  man  of  mean 
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character,  as  it  was  his  servant,  or  more  probably  himself,  who 
had  obtamed  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plunder.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of.this  man,  I  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  fiiendship  of  Yusu^  the  sheikh's  next  eldest  brother,  an 
intelligent  and  straightforward  m^,  by  making  him  a  handsotne 
present,  and  explaining  to  him,  in  imequivocal  terms,  how  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  themselves  and  the  English  could 
only  exist  if  they  acted  in*  a  conscientiou&  manner.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  .to  render  my  situation  in  this  place 
still  more  uncomfortable  was  the  relation  which  existed  between  ■ 
Mr.  Vogel  and  Corporal  Church,  one  of  the  sappers  who  had  come 
with  him  from  England;  and  I  was  sorry  that  the  praiseworthy 
and  generous  intention  of  the  government  in  sending  out  these 
two  useful  persons  should  not  be  earned  o^t  to  the  ftdlest  extent, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  baffled  by  private  animosity.  In 
this  respect  I  had  already  been  greatly  disaj^inted  and  grieved 
on  hearing  from  Mx.  Vogel,  when  I  met  him  on  the  road^  that  he 
had  gone  alone  to  Mandara,  without^nakingany  use  of  the  services 
of  his  oompanions.  I  did  all  ii^  my  power  to  convince  the  two 
ss^ppers  tiiat,  undjer  the  drcumstanoes  i;i  which  they  were  placed, 
they  ought  to  forget  petty  jealousies^  tis  it  was  only  by  a  mutual 
good  understandLog  that  complete  sucpess  in  such  undertakings 
could  be  secured.  I  succeeded  in  convincing  Macguixe,  although 
I'was  less  snccessM  with  Corporal^Church. 

Meaiuwhile,  I  spent  my  time  in  a  tolerably  nsefiil  manner,  look- 
ing over  some;  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Vogel  had.  brought  with 
him,  especially  M.  Jomard's  introduetion  to  the  translation,  of  the 
"  Voyage  au  Waday"  by  M.  Perixjn,  a^d  the  "  Flora  Nigritia"  6f 
Sir  William  Hopkpr,  I  was  also  considerably  interested  by  the 
perusal  of  a  packet  of  letters  which  had  been  conveyed  in  the 
very  bo?:  that>  had  been  plimdered,  and  which,  although  dating 
back  as  late  as  December,  1851,  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. Partly  in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow  which  I  had  itiade,  and  part- 
ly to  obtain  a  more  secure  hpld  upon  the  fiiendly  dispositions  of 
the  natives,  I  made  a  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  on 
•  Christmas  day  of  foiirteen  oxen,  not  forgetting  -either  rich  or  poor, 
blind  qr  f6kara,  nor  even  the  Arab  str^gers. 

My  residence  in  the  towtt  became  infinitely,  more  cheerfiil  in 
consequence  of  the^arrival  of  Mr.  Vogel  on  the  29lii  of  Decenaber, 
when  I  spent  a  period  of  twenty  days  most  pleasantly  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  enterprising  and  courageous  young  traveler,  who, 
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with  surprising  facility,  accust(Mned  himself  to  all  the  relations  of 
this  strange  Hfe.  But,  while  borne  away  by  the  impi^lse  of  his 
own  entihusiasm,  and  giving  up  all  pretensions  to  the  cx)mforte  of 
life^  he  unfortunately  committed  tihe  nodstake  of  expecting  that  his 
companions,  recently  arrived  fix)m  Europe,  an4  whose  ideas  w^re 
less  elevated,. should  do  the  sanie,  and  this  had  given  rise  to  a 
lamentable  quarrel,  which  frustrated  in  a  great  measure'  the  inten- 
tions of4;he  government  who -had  sent  oi;t  tihe  party.  Exchang- 
ing opinions  with  ^gard  to  countmes  which  we  had  both  of  us 
traversed,  and  planning  schemes  as  to  the  future  course  which  Mr. 
Vogel  was  to  pursue,  and  especially  as  to  the  next  journey  which 
he  was  to  imdertake.  toward  Y&koba  and  A'damawa,  we  passed 
onr  time  very  agreeably.  I  communicated  to  him,'  a§  far  a^  it  was 
possible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  all  the  information  which  I  had 
collected  during  my  extensive  wanderings,  and  called  his  attention 
to  various  points  which  I  begged  him  to  clear  up,  especially  with 
regard  to  some  remarkably  specimens  or  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  femous  mermaid  of  tt^  B^nuw^,  the  "  ayil"  It  .was  rather 
unfortunate  th^  no  copy  of  the  n^p  which  had  been  constructed 
from  the  materials  which  1  had  sent  home  ha4  reached  him,  so 
that  he  remained  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  points  which 
I  had  already  cleared  up.  I  also  delivered  to  Mr.  Vogel  those  let- 
ters of  introduction  which  I  had  received  fit)m  the  ruler  of  S6ko- 
to,  addressed  to  the  various  governors  of  the  provinces  in  this 
part  of  his,  empire,  so  that  he  had  a  fair  prospect  before  him  of 
being.  weU  received.  We,  moreover,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining 
the  sheikh's  consent  to  his  journey,  and  a,t.the  same  time  caused 
to  be  imprisoned  Mesaiid,  that  servant  of  the  mission  who,  by  his 
connivance,  had  fiicilitat^d  the  theft  committed  upon  my  effects.  In 
consequence  olF  this  energetic  proceeding,  several  oi  ti^e  siolen  ar- 
ticles came  to  light,  eyen  of  those  which  liad  formed  the  contents 
of  the  box  sent  fix)m  Englwid. 

Thus  we  began  cheerfully  the  year  1856,  in  which  I  was  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  fixjm  my  long  career  of  hardships  and  privations, 
and  in  which  my  young  friend  was  tp  endeavor  jx)  complete  my 
discoveries  and  researches,  j5rst  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to- 
ward the  B^nuw^,  and  then  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile. 
We  likewise  indulged  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed,  after 
having  explored  the  provinces  of  Baiichi  and  A^damawa,  in  pene- 
teating  eastward  along  that  highly  interesting  route  which  leads 
fronkSarawu  to  L6ggon^,  rpund  the  southern,  border  oi  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Maridara. 
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Meanwhile  some  interesting  excursions  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tsad  formed  a  pleasant  interruption  in  our  course  of  studies  and 
scientific  communications,  and  these  little  trip^  were  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  the,  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
shores  of  the  lake  had  been  changed  since  I  last  saw  them  on  my 
return  from  Bagfrmi,  the  water  having  destroyed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  town  of  Ng6mu,  and. extending, as  far  as  the  village  9f 
Kiikia,  where  we  had  encamped  the  first  night  on  our  expedition, 
to  M^gu.  There  were  two  subjects  whicii  caused  me  som^  de- 
gree of  anxiety  with  regard  to  lie  prospects  of  this  enterprising 
young  traveler,  the  firgt  beiiig  his  want  of  experience,  which  could 
not.be  otherwise  expected  in  a  young  maji  fresh  from  Europe, 
and  the  other  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  eat  any  meat  at  all.  The  very  sight  of  a  dish  of 
meat  made  him  sick.  I  observed  that  Macguire  was  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  ^  . 

Having  obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  sheikh,  and  prepared  every  tibing'  that  Mr.  Vogel 
wanted  to  take  with, him,  forming  a  suffi^^ient  supply  to  maintain 
iiim  for  a  whole  year,  I  accompanied  my  young  friend  out  of  jthe 
town  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  January.  But  our  start  wa3 
rather  unlucky,  several  things  having  been  left  behind;  audit 
was  after  some  delay  and  uncertainty  that  we  joined  the  people 
who  had  gone  on  in  advaiice  with  the  camels,  at  a,  late  hour,  at 
the  village  of  Dlggigl  Here  we  passed  a  cheerftQ  evening,  and 
drank  with  spirit  to  the  success  of  flie  enterprise  upon  w^hich  my 
companion  was  then  aboijit  to  engage.  Mr.  Yo^l  had  also  taken 
with  him  all  his  meteorological  instruments,  and  his  luggage  be- 
ing of  a  manifold  description  and  rather  heavy,  I  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  great  trouble  in  tratii^rting  it  through  th6  difficidt 
country  beyond  Yakoba,  especially  during  Ae  rainy  season ;  and, 
indaed,  it  is  evident,  fit)m  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  his 
farther  proceedings,  that  he  either  left  his  instxuments.behind  in 
the  capital  of  Baiichi,  or  that  he  lost  them  in  crossing  a  river  be- 
tween that  place  and  Z&riya.  As  for  his  barometer,  which  he 
had  transported  with  great  care  to  Kiikawa,  it  went  out  of  order 
the  moment  it  was  taken  from  the  wall. 

Having  borne  him  company  during  the  following  day's  march, 
I  left  him  with  the  best  wishes  for  his  success.  I  had  taken  con- 
aderable  pains  in  instructing  his  companion,  Corporal  Macguire, 
in  the  use  of  the  compass,  as  the  accurate  laying  down  of  the  con- 
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flguiition  of  the  ground  seemed  to  me  of  the  higheast  importance 
in  a  mountainous  country  like  Batichi  and  A'damawa;  for  Mr. 
Yogel  himself  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  such  a  task,  as 
it  Would  halve  interfered  greatly. with  the  collecting  of  plants, 
which,  besid^es  making  astronomical  observations,  was  his  chief 
object;,  and  besides,  being  an  extremely  tedious  busing  it  re- 
quired a  degree  of  jpatience  which  my  young  friend  did  not  pcw- 
S€fis.^  However,  I  am  afraid  that  even.  Macguire  did  not  foUow 
up  my  instructions  for  any  length  of  time.  lAt  all  events,  as  he 
did  not  accompany  Mr,  Vogel  beyond  Yakoba,  it  seems  evident 
that,  even  if  his  journal  should  be  saved,  we  should  probably  not 
find  all  the  information  with  r^ard  to  the  particulars  of  his  route, 
which  we  might  desire  in  such  a  country ;  for,  during  all  the  jour- 
neys which  he  has. pursued,  as  frr  as  we  have  an^  l^iowledge  of 
them,  he  relied  entirely  upon  his  astronomical  observatiofts.  I 
will  say  nothing  here  with  regard  to  the  r^ults  of  tiiis  journey,  as 
we  niay  entertain  tiie  hope  that  his  journals  may  fitill  be  saved, 
and  that  we  may  thus  learn  something  more  of  him  than  the  lit- 
tle which  has  as  yet  come  to  our  knowledge. 
,  It  m^y  be  easily  knagined  that,  on  fetuming  to  Kiikawa,  I  folt 
Tathet  desolate  and  lonely ;  but  I  had  other  reasons  for  feeling  un- 
comfortable,, for,  having*  exposed  myself  to  the  cold  th0  preceding 
night,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  laid 
me  up  for  a  long  'time,  and  which,  causing  me  many  ^eepleas 
nights,  reduced  me  to  an  extraordinary,  degree  of  weakness,  from 
which  I  did  -not  recbver  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  did  not  desist  from  requesting  the  shejkh,  in  the  most 
urgent  terms,  to  send  me  on  my  way,  and  to  supply  me  at  least 
with  camels,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  which  I  had  sustained 
through  the  insurrection,  I^had  hopes  that  he  would  allow  me  to 
set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Mohammedan  mpnth,  and  I 
was  therefore  extremely  delighted  when  two  respectable  Arabs 
came,  forward  andpflfered  to  accompany  me  on  my  j6umey  to  Fez- 
z&n,  although  I  did  not  much  rely  on  tiie  expectations  which  they 
raised.  Meanwhile,  on  the  3d  of  February,  the  pupils  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  had  staid  so  long  behind  in  Kan6,  reached  Kiika- 
wa, and  their  arrival  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  me,  although 

^  '*  Maognire  was  to  accompaaj  Mr,  Vogel  on  bis  excnreion,  and  he  promised 
cheerfully  to  assist  him  in  every  way  toward  accomplishing  the  objects  of  her  maj- 
esty's government.  As  for  Corporal  Chorcb,  it  was  tbongbt  the  best  plan  that  he 
sh^d  retom  tc>  Europe  in  my  cenipany. 
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they  put  me  to  fresh  ^expense ;  for,  by  their  authority,  as  being 
the  foUotv^ers  of  a  highly  venerated  Mohammedan  chie^  they  in- 
careased  the  probability  of  my  safely  entering  upon  my  home-jour- 
ney. I  therefore  went  with  my  friends  to  pay  a  visit  to  Z^n  el 
'  A'bidfn,  the  sOn-in-Iaw  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who,  having  been 
formerly  wnployed  by  the  Sheikh  'On[i6x  as  a  "messenger  to  the 
Emir  of  S6koto,  was  now  again  to  letum  eastward ;  for  having  in 
the  beginning  been  treated  rather  imkindly  by  his  wife  Zina, 
*^  The  Ornament,"  El  Bakay's  daughter,  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  console  himself  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  did  not  now 
appear  willing  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  his  repentant  wife, 
who  sincerely  wished  him  to  return  to  heax  her  company.  I 
found  him  a  simple  and  .de(;ent-looking  mian,  whose  manuers 
pleased  me  the  more  as  h^  abstained  entirely  from  begging,  and  I 
testified  the  obligation  which  I  bore  to  hi?  femily  by  sending  him 
an  ox  for  slaughtering,  a  sheep,  and  some  smaller  articled  I  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  the  Sheilf -Abd  e'  Bahman,  the 
same  man  whom  we  had  met  four  years  previously  in  the  country 
of  A'ir,  and  who  had  lately  returned  from  A'daiaawa.  He  brought 
me  the  latent  information  of  tiie  state  of  that  country,  and  as  he 
was  to  return  again  in  that  direction,  ^t  a  later  period,  when  I  had 
received  fresh  supplies,  I  thought  it  pudent  to  give  him  a  small 
parcel  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Vogel  wherever  he  should  faU  in  with  him, 
especially  a  few  tdrkedls  and  some  suga^'  of  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  only  a  small  supply.  ► 

Having  hired  a  guide  and  protested  repeatedly  to  thie  sheikh 
that  I  could  not  wait  aiy  longer,  my  healtii  having  suffered  con- 
siderably from  my  five  years'  stay  in  these  countries,  I  left  the 
town  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  pitched  my  tent  on  the  high 
ground  at  Darweighii,  just  above  the  pool  or  swamp,  round  the 
SQuthem  border  of  which  sorghum  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ' 
extent,  and'  which  in  the  daytime-  formed  the  watering-place  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.  During  the  night  it  was  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  water-fowl.  On  the  whole,  I  fejt  extrei^aely  hap- 
py in  having  at  length  left  behind  me.a  town  pf  which  I  had  be- 
come excessively  tired. 

But  it  was  not  my  destiny  to  get  oS  so  easily,  apd  leave  this 
country  so  soon,  for  I  had  had  repeated  and  very  serious  consulta- 
tions, not  only  with  the  sheikh,  but  Specially  with  his  brother, 
Abba'Yusufi  who  was  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  his  love 
of  justice,  about  the  parcel  sent  by  her  majesty's  government,  to- 
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gether  with  the  400  dollars  which  I  had  left  behind  in  ,Z£nder, 
,  and  which  had  been  stolen  in  consequence,  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  sheikh  promised 
me'  that  he  would  restore  what  I  had  lost ;  but,  knowing  from 
experience  that  with  these  people  time  is  of  no  value,  akd  finding 
my  health  rapidly  declining,  I.  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  not 
waiting  any  longer,  and  the  shaikh,  seeing  that  I  was  determined, 
according  to  all.  appearance  gave  his  fiill  approval  to  my  depa^rt- 
ure  by  sending  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  five  camels,  which^ 
although  of  very  inferior  quality,  yet  hdd  out  to  me  a  slight  hope 
of  proceeding  on  my  journey.  But  in" the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
he  sent  to  me  my  old  friend  Haj  Edris,  in  order  to  induce  me  to 
return  into  the  town ;  and  the  latter  made  me  all  sorts  of  promises 
as  to  ihe  manner  in  which  the  sheikh  wanted  to  grant  me  redress 
for.  all  thel  daims  which  I  had  upon  him.  In  order  to  show  tlie 
ruler  of  the  country  that  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  own  con- 
duct, ftnd  to  entreat  him  once  more  to  send  me  off  without  farther 
delay,  I  went  into  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and 
paid  my  respect*  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  return  with  all  my 
effects  to  my  old  qusurters ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  impossible,  as 
my  state  of  health  rendered  it  essential  for  me  to  return  home 
without  fiaxther  delay,  whereas  by  takiqg  up  my  quarters  once 
more  inside  the  town,  According  to  their  own  slow  mode  of  pro- 
CQe4ing,  I  was  sure  not  to  get  away  before  a  couple  of  months 
had  elapsed;  but  I  said  that  I  wpuld  -gladly  wait  outside  som'e 
days  longQT,  and  that,  if  he  wished,  I  would  come  into  the  town 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertam  if  there  was  any  thing  he  wished 
to  say  to  me. ,  To  this  the  sheikh  seemed  to  agree  ^t  the  time, 
and  ^hus  I  took  leave,  of  him  in  the  most  quiet  and  satisfactory 
mtoner,  and  it  appeared  as  if  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  that 
he  would  in  no  waydnterfere  with  my  departure.  I  therefore 
bought  two  more  camels  the  following  day  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber which  had  been  brought  into  the  town  by  the  Tebu  from  the 
Bahhr  el  Ghazal,  and  on  the  25th,  through  the  mediatioil  of  a 
respectable  Tebu  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Haj  el  Blggela,  made 
an  agreement  with  a  guide,  paying  him  half  of  his  salaiy  in  ad- 
vance. The  same  evening  the  sheikh  sent  me  some  more  pro- 
visions. ' 

Thus  all  seemed  ready  for  my /departure,  although  I  had  not 
many  people  at  iny  disposal ;  but  when  it  had  only  been  delayed 
one  day  by  accident,  there  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon 
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of  the  28th,  *AH  .Zfntekoa,  that  same  servant  of  Dfggehna  who 
had  stolen  part  of  the  merchandise  which  he  was  bringing  fix)m 
Zinder.  to  Kiikawa,  at  the  head  of  four  horsemen  armed  with 
muskets,  bringing  me  an  order  from  the  sheikh  to  return  to  the 
town.  Feeling  convinced,  from  the  character  of  the  messenger, 
that  if  I  did  not  obey  the  onder  I  should  expose  myself  to  all  sorts 
of  insults  fitom  this  contemptible  yillain,  if  I  did  not  rid  myself 
of  him  in  a  violent  and  unlawfol  .manner,  I  thought  it  prudent, 
heartrending  though  it  wa£,  to  resign  myself  in  obedience  to  the 
tyrannical  will  of  these  people..  It  happened  rather  fortunately 
for  me*  that  ^di  A^hmed,  the  chief  of  Sf di  el  Bakay's  messengers, 
was  staying  with  me  at  the  time  in  my  encampment.  Having, 
therefore,  sent  my  people  in  advance  to  my  old  quarters,  I  went 
to  see  the  skeikh.  I  then  protested  against  such  a  proceeding; 
but  he  himself  did  not  speak,  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  Abba  *Othman,  taking  the^lead  in  the  conversation,  and 
stating  that  the  sheikh  could  not  aUow  me  to  depart  in  this  mwi- 
ner;  and  from  all  that!  could  learn,  I  concluded  that  it  was  es- 
pecially this  man  who  had  persuaded  his  elder  brother  that  it  was 
not  prudent  to  allow  me  to  go,  unsatisfied  as  I  was,  and  without  . 
having  settled  my  claims,  the  dangers  of  the  road  also  being  very 
great-  ,But  the  principal  reason  was,  that  a  Tebn  messenger  had 
arrived  with  letters  from  the  north,  although  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  sheikh  himself  Qontained ;  but  I.  after- 
ward learned  that  this  man  had  brought  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  a  caravan,  and  it  was*  but  natural  that  the  sheikh  should  wish 
to  await  its  arrival.  This  messenger  brought  nothing, for  ine  ex- 
cept a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  dated  10th  of  June, 
1853,  and  consequently  mo?e  than  twenty  months  old.  The  news 
of  my  death  seemed  to  be  fdlly  accredited  in  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
my  letter,  forwai*ded  from  Kan6,  of  course  not  having  arrived  in 
the  latter  ph^ce  when  this  parcel  left ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
aflforded  me  satisfiwjtioii  in  my  unpleasant  situation  were  a  few 
Maltese  portfolios,  which  gave  me  some  information  of  what  had 
been  going  on  in  Europe  four  months  previously. 

All  that  now  remained  for  me  under  the  present  circumstances 
was  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  although  the  delay  pressed  upon 
me  with  indescribable  heaviness,  and  I  had  scarcely  energy  enough 
to  endeavor  to  employ  my  time  useftdly.  However,,  a  rather 
pleasant  intermezzo  occurred,  whereby  at  the  same  time  one  oi 
the  conditions  was  ftdfiUed  upon  which  my  ow^  departure  was 
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dependent,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Arab  isaravan  from  the  north ; 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  I  went  to  see  them  encamped  in  Dawer- 
ghti,  ihe  path  being  enlivened  by;  all  sorts  of  people  going  out  to 
meet  their  fei^ids,  apd  to  hear  what  news  had  beeii  brought  by 
the  new-comers.  Thp  caravan  Qonsisted  of  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  Arabs,  but  not  more  than  sixty,  camels,  the  chief  of  the 
caravan. being  Haj  Jaber,  an  old,  experienced  Fezzdni  merchant 
There  was,  besides,  an  important  personage  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence, notwithstanding  his  youth,  viz.,  Abba  ATimed  ben  Ham- 
ma  el  Kanemi.  These  people  hacjleft  Fezzan  under  the  impree- 
sion  that  I  was  dead,  and  were  ^therefore  not  ia  little  Surprised  at 
finding  me  ahve,  especially  that  sam^  Mohammed  el  *Akerotit, 
from  whom  I  had  received  the  1000  dollars  in  Zfnder,  and  who 
was  again  come  to  Negroiand  on  ^  little  mercantile  speculation: 
This  caravan  also  carried  1000  dollars  for  the  mission^  but  it  was 
not  addressed  to.  pie,  as  I  >had  long  been  consigned  to  the  grave, 
but  to  Mr.  Vogel,  although  the  chief  of.  the,  caravan  offered  to  de- 
liver it  to  me.  All  this  mismanagement;  in  cOnsequ^ncfe  of  the 
felse  news,  of  my  death,. greatly  enhanced  the  unpleasant  nature 
of  my  situation ;  for,  instead  of  leaving  this  country  imder  honor* 
able  circujgastances,  1  yprsiB  considered  as  almost  disgraced  by  those 
who  had  sent  me  out,  the  command  having  been  taken  from  nie 
and  given  to  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion 
delayed  my  departure  considerably,  fi)r  otherwise  the  sheikh  would 
have  exerted^himself  in" quite  a  different  manner  to  see  me  off, 
and  would  have  agreed  to  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
claims.  However,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Abba 
A^'hmed,  he  sent  me  on  thfe  28th,  through  that  same  Dfggelma, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  my  unpleasant 
situation,  tie  400  dollars  which  had  come  along  with  the  box  of 
English  ironware,  and  he  offered  even  to  indemnify  me  for  the 
loss  of  ther  artidea  contained  in  the  box.  This,  however,  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting,  as  the  value  of  those  contents  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  agent  in  M^irzuk,  and  claims  raised 
in  consequence.  Nevertheless;  the  amount  received  was  a  great 
rehrf  to  me,  as,  without  touching  the  sum  brought  by  the  cara- 
van, I  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  back  the  200  dollars  lent  me  by 
the  Fezzani  merchant  Khweldi,  and  to  pay  my  Servant  Mohammed 
el  Qutr6ni,  the;  only  one  of  my  free  servants  who  was  still  stajring 
with  me,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  salary  due  to  him,  for  I 
had  succeeded  in  paying  off  my  other-  servants  ftx>m  the  money 
realized  by  my  merchandise. 
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Mean'wiiile  1  endeavored  to  pass  my  time  as  well  as  I  could, 
studying  the  history  x)f  the  empire  of  B6mu,  and  entering  occa- 
sionally into  a  longer  conversation  witih  some  of  tiie  better  in- 
structed 6f  my  acquaintances,  or  making  a  short  excursion ;  but 
altogether  my  usual  energy  was  gone,  and  my  health  totally  un- 
dermined, and  the  sole  object  which  occupied  my  thoughts  was  to 
convey  my  feeble  body  in  safety  home.  My  reduced  state  of 
body  and  mind  was  aggravated  by  the  weather,  as  it  was  extreme- 
ly hot  during  this  period,  the  thermometer  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  April,  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  llie  aftemodh,  rising 
as  high  as  113^.^  My  exhausted  condition  had  at  least  this  Ef- 
fect wpop.  the  people,  that  it  served  to  hasten  my  departure,  by 
convincing  thein  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand  this  climate 
any  longer.  From  the  20th  of  April,  therefore,  onward,  I  was 
made  to  hope  that  I  should  bo  aHoved  to  proceed  on  my  journey 
in  the  company  of  a  Tebu  merchant  of  the  name  of  K6lo.  A 
small  caravan  of  Tebu,  procee^ng  to  Bilma  to  fetch  salt,*'having 
gone  in  advance  on  the  25th,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
to  the  sheikh  in  company  with  Abba  ATuned^  who,  on  the  whole, 
was  extremely  useful  to  me  in  my  endeavors  to  get  off,  in  order 
to  make  my  final  arrangement  with  K6I0I  This  day  was  certain* 
ly  the  happiest  day  or  the  only  happy  one  which  I. passed  in  this 
pliice  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vogel;  for,  m  the  morning,  on 
returning  fi^om  an  excursion  to  Dawerghii,  I  found  a  messenger 
with  letters  from  my  companion,  one  dated  from  Gh\jeba,  the  other 
fiom  Yakoba,  wherein  he  informed  me  of  the  progress  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  how  he  had  safely  reached  the  latter  place,  which  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  a  European.  He  also  informed  me 
that  he  was  just  about  to  start  for  the  camp  or  sansanne  of  the 
governor,  who  had  been  waging  war  for  the  last  seven  years 
against  a  tribe  of  idolaters  whom  he  had  sworn  to  subject.  Greatr 
ly  delighted  at  the  prospect  which  opened  to  my  fellow-trayeler, 
whom  I  was  to  leave  behind  me,  of  filliog  up  the  blanks  which 
I  had  left  in  my  discoveries,  I  made  the  messenger  a  handsome 
present  Being  thus  considerably  relieved  in  mind  and  fiill  of 
hopes,  I  bore  with  patience  aaid  resignatioti  Bome  little  disagree- 
able incidents  which  occurred  before  my  final  departure,  especial- 
ly the  loss  of  two  of  the  caimels  which  I  had  recently  bought 

*.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  on  the  15th  of  April  we  had  a  few  drops  of  nUn, 
accompanied  bj  repeated  thunder ;  and  altogether,  as  the  seqnel  showed,  the  rainy' 
season  that  year  appeared  to  set  in  at  arather  nnosual  and  early  period  for  Kifkawa. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

REAL  START. — SMALL  PARTY. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  May,  I  left  the  town  and  encamped 
ontside,  close  in  front.of  the  gate.  The  sheikh  had  also  given  me 
another  camd,  and  a  yoilng  and  rather  weak  hor^,  which  did  not 
seem  very  fit  for  such  a  journey,  and  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved 
rather  a  burden  than  odierwise  to  me.  In  this  spot  I  remained 
some  days,  waiting  for  my  fellow-traveler  K616,  who  was  still  de- 
tained in  liie  to^,  so  that  I  did  not  take  leave  of  the  sheikh  un- 
til the  9tih  of  the  month,  when  he  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness, but  was  by  no  means  backward  in  begging  for  several  arti- 
cles to  be  sent  to  him,  especially  a  small  cannon,  wUchwas  rather 
out  of  comparison  with  the  poor  present  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  myself.  However,  he  promised  me  that  I  should  still  re- 
ceive another  camel  from  him,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in  ne0d, 
although  I  had  made  up  for  one  which  was  lost  during  my  stay 
before  the  gate  of  the  town,  through  the  careliessness  of  A<bbega, 
by  buying  a  fresh  Camel  at  the  last  moment  of  my  departure.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  I  took  tlie  sum  of  thirty  dollars  from  the 
1000  dollars  brought  by  the  caravan,  and  which  I  was  anxious  to 
leave  behind  for  .the  use  of  Ml*.  Vogel.  Altogether  I  was  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  with  my  camels,  and  lofitt  a  third  one  before 
I  had  proceeded  many  miles  from  the  town,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  throw  away  several  things  witih  which  my  people  had  overladen 
my  animals. 

Our  move  fix)m  Dawerghii  in  the  aftertioon  of  the  lOtt  was 
very  inauspicious ;  and  while  a  heavy  Aunder-storm  wiis  raging, 
enyelopinff  every  thing  in  impenetrable  darkness,  only  occasion- 
ally illumined  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  I  lost  my  people,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  joining  them  again.  Having  then  moved 
on  by  very  short  marches  as  far  as  Nghurdtuwa,  through  a  finely 
wooded  valley  called  H^nderi  Galliram,  we  pitched  our  tents  on 
the  14th  of  May  near  the  town  of  Y6,  where,  to  jny  utmost  dis- 
appointment, we  had  to  stay  the  five  following  days,  during  which 
the  interesting  character  of  the  komadugu,  which  at  present  did 
not  contain  a  drop  of  water,  with  its  border  of  vegetation,  afford- 
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ed  me  but  insuffideiit  entertainmeiit.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  curious  for  any  European  who  had  adhered  to  the  theory 
of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  flowing  along  this  bed 
from  the  Tsad,  to  see  us  encamped  in  the  dry  bottom  of  this  val- 
ley. At  all  events,  oppressed  as  I  had  been  all  th6  time  by  the 
apprehension  that  something  might  still  occur  to  firustrate  my  de- 
parture, I  deemed  it  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  when, 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  19th,  we  at  length  left  our  station 
at  this  northern  frontier  of  B6mu,  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
that  kingdom,  and  I  turned  my  back  with  great  satis&ction  upon 
these  countries  where  1  had  spent  ftill  five  years  in  incessant  toil 
and  exertion.  On  retracing  my  steps  northward  I  was  filled  with 
the  hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  would  allow  me  to  reach 
home  in  safety,  in  order  to  ^ve  a  full  account  of,  my  labors  and 
discoveries,*  and,  if  possible,  to  follow 'up  the  connections  which  I 
had  established  with  the  interior  for  opening  regular  intercourse 
with  that  continent. 

Our  first  day's  marc^  from  herCy  however,  was  far  from  being 
auspicious;  for,  having  met  with  frequent  delays  and  stoppages, 
such  ss  are  common  at  •  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  and 
darkness  having  set  in,  the  three  monkeys  which  I  wished  to  take 
with  me,  by  their  noise  and  cries,  frightened  the  camels  so  much 
that  they  started  off  at  a  gallop,  breaking  several  things,  and, 
among  others,  a  strong  musket.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  let  loose  these  malicious  littie  creatures, 
which,  instead  of  remaining  quiet,  continually  amused  themselves 
with  loosening  all  the  ropes  with  which  the  luggage  wa^  tied  on 
the  backs  of  the  animals.  .  Having  encamped  this  night  at  a  late 
hour,  we  reached,  the  following  morning,  the  town  of  Barruwa, 
and  remained  here  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves 
with  the  dried  fish  whicH  is  here  prepared  in  la^e  quantities,  and 
which  constitutes  the  most  useful  article  for  procuring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  Tebu  country.  The  Daza,  or  Btilguda,,  whq 
wdre  to  join  us  on  the  march,  had  been  encamped  in  this  spot 
since  the  previous  day.  From  here  we  pursued  our  road  to 
Ng^gimi ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  greatly  changed 
since  I  last  traversed  it  on  my'retum  from  Kanem,  the  whole  of 
the  road  which  I  at  that  time  followed  being  now  covered  with 
water,  the  gBeat  inundation  of  the  Tsad  not  haviiig  yet  retired 
within  its  ordinary  boundaries.  The  whole  shore  seemed  to  have 
^  given  way  and  sunk  a  few  feet.    Besides  this  changed  aspect  of 
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the  countiy,  several  hamlets  of  Kanembil  cattle-breeders,  suoh  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  caused  great  relief 
and  animation.  <, 


It  was  also  interesting  to  observe  the  Biidduma,  the  pirate  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  of  the  lagune,  busily  employed  in  their  pe- 
culiar occupation  of  obtaining  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  "  siwak^" 
or  the  Capparis  sodata.  Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  evening  just  beyond  a 
temporary  hamlet  of  these  islanders ;  for  although  watchfulness, 
even  here,  was  very  necessary  in  ordet  to  guard  against  any  thiev- 
ish attempt,  yet,  in  general,  the  Biidduma  seem  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Tebu,  with  whottn  they  appear  to  have  stood  in  in- 
timate political  connection  from  ancient  itimes. 

Ihjjeaday^  May  22rf.  At  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  our  en- 
campment we  passed,  close  on  our  left,  the  site  of  Wiidi,  enliv- 
ened by  a  few  date  palms,  the  whole  open  grassy  piain  to  the 
right,  over  which  our  former  road  to  Kiiem  had  lain,  being  en- 
veloped in  a  wider  or  narrower  strip  of  water.  Having  halted 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  hours,  in  a  well-wooded  tract, 
we  observed  in  the  afternoon  a  herd  of  dephants,  which  pa^ed 
the  heat  of  the  day  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and 
among  the  number  a  female  with  lier  young.     Farther  on  we 
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were  met  by  a  troop  of  five  buf&loes,  an  animal  which,  dnnng 
my  former  journey,  I  had  not  observed  near  the  lake. 

Thus  we  reached  the  new  village  of  Ng^gimi,  which  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  the  former  town  having  been  entirely 
swept  a-^ay  by  the  inimdation.  Here  we  remained  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day,  the  encampm^it  being  enlivened  by  a  great 
numbeir  of  women  from  the  village,  offering  fi>r  sale  fish  in  a  firesh 
and  dried  state,  besides  a  few  fowls,  milk,  and  "  t^nmari,"  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant ;  but^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  beads 
for  adorning  their  own  sable  persons,  they  were  scarcely  willing 
to  receive  any  thing  besides  com.  I  was  glad  to  see,  instead  of 
the  ugly  BiSniu  females,  these  more  symmetrical  figures  of  the 
K^nemM  ladies,  the  glossy  blackness  of  whose  skin  was  agree- 
ably relieved -by  their  white  teeth  as  well  as  by  their  beads  of  the 
same  color.  Our  firiends  the  Ddza,  who  five  weeks  previously 
had  beenp  driven  back  by  the  Tawarek,  had  recovered  here  their 
luggage,  which  on  that  occasion  they  had  hastily  deposited  with 
the  villagers  when  making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  desert  They 
were  here  to  separate  from  us  for  a  time,  as,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  wtoted  to  pursue  a  more  westerly  track,  leading  by 
the  Bir  el  ELammam,  or  Met^mmi,  which  i^  mentioned  by  the 
former  expedition,  while  our  frigid  K6I0  was  bent  upon  keeping 
nearer  the*  shores  of  the  lagune,  by  way  of  Elbbo. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  the  chief  erf  the  place,  the  May- 
Ng^gimibe,  we  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  and,  proceeding  at  a  slow 
rate,  as  the  camels  were  very  heavily  laden,  we  passed,  after  a 
march  of  about  eight  miles,  along  a  large  open  creek  of  the  lagune^ 
and,  having  met  some  solitary  travelers  coming  fix)m  Kanem,  en- 
camped, about  eight  in  the  evening,  on  rather  uneven  ground, 
and  kept  aitem^te  watch  during  the  night 

Thursday^  May  24:ih.  Starting-  at  a  very  early  hour,  we  soon 
ascended  hilly  ground,  but,  after  we  had  proceeded  some  miles, 
were  greatly  frightened  by  the  sight  of  people  on  our  right,  when 
we  thxe^  horsemen  pursued  them  till  we  had  driven  them  to  the 
border  of  the  lake ;  for  this  whole  tract  is  so  very  unsafe  that  a 
traveler  may  feel  certain  that  the  few  people  whom  he  meets  on 
the  rjad,  unless  they  bear  distinctly  the  character  of  travelers  like 
himself,  wiU  betray  him  to  some  predatory  band.  Having  pro- 
ceeded about  nine  miles,  we  halted  n^iar  an  outlying  creek  of  the 
lake,  the  water  of  which  was  fresh,  although  most  of  these  creeks 
contain  brackish  water.    When  we  continued  our  march  in  the 
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afternoon,  we  passed  another  creek,  or  rather  a  separate  lake,  and, 
winding  along  a  narrow  path  made  by  the  elephants,  which  are 
here  very  numerous,  reached,  after  a  march  of  a  litfle  more  than 
ten  miles,  the  leafy  vale,  or  "  h^nderi,"  of  Kfbbo,  and  encamped 
on  the  opposite  margm.  This  locality  is  interesting,  as  constitut- 
ing, apparently,  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  ant  We,  how- 
ever, were  prevented  by  the  darkness  from  making  use  of  the 
weU,  as  these  vales  are  ftill  of  wild  beasts,  and  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  here  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  not  displeasing  to  me,  as  I  did  not  feel  at 
all  well,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  fevorite  remedy 
of  tamarind-water.  We  pursued  our  march  before  the  sun  had 
attained  its  greatest  power,  but  met  with  frequent  stoppages,  the 
slaves  of  our  Tebu  companions,  who  were  heavily  laden  and  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  water,  being  scarcely  able  to  keep 
up;  a  big  fellow  even  lay  down  never  to  rise  again.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Tebu  treated  their  slaves  more  cruelly  than 
even  the  Arabs,  making  them  carry  all  sorts  of  articles,  especially 
their  favorite  dried  fish. 

Afl«r  a  march  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  we  halted  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  well  of  Kuf<S,  and  were  greatly  excited 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  our  fellow-travelers  the  Daza, 
whom,  at  the  moment,  we  did  not  at  first- recognize.  This  locali- 
ty was  also  regarded  so  unsafe  for  a  small  caravan,  that  we  started 
again  soon  after  midnight,  and  halted  after  a  march  of  about  fif- 
teen mUes,  when  we  met  a  courier  coming  from  Kaw4r  with  the 
important  hews  that  Hassan  Basha,  the  Governor  of  Fezzdn,  who 
had  been  suffering  from  severe  illness  for  several  years,  had  at 
length  succumbed,  and  that  the  E'fede,  that  turbulent  tribe  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  A'sben,  which  had  caused  us  such  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble  in  the  first  part  of  our  exipedition,  had  un- 
dertaken a  foray  to  Tibesti,  a  piece  of  news  which  influenced  our 
own  proceedings  very  considerably,  as  we  were  thus  exposed  to 
the  especial  danger  of  fidling  in  with  this  predatory  band,  besides 
the  danger  which  in  general  attaches  to  the  passage  through  this 
extensive  desert  tract,  which  extends  from  Negroland  to  the  cul- 
tivated zone  of  North  Africa.  It  was  ^his  circumstance,  together 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  midday  hours  at  this  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  which  obliged  us,  without  the  least  regard  to  our  own  comfort, 
to  travel  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
rectify  and  complete,  in  general,  the  observations  of  the  former 
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expedition,  the  route  of  which,  being  entirely  changed  by  the  new 
astronomical  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Vogel,  would  be  liable  to  some 
little  rectification  throughout 

Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  we  pursued  our 
march  about  two  o'clock  in  tiie  afternoon,  when,  after  a  stretch  of 
about  two  mUes,  we  entered  a  fine  hilly  district,  well  adapted  for 
pasture-grounds  for  camels  and  sheep,  but  untenanted  in  the  pres- 
ent deserted  state  of  the  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on 
we  passed  th,e  well  of  Mul,  which  was  at  present  dry,,  and  then 
winding  along  the  fine  valley,  were  detained  f^long  time  by  the  loss 
of  another  camel.  Having  then  encamped,  afl«r  a  march,  alto- 
gether of  about  ten  miles,  we  started  agaLn  an  hour  afl«r  midnight, 
and,  after  traveling  nearly  thirteen  miles,  reached  the  well  of  U'n- 
ghurutfn,  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  fine  vegetation, 
-and  affording  that  most  excellent  fodder  for  camels,  the  "  had ;" 
besides  which,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  *'  retem,"  or  broom. 

MoTiday^  May  28^.  Having  spent  the  Sunday  in  U'nghurutfn 
quietly,  and  iadulging  in  some  littie  repose,  we  started  a'littie 
after  midnight,  and  did  not  encamp  till  after  a  march  of  about  fif- 
teen mUes.  It  was  interestmg  to  observe,  when  the  day  began  to* 
dawn,  that  all  along  this  region  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
had  fidlen,  in  consequence  of  which  "had"  and  "seb6d"  covered 
the  ground,  although  we  were  extremely  glad  to  escape  irom  that, 
great  annoyance  to  travelers,  the  feathery  brisfle,  or  "ngfbbL" 
Another  twelve  miles  in  the  afternoon,  through  a  more  open 
country,  broken  in  the  earlier  part  by  a  few  specimens  of  the  tree 
"sfmsim,"  brought  us  to  the  well  Bedwdram,  or  B^lkashi-filrri, 
where  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  eminence,  choosing 
our  ground  with  great  care,  as  we  were  to  recruit  here  our  strength 
by  a  longer  stay,  the  well  beiog  at  present  frequented  by  a  num- 
ber of  that  section  of  the  Gunda  tribe  of  Tebu  which  is  called 
"  Wandald,"  or  "  Aussa;"  for  in  general  the  well  is  by  no  means 
a  safe  retreat,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  weD,  or  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  Corporal  Macguire  was  slain  last  year  when 
returning  home  after  the  report  of  the  death  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Vogel. 
We  had  great  trouble  in  opening  the  wells ;  for  we  needed  a 
large  provision  of  water,  as,  beside  filling  out  skins,  we  had  here 
to  water  all  our  camels.  Only  one  of  the  wells  was  open  at  the 
time,  and  contained  but  very  little  water.  It  is  easily  to  be. un- 
derstood in  what  a  perilous  position  a  small  caravan  would  be  if 
attacked  under  such  dicumstanoes  by  a  gang  of  highway  robbers. 
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and  I  felt  particularly  obliged  to  Sheikh  'Omir  for  having  afford- 
ed me  the  protection  of  the  salt-merchants,  the  Diza,  who  were 
busy  the  whole  day  long  in  digging  out  the  wells.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  temporary  inhabitants  of  the  plaoe^haved  quietly 
and  decently,  and  even  brought  us  some  camels'  milk,  whicli  they 
bartered  for  small  looking-glasses. 

Having  remained  here  also  the  30th,  we  started  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  last  of  May,  and^  after  a  good  stretch  of  nearly  twen- 
ty miles,  encamped.  We  set  out  again  after  about  four  hours' 
rest,  when,  having  proceeded  some  six  miles,  we  entered  the  open 
sandy  waste  just  beyond  a  fine  group  of  simsim-trees,  and  halted 
again  during  the  heat  of  llie  day,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles 
more.  I  here  enjoyed  again  the  wide  expanse  of  the  open  desert, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  monotony,  has  something  very  grand 
about  it,  and  is  well  adapted  to  impress  the  human  mind  with  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  littleness,  although,  at  the  present  season, 
it  presented  itself  in  its  most  awful  character,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  which  prevailed. 

Having  a  tedious  march  before  us  through  the  dreary  desert  of 
Tintujuma,  we  started  for  a  long,  wearisome  night's  march  some 
time  before  the  heat  had  attamed  its  highest  degree,  only  one 
hour  after  noon,  but  probably  we  should  have  acted  wiser  to 
have  waited  till  the  heat  was  past,  as  the  poor  slaves  of  my  fel- 
low-travelers were  knocked  up  before  the  heat  came  on.  Only  a 
short  rest  of  forty  minutes  was  granted,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  for  a  cold  supper  of  Guinea-corn,  when  the  caravan  start- 
ed again,  to  continue  its  night-march  over  this  unbounded  sandy 
waste ;  but  I,  as  well  as  my  chief  servant,  being  on  horseback,  I 
found  myself  at  liberty  to  remain  some  time  behind,  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  remained,  however,  almost  too 
long^  and  if  it  had  not  been  that,  contrary  to  my  orders,  which 
were  to  the  effect  to  spare  the  powder  as  much  as  possible,  my 
servants  kept  firing  their  pistols  off  at  random,  in  order  to  cheer 
themselves  and  the  poor  slaves,  I  shoUd  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  following  the  caravan.  Cheered  by  the  firing,  and  perhs^  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  character  of  the  country  which  we  were 
traversing  at  such  an  hour,  the  slaves,  forgetftil  of  their  over-fe- 
tigue,  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  song,  the  sounds  of  which  fejl  oc- 
casionally upon  my  ears,  as  I  followed  them  at  a  great  distance ; 
but  under  the  effects  of  this  excitement,  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  they  marched  at  such  a  rate  that  I  did  not  overtake  them 
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till  long  after  midniglit,  when  fireemen  and  slaves  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  and  would  gladly  have  lagged  behind ;  and  I  had  to 
urge  on  several  of  these  unfortunates,  and  prevent  them  from 
staying  behind,  and  falling  a  sacrifice  to  thirst  and  fatigue.  One 
of  my  servants  was  not  to  be  seen.  In  fact^  this  desert  is  famous 
for  people  well  accustomed  to  it  losing  their  way,  and  the  white 
sand,  extending  to  a  boundless  distance,  is  so  confounding  that 
people  often  miss  their  direction  entirely.  But  the  jEatigue  of  this 
night's  march  was  very  great  indeed,  and  when  the  day  dawned  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportimity  afforded  by  a  little  herb- 
age of  giving  a  dight  feed  to  my  exhausted  horse  to  obtain  a  few 
minutes'  repose. 

Pursuing  then  our  dreary  march,  while  a  heavy  wind  rose, 
which,  by  raising  the  dust,  made  the  desert  look  still  more 
gloomy,  ye  gradually  discovered  the  rocky  mountains  of  A'ga- 
dem  fJiead  of  us,  but  did  not  enter  the  peculiar  valley  formation 
till  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock.  Here  we  chose  our  camping- 
ground  in  a  comer  surrounded  by  the  "  siwak,"  which  form  quite 
a  little  plantation,  and  occasionally  attract  temporary  settlers,  es- 
pecially of  the  tribe  called  Bolo-dtiwa  or  A'm-waddbe.  Howev- 
er, the  sand- wind  made  our  stay  here  very  cheerless,  which  was 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  being  full  of  camel 
lice,  this  being  the  usual  camping-ground.  The  water  of  the  well 
was  clean  and  excellent,  but  not  very  plentiful,  so  that  we  had  to 
take  our  supply  for  the  road  before  us  from  a  more  northerly 
well.  The  servant  who  was  missing  not  having  been  found,  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  Daza  in  the  aitemoon, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  their  company.  They  had  for- 
tunately seen  him  at  a  great  distance,  when  he  had  completely 
lost  his  way,  and  was  wandering  southward.  I  made  a  present  to 
the  man  who  had  brought  him  back.  We  remained  here  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and,  besides  the  small  luxury  of  the  wild  fruit  of  the  si- 
wak, I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  buy  a  vessel  of  butter  from  oiir  friends 
the  salt-traders,  as  my  store  of  this  article  was  nearly  consumed. 

MoTiday^  June  4:th.  The  poor  slaves  of  our  companions  were  so 
totally  exhausted  by  the  fiitigue  of  the  journey  that  they  would 
have  preferred  any  thing  to  a  continuance  of  such  suffering,  and 
when  we  started  at  a  very  early  hour  a  poor  female  slave  tried  to 
make  her  escape  by  hiding  herself  in  the  bushes,  but  she  was  soon 
found  out,  and  received  a  severe  flogging  for  her  pains. 

Proceeding  along  a  very  peculiar  basin  of  natron  at  the  foot  of 
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the  rocky  slope,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  the 
northern  well,  situated  in  an  open,  pleasant  landscape,  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east  side  receding  in  llie  distance.  We  remained  here 
this  day  and  the  following  forenoon,  keeping  back  the  Daza,  who 
were  anxious  to  pursue  their  journey,  for  animals  as  well  as  men 
stood  in  need  of  some  repose,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  traverse 
the  long  desert  tract  which  separated  us  from  the  Tebu  country. 

June  6ih.  Just  about  noon,  as  we  were  packing  ready  to  start,  a 
thunder-storm  gathered  on  the  chain  toward  the  east,  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  while  we  were  settingout.  Having  then  keptalong 
the  vaUey  for  about  three  miles,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground 
wjith  an  easterly  direction,  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  chain  which  borders  the  valley,  which,  although  not  so  high 
on  this  side  as  toward  the  west,  seemed  yet  to  have  an  elevation  - 
of  about  800  feet.  About  three  o'clock  we  had  again  a  slight 
shower  of  rain.  The  whole  of  A'gadem,  as  I  here  became  aware, 
forms  a  sort  of  wide,  extensive  hollow,  bordered  on  the  eastern 
side  by  this  rocky  chain,  and  toward  the  west  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  as  well  as  toward  the  north,  by  sandy  downs. 
The  higher  level  itself,  over  which  our  track  lay,  was  broken  by 
considerable  depressions,  running  east  and  west,  and  forming  such 
steep  slopes,  that  Clapperton's  expresiaon  of  high  sand-hills  which 
he  had  here  to  cross  seems  well  justified;  and  we  ourselves  took 
up  our  encampment  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  eleven 
miles  in  a  hollow  of  this  description,  bordered  by  high  sand-hills 
toward  the  west  However,  our  halt  was  very  short,  and  soon 
after  midnight  we  pursued  our  march,  the  desert  now  becoming 
more  level,  and  therefore  allowing  a  steady  progress  by  night 
Pursuing  our  march  with  alacrity,  we  encamped,  aflier  a  stretch  of 
about  sixteen  miles,  in  a  spot  which  was  ftiU  of  those  remarkable 
crystallized  tubes  which  are  called  "  bargom-chldibe"  by  the  Ka- 
nuri,  and  "  kauchin-kassa"  by  the  Hausa  people,  and  the  character 
of  which  has  been  explained  in  such  various  ways,  some  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  effect  of  lightning,  while  others  fency  them  to 
be  the  covered  walks  with  which  the  white  ant  had.  surrounded 
stalks  of  n^o  com.  Pursuing  jQx)m  here  our  march,  a  littie  be- 
fore two  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  sandy  waste,  which  well 
deserved  to  be  compared  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  al- 
though even  here  small  rocky  ridges  protruded  in  some  places; 
and  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  ourselves  encamped  un- 
der the  protection  of  such  a  ridge. 
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Thursday^  June  7ih.  Starting  again  from  here  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  night,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles, 
the  well  of  Dfbbela,  the  romantic  character  of  which,  with  its  high 
sand-hills,  from  which  black  rocky  masses  towered  forth,  together 
with  its  dtim  palms,  struck  me  not  a  little.  But  the  water  is 
abominable,  being  impregnated  with  an  immense  quantity  of  na- 
tron ;  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Henry  Warrington,  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Vogel  to  Ktikawa,  succumbed  to  the  dysentery, 
with  which  he  had  been  seized  on  the  road,  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  having  probably  brought  the  disorder  to  a  crisis.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  very  hot  day,  although  not  hotter  than  usual,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  indicating  109®  in  the  best  shade  I 
coxdd  find ;  and  the  masses  of  sand  all  around  were  quite  bewitch- 
ing and  bewildering.  Starting  again  in  the  afternoon  as  soon  as 
the  heat  had  reached  its  great^t  intensity,  we  ascended  the  sandy 
downs  with  a  considerable  westerly  deviation,  leaving  just  beyond 
this  hollow  another  one,  with  some  talha-trees,  and  then  keeping 
over  the  sandy  level  with  a  ridge  of  the  same  character,  and  pass- 
ing, after  a  march  of  about  five  miles,  a  great  quantity  of  kajfji, 
till,  after  a  good  stretch  of  altogether  seventeen  miles,  we  en- 
camped on  hard  sandy  groimd.  On  this  tedious  journey  I  al- 
ways felt  greatly  delighted,  on  o\ir  arrival  at  the  camping-ground, 
to  stretch  myself  at  full  length  on  the  clean  sand,  the  softness 
of  which  makes  one  feel  in  no  want  of  a  couch. 

June  8ih.  Having  encamped  at  a  rather  late  hour,  we  did  not 
start  so  early  as  usual,  and  halted,  after  a  march  of  about  eight 
miles,  on  a  ground  ahnost  entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  but,  what 
seemed  very  remarkable,  soaked  by  the  rain  of  the  previous  day, 
and  affording  another  and  still  stronger  proof  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  opinion  which  had  hitherto  been  entertained  of  this  whole 
tract  never  being  fertilized  by  the  rains.  The  soil  also  was  ftdl 
of  the  footprints  of  the  "bagr-el-wihesh,"  Antelope  buhalis,  which, 
being  pursued  by  the  sportsmen  of  A'gadem  and  Dfbbela,  had 
evidently  sought  a  reftige  in  this  region. 

Having  from  hence  made  a  stretch  of  about  ten  miles  in  the 
afternoon,  and  halted  for  nearly  four  hours  at  sunset,  we  started  • 
again  for  a  wearisome  night's  march,  deviating  very  considerably 
from  our  former  track ;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  milfe,  the  latter  part  over  a  difficult  range  of  sand- 
hills, we  reached  in  the  morning  the  well  of  Zaw-kura  in  a  dread- 
fully-fatigued state,  and  with  the  loss  of  four  camels;  but  it  was 
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cheering  to  find  that  the  locality — a  vale  richly  adorned  with  si- 
wak,  or  Capparis  sodata^  afforded  some  relief  not  only  to  the  body, 
but  even  to  the  mind.  We  here  met  with  at  smdl  caravan  of 
Tebu,  natives  of  the  very  ancient  village  of  A'gherim  or  A'ghram, 
the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,*  and 
which  lies  three  days  northwest  from  here  by  way  of  Yliwi  Be- 
ing on  their  road  to  B6mu,  they  were  anxious  to  exchange  their 
camels  for  mine,  the  latter  being  accustomed  to  lie  climate  of 
B6mu,  whither  they  were  going.  Such  an  exchange  is  certainly 
advisable  to  travelers  proceeding  in  either  direction,  in  the  event 
of  the  animals  of  each  party  being  equally  good ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  wanted  too  badly  the  few  camels  which  had  wiliistood  the 
fatigue,  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  these  people  were  too  poor  to 
allow  me  to  accept  their  offer,  and,  in  consequence,  they  had  to 
load  the  five  horses  which  they  had  with  them  with  water-skins. 
These  people  gave  us  the  important  information  that  the  ghazzia 
of  the  Tawarek  had  returned  ftx)m  Tib&ti,  having  made  only  a 
small  booty  of  forty  camels  and  thirty  slaves,  on  account  of  the 
Tebu  having  been  on  their  guard,  although  they  threatened  to  re- 
turn at  some  future  period.  We  remained  here  the  following  day, 
enjoying  the  repose  of  which  we  stood  so  much  in  need.  A  strong 
wind  had  been  blowing  all  night,  but  the  heat,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  reached  its  usual  elevation  of  108°  in  the  best  shade. 

Monday^  June  lllh.  We  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  winding 
round  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  considerable  mountain  group 
to  which  the  vale  is  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  having  on  our 
right  sandy  downs.  Just  at  the  spot  where  we  left  the  small 
oasis,  knowp  to  the  traders  of  the  desert  as  Zaw-kanwa,  on  our 
left,  we  fell  in  with  the  footsteps  of  a  small  party,  when,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  marauders,  we  followed  them  up  for  a  while,  till 
we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  they  were  people  in  search  of  a 
runaway  slave.  Pursuing  then  our  march  altogether  about  six- 
teen miles,  we  halted  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  started 
again  at  midnight,  and,  afl;er  a  march  of  fourteen  miles,  reached 
Muskatenu,  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  oasis  of  Kawar,  although 
nothing  but  an  inconsiderable  shallow  depression,  fiill  of  marl  and 
alum. 

Although  the  heat  was  greater  than  usual,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicating as  much  as  110°,  we  started  with  great  alacfttjr  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, as  we  were  now  approaching  the  seats  of  Tebu  power  and 
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civilization  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  nature  has  provided 
this  little  fertile  spot  in  order  to  fecilitate  intercourse  between 
distant  nations.  However,  several  sandy  ridges  opposed  them- 
selves to  our  progress  before  we  reached  the  real  beginning  of  the 
valley,  at  the  western  foot  of  a  large  and  broad-topped  rocky 
mound ;  but  the  sand  was  not  so  deep  as  I  had  been  led  by  the 
description  of  other  people  to  expect  Here  the  scenery  became 
highly  interesting,  the  verdant  ground — where  small  patches  of 
the  grass  called  "  ghedeb"  and  vegetables  were  sown,  surrounded 
by  slight  fences  of  palm  bushes — ^being  overtopped  by  handsome 
groups  of  palm-trees ;  and  cheered  as  I  felt  by  this  spectacle,  after 
the  dreary  march  which  we  had  made,  I  could  not  grudge  my 
people  a  few  shots  of  powder.  But  while  our  friends,  the  Daza 
salt-traders,  encamped  at  the  very  thickest  grove,  where  the  di- 
lapidated town  of  Bilma  is  situated,  we  ourselves  entered  a  dreary 
salt-pan,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  farther  on,  near  a  miserable 
little  village  called  Kalala,  without  the  ornament  or  shade  of  a 
single  tree.  Moreover,  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it  was  only 
witih  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  pitch  the  tent ; 
and  having  no  wood  wherewith  to  cook  a  supper,  a  small  hospi- 
table gift  from  our  friend  K6I0,  consisting  first  in  a  dish  of  fresh 
dates,  and  afterward  in  a  mess  of  cooked  pudding,  proved  very 
acceptable.  The  miserable  hamlet,  besides  a  few  hovels  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  fix)m  the  ground,  contained  only  the  ruins  of 
a  mosque,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  magazine  for  salt. 

Our  stay  here'  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  toward  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  gale  arose,  against  which 
this  open  tract  offered  not  the  slightest  protection ;  but  I  amused 
myself  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  salt-pits,  in  the  high  mounds  of 
rubbish  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  our  encampment.  I 
was  highly  interested  in  the  very  peculiar  character  which  they 
presented,  the  pits  forming  small  quadrangular  basins  of  about 
four  or  five  yards  in  diameter,  deeply  cut  into  the  rock,  where  all 
the  saltish  substance  contained  in  the  ground  collects,  and  is 
thence  obtained  by  pouring  this  water,  impregnated  with  salt, 
into  moulds  of  clay,  of  the  shape  which  I  have  described  in  my 
notice  of  the  salt-trade,*  in  that  part  of  my  journey  where  I  was 
myself  traveling  in  the  company  of  the  salt-traders  of  A'sben. 
The  salt,  filtering  through  the  sides  of  the  mound,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  long  icicles.    Biit  at  present  only  a  small  quantity  of 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  892. 
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prepared  salt  was  lying  here,  the  season  for  the  Kfl-owl  to  carry- 
it  away  being  some  months  later,  when  this  tract  must  present  a 
very  different  aspect,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  activi- 
ty ;  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  if  Mr.  Overweg 
had  been  able  to  visit  the  place  at  such  a  season,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. 

It  was  also  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest,  that  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  thermometer  indicated 
107^  8'  in  the  best  shade  I  could  find,  we  had  a  slight  shower,  al- 
though this  whole  region  has  been  set  down  as  an  entirely  rain- 
less zone.  My  camels  being  greatly  reduced,  and  several  of  them 
of  little  value,  I  exchanged  the  two  worst  among  them  for  one  be- 
longing to  the  Daza,  our  former  fellow-travelers,  who,  being  bent 
upon  staying  here  a  few  days  brfore  they  undertook  Iheir  home- 
journey  to  B6mu,  were  thus  enabled  to  wait  until  the  animals 
had  recruited  their  strength. 

June  14^.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  we  continued  our  journey  northward  along  the  Wadi 
Elawar,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  H^neri-teg6,  valley  of  the 
Teg6  or  Teda,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  having  the  steep  rocky 
clif^  which  at  times  formed  picturesque  platforms,  at  about  three 
miles  distance  on  our  right  Meanwhile  the  country  became  beau- 
tifully wooded  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  numerous  travelers 
attested  a  certain  degrep  of  industry  in  this  curious  abode  of  men 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles, 
where  the  valley  became  contracted  by  a  lower  rocky  ridge  cross- 
ing it,  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  palm  grove,  with  a  number 
(rf  draw-wells,  or  "  khittatfr,"  where  every  kind  of  vegetable  might 
be  easily  raised.  The  ground  produced  "  aghiil"  and  "  molukMa," 
or  OoTchorm  oltiorius,  and  was  surrounded  by  high  sandy  downs, 
while  at  some  distance  eastward  a  village  is  situated  of  the  name 
of  E'ggir.  Having  halted  here  for  about  five  hours,  we  pursued 
our  journey,  the  strip  of  trees  closely  approaching  the  rocky  cliff, 
and  aft«r  a  march  of  three  miles,  left  on  our  right  the  village  E'm- 
i-maddama,  and  farther  on,  that  called  Shemfdderu,  lying  partly 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  cliffe  on  our  right 
Having  then  left  a  small  isolated  grove  of  date-trees  on  the  same 
side,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  of  Dirki;  and 
traversing  the  gro^e  where  the  fruit  was  just  ripening,  we  ap- 
proached the  dilapidated  wall  of  the  town,  which  presented  a  very 
poor  spectacle,  and  then  kept  between  it  and  the  offensive  salt- 
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pool  on  our  right,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  This  town, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  insignificance,  has  a  name  all  over  the 
desert,  was  of  some  importance  to  me,  from  the  feet  of  its  contain- 
ing the  only  blacksmith  in  the  whole  of  this  oasis,  whom  I  wanted 
to  prepare  for  me  a  double  set  of  strong  shoes  for  each  of  my  horses, 
as  we  had  a  very  stony  tract  to  traverse  beyond  this  oasis.  He 
promised  to  make  them,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  ns  at  A^hentim- 
ma,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  thus  was  the  cause  of  my 
losing  one  of  my  horses  in  that  difficult  tract  Having  passed  the 
villages  of  T^imami  and  Elfji,  we  reached  the  town  of  A'sheniim- 
ma,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  these  Tebu,  situated  on  a  lower 
terrace  formed  by  a  gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  diflfe,  and 
encamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  an  isolated  group  of 
sandstone  rock,  round  which  the  moisture  collects  in  large  hol- 
lows, scarcely  a  foot  below  the  surfece  of  the  gravel.  All  around, 
a  rather  thin  grove  of  date-trees  spreads  out;  &rther  westward 
there  are  the  two  salt  lakes  mentioned  by  the  members  of  the  for- 
mer expedition. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  into  the  town  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
chiei^  whose  name  is  M^-Bakr.  The  place,  which  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  Arab  geographers  from  an  early  date,  con- 
sists of  about  120  cottages,  built  with  rough  stones,  and  scattered 
about  on  the  slope,  besides  a  few  yards  erected  with  palm  branches. 
The  cottages  are  very  low,  and  covered  in  with  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  A  solitary  conical  hut^  like  those  of  Su- 
dan, was  likewise  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  stone  houses  exhibited 
a  greater  degree  of  industry  by  its  whitewashing,  but  the  residence 
of  the  chief  was  not  distinguished  in  any  way.  The  latter,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Maina,  was  a  man  of  advanced  age  and  respect- 
able behavior.  At  the  time  of  our  entrance  he  was  squatted  on 
fresh  white  sand  in  front  of  his  "  diggel,"  placed  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber or  segffe.  He  received  my  present  (which  consisted  of  a  black 
tobe,  two  tiirkedfs,  and  a  haram,  worth  altogether  about  four  Span- 
ish dollars)  kindly,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  I  might  get  sfrfely 
over  the  tract  before  me,  if  I  did  not  lose  any  time  by  a  longer 
delay.  Meanwhile  a  Tebu  merchant  who  was  present  gave  me 
the  very  doubtful  information  that  the  people  of  Tawat  paid  to 
the  French  an  annual  tribute  of  60,000  dollars.  The  inhabitants 
of  A'shemimma  and  of  the  neighboring  places  are  very  diffetently 
situated  fit^m  those  of  Dfrki  and  Bilma,  for  the  latter,  on  account 
of  their  being  the  medium  of  communication  in  the  salt  trade,  are 
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respected  by  the  Tawarek,  for  whom  they  prepare  that  article,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  do  not  plunder  them  even  when  they  meet 
them  in  the  desert.  Nay,  they  even  protect  them,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  former  part  of  my  journey,  so  that  merchants  fix)m 
Dfrki  and  Bilma  were  proceeding  to  Hausa  by  way  of  A'sben. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  places,  on  the  contrary,  such  as 
A'sheniimma,  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  oppression  from  the  for- 
mer, and  even  run  the  risk  of  being  slain  by  them  when  met  alone. 
With  regard  to  the  Tebu  in  general,  I  have  already  spoken  re- 
peatedly about  their  intimate  connection  with  the  Kaniiri  race, 
and  have  enumerated  the  names  of  the  sections  of  their  tribe,  so 
far  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  shall  say  more 
on  the  subject  of  their  language  in  a  preface  to  my  vocabularies. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  but  easily  to  be  explained,  that  the  great- 
est heat  which  I  experienced  in  the  desert  was  in  this  valley,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  rising  daily  to  be- 
tween 110°  and  112°. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  I  enjoyed  the  scen- 
ery of  the  locality  extremely,  and  made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  also  desired  Corporal  Church, 
who,  as  I  have  stated  above,  was  in  my  company,  and  who  felt 
assured  that  Captain  Clapperton  had  indicated  the  mountain  chain 
on  the  west  by  mistake,  to  ascend  the  slope  of  the  chain  above 
A'sheniinuna,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  that  meritorious 
traveler  had  not  been  misled  in  such  a  strange  manner.  With 
the  aid  of  my  tel^cope,  he  discovered  in  the  far  distance  to  the 
west  a  chain  bordering  the  valley  in  that  direction.  This  breadth 
of  the  valley  is  even  indicated  by  the  distance  intervening  between 
A'gherim  and  Fashi  on  the  one  side,  and  Bilma  and  Dirki  on  the 
other. 

It  was  the  holiday  of  the  Afd  el  fotr,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  town  celebrated  the  day  by  a  religious  procession,  in 
which  there  figured  even  as. many  as  ten  horses,  and  a  few  rounds 
of  powder  were  fired.  The  petty  chief  also  sent  me  a  holiday  dish, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  macaroni  made  of  millet,  with  a  porridge 
of  beans.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  that 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  any  traveler  who  pursues  this  road,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tebu  country  esteem  nothing  more  highly, 
nay,  scarcely  value  any  thing  at  all,  except  dried  fish,  the  stink- 
ing "  biini,"  and  that  he  may  starve  with  all  sorts  of  treasures  in 
his  bags  unless  he  be  possessed  of  this  article.    I  myself  was  even 
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obliged  to  buy  the  grass  or  ghedeb  (of  which  I  stood  in  need  for 
my  camels)  with  dried  fish,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  laid  in 
a  greater  supply  of  this  article  in  Barruwa. 

Monday^  June  Vllh,  Before  setting  out,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
pay  another  visit  and  bid  farewell  formally  to  Mai-Bakr,  as  I  was 
anxious,  unprotected  as  I  was,  to  secure  my  rear.  I  then  follow- 
ed my  camels,  and  having  crossed  two  defiles,  formed  by  project- 
ing cliflfe,  which  interrupt  the  valley,  reached,  after  a  march  of 
seven  miles,  the  town  of  Anikfmma,  situated  at  the  side  of  an  iso- 
lated promontory  projecting  from,  the  cliffs,  which  form  here  a 
sort  of  wide  recess,  and  encamped  at  the  border  of  the  palm  grove, 
when  I  immediately  received  some  hospitable  treatment  from  my 
friend  K6I0,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.  This  is  the  modem 
road  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time,  the  town  of  Kisbi,  or 
rather  Q^zibi,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and 
along  which  the  former  mission  passed,  being  at  present  deserted. 
This  road  led*  in  former  times  by  Kisbi  to  Azandres.  But,  al- 
though we  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner  in  this  place,  I  did 
not  like  to  lose  any  time,  but  was  anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to 
A'nay,  the  northernmost  town  in  the  valley  of  Kawar,  in  order 
to  prepare  myself  there,  without  the  least  delay,  for  that  second 
great  station  of  my  desert  journey,  which  I  had  to  traverse  quite 
by  myself  as  my  friend  K6I0  was  to  stay  behind,  and  was  not 
going  to  undertake  the  journey  for  a  month  or  so.  I  recommend- 
ed to  him  my  freed  slave  'Othman,  who  had  remained  behind,  as 
he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Guinea-worm.  K6I0, 
however,  accompanied  me  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  together  with  a  Tebu  from  Tib&ti  of  the  name  of  Maina 
Dadak6re,  who  had  recently  been  plundered  of  all  his  property 
by  the  Tawarek.  The  distance  fit)m  Aniklmma  to  A'nay  is  not 
very  great,  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  site  of  A'nay  is  very 
pecuhar,  as  may  be  seen  fix)m  the  description  given  by  the  former 
expedition,*  who  were  greatiy  struck  by  its  singular  appearance, 
although  tiie  view  which  they  have  given  of  the  locality  is  far 
from  being  correct  The  first  thing  which  I  had  to  do  here  was 
to  endeavor,  by  means  of  dollars,  cloves,  and  the  remnant  of  dried 
fish  which  I  still  had  left,  to  procure  as  large  a  supply  of  ghedeb 
as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  my  camels  through  this  trying  jour- 
ney, as  my  only  safety  with  my  small  band  of  people  consisted  in 
the  greatest  speed.    It  was  very  unlucky  for  me  that  the  black- 

*  J>enliam  and  CUpperton*s  Trayels,.  p.  17. 
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smith  of  Dfrki  broke  his  word  in  not  bringing  up  the  shoes  for 
my  horses,  a  ciroomstance  which  would  have  been  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences  if  I  had  been  attacked  on  the  road, 
as  both  my  horses  became  lame. 

Ihiesdayj  June  18th.  Having  prepared  every  thing  in  the  fote- 
noon,  we  set  out  on  our  lonely  and  dangerous  journey  with  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  and  after  a  march  of  little  less  than  two  miles  emerged 
from  the  valley,  or  h^nderi,  through  a  rocky  defile.  We  then 
gradually  ascended  the  higher  level  of  the  desert  plain,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  stretch  of  about  sixteai  miles,  we  encamped.  Having 
kept  strict  watch,  as  it  was  not  improbable  that  some  people  might 
have  followed  us,  we  started  again  at  an  early  hour,  long  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  and,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  reach- 
ed I'ggeba  (Denham's  Ikbar),  a  shallow  depression  at  the  western 
foot  of  a  mountain,  clothed  with  some  herbage,  and  adorned  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  diim  palms.  The  well  here  afforded  a  supply 
of  the  most  delicious  water.  However,  the  locality  was  too  un- 
safe for  our  small  troop  to  make  here  a  long  stay,  it  being  fre- 
quently visited  by  predatory  expeditions.  We  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon  along  the  western  road, 
by  way  of  Sfggedim,  which  has  been  laid  down  very  erroneously 
by  the  former  expedition,  they  probably  not  having  taken  the 
accurate  distances  and  directions  of  this  route,  as  they  relied  upon 
the  direct  track,  which  they  had  traced  with  accuracy.  This  road 
is  called  "Nefisa  seghlra,"  from  a  defile  or  "thniye''  which  we 
crossed  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  our  starting-point 
About  ten  miles  beyond  we  encamped,  and  reached  the  next 
morning,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles  more,  over  a  beautiful 
gravelly  flat,  and  crossing  the  track  of  a  small  caravan  of  asses 
coming  from  Brabu,  the  beginning  of  the  oasis  of  Slggedim, 
stretching  out  at  the  western  foot  of  a  considerable  mountain 
group,  the  direction  of  which  is  fix)m  east  to  west,  and  well  wood- 
ed with  diim  palms,  date-trees,  and  with  gerredh,  or  Mimosa 
Nihiica,  The  ground,  which  is  richly  overgrown  with  seb6t,  in 
several  places  shows  an  incrustation  of  salt.  We  halted  for  the 
midday  hours,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  farther  on,  near  the  well, 
as  we  could  not  afford  to  make  any  long  stay  here.  The  place 
was  at  present  quite  deserted,  but  I  was  told  that  about  a  month 
later  in  the  season  people  occasionally  take  up  their  temporary 
residence  here,  and  a  few  isolated  stone  dwellings  on  a  projecting 
cliff  testified  to  the  occasional  presence  of  settlers. 
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From  hence  we  reached,  in  an  afternoon's  and  a  long  morning's 
march  of  altogether  nearly  thirty-four  miles,  the  shallow  vale  of 
Jehaya  (Denham's  Izhya)  or  Yat  We  were  in  a  sad  state,  as  be- 
sides being  exhausted  by  fatigue,  we  were  almost  totally  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  the  sand  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  smaller  strip 
of  vegetation  on  the  west  side  of  the  rocky  eminences  which  dotted 
this  country  had  already  some  time  previously  led  us  to  hope  that 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  otir  march ;  but  when  at  length  we 
had  gained  the  spot,  we  found  the  vale,  with  its  rich  growth  of 
herbage,  very  refreshing,  and  men  as  well  as  wiimals  had  an  op- 
portunity of  recruiting  their  strength  a  little. 

c7u72€  22d  The  horse  which  the  sheikh  had  given  me  being 
quite  lame,  I  wanted  to  mount  the  only  one  of  the  camels  which 
seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  such  a  burden  in  addition  to  its 
load,  but  it  refused  to  rise  with  me,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  to 
mount  the  donkey-like  nag  which  the  Sultan  of  S6koto  had  given 
me,  my  servant  going  on  foot  It  is  certainly  very  difScult  to 
carry  horses  through  this  frightful  desert  with  limited  means,  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  small  party  to  have  a  horse  or 
two  with  them,  in  order  to  scour  the  country  to  see  whether  all 
be  right,  and  to  make  a  spirited  attack  or  to  pursue  the  robbers 
in  case  of  a  theft  having  been  committed. 

Having  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  little  more 
than  eighteen  miles,  we  traversed  early  the  next  morning  a  nar- 
row defile,  inclosed  between  rocky  heights  on  both  sides,  in  a  very 
stony  tract  of  country,  and  halted,  aft«r  a  march  of  about  twelve 
miles,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mountain  group  Tfggera-n-ddm- 
ma,  where  the  boundary  is  formed  between  Fezzan  and  the  inde- 
pendent Tebu  country,  by  a  valley  clothed  with  a  good  profusion 
of  herbage  and  a  few  talha-trees  just  in  flower.  From  here  we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  more,  the  well  of  Mafiaras, 
the  southernmost  well  of  Fezz&n,  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  we  felt  induced,  notwithstanding  the  danger  from  the  E'fad- 
aye,  to  allow  ourselves  and  the  animals  a  day  and  a  half's  repose ; 
I  myself  being  particularly  in  want  of  a  little  rest,  as  I  had  been 
suffering  a  great  deal  from  rheimiatism  for  the  last  few  days.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  well  contained  so  little  water  that  it  required 
an  enormous  time  to  water  the  animals  and  to  fill  our  skins.  The 
vale  was  pleasantly  adorned  with  a  good  number  of  fine  talha- 
trees,  and  there  was  even  one  isolated  dum  palm,  while  of  anoth- 
er one  nothing  but  the  trunk  was  remaining.    Although  we  had 
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advanced  so  mucli  toward  the  north,  we  did  not  yet  feel  the  slight- 
est decrease  in  the  temperature,  and  the  thermometer  all  this  time, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  constantly  indicated  109®. 

This  is  the  southern  well  of  the  name  of  Mafiiras,  while  the 
northern  spot  of  the  same  name,  where  Mr.  Vogel  made  his  as- 
tronomical observation,  is  about  nineteen  miles  farther  to  the 
north.  We  did  not  pass  the  latter  till  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  when,  stretchiifg  over  an  open  desert  flat,  a  real  hairror 
or  "  meraye,"  the  exhaustion  of  our  animals  became  ftdly  appa- 
rent, so  that  just  in  the  very  place  where  a  small  Tebu  caravan, 
which  had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  had  left  behind  one  of  their 
camels,  we  also  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  camel  upon  whose 
strength  we  had  hitherto  placed  our  chief  reliance. 

About  eleven  miles  beyond  the  northern  well  Maferas,  we  halt- 
ed during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  spot  entirely  destitute  of  herb- 
age, and  made  another  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  the  well-known  mound  of  Faja,  along  which  the  road 
leads  to  Tib^i,  at  some  distance  on  our  right.  In  order  to  re- 
cruit liie  strength  of  the  camels  we  gave  them  a  good  supper  of 
dates,  ground-nuts,  and  millet,  so  that  each  of  the  poor  animals, 
according  to  his  habits  and  national  taste,  could  pick  out  what 
was  most  palatable  to  him. 

Jum  27th.  A  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  the 
well  "  El  ATunar,"  or  "  MAddema,"  in  an  open  desert  country, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large,  imposing  mountain  group,  and 
distinguished  by  a  great,  profusion  of  khAreb  or  kaye,  the  whole 
ground  being  overgrown  with  "  handal"  or  colocynth,  and  strew- 
ed with  bones.  Here  we  passed  an  excessively  hot  day,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  114°  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
best  shade  I  could  find,  and  105®  at  sunset,  it  remaining  extreme- 
ly hot  the  whole  night,  till  after  midnight,  when  a  heavy  gale 
arose.  Nature  here  showed  some  animation,  and  beetles  were  in 
extraordinary  numbers ;  we  also  beheld  here  a  herd  of  gazelles, 
but  no  beast  of  prey. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  started  with  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and,  after  proceeding  for  about  ten  miles, 
reached  a  valley  tolerably  well  provided  with  talha-trees  and 
overgrown  with  dry  herbage.  We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the 
whole  day,  in  order  to  give  the  camels  a  feed,  as  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremity :  we  had  also  to  provide  ourselves 
with  wood  and  water.    But^  although  we  staid  here  till  the  fore- 
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noon  of  the  following  day,  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles 
when  we  lost  another  of  our  camels,  and  thus  were  obliged  to  halt 
earlier  than  we  intended.  In  order  to  retrieve  this  loss  we  start- 
ed before  midnight,  and  marching  the  whole  night,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-four  miles,  and  making  cmly  a  short  halt  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  30th 
close  to  the  well  "  El  War"  or  "  Temmi,"  having  entered  the  nar- 
row winding  glen  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  mass 
itself  although  caravans  in  general  encamp  at  its  opening.  We 
remained  here  the  following  morning,  when  I  found  shelter  fix)m 
the  sun  in  the  cave  where  the  water  collects,  which  is  of  a  cool 
and  pleasant  character,  a  heavy  gale  which  had  sprung  up  the 
previous  evening  continuing  all  the  while.  But  we  had  no  time 
to  tarry  here,  this  being  the  worst  and  most  fiitiguing  part  of  our 
journey.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason 
to  wonder  how  Mr.  Vogel  made  no  observation  during  the  whole 
of  this  journey,  comprising  a  tract  of  three  degrees  and  a  hal£ 

Having  filled  our  water-skins  and  watered  the  animals  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  before  noon,  and  made  a  stretch  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Startmg  then  again  at  midnight,  and  marching  twenty 
miles,  only  halting  about  four  hours  at  noon,  we  encamped  at 
night,  but  halted  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we 
marched  about  fift;een  miles,  and  again  halted  for  the  heat  of  the 
day.  On  this  march  we  passed  a  very  rugged  passage  called 
"  Thnfye  e'  seghfra,"  where  the  rocks  were  rippled  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  like  the  water.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
an  intense  d^ree  of  heat  for  some  time,  we  felt  it  very  cold  this 
morning  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  indicating  68°,  which  was 
certainly  a  great  difference,  it  having  been  81°  the  preceding 
morning. 

July  ScL  Again  we  started,  a  little  aft;er  midnight,  and  having 
passed,  early  in  the  mormng,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  long 
delay,  the  rugged  sandy  passage  called  "  Thnfye  el  keblra,"  we 
halted,  aftier  a  march  of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  having  accom- 
plished only  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  I  felt  greatly  ex- 
hausted, and  I  was  the  more  sensible  of  fatigue,  as  I  had  a  long 
march  before  me,  the  well  being  still  distant;  and  after  a  most 
toilsome  and  wearisome  stretch  of  more  than  eighteen  miles,  with 
numerous  delays,  and  several  difficult  passages  over  the  sand-hills, 
we  reached  the  well  "M&heru,"  which  is  notorious  on  account  of 
the  number  of  bones  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  by  which  it  is  sur- 
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rounded.  The  water  of  this  well,  which  is  five  fiathoms  in  depth, 
is  generally  considered  of  good  quahty,  notwithstanding  the  rem- 
nant of  human  bones  which  are  constantly  driven  into  it  by  the 
gale;  but  at  present  it  was  rather  dirty.  The  whole  country 
around  presents  a  very  remarkable  spectacle,  especially  the  tract 
closely  bordering  on  Ihe  well  to  the  north,  and  which,  in  a  rather 
mahciously  witty  manner,  has  been  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Dendal 
Ghaladfma"  ("  the  Promenade  of  the  Minister").  It  would  form  a 
good  study  for  a  painter  experienced  in  water  colors,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  features  in  a  pencil  sketch. 

But  not  even  here  were  we  enabled  to  grant  ourselves  the 
slightest  repose,  only  staying  long  enough  to  take  in  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and  to  slaughter  one  of  our  camels,  which  was 
totally  unfit  to  proceed.  Having  made  this  day  about  eighteen 
miles,  we  reached  the  following  day,  after  a  moderate  march  of 
fix)m  nineteen  to  twenty  miles,  the  southernmost  solitary  date- 
grove  of  Fezzan.  Here  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  small 
caravan  of  Tebu,  comprising  a  few  very  respectable  men,  who 
brought  us  the  latest  news  firom  Miirzuk,  where  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  the  gentleman  who  had  so 
kindly  escorted  me  out  of  Tripoli  more  than  five  years  previous- 
ly, was  awaiting  me,  and  that  the  very  governor  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Fezzan  during  our  first  stay 
there  had  a  few  days  before  again  been  reinstalled  in  that  office. 

July  6th.  This  was  an  important  day  in  my  journey,  as,  having 
performed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  tids  wearisome  desert 
march,  I  reached  Teg^rri  or  Tej^rri,  the  first  outlying  inhabited 
place  of  Fezzan.  The  village,  although  very  small  in  itself^  with 
its  towering  walls,  the  view  of  which  burst  suddenly  upon  us 
through  the  date-grove,  made  a  most  pleasing  impression,,  and  I 
could  not  prevent  my  people  jBx>m  expressing  their  delight  in 
having  successfully  accomplished  the  by  no  means  contemptible 
feat  of  traversing  this  desert  tract  with  so  small  a  band  by  firing 
a  good  number  of  shots.  In  consequence  of  this  demonstration, 
the  whole  population  of  the  little  town  came  out  to  salute  and 
congratulate  me  on  having  traversed  this  infested  desert  tract 
without  any  accident  But  that  was  the  only  advantage  that  we 
reaped  from  having  reached  a  place  of  settled  habitation ;  and 
having  taken  up  our  encampment  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
kasr,  among  the  date-trees,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing even  the  slightest  luxury,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  was  at 
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length  able  to  obtain  a  single  fowl  and  a  few  measures  of  dates. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  our  staying  here  and  allow- 
ing the  animals  a  little  rest,  but  we  were  obliged  to  push  on  with- 
out delay  to  the  village  of  Madnisa.  But  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  that  place  in  the  evening  of  the  8th,  having 
lost  another  camel  and  one  of  my  horses ;  and  of  the  animals 
which  remained  to  me,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  Madnisa  an- 
other, while  I  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  couple  of  camels  to  car- 
ry my  luggage  to  Miirzuk. 

This  was  the  native  place  of  my  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  who  had 
served  me  for  nearly  five  years  (with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  I  granted  him  in  order  to  see  his  wife  and 
children)  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  while  his  conduct  had  proved 
almost  unexceptionable ;  and,  of  course,  he  was  dehghted  to  see 
his  fiimily  again.  Besides  a  good  breakfast  and  a  couple  of  fowls 
with  which  he  treated  me,  he  made  me  also  a  present  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  which  caused  me  no  little  delight  as  a  most  unusual 
treat  However,  being  anxious  to  get  over  this  desert  tract,  I 
started  a  little  after  noon  the  same  day,  and  met  at  the  village  of 
Bakhfl,  about  six  miles  beyond,  a  Tebu  caravan,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  courier  from  Ktikawa,  who  had  found  an  excuse 
in  the  state  of  the  country  to  remain  absent  on  his  mission  to 
Murzuk  nine  months,  instead  of  having  retraced  his  steps  directly 
to  his  own  country.  About  four  miles  farther  on  we  reached  Gb- 
tr6n,  consisting  of  narrow  groups  lying  closely  together,  and  by 
the  fringe  of  its  date-grove  contrasting  very  prettily  with  the 
sandy  waste  around. 

Here  also  we  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  relatives  of  an- 
other servant,  who  was  glad  to  have  reached  his  home ;  and  we 
encamped  the  following  day  at  Dekir,  where  we  had  some  trouble 
first  in  finding  and  then  in  digging  out  the  well,  which  was  entire- 
ly filled  up  with  sand.  In  two  very  long  days'  stretches  from 
here,  the  first  including  a  night's  march,  we  reached  the  well,  two 
miles  and  a  half  this  side  of  the  village  Bedan,  when  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Warrington  was  encamped  five  miles  beyond,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yes^. 

Saturday,  July  ISth,  Having  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  we 
proceeded  cheerfiiUy  through  the  poor  plantation,  scattered  thinly 
over  a  soil  deeply  impregnated  with  salt,  and  fired  a  few  shots  on 
approaching  the  comfortable  tent  of  my  friend.  I  could  not  but 
feel  deeply  afifected  when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  again  found 

Vol.  in.— R  r 
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myself  in  friendly  tands,  and  witliin  the  reach  of  European  com- 
forts. Having  moved  on  a  little  in  the  afternoon  to  a  more  pleas- 
ant spot,  we  entered  Miirzuk  the  following  morning,  and  were 
most  honorably  received  by  a  great  many  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, including  an  officer  of  the  basha,  who  had  come  out  a  great 
distance  to  meet  us. 

Thus  I  had  again  reached  this  place,  where,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, all  dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  supposed  to  have 
ceased.  But  such  was  not  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government,  a  very 
serious  revolution  had  broken  out  among  the  more  independent 
tribes  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  extending  fix)m  the  Jebel  over 
the  whole  of  Gurian,  and  spreading  farther  and  farther,  cutting 
off  all  intercourse,  and  making  my  retreat  very  difficult.  The 
instigator  of  this  revolution  was  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Gh6ma, 
who,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  many  years  before, 
had,  through  the  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  from  confinement  in  Trebizond.  This  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance caused  me  a  little  longer  delay  in  Miirzuk  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  allowed  myself,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  proceed 
on  my  journey ;  nevertheless,  I  staid  only  six  days. 

Having  some  preparations  to  make  for  this  last  stage  of  my 
march,  I  had  thus  full  opportunity  of  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
mense difference  in  the  prices  of  provisions  between  this  outlying 
oasis  of  Northern  Africa  and  Negroland,  especially  Kiikawa,  and 
for  the  little  supply  which  I  wanted  for  my  journey  from  here  to 
Tripoli  I  had  to  pay  as  much  as  100  makhbubs.  Besides  procur- 
ing here  my  necessary  supplies  for  the  road,  my  chief  business 
was  in  discharging  some  of  my  servants,  and  more  particularly 
Mohammed  el  Gatrdni,  whose  fidelity  I  have  mentioned  before. 
I  added  to  the  small  remainder  of  his  salary  which  I  still  owed 
him  the  stipulated  present  of  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  which  I  would 
willingly  have  doubled  if  I  had  had  the  means,  as  he  well  de- 
served it,  for  it  is  only  with  the  most  straightforward  conduct  and 
with  a  generous  reward  that  a  European  traveler  will  be  able  to 
make  his  way  in  these  regions. 

As  for  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  arrangement 
of  the  basha,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  discharged, 
and  who  were  returning  home,  should  travel  in  my  company, 
seemed  rather  of  doubtful  effect,  as  such  a  company,  while  it  af- 
forded a  little  more  security  in  certain  tracts,  could  not  fail  to 
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turn  against  myself  the  disposition  of  the  native  population  in 
those  districts  where  the  revolt  against  the  Turkish  government 
was  a  popular  movement ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  it  to 
circumstances  to  (Jecide  how  I  should  make  my  way  out  of  these 
difficulties.  The  basha  for  some  time  thought  that  the  only  safe 
course  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  turn  my  steps  toward  Ben- 
Ghazi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  revolted  district  altogether ;  but  such 
apian  seemed  very  objectionable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great- 
er distance  and  expense  of  this  road,  as  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Arabs  of  that  region,  who,  if  the  revolution  should 
prove  successful,  would  certainly  not  lose  a  moment  in  following 
the  example  of  their  brethren. 

July  20th.  I  left  the  town  of  Miirzuk  in  the  afternoon,  and  en- 
camped in  the  plantation,  and  the  next  day  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance toward  Sheggwa,  where  Mr.  Warrington  took  leave  of  me. 
Halting  then  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  near  the 
village  of  Del^m,  and  making  a  good  stretch  in  the  evening  and 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  we  reached  Ghodwa,  with  its  pret- 
ty plantation  and  its  many  remains  of  former  well-being.  Start- 
ing again  in  the  afternoon,  and  making  a  long  stretch  during  the 
night,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  at  the 
border  of  the  plantation  of  Sebha,  some  twenty  years  ago  the  res- 
idence of  the  chief  of  the  Welad  Slunan.  Here  we  staid  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  order  to  obtain  some  rest  The  heat  all  this  time 
was  very  considerable,  and  the  thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  an  average,  indicated  from  110°  to  112°. 

July  2Qth.  A  march  of  fi-om  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles  brought 
us  from  Sebha  to  the  small  town  of  Temahint,  and  we  encamped 
a  little  beyond  the  well,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  camels,  belong- 
ing to  a  camp  of  Arabs,  was  being  watered.  I  was  greatly  pester- 
ed during  my  halt  by  a  number  of  Welad  Slfman,  who  were  anx- 
ious for  information  with  regard  to  their  relations  in  Kanem,  and 
greedy  for  some  presents. 

Making  a  short  halt  in  the  evening,  and  starting  a  little  after 
midnight,  we  encamped  the  following  day  near  Zfghcn.  Here  I 
had  to  hire  fresh  camels  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  there- 
fore did  not  set  out  again  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
when,  through  the  barren  desert  tract  by  O'm  el  'abld,  and  by  a 
very  rugged  mountainous  passage,  we  reached  the  important, 
town  of  S6kna  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August. 

Here  the  difficulties  of  my  journey,  in  consequence  of  thfe  rev- 
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olutionary  state  of  the  province,  increased,  and,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation with  some  friends  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended, 
the  only  possible  way  of  proceeding  was  fomid  to  be  that  of  leav- 
ing the  usual  track  by  way  of  Bonjem  altogether,  and  taking  an 
entirely  different  road  by  a  series  of  valleys  lying  farther  west, 
the  road  by  Ben-Ghazi  also  having  been  found  impracticable. 
S<5kna,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  interesting  place,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  mercantile  activity  and  its  fine  plantations 
of  date  and  other  fruit-trees,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  stUl  retain  a  distinct  idiom  of  the  Berber  lan- 
guage ;*  but  at  the  present  moment,  on  accoimt  of  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  commimication  with  the  coast,  the  price  of  provis- 
ions was  very  high,  and  the  natives  scarcely  knew  what  political 
course  to  pursue.  There  was  especially  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Beshala,  who  showed  me  an  extraordinary  degree  of  kindness 
and  attention. 

Having  therefore  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  "rekas,"  or 
courier,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  recent  news,  and  having,  in 
consequence  of  their  unfavorable  tenor,  been  induced  to  increase 
the  wages  of  my  camel-drivers,  whom  I  had  hired  previously,  I  at 
length  got  off  on  the  12th  of  August  Pursuing  the  track  called 
Trik  el  Merh6ma,  which  was  never  before  traversed  by  a  Euro- 
pean, and  passing  by  the  wells  El  Hammam,  El  Mardti,  Ershidfye, 
and  Gedafiye,  and  then  by  the  narrow  Wadi  Ghirza  (the  place 
once  the  great  object  of  African  research  for  Lieutenant,  now  Ad- 
miral Smyth),  with  its  interesting  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  form 
of  obeUsks,  we  reached  Wadf  Zemzem  on  the  19th.  Here  there 
was  a  considerable  encampment  of  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolution  residing  here  at  the  time,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  serious  dilemma.  But  the  English  were  too  much  re- 
spected by  these  tribes  for  them  to  oppose  my  passage,  although 
they  told  me  plainly  that,  if  they  suspected  that  the  English  were 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  they  would  cut  my  throat,  as  weU  as 
that  of  any  European  traveler  who  might  fall  into  their  hands. 
However,  after  some  quiet  explanations  with  them  as  to  what  was 
most  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  and  about  the  probability 
of  their  succeeding  in  making  themselves  independent  of  the 
Turkish  sway,  and  afl«r  having  promised  a  handsome  present  to 
one  of  the  more  influential  men  among  them,  they  allowed  me  to 

*  Also  in  £1  Fok-ha,  distant  three  days  from  S<toa,  on  the  road  to  Ben-Gh^i, 
the  same  idiom  is  spoken. 
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pass  on.  I  had  also  great  difficulty  in  hiring  some  fresh  camels, 
the  safety  of  which  I  guaranteed,  to  take  me  to  Tripoli  I  thus 
pursued  my  journey  to  Benl-Ulfd,  with  its  deep  valley  overtower- 
ed  by  the  ruins  of  many  a  Middle- Age  castle,  and  adorned  by 
numbers  of  beautiful  olive-trees,  besides  being  enlivened  by  many 
small  villages  consisting  of  stone  dwellings  half  in  decay.  On  ap- 
proaching the  place,  I  fell  in  with  a  messenger,  sent  very  kindly 
to  meet  me  by  Mr.  Eeade,  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Tripoli, 
who,  besides  a  few  letters,  brought  me  what  was  most  gratifying 
to  me  in  my  exhausted  state,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  lux:ury  of  which 
I  had  been  deprived  for  so  many  years. 

I  had  some  little  trouble  in  this  place,  as  there  was  residing  here 
at  the  time  a  brother  of  Gh6ma,  the  rebel  chief  himself,  who  had 
sent  an  express  messenger  on  my  account ;  and  differences  of  in- 
terest between  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place  caused  me  at  the 
same  time  some  difficulties,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  facili- 
tated my  proceedings.  Altogether  I  was  very  glad  when  I  had 
left  this  turbulent  little  community  behind  me,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  last  difficulty  that  opposed  itself  to  my  return  home. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Benf-Ulid  I 
reached  the  little  oasis  of  'Aln  Zara,  the  same  place  where  I  had 
staid  several  days  preparatory  to  my  setting  out  on  my  long  Afri- 
can wanderings,  and  was  here  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Eeade, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  town  with  his  tent,  and  provided  with 
simdry  articles  of  European  comfort,  to  receive  me  again  at  the 
threshold  of  civilization. 

Having  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  his  company,  I  set  out  the 
following  morning  on  my  last  march  on  the  African  soil,  in  order 
to  enter  the  town  of  Tripoli ;  and  although  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  gardens  which  sur- 
roimd  the  town,  after  the  long  journey  through  the  desert  waste, 
was  very  great,  yet  infinitely  greater  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  this  intermediate  zone,  spread  out*  with  a  tint  of  the  darkest 
blue.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  again  reached 
in  safety  the  border  of  this  Mediterranean  basin,  the  cradle  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  which  from  an  early  period  had  formed  the 
object  of  my  earnest  longings  and  most  serious  course  of  studies, 
that  I  would  fain  have  alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  sea-beach 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty,  who,  with 
the  most  conspicuous  mercy,  had  led  me  through  the  many  dan- 
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gers  which  surrounded  my  path,  both  from  fimatical  men  and  an 
unhealthy  cUmate. 

It  was  market-day,  and  the  open  place  intervening  between  the 
plantation  of  the  Meshfah  and  the  town  was  fiill  of  life  and  bustle. 
The  soldiers  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe  to  quell  the 
revolution  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  natives,  and  I  observed  a  good  many  fine,  sturdy 
men  among  them.  Amid  this  busy  scene  in  the  most  dazzling 
sunshine,  with  the  open  sea  and  the  ships  on  my  right,  I  entered 
the  snow-white  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  most  kindly  received 
by  all  my  former  friends. 

Having  staid  four  days  in  Tripoli,  I  embarked  in  a  Turkish 
steamer  which  had  brought  the  troops  and  was  returning  to  Mal- 
ta, and  having  made  only  a  short  stay  in  that  island,  again  em- 
barked in  a  sfeamer  for  Marseilles,  in  order  to  reach  England  by 
the  most  direct  route.  Without  making  any  stay  in  Paris,  I  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  most  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  well  as  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  remarkable  success  which  had  ac- 
companied my  proceedings. 

Thus  I  closed  my  long  and  exhausting  career  as  an  African 
explorer,  of  which  these  volumes  endeavor  to  incorporate  the  re- 
sults. Having  previously  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
African  traveling  during  an  extensive  journey  through  Barbary, 
I  had  embarked  on  this  undertaking  as  a  volunteer,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  for  myself  The  scale  and  the 
means  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  extremely  limited,  and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  success  which  accompanied  our  pro- 
ceedings that  a  wider  extent  was  given  to  the  range  and  objects 
of  the  expedition  ;*  and  after  its  original  leader  had  succumbed 
in  his  arduous  task,  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  I  had  con- 
tinued in  my  career  amid  great  embarrassment,  carrying  on  the 
exploration  of  extensive  regions  almost  without  any  means.  And 
when  the  leadership  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  her  majesty's  government,  was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had 
been  deprived  of  the  only  European  companion  who  remained 
with  me,  I  resolved  upon  undertaking,  with  a  very  limited  supply 
of  means,  a  journey  to  the  fer  west,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  reach 

♦  This  greater  snccess  was  especially  due  to  the  journey  which  I  undertook  to 
the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  our  little  band,  which  had  been 
entirely  shaken  by  great  reverses. 
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Timbuktu,  and  to  explore  that  part  of  the  Niger  which,  through 
the  untimely  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  had  remained  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world.  In  this  enterprise  I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  ex- 
pectation, and  not  only  made  known  the  whole  ol  that  vast  region, 
which  even  to  the  Arab  merchants  in  general  had  remained  more 
unknown  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,*  but  I  succeeded  also  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  ,all  the  most  powerful  chiefe 
along  the  river  up  to  that  mysterious  city  itself.  The  whole  of 
this  was  achieved,  including  the  payment  of  the  debts  left  by  the 
former  expedition,  and  £200  which  I  contributed  myself,  with  the 
sum  of  about  £1600.  No  doubt,  even  in  the  track  which  I  my- 
self pursued,  I  have  left  a  good  deal  for  my  successors  in  this 
career  to  improve  upon ;  but  I  have  the  satisfexjtion  to  feel  that  I 
have  opened  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  public  of  Europe  a  most 
extensive  tract  of  the  secluded  African  world,  and  not  only  made 
it  tolerably  known,  but  rendered  the  opening  of  a  regular  inter- 
course between  Europeans  and  those  regions  possible. 

*  "It  appears  singular  that  the  conntry  immediately  to  the  eastward  ofTimbuc- 
too,  as  far  as  Eashna,  should  be  more  imperfectly  known  to  the  Moorish  traders 
than  the  rest  of  Central  Africa." — Qtiarterly  Heview^  May,  1820,  p.  234.  Compare 
what  Clapperton  says  about  the  dangers  of  the  road  from  Sokoto  to  Timbuktu.  Sec. 
Exped.,  p.  236. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ZA'NFARA. 

The  province  of  Zdnfara  in  former  times  was  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
its  ancient  capital  being  situated  half  a  day  (hantsi)  east  from  Sans^nne  'Aisa,  on 
the  road  to  Tdze,  and  this  is  perhaps  Bimi-n-Zanfara,  founded  by  the  powerful 
chief  Babari  about  a  century  ago.  At  that  time  the  province  was  a  powerful  king- 
dom, but  at  present  it  is  in  the  most  distracted  condition,  half  of  the  places  belong- 
ing to  it  being  still  under  the  rule  of  the  Fiilbe,  while  the  oth^r  half  have  revolted 
successfully,  and  are  strictly  allied  with  the  Goberawa. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Fiilbe,  or  FulUn,  are  the  following  places ; 
Zyrmi,  with  three  governors :  one,  A'bu  Hamid,  who  has  ruled  (in  1853)  seven, 
another,  Tama,  who  has  ruled  fifteen  years,  and  a  third  one,  a  younger  brother  of 
Tarna,  but  who  has  exercised  power  for  thirty  years  ;*  Kauri-n-Namdda,  at  present 
governed  by  Mahamildu,  a  younger  brother  of  the  warlike  and  far-famed  chief  Na- 
moda,  who  has  ruled  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  Bilnka,  Bdka,  Gdga,  Yankaba,  Ddba, 
Banga,  Bimi-n-Maddera,  Mddiki,  Moriki  with  Ne-<5bbusuwa,  Kdre  with  Makauru, 
Dunfawa,  Duchi,  Badarawa,  Katiiru,  Kanna,  Dan  I'sa,  Waiinaka-n-Fdlani  (in  or- 
der to  distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  allied  with  the 
Gdber^wa),  Yangwoy,  Kiawa,  Riira,  Wailni,  Jirgaba,  Gabake,  Kangwa,  Kadamusa, 
Yanbilkki,  Tak^-adoy,  Birni-n-Mdgaji,  Birni-n-Tordwa  or  Marekay,  with  Dan  Kor- 
glt,  Tuddu  Makangeri,  Rttwiya,  Bid^ji,  Chfbiii. 
The  independent  places  are  the  following : 

A'nka,  residence  of 'Abdil,  the  rebel  chief  of  Z^nfai-a  (Serki-n-Zdnfara) ;  M^ffa- 
ra,  .residence  of  Serki-n-Tleta ;  Gummi,  residence  of  the  chief  Banyiri ;  Zdma,  res- 
idence of  'Alf,  and  close  by  Golli ;  Sabdnbimi  Daraga,  residence  of  Banagsl ;  Ma- 
hidu,  residence  of  Serkf-n-Kaya ;  Gaumachd  and  Gdra  close  by ;  Matusgi,  residence 
of  Ajf a ;  Garbadu  and  Kdggara,  Munre',  Bokiira,  residence  of  Serkx-n-Bawa ;  Dam- 
n,  Sabdngari,  Diiffwa  Matfar^  a  district,  with  the  chief  place,  Rifwa-n-bdre ;  Dan- 
kd,  U'ya. 

In  order  to  arrange  these  places  topographically,  I  shall  first  give  an  itinerary 
from  Kand  to  Sdkoto^  by  way  of  Kauri-n-Namdda. 
Day. 
1st.  Rfmi-n-Gadd. 

2d.  Sh^-ndno,  a  large  walled  place,  having  passed  Y^ngad^ 
3d.  Kurkej^m  or  Kiirkejango,  first  place  of  the  province  of  K^tsena,  having  passed 

Sabber^. 
4th.  Milsdwa,  a  large  walled  town,  with  a  market ;  short  march. 
5th.  Y^m^ntemdki,  with  a  water-course  on  its  east  side  running  south ;  having 

passed  U'ngwa  Samia. 
6th.  Sitwi,  having  passed  Ya-mtfea,  Shaw^re,  and  Jig^wa. 
7th.  Ajja,  a  walled  place  of  middle  size. 
8th.  Kiawa,  very  large  walled  place,  formerly  the  capital  of  Zanfara,  at  present 

rather  thinly  inhabited. 
9th.  K^uri-n-Namdda,  residence  of  Namdda  (brother  of  Mahamildu),  with  a  mar- 
ket held  every  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  a  considerable  water-course  on 
the  west  side,  once  a  very  large  and' populous  place.  A  short  day's  march 
south,  a  little  west  from  this  place,  lies  Riyawa  (not  Rania),  and  west  from 
it  BilngudtC,  at  present  said  to  be  the  largest  place  in  Zanfara  among  those 
which  belong  to  the  faction  of  the  Fdlani ;  to  its  district  or  territory  belong 
the  smaller  places  of  Alibawa,  Bidaji,  Kasar^wa,  Mddom^wa,  Faddam^wa, 

•  Formerly  there  was  in  Z/rmf  a  powerftil  governor  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  G<Sberiwa, 
called  Dan  Jeka,  who  ruled  twenty  yeara,  when  he  was  mnrdered  by  M&mmeda  (Mohammeda). 
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Day.  KontamMni,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Fdlani-n-D^waki.  and  the  F^Uani- 
n-Take-adoy. 

10th.  Birni-n-Goga,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  water-course. 

11th.  Kiisart^  a  small  place  inhabited  by  Fdlbe. 

12th.  Gw^ra,  large  walled  place,  having  crossed  a  water-course. 

13th.  Bakura,  large  walled  place,  formerly  residence  of  'Atiku,  the  son  of  Hamedu, 
till  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Goberawa.  To  the  territory  of  this  town  be- 
long the  places  Sabdngari,  D^mmerf,  Sala,  Dogoje. 
Bakiira  from  A'nka  one  long  day  south,  farther  than  G^ndi  from  Wumo ; 
Bakiira  from  G^ndi  one  good  day  south,  passing  by  G^umach^.  The  river 
forms  a  large  bend  west  of  Bakiira,  and  at  the  angle  lies  Tymba. 

14th.  Tymba,  walled  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  GtClbi-n-Bakiira,  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  the  A'zena.  Between  Tymba  and  Bakiira  lie  the  towns  Bir- 
ni-n-Dambo  and  Bimi-n-Riyade,  and  hereabout  are  the  places  Alibana, 
Bidiji,  Kasar^wa,  Fellani-n-Dawaki,  FellMii-n-Tak(^-adoy,  Mddomawa, 
Faddamawa,  Kontambani. 

15th.  Galadi  or  Danfa,  large  place,  with  a  pond  of  stagnant  water. 

16th.  A  place  of  elephant-hunters. 

17th.  Sdkoto. 

I  shall  now  connect  Banag^  or  rather  Sabdnbimi  D^rag^  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  with  a  few  other  places,  and  shall  then  conclude  this  Appendix,  reserving 
for  Appendix  III.  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  and  villages  situated  along  the 
course  of  the  Giilbi-n-Z6ma  to  where  it  joins  the  Giilbi-n-Sokoto. 

From  Banaga  to  A'nka  is  one  long  day  north,  just  as  from  Gdndi  to  Wumo ; 
from  Banagi  to  Gifmmi  three  days  W.N.W. :  1st  day.  Ad^ka,  Gari-n-serkf-Kiy^ 
wa.  2d.  Bimi-n-Tyddu,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gillbi-n-Zoma.  3d.  Gilmmi, 
passing  by  the  town  of  Kaiwa. 

From  Banaga  to  Kotorkoshd  six  moderate  days'  march :  1st.  Bfni  or  B^na.  2d. 
Muttfmji.     3d.   Mdgami.     4th.  Samrf.     5th.  Chafe.     6th.  Kotorkoshd 

N.B. — Besides  Bini  and  Mutiimji,  there  are,  in  the  same  quarter,  the  district  in- 
closed between  Banaga,  Koti(-n-kiira — Kotii-n-kiira  being  from  Bdlnag^  two  days 
S.W. — and  Gwari,  the  small  principalities  of  Mach^ri,  B^na,  More'bbu,  and  Kum- 
bashi,  all  residences  of  petty  chiefs,  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  governor  of 
K^tsena. 

Between  Bakiira  and  Zdma  lie  Damrf,  Sabongarf,  S^a,  Tak^re ;  farther  on,  en- 
tering the  territory  of  Zdma,  Dangarilnfa,  M^u,  Matsdfa,  Gifsar^  Bdkuyum,  Solli 

From  Sdkoto  to  Zdma,  south,  three  days :  first  day,  Danch^di,  the  same  as  from 
Sdkoto  to  Wurnd ;  then  a  long  night's  march,  reaching  in  the  morning  Bimi-n- 
Mdgaji,  distance  the  same  as  that  from  Z^kka  to  Bilnka ;  from  M^gaji  to  Zdma 
short  march.     From  Gandd  the  distance  is  shorter. 

Zdma  lies  about  half  way  between  A'nka  and  Gilmmi,  on  a  river  called  after  it, 
Giflbi-n-Zdma ;  but  I  shall  give  all  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the  towns  lying 
along  this  valley  farther  on,  in  Appendix  IV.,  as  this  river,  which  lower  down  is 
called  Giilbi-n-Gfndi,  unites  with  the  Giflbi-n-Sdkoto  within  the  boundaries  of  Kebbi. 

I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  places  situated  along  the  water-course,  which  lower 
down  is  called  **Giflbi-n-Sdkoto,"  between  Sans^nne-'Aisa  and  Dimbisd,  but  at 
present  almost  all  of  them  are  destroyed  and  deserted :  first,  Tdze  on  the  south  side ; 
Gaw^ngasd,  where  the  branch  of  Mar^di  and  Chdberi  joins  the  greater  trunk  val- 
ley ;  AlkaUwa  (written  Alkadhiwa),  the  former  capital  of  Gdber,  destroyed  by  the 
Fiilbe,  Laijfnge,  both  south ;  Piday,  north ;  Ts^may,  north ;  Tsfche,  north ;  Bore, 
south ;  Kalcdkia,  north ;  MsCrennii,  south ;  Mar^a,  south ;  Kinire,  north ;  Shinika, 
south ;  Giyiiwa,  Dimbiso.  The  valley,  which  probably  has  a  very  winding  course, 
must  therefore  approach  Giydwa  a  little  nearer  than  it  has  been  laid  down  on  the  map. 
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A  FEW  HISTORICAL  FACTS  RELATING  TO  GO'BER  AND  ZA'NFARA. 
f  (a.)  Princes  of  Gdber. 

Sdba,  residing  in  Maggie,  one  day  west  from  Ch^uri,  made  war  against  Gurma 
and  Barba  (Bargu),  beyond  the  Bivcr  Ew^a,  wherein  he  discovered  a  ford. 
U'ba  Ashe  succeeded  to  Sdba. 
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BabiSri,  King  of  Gdber,  reigned  about  fifty  years,  was  introduced  by  the  chief  men 
of  Zanfara  into  Birni-n-Zanfara,  then  a  wealthy  place  and  the  centre  of  an  impor- 
tant commerce  (1764),  which  he  conquered  and  destroyed;  whereupon  he  founded 
Alkaliwa,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  Gober.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tional hatred  which  exists  between  the  Goberawa  and  Zanfar^wa. 

Dangudd,  killed  by  the  A'sbenawa. 

Bawa,  with  the  surname  Mayaki,  the  warrior,  on  account  of  his  restless  and  war- 
like character.  During  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  only  remained  forty  days  in 
Alkalawa,  waging  war  the  whole  time. 

Yakoba,  a  younger  brother  of  Bawa,  reigned  seven  years,  was  killed  by  Agor^ggi, 
the  ruler  of  K^tsena,  which  place  appears  at  that  time  to  have  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  power. 

Biinu  reigned  seven  years,  died  in  Alkalawa. 

Yifnfa  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Dane  or  Dan  Yiinfa  reigned  six  years,  made  war  against  'Othm^n  the  Reformer, 
son  of  Fodiye,  when  he  was  killed  by  Bello,  son  of  'Othman,  at  the  taking  of  Al- 
kalawa. 

S^Iehu  dan  Bab^iwd  resided  in  Mazum,  reigned  two  years,  till  killed  by  Bello. 

Gomki,  seven  years,  slain  by  Bello. 

*Alf,  eighteen  years,  according  to  others  twelve,  slain  by  the  Fiflbe,  together  with 
Rauda  serki-n-Kdtsena. 

Jil?bo  Tawuba  reigned  seven  years,  according  to  others  three  yfiars,  residing  in 
Maradi. 

B^chiri,  seven  months. 

The  present  King  of  Gober,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  May^i,  the 
warrior,  on  account  of  his  martial  disposition,  son  of  Y^koba,  has  ruled  since  1836. 

(6.)  A  few  data  with  re/erence  to  the  ruling  families  in  Sdkoto  and  Gandd. 

Bello  built  Sokoto  while  'Othmdn  was  residing  in  Gando ;  from  hence  the  latter 
went  to  Sifawa  or  Shifiiwa,  thence  to  Sokoto,  where  he  resided  ten  years  more. 

Rulers  of  Sdkoto, 
'Othman  died  3  Jnm^d  II.,  1817  (A.H.  1233),  aged  sixty-four  years,  having  resided 

thirteen  years  in  Gando  and  Sifi^wa,  and  ten  in  Sokoto. 
Bello,  twenty-one  years,  died  25  Rejeb,  1837  (A.H.  1263\  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
'Atfku,  another  son  of  'Othmdn,  succeeded  him,  reignea  five  years  three  months, 

died  in  the  beginning  of  1843. 
Aliyu,  son  of  Bello,  had  reigned  ten  (lunar)  years  four  months  in  April,  1863. 

Rulers  of  Gandd. 
Abd  Allihi  died  1827,  Wednesday,  A.H.  20  Moharrem,  1245. 
Mohammed  Wani  died  1836,  A.H.  4  Ramadh^n,  1260. 
Khaliln  was,  A.D.  1863,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Children  ofFddiye^  son  of  Mohammed, 

'All,  father  of  Mddibo'Alf;  Sheikh 'Othman ;  'Abd-AUihi;  Hotfhun  M^nnnma ; 
Enhatakko,  a  daughter — all  bom  of  one  mother. 

Mamen^ro ;  Elfa  'Om^o ;  Mamma  Jilma,  still  alive ;  Bakodda — ^bom  of  differ- 
ent mothers. 

Children  of'Othmdn  dan  Fddiye, 

Mohammed  Bisada ;  Sambo  WuKy ;  Bello ;  'Atfku  j  Mohammed  Bokhari,  a  very 
learned  man,  died  1840,  A.H.  the  23  Hij,  1255,  aged  fifty-five  years  three  months; 
Hassan,  father  of  KhaKlu  dan  Hassan ;  Mohammed  Hajo ;  *Abd  el  Kadiri ;  Ha- 
med  el  Rufiy,  and  'Isa,  alive  still,  the  former  residing  in  Tdzo. 

•All  Je'di,  the  father  of  A^bii  '1  Hassan,  serki-n-yiki ;  Mo^ji,  an  influential  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Woldbe ;  and  the  serki-n-Syllebkwa,  were  the  three  principal  ad- 
visers of  'Othmin  dan  Fddiye,  and  were  the  persons  who  placed  his  successor,  Bello, 
upon  the  throne. 

(c.)  Fulbe  Tribes, 
Divisions  of  the  F^Uam-n-Sdhoto, 
Torunk^wa,  Tordde  or  Tdrobe,  Tomnk^wa  Sabttni  (thus  called  because,  when  as 
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yet  nothing  but  m'allemfn,  or  learned  men,  they  prepared  mnch  soap,  in  order  to 
keep  their  dress  of  the  purest  white),  Wolirbe,  in  Kebbi,  Fellani-n-Konne,  XJ'da, 
herdsmen,  Easarawa,  in  2^ma,  'Alebawa,  in  Zyrmi,  'Alawa,  in  K^mman^,  Bidaz^ 
wa,  in  Dankopi,  F^lani-n-dandji,  in  Katsena,  Fe'llani-n-Delliji,  in  Katsena,  F^lla,- 
ni-n-Bebeji,  Fellani-n-Yanddtu,  Geziwa,  Gatari,  PMllani-n-Rifma,  F^ani-n-Taka- 
b^wa,  Jaiibe,  dengi-n-*Othm<in  (the  family  of  'Othm^n). 

F^Uani-n-A'dar. 

Manstfbin  Mohammed^ni,  B^lerankoyen,  R^nerankoyen,  Bardngankoyen,  dengi- 
n-'Abd  el  Kidiri,  Tamankoye,  Kugga,  Tiinagamdwa,  Sunsunkoyen,  Kofayenkoyen, 
Uirlabe,  Chil^wa,  Ah'nkoyen,  Alkamunkoyen,  Gilmborankoyen,  Borotankoyen,  S  A- 
ke,  Mabberankoyen,  Sfeankoyen,  Wew^be,  Bororoye,  Gurgibe. 

The  Governors  of  A'dax, 

To  the  N.E.  of  Sdkoto  lies  the  province  of  A'dar,  with  the  chief  market-place 
Konni,  ruled  by  four  different  chiefs  or  sdraki : 
Serki-n-A'dar*Hamidu,  belonging  to  the  Tauzam^wa,  in  A'zaw,  a  place  four  days 

north  from  Wumo,  fortified  with  a  Keffi  or  stockade. 
Serki-n-A'dar  M'allem,  likewise  of  the  Tauzamiwa,  in  Hl^e,  five  days  from  Wumo, 

with  keffi ;  one  day  from  A'zaw. 
Serki-n-A'dar  Yakoba,  also  Tauzam^wa,  in  Tiwa,  six  days  from  Wumo,  one  from 

Illele. 
Serki-n-A'dar  Sherif,  in  Tsambo,  four  days  from  Wumo,  one  S.W.  from  A'zaw. 
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GiMMUL  Sbblho  'Othmano. 
Allaho  l^mido  dum  essal^to  burdo  fuk- 

ka: 
Domiida  ya  A'hmedu  jenfdo  lesde  fuk- 

ka. 

AUdho  gettaini  om<$je  omojfnde  neimmo 

fukka. 
Noloimo  A'hmedu  hinne  ktfbdo  takdlle 

fukka. 
Anndro  makko  yokto  wdni  fcseli  tdkeli 

fukka : 
Anndro  hakkillo  non  anndro  gfde  fukka : 

Anndro  Im^ni  Mumenfye  tohaute  fukka; 

Anndro  yimbe  Wildya  ka  finnaba  kd  fuk- 
ka: 

Nange  he  leum  he  mdbgel  jenatddi  fuk- 
ka, 

Fandaki  tissuru  jellimm^o  fukka. 

AlUho  bifmeri  I'brahfma  t^ele  fukka. 

Bolfdel  wolwide  MtCsa  der  tog^fe  fukka. 

Ahdkki  I'sa  bos^mbido  roibo  rdho  fukka. 
Amdbda  m^ki  bdluki  non  boyfde  fuk- 
ka. 

AlUho  kamsddi  A'damu  der  togdfe  fuk- 
ka. 

Nan  subtedi  Niihu  Il)rahfma  woddu  fuk- 
ka; 

Kur^he  H^himo  der  baMje  makko  fukka. 


Song  of  Sheikh  'OthmIn. 

God,  the  Iiord,  he  excels  all  in  superi- 
ority: 

He  is  greater  than  you,  Almied  (Moham- 
med); his  light  illumines  the  whole 
earth. 

I  praise  the  Lord  God,  who  sent  his 
blessing  [mercy  ?]. 

He  sent  A'hmed  to  all  his  creatures. 

His  light  shines  over  all  his  creatures : 

the  light  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  that 
of  sight,  all-comprising : 

the  splendor  of  the  Im£m  of  the  Faithful 
reaches  every  where ; 

all  the  splendor  of  the  Wcli  Qioly  men] 
and  of  the  prophets : 

and  when  sun  and  moon  unite  all  that  is 
splendid, 

their  light  does  not  reach  His  resplen- 
dence. 

God  blessed  Abraham  among  the  whole 
of  his  creatures. 

Moses  obtained  eloquence  among  man-4 
kind. 

To  Jesus  was  given  strength  and  spirit 

Thou  hast  obtained  a  sight  of  Him  (of 
God);  thou  hast  obtained  eloquence 
and  authority. 

God  has  distinguished  Adam  among  all 
mankind. 

Thus  Noah  and  Abraham  were  distin- 
guished in  all  their  dealings ; 

Kur^h  and  H^hem  in  their  dwellingsr 
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Woll^he  ansiibtida  hesobbibe  Alia  fukka.    By  God  thou  hast  been  distingtusbed  over 

all  God's  creatures. 
Togg^fo  Alia  bedo  bebelds  hekalfinfma :     All  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

on  earth,  bless  thee : 
Togg^fo  Alia  bedd  bel>el^  hetammihi-   all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

ma :  on  earth,  praise  thee  : 

Togge'fo  Alia  bedd  be'belds  bebe  chappe-   all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

mma :  on  earth,  salute  thee : 

Toggefo  Alia  bedd  b^bel^  heddtanima :     all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

on  earth,  do  homage  to  thee : 
Kaunay  halfenima  awesfle  t^ele  fukka :    all  that  is  blessed  in  creation  is  blessed 

through  thee : 
Sub^be  der  tak^e  fil  idem^  gamfdemi   all  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
bechilbba :  among  the  creatures,  have  been  distin- 

guished on  thy  account : 
Lib^be  der  takdle  fii  gam  gaingum^  be-   all  that  has  been  created,  has  been  crc- 

Ifba.  ated  through  thy  grace. 

Aj^jiam  ojiidiam  gardoimi  ddtoma  no-    On  account  of  thy  blessing  have  I  come 

n^mbo :  to  thee : 

Gam  ndmbo  haja  mererri^tadilm  tom^.        for  such  a  pcurpose  have  I  addressed  thee. 
Gam  derje  mabe  [mada?]  deum  turoye    May  God  hear  my  prayer  through  thy 
dwaijima.  grace. 
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PARTITION  OF  KEBBI. 

KEBBI,  ACCOBDINO  TO  ITS  PABTITION  BETWEEN  THE  EMPIRE  OP  SdKOTO  AND  THAT 

OF  GANDO. 

Ganirna-n-Kebbi,  rdha-n-AUyu, 

That  portion  of  Kebbi  which  belongs  to ' Ah'yu : 

Jek^wadif,  Tdzo  (the  residence  of  Rufay,  a  younger  brother  of  Bello),  D^nkala, 
Silame,  Gandi,  Koido,  Kal^mmi,  Bimi-n-Gungu,  Bubilche,  Ailgi,*  Tiggi,  Lelaba, 
Fadifliinko,  M^ra,  all  along  the  gulbi-n-Sdkoto,  Dunday,  B.  Gdraash^  Scbera  Cclosc 
by  the  latter),  Funari,  Dang^i,  B.  Gaminda,  Bak^le,  B.  Rifwa,  Binji,  Gammagam- 
ma,  Lokkeawa  or  Luknyiwa,  Bodinga,  B.  Mageb^hi,  Jare'di,  B.  Dandi,  Danchadi, 
Wababi,  B^o,  Fdro,  Sirgi,  As^re,  Gangam,  B.  Buldi,  Shagari,  Gadarare,  Bulon^i, 
Kaj^i,  J^bo,  Yabo  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Saiiina,  Kakngu,  Salahu,  Mandera, 
Baiwa,  Dankal  or  D^nkala,  Gudili,  Dukk^  Bangawa,  Gudilm,  R^rc,  Tiggi,  Ba- 
gura  on  the  N.  shore  of  gulbi-n-Kebbi,  Natsini,  Kalilladan,  Dem^na  (near  Ailgi), 
Tilwo-n-sdro  (W.  near  Aiigi),  Bangawa,  Kalang  O^-  of  Saofna),  Mat^nkan',  Illda, 
G^jdre,  Diftsi-n-Kifra,  Gankay  (E.  from  Aifgi)»  B.-n-Chera,  B.  Yare'ndi,  Sassagire, 
Bdnkarf,  Diddib^  Gannaj^,  Ariba,  Dariye,  Tilmmunf  (E.  of  AiJgi),  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Ffssena,  one  of  them  inhabited  by  Syllebawa,  Gallujiul  gar£-n-Sylleba- 
wa,  Gfnnega,  Baifje  G.  Syllebawa,  O  ri,  Baard,  Kubddo,  Laini,  Gertertoa  (E.  of 
Ddnkala),  Tuddif-Mank^ri,  Denke  (Syllebawa),  Girabshi,  Kalamb€na  (W.  of  Sdko- 
to\  B.  Gdssere*  (Syllebawa),  Haus^wa,  Dfngadi  (Syllebawa),  Badiwa,  Giimbi,  Ar- 
kdla,  B.  Wf£sak^  (ToronkiCwa),  Danajiwa,  B.  Sdfe,  Akatukii,  R^ina,  Shu'ni,  Damba, 
Biyo  Sinsirga,  Bagar^wa,  Bkregay,  Sangal^wa  (Syllebawa),  Basoyf  (or  Bajoyi), 
Biimgi,  B.-n-Bod4ye,  B.  Wag^rro,  Dange,  Riidu,  Sabad^wa,  Sesseda,  G^jara,  Gkn- 
tamd,  L^mbo,  Dang^a,  Sarufd,  Kutifttonf,  B.-n-Gfnneg^  Sifiiwa,  Jarddi,  Ging^ 
wa,  Kimba,  Chilgdri,  Alkalfji,  A'diga,  Dandingel,  B.-n-Musiiro,  Dag^wa,  Rumdc- 
maunde  (the  great  slave  hamlet),  Faki^  Ddno,  Billbuli,  Woakd  (baki-n-daji :  on 
the  border  of  the  wilderness),  Zancdmo,  B.-n-Sl^ahd,  Danehadi,  B.-n-Foro  (be- 
tween Sdkoto  and  Zdma :  mountainous),  B.-n-Gfrgiri,  G^jerl^  Dangore,  B^o,  B.-n- 
Fakku  (on  the  rock),  B.  Pangalalla,  B.  Mdza,  Yakunitu  (all  W.  from  Sdkoto),  Gu- 

*  A6gi  and  M^,  the  principal  towns  of  Kebbi,  together  with  Koido,  were  destroyed  by  'Aliyu. 
A6gl  was  situated  N.  Arom  SeAina,  the  same  distance  as  from  G4wasu  to  S6koto,  from  ArgCingo 


E.N.E.  eight  or  ten  miles.  Opposite  A6gi  the  dallul  Gaminda  Joins  the  gulbi-n-Kebbl  from  the  N. , 
and  along  it  lie  the  following  places  :  Bimi-n-Qaminda,  B.  lUiwa,  Bakile,  Alkaliji,  Blzzer,  Sakibi- 
y&re,  R  Bnldi,  MAsa,  BaiyAwa,  Dankal,  Bubdche,  close  to  the  Junction,  and  about  eight  or  ten 
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dali,  Labdni,  G^derobc^,  Gir^hi,  Baidi,  G^waz^  (garf-n-Bonkl^no),  B.-n-Mamman 
Gabdif  (W.  of  Gajiire),  Loagdbi,  Machisi  (gari-n-Roba),  Inname,  Ajdge,  B.-n-Gun- 
gifnge,  Kambami^  Gertarana,  Surame,  Leka,  B.-n-Filfil^  B.-n-Kdkilo  (now  desert- 
ed), Lokdko. 

I  here  enumerate  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  gulbi-n-Zdma,  although  only 
part  of  them  belong  to  Kebbi.  This  is  a  branch  which  joins  the  gulbi-n-S«koto  at 
the  town  of  Gindi,.  about  eight  miles  S.E.  from  and  opposite  Bunza,  and  is  equal  to 
it  in  the  quantity  of  water,  although  the  whole  valley  (or  faddama)  is  said  not  to  be 
of  the  same  width.  Commencing  from  Bamaga,  you  pass  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river 
the  town  of  Zdma,  which  has  given  its  name  to  Ihe  river,  and  is  situated  half  way 
between  A^nka  and  Gummi,  and  three  good  days  S.  from  Sokoto ;  starting  from 
Sokoto  you  reach  Danch^di,  at  the  same  distance  as  Wumo ;  thence  to  Magaji,  a 
long  night's  march  the  same  distance  as  from  Zekka  to  Bunka ;  from  here  Zoma, 
the  same  distance  as  Raba  from  Wurno ;  then  you  pass  Dan  Ganinfa,  J^ka,  Bimi- 
n-F^lele,  B.  Kaiwa  (on  the  S.  side  of  the  river),  B.  Tuddti  (still  in  the  territory  of 
Zdma),  B.  Kagali ;  B.  Gummi  (S. W.  from  the  river,  with  a  small  territory  of  its 
own),  Geldnge,  B.  Gilssura  (in  the  territory  of  Gummi),  B.  Adibka,  B.  Gairi,  Gir- 
kau  (the  first  town  of  Kebbi),  Zabga,  Danganto,  Birni-n-Kebbe  (different  from 
Kebbi).  Along  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  again  beginning  with  B.  2k>ma :  Takire, 
Sabdnbimi,  B.  Magaji,  B.  Gazifrra  (where  'Atiku,  the  predecessor  of  'Alfyu,  made  a 
foray),  BUkkum,  B.  Solli,  B.  Fanda,  B.  Kunda  (belonging  to  the  territory  of  Gum- 
mi), B.  Falamgilngu  (N.  of  Gairi) ;  from  hence  Gindi  W.  at  a  short  distance.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  the  river  from  these  data  with  accuracy.  Probably  not  all 
the  towns  have  been  given  in  their  natural  order.  According  to  other  information, 
between  A'nka  and  Takare,  which  lie  on  the  N.  bank,  there  are  Bimi-n-Tuddif  ki- 
ramf  and  Bunkado,  and  between  Takdre  and  Gaziirra,  Dan  ganinfa  and  B.  Mizn. 

At  Bimi-n-Zondu,  25  m.  from  Gindi,  the  mayo-rann^,  or  dhanndo  (a  very  gen- 
eral name,  also  to  be  recognized  in  Clapperton's  Maiyarro),  or  fiiri-n-riiwa,  joins  the 
gulbi-n-Sdkoto,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  G.  Zoma. 

*  Gartirua-n-Kebbi,  rdba-n-Khalilu, 

Towns  of  Kebbi  belonging  to  Khahlu,  as  far  as  they  are  inhabited  by  HauslCwa 
and  Fiilbe  (or  Fellani) : 

The  chief  places  besides  Argiingu,  the  residence  of  the  rebel  chief,  and  the  centre 
of  the  pagan  worship  with  the  holy  tree  (a  tamarind-tree),  called  *'  tunka,"  are  Gan- 
do,  Bimi-n-Kebbi,  Tambawel,*  and  Jega;t  the  following  list  observes  a  certain 
topographical  order.     The  direction  (W.S.)  refers  to  Gando : 

Mad^di,  Kdchi,  Fagha,  M^aji-n-kiida,  Kaifri-n-ladan,  K.  Mamman^di,  Mang^^ 
G^furu,  Margay,  Rafi-n-bauna,  Kangiwa,  B.  Bame,  Dod^-n-giissuma,  Mas^ma,  Kds- 
gartf,  B.  Bagari,  Gumbaye  (E.  of  Glando),  Yeldngu,  B.  Magu,  B.  Kdldi  (W.),  Lfgi 
(W.);  Gdra-n-Dah^wa  (S.),  Gdra-n-Kilttudif,  B.  Lalle,  Gurzaw,  Shfmfen,  B.  Misu, 
Bagidi,  lUfi-n-dordwa  (all  of  them  S.);  Gerge,  Raz^y,  Chimbflka  (between  Aliru 
and  J^ga),  Gumbi-n-diiri  (between  AXira  and  Aldlu),  Al^issa,  Dancha  (close  to  it 
Ddgo-n-ddji),  Mamangdma  (all  of  them  S.  between  Gondu  and  Gindi) ;  Kdriyii, 
Marilda,  Kos^ri,  Babanidi  (E.),  Lokere'nga,  Riigga-n-dawa,  Rumbiiki,  B.  Rdwa, 
Kalambaina  sdfwa  (between  Gondu  and  Tambawel,  at  present  deserted),  Kalam- 
baina  sabwa ;  Ydlo  (W.,  to  the  E.  of  Kambasa),  B.  Yamamii  (W.  of  Gondu,  close  to 
Kalgo),  Kamba  garf-n-'Abd  e'  Salami,  Sambdwa,  Bdkaya  (close  to  Mddochi  on  the 
River  Gindi,  E.  of  Bimi-n-Gindi),  Letseda  (near  Gondu),  Sob^ki  (between  Gondu 
and  Argiingu),  Ambilrsa  (between  Argiingu  and  Zdro),  Diltsiel  (E.  of  Gondu),  Di- 
lijam  (N.),  Dinau  (N.  on  the  faddama-n- Argiingu),  Ujariyd  (E.  of  Ambilrsa,  be- 
tween this  and  Argiingu),  B.  Kdsord  (between  Argiingu  and  Zdro),  Zdro  or  J^ggara 
(W.  of  Gondu),  Kalhul-ladan  (E.  of  Gulma),  Gulma  (on  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi),  Kalliul 
Mamma  Yfdi,  Bimi-n-Gatago,  B.  M^ara  (close  to  Gulma),  Sdwa  (N.  of  Gondu), 
Zazagtiwa,  Kdkosd  (on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  'Aliyu  and  Khalilu,  and  com- 
manding the  ford  between  Gulma  and  Argiingu,  therefore  called  "serki-n-nia"), 
A'damangutta  (W.  of  Sdwa),  B.  Bunga,  B.  Morminga  (where  natron  is  gathered), 

*  T&mbawel,  formerly  the  reeidence  of  the  learned  Bokh&ri,  at  present  that  of  his  son  'Om&ro, 
two  days  N.  Arom  Y6na.  Near  T4mbawel  Aliru.  Y6bo,  two  days  E.  of  Birni-n-Kebbi,  reeldenee 
of  Mohammed  Nycllo,  with  the  tiUe  of ''  Herki-n-KebbL'* 

t  Jeya^  a  very  important  place  8.E.  fh>m  Bimi-n-Kebbl,  at  the  same  distance  as  8<Skoto  fh>m 
Wamo ;  going  there  from  Gimdo,  you  pass  the  night  in  Aliro,  whence  the  distance  to  J^n  is  the 
same  as  that  m>m  Wumo  to  Iktmuma.  Jt  ga  ia  ti^  residence  of  Muslemn,  a  grandson  of^Abd  e* 
Salm. 
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Sifru  (E.  of  Bunza,  on  the  pnlbi,  with  a  very  white  kind  of  salt) ;  B.  Gepgi,  B.  Kilka, 
Tilli,  Zopfrma,  Gotdmo,  Alaw^a,  F^ind^  Lfgi  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Kam- 
basa,  Anibdrsa,  B.  Tari,  Giflumbd,  B.  La):;a,  Kardi,  Zoro,  Hammahi,  l)oj;o-n-diji, 
Randall,  Fulmunpani,  Kermi,  Giwa-tazd,  Maizumma,  Kero,  B.  Gindi,  Kimba,  Al^u, 
Jadadi,  Kalpo,  Maddochi,  Romo,  Dammidi,  B.  Kajra,  Barga,  U'mbutu,  Girkau, 
Zabga  (close  to  the  frontier  of  Zoma) ;  back  from  Kebbi,  Kola,  JtfgpanC,  Dfgpi,  Mu- 
tubdri,  Banganna,  Sam^u,  Maidehini,  Giradi,  Raba,  Sabo-n-birni,  Basiiura,  Matto- 
kan  (all  these  on  the  faddama-n-Kcbbi). 

Sections  of  the  F^lani-n-Kebbt: 

Njibtangkoyen,  Jdgadankoyen,  Magijiankoyen,  Beyfnkoyen,  Ter^be,  Jar^npcan- 
koyen,  Kilinkoyen,  IDikankoyen  (the  first  tribe  of  the  Fiilbo  who  immigrated  into 
Kebbi),  Mddibankoyen,  Gilndarunkoyen,  T^rasankoven,  K^makankoyen  (regarded 
as  the  most  wariike  among  these  tribes),  Gifmborunkoyen,  Ddgelankoyen,  Tafaran- 
koyen  (from  Tafara,  near  Gandi),  Tammankoyen,  Jennankoyen. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  De'ndina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
comprised  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 


APPENDIX  V. 

PART  L 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  DE'NDINA. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  D^ndina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
comprised  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 

Ye'lu,  ♦  the  principal  place  of  Ddndina,  at  present  the  residence  of  a  rebel  chief. 
See  what  I  have  said,  p.  9sO;  Gaya,t  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  most  impor- 
tant market-place  of  Dendina ;  Kalimmadhf  (Kahmmori) ;  Tara ;  Tanda ;  Komba, 
an  important  place  for  crossing  the  river ;  Karimamma ;  Sanafin^  junction  of  the 
gtdbi-n-8ukoto ;  Debe;  Kiisar^;  Daki-n-garf,  Birni-n-Zagha,  Fon^  three  impor- 
tant towns,  very  flourishing  in  former  times ;  Fingilla ;  Kengakoye,  formerly  very 
important ;  Kamba ;  Tiinunga ;  B.  Kokkoba ;  B.  Dole ;  B^namakafo ;  Chtiso ;  B^- 
way ;  Matankari ;  Kainiki,  with  a  wonderful  tree  (an  idol  ?) ;  B.  Sengdn,  with  salt, 
close  to  Siiru ;  B.  Ginga,  with  salt ;  Bakoshi,  with  salt,  which  is  boiled  here ;  D^n- 
den^  salt-work,  baki-n-gulbi,  on  the  bank  of  the  I'sa ;  Shabe  or  Sdbe,  salt ;  Keji, 
Jakwa,  Tauro,  Bendu,  all  along  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi ;  Bimi-n-Lanne ;  Girro ;  Zon- 
do;  B.-n-Bifda;  Jawaru  baki-n-Kwara ;  Aljenndre;  B.  Katam,  between  Kdji  and 
Fona ;  Ungwa  M'allem,  east  of  Siko ;  Koifa,  east  of  Gfro ;  Shfba,  east  of  Bendu  on 
the  Kwara ;  Baindi,  between  the  Kwara  and  the  fi^ddama  Siiru ;  B.  Zondu,  near 
B.  Srfru ;  Banimette ;  L£na ;  Soluld  baki-n-Fogha ;  B.  Rfya  baki-n-Fogha ;  Ban^ 
gag^  on  the  Kwara ;  Difde,  on  the  Kwira ;  B.  AlaMnne ;  B.  Tare,  all  these  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Kw^a,  E.  and  S.E.  of  G^ya;  B.  Donub<^ni  (almost  deserted);  B. 
Kangnudwel,  between  Giya  and  Dole ;  Nyansam^  south  of  Y^u  baki-n-Fugha ; 
Latakirri,  between  Bunza  and  Fogha ;  Geza,  in  the  wilderness  between  Bunza  and 
FingHla ;  Tdrmushf  baki-n-Fdgha,  south  of  D^e ;  Riima  baki-n-Fdgha ;  Jdkwa ; 
S^owd,  between  Bunza  and  Zogfrma ;  B.  Gdde ;  Sfri,  west  of  Gode ;  Gedt?,  on  a 
mountain  in  the  faddama,  between  Udd6  abd  Zogfrma ;  B.  Tarrfkor^  cast  of  Bak- 
way ;  K^ia,  south  of  Tarrikori ;  Jariya,  north  of  Kdbia ;  Bajurtf,  south  of  Jdriya ; 
B.  I'ssedd,  between  Bakway  and  Giro;  Kola,  baki-n-faddama ;  Toddul,  east  of 
Bakway,  S.E.  of  Tarrfkor^;  Hdre  [Ildre?],  east  of  Sifru,  baki-n-fi£ddama ;  Kahe- 
bdka,  north  of  Siiru ;  Ballebdmbori,  on  the  Kwdra,  half  a  day  east  of  G^ya ;  Kaija- 
tiime,  on  the  Kwfira,  S.E.  of  Ballebdmbori ;  Dumtfnde,  once  destroyed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Zdma;  Dodire,  on  the  Kwira,  S.E.  of  Kaijatltoe;  Sdnkoro,  west  of  Z^- 

*  Yelu,  one  day  from  Zogirma  through  forest,  one  day  W.  from  Bonza,  sonth  of  the  former  road, 
and  about  8  m.  8.  of  Kalliul,  on  the  dallnl  Fogha. 

From  Yilu  to  G&ya,  one  day  P.  W.,  passing  through  the  foUoiring  places :  Bamba,  a  large  hamlet, 
Kahit^an&wa,  Fatag'isu,  R{iwa-n-kangwa  ZagJAjl,  P6de-bod^i,  a  hamlet  of  F61be,  or  rather  Zar- 
g.'ibe ;  then  liim!-n-Gi'iya. 

From  Y^lu  to  Y&uri,  tt.P.E.,  8  short  dajrs.  Foni,  formerly  a  large  town,  which  gave  Its  name  to 
a  whole  province;  K6sar&;  WindefAda;  Beesek^ttu,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Y4nri; 
Shenga;  S&wasi;  T<Sndi;  Bimi-n.Y&url. 

t  Between  Hky^  and  Kirot&shl,  another  town  higher  up  the  Niger,  abont  15  m.  S.  from  Say,  Ue 
the  following  places :  Tara,  SanSfiii/^.  and  B^ngagA.  At  ^rot^shl,  the  rafi-n-Zab  rmi,  which  skirte 
the  east  side  of  Tdmkaln,  Joins  the  I  sa,  or  Niger. 
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gha ;  B.  A'ngan^ ;  B.  Wapgurii,  on  an  island  in  the  river ;  B.  Niyaila,  on  the  riv- 
er; B.  Zaghay,  on  the  river;  Biila,  S.E.  of  Zaghay;  Ubfnga;  B.  Ydgumu,  on  an 
island  as  large  as  Egga,  and  accessible  by  a  ford  in  summer;  Golling^re,  S.E.  of 
Yogumu;  Dabb<?je;  B.  Mongdttcre,  on  an  island;  B.  Soka,  between  Jokwa  and 
Toro  on  the  river ;  B.  Kormissa,  between  Kaha  and  Bunza ;  Sombila ;  Kullwa,  an 
island,  u.,:ry  Fiilbe;  B.  Gabailo,  on  the  river;  B.  Tutiibar^  on  the  river  S.W.  of 
Dddime;  Kujangu;  Chiwa,  in  the  faddama  west  of  Tutiibara;  Jiingul,  in  the  fad- 
dama;  B.  Gerkwa,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Daki-n-gari,  once  the  residence  of  a  king 
of  Kebbi,  who  fled  before  the  King  of  Zanfara ;  B.  Kamag^me,  south  of  Z^gha ;  B. 
Jiigudi,  north  of  Fona ;  B.  Dania,  on  the  river  between  Kaha  and  Nyanga ;  B.  Na- 
nia,  on  the  faddama,  a  rocky  eminence  with  plenty  of  deleb  palms ;  B.  Kiria,  on 
the  ford  where  the  river  is  crossed  to  I'lo  (baki-n-maik^tare-n  lid);  B.  Modibdji, 
on  the  river ;  Kiillwa,  in  the  Kwara,  biradam  gungu ;  Gungu-n-Gaya  ( Akdtekif), 
island  of  Gaya ;  B.  Dordwa,  between  Gaya  and  Tara,  nearer  to  the  former,  on  the 
river;  B.  Balda,  on  the  Kwara,  a  smaU  and  populous  town;  B.  Buldi,  between 
Gaya  and  Kengakoye ;  B.  Maddochi  or  Kahi,  south  of  Tilnunga,  on  the  Kw^a ; 
B.  Kattika,  south  of  8iko,  on  a  branch  of  the  Kwara,  with  plenty  of  river  horses ; 
B.  Y^y,  on  the  Kwara,  Fellani-n- Jogadawa ;  B.  Beli,  at  a  short  distance  north  of 
Ydgumu ;  B.  Kdrufa,  also  called  Jamde  and  Munday,  on  the  fdddama  of  the  Kw^ 
ra ;  B.  Bokki-bod^hi  (bokki  means  baobabs),  east  of  Bakway,  many  Fellani ;'  B. 
Rufani,  close  on  the  west  side  of  Sifru ;  B.  Gijia,  called  B.  Biriji  by  the  Fiilbe,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  of  Bunza ;  B.  Fdnia,  on  the  same  water ;  B.  Kus^ge,  west 
of  Bikoshi,  between  it  and  Mat^nkari,  south  of  Bunza ;  Dembul,  between  Jinga 
and  Bunza,  west  of  Kermissa ;  Sh^ma,  south  of  Bunza ;  B.  I'ssafay,  south  of  Bun- 
za, with  much  agriculture ;  B.  Bdkkird,  south  of  Bunza ;  B.  Difkkishi  on  a  rafi,  be- 
tween Geza  and  Fingilla;  B.  Kiikadd,  at  a  short  distance  east  of  D^be ;  B.'Kariya, 
east  of  Kiikadd,  south  of  Zogirma ;  B.  O'wa,  on  an  eminence  overhanging  a  water 
with  crocodiles,  east  of  Kanya ;  B.  Belaide,  south  of  O'wa ;  B.  Bamba,  south  of 
Ydu ;  Kahinjandwa,  south  of  Bamba,  east  of  Debe ;  Biinu,  east  of  Kahfnjan^wa ; 
Wauna,  between  Dd>e  and  Giya ;  Ddwa,  west  of  Giro ;  B^)d-abif,  between  Bendu 
and  Giro ;  Bark^i  or  Kalgo,  between  Tdro  and  Giro,  on  a  ford  of  the  river;  Bil^- 
mo,  south  of  Jdkwa,  between  it  and  Giro ;  Yinderifdwel,  formerly  a  hamlet,  now  a 
town  in  the  faddama ;  Bdlop^i,  south  of  the  former,  and  between  it  and  Gfro ; 
GoljilUhi,  on  the  Kw^ra. 

Towns  inhabited  or  colonies  founded  by  Dendi  or  Songhay,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  country  ofBarba  or  Burgu. 

lid,  beyond  the  I'sa,  one  day  from  Busa ;  Garif ;  Lold ;  Birni-n-S^miya,  a  Son- 
ghay  colony,  one  day  S.W.  of  lid,  on  the  (jdru,  a  shallow  branch  joining' the  Kwli- 
ra ;  Takku,  one  day  south  from  Samiya ;  the  inhabitants  have  vindicated  their  in- 
dependence against  the  Fillbc;  Shdguna,  at  no  great  distance  W.N.W.  from  Tak- 
ku ;  Der^nna,  S.W.  of  Shegun^ ;  Iffnna,  south  of  Der<^nna ;  Sdgu,  residence  of  an 
independent  governor;  Udillo;  Garf-n-Danga,  Lord  ofG^ndane;  B.  Girris;  Ydn- 
tala ;  B.  Tarn ;  B.  Gesserd ;  L^ag^  west  of  Ber^wuay ;  B.  Biittul^  east  of  lid ; 
B.  Filttufilttu,  west  of  Bifttuld ;  B.  Kdchi,  west  of  Fiit'tufiittu,  inhabited  by  people 
called  Koi-jebaba,  subjects  of  the  Governor  of  Gaya ;  B.  Genne,  on  the  Kwara,  rich 
in  dordwa-trees ;  B.  Bilri,  on  the  Kw^a,  east  of  Genne ;  B.  Bailil,  on  a  rocky  em- 
inence on  the  Kwara ;  B.  Befoye,  west  of  Tanda,  south  of  the  Kwira ;  B.  Somsmn, 
south  of  the  Kwara,  which  separates  it  from  G^ya ;  B.  Farma. 

I  here  add  the  itinerary  of  the  track  from  Sdkoto  to  Komba  on  the  Niger,  which 
was  the  common  route  of  travelers  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  will  show  the  situa- 
tion of  several  places  mentioned  in  this  and  a  former  Appendix. 

Day. 

1st.  Tdzo,  open  place,  having  passed  the  gulbi-n-Sdkoto. 

2d.  Kat^mmi,  territory  of  Khalilu. 

3d.  Aiigi,  walled  place,  skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a  water-coarse  navigable  in 

the  rainy  season. 
4th.  K^nar^  in  the  same  valley. 

6th.  Gulma,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  skirted  on  the  east  side  by  a  faddama. 
6th.  S^wa,  rich  in  com. 

7th.  Kaikay^gi,  a  village  skirted  on  the  south  side  by  a  fifiddama. 
8th.  Kifka,  bimi,  with  a  fi^dama  on  the  south  side. 
9th.  D^i  (wilderness ;  no  town). 
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Day. 

10th.  D^birnL 

11th.  Yelu,  birni,  in  the  valley  of  Fdgha,  where  salt  is  found. 
12th.  Tunga,  a  hamlet  on  a  faddama,  with  plenty  of  rice  and  fish. 
ISth.  Sanehina,  on  a  f^dama  or  backwater  of  the  Kwara. 

14th.  Komba,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kw^a,  which  you  here  cross.    The  latter 
places,  beginning  with  D^ImJ,  inhabited  by  Songhay  or  Jcrmabe. 

PART   II. 

A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  PROVINCE  OF  YA'URI,  AND  ON  THOSE  OF  BIA'URI  AND 

ZABEHMA. 

Mohammed,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Khalilu,  granted  im^na  to  Dan- 
Ay,  a  Nyffawi  by  birth,  who  ruled  Yiuri  for  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ma- 
fori,  who  governs  Yduri  at  the  present  time. 

The  annual  tribute  which  Yauri  pays  to  Gandd  consists  of  500  shirts,  and  from 
thirty  to  fifty  slaves,  while  that  of  Nilpe  consists  of  1000  shirts  arid  300  slaves. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  Niipe  or  Nyfii.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Niipe  or  Nyffi  is  F^hi ;  the  eastern  border  toward  Gw^  is  L{fic ;  the 
southern  one,  K6ro,  toward  YlCguchi  and  Btinu.  The  large  town  Charagi,  inhab- 
ited half  b^  Yorubliwa,  half  by  Nyfifawa,  is  two  days  from  B^ba  by  way  of  Kar^kari. 
It  is  the  Yorub^wa  who  call  the  Nifpe  people  Tapa.  The  Nyffawa  themselves  call 
the  HiCus^wa,  Kenchi,  and  the  FiUbe,  Goy.  The  Hixa^wa  call  the  Nyfifawa,  as  well 
as  some  other  related  tribes,  Baibay.  The  rivulet  or  f^dama  called  Kontagdra 
separates  the  territory  of  the  Ab^wa  or  Ebb^wa  from  that  of  Nt(pe,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  borders  upon  Yiuri.  On  the  Kontagdra  is  the  large  town  Kiira,  be- 
longing to  the  Eambari.  The  Ab^wa  live  especially  on  the  Ma^j^a,  are  said  to 
have  an  idiom  of  their  own,  and  are  armed  exclusively  with  arrows.  The  people 
of  Nilpe  Proper  are  exclusively  cavalry. 

Principal  towns  and  villages  in  the  province  of  Yiuri,  beginning  from  BessektCt- 
tu :  Shenga,  Kakat^  Dukku,  B.  Yiuri,  Gangwo,  Sawasi,  Tondi,  Funtu-n-difchi, 
Fombo,  Sombo,  A'rgid^  Shdbbond,  Rkbakd,  Baged^,  Mofdngi,  Lilchi,  Mdchip^ 
Ngiiski,  A'gurti,  01)aka  (large  place),  Berway,  Kw^ne,  Zente,  Mojinga,  all  near  to 
B.  Y^uri ;  MdfikS  (domain  of  the  heir  apparent  or  "  dan  serkf,"  hidf  a  day  east  from 
Yiuri),  Wira  (a  place  of  embarkation,  **  biiki-n-makdtare,'*  on  the  Ew^ira),  Jatltwu, 
Kaw<ye,  between  Yiuri  and  a  place  called  Dandi  F^ani ;  Bokki-jifruni,  Lanne, 
Sonwuay,  Difchi-  or  Ddtsi-n-M^ri.  Now  follow  the  islands,  or  **g!ingu,"  in  the 
river,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  K^imbari :  Shfahiya,  Rdpiya,  GaMilo.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  independent  kitmbari  are  Rejd,  B^to,  Fantandichi,  A'chira, 
Sh^bbend,  Raba-n-Eltoban,  Ubakka. 

I  here  add  the  seats  of  three  particular  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ylku- 
ri :  the  Bangi,  between  Yduri  and  Kotdrkoshe ;  the  Sheng^wa  in  Jakwa,  between 
Y^uri  and  Hailsa  •  and  the  Dek^rkeri,  settled  in  Tab^  Ziim,  Bangeiyatllwa,  and  in 
Kagaye. 

Fbom  Bunza  to  Yaubi. 

(a.)  Western  roacL 
Day. 

1st.  Ts^tnu 

2d.  Allelil,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

8d.  D4ji»  perhaps  the  word  meaning  wilderness ;  no  town. 
4th.  Gangu  (gitogu,  **the  island"  [on  the  Kwdra?]). 
5tlL  Y^urL 

(hJ)  Eastern  road, 
D«y.  "^  ^ 

1st.  Bussukrfttu,  according  to  this  information,  a  village  of  Kebbi ;  but  generally 

regarded  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Ytfuri. 
2d.  Kifear^  lying  on  the  other  side  of  a  rivulet  called  Gulbi-n-Chtlso ;  here  you 
sleep  when  the  river  is  full  of  water,  the  crossing  of  it  occupying  a  long  time ; 
else  proceed,  and  halt  in  Zingo-n-diimmia. 
8d.  Gangwo. 
4th.  Yiuri. 

I  here  give,  as  I  have  no  other  place,  a  short  itinerary  from  Y^uri  to  Koti£-n- 
ktCra,  or  rather  Eoti^n-kord. 

Vol.  m.— S  s 
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Day. 

1st.  Rigftd«i,beloijging  to  the  territory  of  T^MirL 
2d.  A  hamlet  of  the  Kambari. 

dd.  Kota-n-koro,  a  place  larger  than  2^nder,  under  the  dominion  of  Eiltsena,  with 
a  daily  market.     ' 

ZABE'RMA. 

The  province  of  Zab^rma  or  Zdrma  ( Jerma)  is  bordered  toward  the  southwest  by 
the  Niger,  toward  the  south  by  the  province  of  Dendina  and  the  district  of  Tamka- 
la,  and  toward  the  southeast  by  the  province  of  M^nri.  Its  northern,  or  rather 
northwestern  border  can  not  be  well  defined  with  the  insufficient  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  .that  quarter;  although  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  district  of  I'mma- 
nan,  which  lies  between  the  former  and  Kidal,  the  province  of  the  Debbakal,  or  the 
Benif  S^kki,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Songhay  and  Tawarek,  but  apparently  of  a  degraded  and  mixed  character,  who 
give  to  the  country,  or  at  least  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  the  name 
Cheggazar,  which,  however,  seems  to  attach  to  one  locality  in  particular;  the  people 
of  this  tract  appear  to  have  a  chief  of  their  own  named  Hatta.  The  country,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  open  places,  appears  scarcely  to  have  any  centres  of  a 
settled  population,  and  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  it  seems  to  be  the  broad  val- 
ley, rich  in  natron,  which  intersects  the  province.  (See  Itineraries  in  the  note.*) 
The  trees  most  conmion  in  the  province  are  the  gureba  or  dilm  palm,  the  ^kkora, 
and  the  g'a<5,  and  the  valley  is  said  to  be  girt  by  fine  tamarind-trees.  This  prov- 
ince is  also  famous  on  account  of  its  rich  pasture-grounds,  and  is  for  this  reason  fre- 
quented also  bv  a  good  many  sections  of  the  Fillbe  or  F^Iani  daring  some  months 
of  the  year,  if  the  state  of  the  land  is  favorable,  even  the  cattle  of  the  Fdlani-n- 
K^tsena  pasturing  in  that  country. 

I  here  give  a  list  of  the  sections  of  the  Fiflbe  or  F^llani  who  usually  pasture  here. 

F^lani-n-Zab^rma : 

Jelgdbe,  D^mbub^,  Kurmd,  Senfaankoye,  Modibankoye,  W^be,  Ffttuga,  Nibitn- 
gankoyen,  EtHasankoyen,  J^borinkoyen,  Chenb^ngankoyen,  Dareankoyen,  F^rma- 
kd,t  B^liyankoyen,  Tiikankoyen,  Kildurankoyen,  Garg^nga. 

The  F^lani-n-Hiiusa  call  all  those  countrymen  of  theirs  who  are  scattered  over 
these  western  districts  by  the  nickname  Mcndnnata  H^us^b^  (properly,  **I  do  not 
understand  H^usa"),  proving  by  such  a  name,  which  is  an  opprobrium  to  them- 
selves, their  own  loss  of  nationality,  and  that  they,  although  FtQbe,  usually  address 
their  own  people  more  in  Hiiusa  than  in  their  own  idiom,  the  Fulfiilde  language. 

List  of  Places  in  MAIJRI  or  ATIEWA'. 

Zormakoye  (residence  of  a  special  governor),  Lokoye  (the  capital  of  the  province 

*  1.  IHnmtrpfnm  Aitgi,  dUmg  a  winding  tmek,  Ifg  wayofUdwi  anf  Zabirma,  to  TAmkaku 

iBi.'  K6ko8h& 

Sd.  D^bugel,  belongliig  to  the  territory  of  Minri  or  A'reiHL 
Sd.  DmmmAns. 

4tb.  Karikar^  at  the  weetera  flnmtier  of  A'rew6. 

6th.  Feisdza.  village  of  elephant-hunters,  the  first  place  (maftrO  of  Zab^rma. 
6th.  Tembekire. 

Ttb.  D6«o,  open  capital  of  Zab^rma ;  reeidence  of  D&6d,  son  of  Hammam  BAkara,  daring  the  period 
•         <^  my  Journey  independent     Besidos  him,  there  seems  to  be  another  chief  in  Zab^nna, 
named  Hammam  Jymma.    From  here  direction  S.  or  &E. 
8th.  Y^i,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  broad  dallnl  B6eo  or  Boaso,  which  oosnes  from  K6rfay,  and 
i^olns  the  Kw4ra  at  Kirot&Bhi ;  it  is  full  of  natron,  bnt  along  the  border  of  the  valley  then 
are  wells  of  fresh  water  one  fothom  in  depth. 
9th.  Timkala. 

8.  Indication ofaroutefircm  YM  to  Kiurfag^  in  vtn  long  marchm  in  a  K.W,  direction  along  tho 

natron  vauoy, 

Ist  Station.  T^ghacar  or  Cb^ggazar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dallul,  at  several  miles*  distance,  and 
evidently  E.  or  N.E.  troia  D6eo.  The  data  famished  by  Mohammed  el  Bliwini  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  frilly  confirmed.  Jdrma  (Zab^rma)  on  the  right,  probably  S.E.,  of  T6- 
ghasar,  and  extrading  down  to  the  very  border  of  the  River  Kwira ;  Teghasar,  on  the  con- 
trary, three  days  fh>m  the  river,  throngh  a  barren  desert  fiill  of  wild  beasta,  and  the  deep 
stream  ranning  at  half  a  day's  distance. 

9d  Station.  I'mmanan,  likewise  on  the  weetemt  or  rather  northwestern  side  of  the  daUnL 

8d  Station.  Kurfay. 
t  Whether  the  name  of  this  tribe  has  any  omnection  with  the  name  of  the  province  Fermiriia  to 

the  west  of  Timb^ktUf  I  am  not  Ba7.    Mr.  Cooley  suggests  jbo  ipe  th«t  )t  m»y  have  some  relation  to 

theMandingo, 
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in  former  times),  Gfwaye,  Dtoami  or  Damm^na,  TiwelKje  (S^beri),  Gdmbora,  Bir- 
ni-n-Miiari,  Bi^e  (with  caverns),  G^ewa,  Deg^ji,  S^ari,  B^-n-diltsi,*  L<5ga. 


APPENDIX  VL 

INFORMATION  WITH  EBGARD  TO  THE  PROVINCES  OP  GURMA,  MO'SI,  AND  TOMBO. 

The  whole  triangle  interposed  between  the  Niger  toward  the  north,  and  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Eastern  Mandingoes  or  W^ngardwa  toward  the  south,  appears  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  single  race  of  people,  whose  language,  although  they  are  divided  into 
several  different  states  and  nations,  nevertheless  appears  originally  to  have  been  of 
the  same  stock.  It  is  very  probable  th^t  this  race  in  ancient  times  occupied  the 
whole  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  and  that  this  tract  may  have  been  wrested  from 
them  in  later  times  by  the  Songhay  and  the  Mandingoes,  especially  that  section  of 
the  latter  which  is  generally  called  Bambara.  These  are  the  Gurma  toward  the 
N.E.,  the  Tombo  toward  the  N.W.,  and  between  them  the  Mosi,  or,  as  they  appear 
to  call  themselves.  More.  Gurma,  also,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  indigenous  name 
bv  which  those  people  designate  themselves,  but  is,  I  think,  of  Songhay  origin. 
The  Gurma,  on  account  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  centres  of  the  Songhay  empire, 
appear  to  have  lost  almost  their  whole  independence  and  nationality,  the  Songhay 
conquering  irom  them  great  part  of  their  territory,  and  wasting  the  remainder  by 
continuous  predatory  expeditions ;  but  the  former  seem  to  have  recovered  part  of 
their  strength  since  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  Frflbe  in  these  quarters,  who 
followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  Songhay,  and  who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements 
all  along  the  great  high  road  from  Masina  to  Hdusa,  having  established^  themselves 
firmly  in  the  latter  province  from  very  remote  times.  The  strongest  among  these 
pagan  kingdoms  five  centuries  ago,  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  the 
M&i,  although  the  country  is  split  into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  almost  to- 
tally independent  of  each  other,  and  paying  only  some  slight  homage  to  the  ruler 
of  the  principality  of  Woghodogd.  The  Mosi  are  called  Morba  (perhaps  originally 
Mdre-bii,  bd  being,  as  Mr.  Cooley  informs  me,  a  formative  of  personal  nouns  in  the 
Mandingo  language)  by  the  Bambara.  They  themselves  give  peculiar  names  to  the 
tribes  around  them,  calling  the  Fiilbe,  Chilmigo ;  the  Songhay,  Mar^nga ;  the  Gur- 
ma, Bimba;  the  W^ngara,  Taur^arga;  the  Hiiusa  people,  Z^gord;  the  Asanti  or 
Asianti,  Santi.  The  inhabitants  of  Gurma  call  the  H^ustCwa,  Jongoy;  but  the 
name  of  the  Fiilbe  they  have  changed  only  very  slightly,  calling  them  Fuljo  in  the 
singular,  Fulga  in  the  plural  form.  The  B^lmbara  give  to  the  A'swlinek  or  Swa- 
nfnki  the  name  Marka.  With  regard  to  the  line  of  Mandingo  or  W^ngara  settle- 
ments, which  extend  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  tract  ^ong  the  tenth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  I  shall  say  more  farther  on.  I  will  here  only  remark  that 
Mr.  Ck)oley  (**Negroland  of  the  Arabs,"  p.  79)  seems  to  have  been  right  in  his  sup- 
position respecting  the  original  settlements  of  that  eminent  African  race. 

Besides  the  nationalities  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  tract  described  several 
smaller  tribes,  the  degree  of  whose  affinity  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  especially 
as  the  names  are  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  traders :  Tuksdwa,  Gimlnga,  Ba- 
singa,  well  known  also  from  other  sources,  with  the  chief  places  L^rabn  and  Tan- 
gay,  the  Susiimga,  Samgay,  KintantC,  Karkardf,  Chdkoshf,  whose  chief  place,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  seems  to  be  Gamb^ga,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
country ;  Choksllwa  is  probably  only  the  H^usa  form  of  Chdkoshf . 

The  Tombot  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  in  former  times,  extending  proba- 
bly to  the  very  banks  of  the  Niger  at  Timbilktu,  and  became  known  to  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centmy ;  but  having  still,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  constituted  an  important  political  power,  they  seem  to  have  suffered 
very  severely  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  Fiflbe,  who  have  invaded  their  territory 
from  two  different  quarters  at  the  same  time — from  Masina  toward  the  N.W.,  and 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  while  this  town  is  mentioned  in  that  ezoeOent  little  geographical  trea- 
tise of  Mohammed  ben  Almied  Mfislni,  appended  to  Captain  Clapperton^s  Second  Travels,  p.  833,  aa 
belonging  to  the  country  or  district  of  Emanoo,  none  of  the  other  towns  of  M&uri  which  I  have  enn- 
merated  are  there  named,  with  the  exception  of  Lokoye  (Lu-koo-yow),  but  in  their  stead  four  others 
of  which  I  heard  nothing.  But  those  places  which  then  were  the  most  considerable  may  have  beea 
since  either  greatly  reduced,  or  even  destrojred.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mohammed's  F 
is  the  district  I'mmanan,  mentioned  by  me  as  lying  between  Tcgliasar  and  Mtori. 

t  The  Tombo  call  the  Songhay  **  Jennaw^lam.** 
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from  Gilgdji  toward  the  N.E.,  the  latter  province  being  entirely  wrested  from 
them,  8o  that  they  have  lost  all  national  independence,  althoogh  they  still  retain  a 
large  territory  of  about  150  miles  in  eveir  direction.  I  will  here  at  once  proceed  to 
communicate  the  little  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to 
them,  in  order  then  to  subjoin  a  network  of  routes  which  will  constitute  a  fair 
framework  whereupon  to  lay  down,  in  an  approximate  manner,  the  topography  of 
Gurma  and  Mdsi. 

The  coimtry  of  the  Tombo  at  present  extends  from  the  province  of  Gilgdji  in  the 
N.E.,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  belong  to  the  same  race,  and 
Dwentsa  in  the  N.,  and  from  near  Konna  toward  the  N. W.,  to  the  territory  of  Be- 
nendifgu,  or  countiy  of  the  Beni,  in  the  S.,  and  to  that  of  Ylldega  in  the  S.E. 
From  the  latter  they  seem  to  be  separated  by  the  territory  of  the  Urbd  and  Tindgel, 
who,  however,  evidently  belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  eastern  and  western  por- 
tion of  the  region  thus  Included  is  mountainous,  the  central  part  more  level,  and 
clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tamarind  and  other  trees.  The  chief  place  of  the 
whole  territory  is  said  to  be  A'rre,  situated  fifteen  days  from  Gilgoji,  and  fifteen 
from  Dammaj^  a  place  on  the  road  to  Wdghodogd,  ninq  days  from  Sofira ;  and 
the  next  in  importance  are  said  to  be  the  following  towns  or  villages :  Nfnge,  one 
day  south  from  Dwentsa,  Bambar,  Kaja,  Nay^mma,  Hdnduk,  Dfmbilf,  Kong,  Shdle, 
A'mmali,  Kdmmogam,  Shdgo,  Kaulu,  Yelme,  Kul,  Tiyaugu,  Shanger,  Wddibif  (ap-: 
parently  inhabited,  at  least  partly,  by  Mandingoes),  E^na,  Andiil,  Gimle,  I'nde,  Ki- 
war,  Faiy^kara,  Eommaige,  Tamtdngo,  Mdwe,  Tfmmin,  Uliil.  All  these  places 
or  towns  are  said  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  have  each  its  own  chief. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  itineraries  illustrating  the  geography  of  (iurma  and 
Mdsi.  But  I  must  first  say  a  word  about  Mi*.  Duncan's  route  from  Abdme  to  Ada- 
fudia,*  or,  as  he  writes,  Adda^foodia,  which  will  be  found  to  coincide  partly  with  the 
region  here  described  by  myself.  This  route  of  Mr.  Duncan  will  be  found,  in  course 
of  time,  to  contain  a  few  gross  mistakes,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
an  African  traveler  to  go  over  such  distances  in  so  short  a  time  as  Mr.  Duncan  did, 
who  one  day  counts  his  journey  at  not  less  than  forty-four  miles,  f  It  is  not  clear 
from  his  journal  whether  the  population  of  the  places  visited  by  him  be  Mandingo 
or  Fulfdlde,  although  it  appears  to  bo  evident,  from  certain  hints  which  he  throws  out^ 
that  he  supposes  it  to  consist  of  these  two  elements  ;X  but,  in  reality,  the  more  north- 
em  part  of  the  route  traveled  over  by  him  is  entirely  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  Sup- 
posing the  population  of  the  country  thus  traversed  consisted  of  Fell^ta  or  Fiflbe,  it 
seems  very  uidikely  that  these  people,  who  are  so  suspicious,  should  allow  a  traveler 
to  hurry  on  at  this  rate,  without  any  stoppages.  Moreover,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  in  any  of  the  countries  hereabout  dromedaries  and  elephants  will  be  found 
tamed,  such  as  Duncan  found  in  Sogbo,  and  whether  the  sugar-cane  and  oU-palm 
grow  there.  I  have  not  been  able  to  connect  any  of  the  towns  between  Assafifda 
and  Ad^fudia,  as  laid  down  by  Duncan,  wl^  my  itineraries,  nay,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  names  or  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  pldces ;  but 
this  I  leave  to  future  travelers  who  may  have  the  fortune  to  visit  that  quarter. 

I  now  give  first  an  itinerary  from  Eomba  on  the  Niger  to  Sansinne  Mangho,  in 
order  to  circumscribe  the  country  of  Gurma  on  its  southeastern  side,  and  thence  to 
Selga,  the  great  entrepdt  of  the  gilro-trade. 

A.  Houtejrom  Komba  to  Sansdnne  Mangho, 
Day. 

1st.  Korkoj^ngo  garf-n-'Abdu  F^ani,  a  Pcfllo  settlement 
2d.  No  village.  * 

3d.  M^uru,  on  a  water-course  without  a  current,  numbers  of  wild  beasts. 
4th.  Dagu,  a  village  belonging  to  Gurma,  and  skirted  by  a  faddama  on  its  west 

side. 
5th.  Sdfo-n-Dtigu,  "  Old  Digu,"  at  present  uninhabited. 
6th.  Bizifggu  or  Bisifgu,  large  place,  residence  of  chief  Tanjo.    Between  D^gn 

•  I>nncan?B  Travels. 

t  VoL  iL,  p.  82.  From  Baffo  to  Zafoora.  **  I  had  traveled  fortj-foor  mUee  (In  one  day)  alnuwt 
witboat  halting.'*    A  still  greater  rate  of  traveling  occars  p.  14& 

t  Duncan  sayB  (toL  IL,  p.  9Q  that  the  Niger  appears  to  he  known  here  only  hy  the  name  Joleeba, 
not  JoUba.  I^haterer  the  form,  that  name  Ib  Mandingo ;  nevertheless,  he  states  the  population  ex- 
pressly to  belong  to  the  FelUta  (or  F61bc}.  The  latter,  fh>m  what  he  says  (p.  109  and  196),  seem  to 
bold  the  dominion  of  the  «>untTy ;  but  none  of  the  names  which  he  gives  belong  to  that  language. 
Then  the  customs  do  not  agree  at  all  with  sach  a  state  of  society,  neiuer  the  p6to  (p.  101, 116, 119), 
nor  the  prostration  (p.  104,  111,  151, 165, 160, 178). 
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and  Biziigga  one  day  perhaps  is  left  out ;  at  least,  other  travelers  make 
three  stations  between  these  two  towns,  the  first  in  Sildo-melle,  the  next  in 
Zokoga,  a  Gurma  village,  the  third  in  Mekkera,  another  Gurma  village. 

7th.  Tanga,  a  hamlet,  bordered  toward  the  south  by  a  mountain,  and  skirted  on 
the  east  side  by  a  water-course  running  from  W.  to  E. 

8th.  Majdri,  a  hamlet,  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  mountain. 

I  here  add  another  direct  road  from  Komba  to  Majdri  without  passing  by  Bi- 
zifggu: 
D»y. 

X9t.  Korkojingo. 
2d.  F^al^,  a  mountain,  and  therefore  called  Fdllald-n-dtCtsl  (dtCtsi  meaning 

mountain  in  Hausa),  with  a  water-course. 
8d.  Small  water-course,  with  water  occasionally. 
4th.  Dagu,  a  village  of  Gurma. 

5th.  Sildo-melle,  a  large  market-place  of  Gurma,  probably  a  settlement  of  the 
Wangara,  who  are  always  called  by  the  natives  of  this  district  Wingara- 
Melle ;   **  sifdo"  means  dwelling  in  Fulfillde. 
6th.  A  village  belonging  to  Barba  or  Bifrgu. 
7th.  A  village  of  idolaters  in  a  mountainous  district. 
8th.  Sab^ga,  a  pagan  village,  still  under  Gurma.     Bizilggn,  one  day  west  from 

here. 
9th.  Sab^gu,  a  small  village,  the  whole  country  mountainous. 
10th.  A  small  water-course. 
11th.  Majdri,  now  deserted. 

9th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness  '*on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (baki-n-gulbi),  which  is 

crossed  on  skins. 
10th.  Barbar,  a  hamlet. 
11th.  Famma ;  a  mountain  toward  the  east. 

12th.  Halt  **  on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (baki-n-gulbi)  in  the  wilderness. 
Idth.  Falald  or  F^al^  a  large  village,  inhabited  by  native  Gurma,  naked,  and  only 

Protecting  their  hind  quarters  with  a  wisp.     Mountainous.     *  *  F^ilald, "  as  I 
ave  said,  means  mountain  or  rock. 

14th.  Belgu,  called  by  the  H£usa  traders  ^^maigigffia,"  on  account  of  its  being  so 
rich  in  del^  palms.  Situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  mountainous 
district. 

15th.  Sans^nne  Mangho  or  Mango  C  the  camp  of  Mohammed"),  an  old  settlement 
of  the  Mandingoes  or  W^ngar^wa,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  this 
quarter  from  ancient  times,  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  between  Kong  and 
Kilkia  (the  old  capital  of  Songhay),  which  received  its  gold  from  hence. 
Even  now  a  peculiar  weight  of  mithk^  (see  vol.  lii.,  p.  360)  is  still  used 
here.  The  number  of  inhabitants  about  3000.  The  name  of  the  present 
governor  is  Eancho.     From  hence  a  track  leads  to  Wdghodogd. 

16th.  Halt  on  the  border  of  a  river,  having  crossed  another  river  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

17th.  A  well-inhabited  (probably  Mandingo  or  Wdngara)  place,  called  by  the  Hausa 
traders  **garf-n-maibdndega,"  on  account  of  the  people  being  all  armed 
with  muskets.     Territory  of  Governor  Mangha. 

18th.  Sakoiga,  territory  of  Yendi. 

19th.  Yendi,  an  important, place,  but  not  near  so  large  as  was  believed  formerly, 
from  the  account  given  by  the  travelers  to  Asianti,  it  appearing,  in  reality, 
to  have  a  population  of  about  5000.  They  are  idolaters,  and  drink  bifza  or 
p^to  in  great  quantity.  The  name  of  the  governor  is  Kirg^ngu,  before  whose 
house  two  baskets  of  meat  are  daily  given  to  the  vidtxires,  to  whom  a  sort 
of  worship  seems  to  be  paid. 

20th.  Sambo,  a  village  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

21st.  Kdbier  or  Edbia. 

22d.  A  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  no  village. 

23d.  Sungilngu. 

24th.  Tilru,  a  village. 

25th.  Yansal^ 

26th.  Saiga  or  Selga,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gonja,  residence  of  a  governor; 
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popnlation  about  1000  inhabitants,  the  market  of  the  gifro  trade,  and  desti- 
tute of  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  rivulet  at  some  distance,  called 
**gulbi-n-bariwu,"  on  account  of  its  being  occasionally  infested  by  robbers. 

I  will  now  give  at  once  the  route  from  this  place,  which  b  connected  with  Eum^s- 
si,  the  capital  of  Asianti,  by  a  tolerably  ascertained  route,  to  Tafidra  or  Tangrdra, 
an  important  point  approximately  laid  down  according  to  Cailli^'s  route. 

B.  Route  from  Selga  to  Tahera  hy  way  o/Kong^  very  short  marches. 

Day. 
1st.  StfgunkoUo,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Gonja,  but  ruled  by  a 

governor  of  its  own. 
2d.  Kdnkorosif,  a  place  in  a  district  rich  in  gilro-trees. 

8d.  A  rivulet,  called  by  the  Hausa  traders  "ktfrremi-n-fitta,"  on  account  of  its 
banks  being  richly  clad  with  the  tree  which  supplies  the  leaves  called  "fitta," 
wherein  the  giiro  is  packed  up  in  the  little  baskets  called  **w£gha.** 
4th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness,  traversed  by  a  rivulet,  and  frequented  bv  elephants. 
6th.  A  rivulet  containing  gold  particles  in  its  sand,  and  therefore  called  **gulbi-n- 

zin^a."    Territory  of  Gonja. 
6th.  Bitiigu,  a  large  town,  residence  of  a  governor  of  the  name  Ad^ngara,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  Asianti. 

13th.  Another  river  with  gold,  called  therefore  "gulbi-n-zindria." 

26th.  Kong,  a  large  town,  the  houses  consisting  entirely  of  clay  dwellings.  The  in- 
habitants, Mandingoes  or  W^ngara,  and  most  of  them  Mohammedans. 
Also  Full^n  or  Fiflbe  are  found  there.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  weaving, 
and  their  cotton  is  very  celebrated,  especially  the  kind  oalled  *'  el  harrotilfe" 
in  Timbilktu,  with  alternating  stripes  in  red  and  black. 

27th.  N^an^  a  village. 

28th.  Halt  in  the  fields  of  Niifan^. 

29th.  A  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tdgono,  which  stretches  southward  to 
the  neighborhood  of  a  considerable  place  called  A'ma. 

80th.  A  large  place,  likewise  in  T^gon6. 

8l8t.  Halt  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  running  from  N.  to  S.,  navigable  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  then  animated  by  river-horses,  but  without  water  in  the 
dry  season. 
82d.  Edmu,  a  large  town  of  the  territory  of  Tdgond,  with  a  considerable  mountain 

toward  the  south,  and  many  small  water-courses. 
83d.  Another  village  of  T^ond. 

84th.  Village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  FiHunlL 

85th.  Another  village  of  the  same. 

36th.  A  village  of  the  territory  Kurdiign.  All  these  different  territories  are  inhab- 
ited by  Mandingoes  or  Wangara. 

89th.  Kany^nni,  a  large  town,  situated  on  a  kifrremi  or  a  small  water-oourse,  and 
an  important  market-place,  the  most  important  one  of  this  whole  tract  with 
the  exception  of  Fur£.  The  inhabitants  Wilngar^wa,  Moslemin,  and  idol- 
aters. 

40th.  S^ggan^  on  a  water-course,  as  it  seems,  the  same  as  that  of  Kany^nL 

60th.  Gandni,  an  important  market-place  of  the  Fiflun^. 

59th.  Tafi^ra,  another  place  of  the  Fiflun^  larger  than  Gan<5ni,  and  built  of  clay. 
This  is  evidently  Cailli^'s  Jangr^ra  (i.,  p.  885  et  seq,).  In  going  from  Ta- 
fi^ra  to  Yamina,  or  Ny^ina,  a  journey  of  twenty-nine  short  marches,  the 
traveler  reaches  on  the  fourth  day  a  large  river  (probably  the  Bagoe  of 
CaiUid),  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  territory  of  Yl^mina  conmiences. 

C.  From  Kirotdshi,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niger ^  one  day  south  of  Sc^,  to 

Wdghodoghd, 
D»y. 

1st  Halt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kwira  or  I'sa, 
2d.  Bdti,  residence  of  a  chief  of  Gurma. 
3d.  Wilderness. 
4th.  Wilderness. 

7th.  Biztiggu,  called  by  the  H^usa  tjraders  **Fada-n-Gurma,"  "palace  of  Gur- 
ma," and  residence  of  a  chief  called  by  them  Tob^ni-n-kifi. 
8th.  Tenga,  the  frontier  town  of  Mosi  in  this  direction. 
9th.  Bennan^ba  (or  rather  Be-naba)  or  Kungu,  called  Nomma  by  the  Fiflbe, 
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F^a-n-Gorma  by  the  Hiiiisa  people,  the  residence  of  Bojjo,  the  supreme 
chief  of  Gurma :  the  name  of  his  predecessor,  it  seems,  was  Chenchirma  or 
Yenglrma.  The  distance  from  Bizifgga  to  the  latter  place  seems  rather 
long  for  two  common  marches,  although  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  sixty 
miles ;  other  people  make  four  halts,  the  first  in  Lando,  the  second  in  Bur- 
gu,  the  third  in  Kankanch^i,  a  large  town,  and  the  fourth  in  a  place  called 
by  the  traders  "Garf-n-Magajia." 

I  here  subjoin  a  route  leading  from  Champagore  to  Landd  or  Lendo,  a  place 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
warlike  chief  Wintdlle,  whose  princely  title  is  Fan-du.  From  Champagore  f  Ma- 
yinga,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  FcQbe ;  Champelga,  already  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Lendo ;  liendd. 

Day. 

10th.  Tankurgii. 

13th.  Kulfidla,  a  well-frequented  market-place  of  Mosi,  and  of  greater  importance 
than  all  the  other  towns  of  Mosi ;  the  governor's  name  is  Nabere  Giger. 
The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  archers.  Another  informant  going  from 
Kulfdla  to  Tankurgti  makes  three  stations,  the  first  in  Ligilde  Malgum^  a 
large  town,  the  second  in  LtQugil,  and  the  third  in  a  village  called  Edgo. 

16th.  Wdghodoghd. 

N.  B. — ^If  this  were  a  tolerably  direct  road,  it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  position  of  the  various  places  mentioned ;  but  it  would  seem  that  my  informant 
turned  away  from  his  direct  track  in  order  to  visit  the  market-place  Kufrela.  Oth- 
er people,  m  going  slowly  from  Kulfdla  to  Wdghodoghd,  spend  eight  days  on  the 
road,  sleeping  the  first  night  in  Paship^nga,  the  second  in  Tangay,  the  third  in  Zo- 
rdgo,  the  next  in  a  place  ruled  by  a  man  called  Mane  Bogdnjc,  the  fifth  in  another 
Tillage  called  Tangay,  and  reach  Wdghodoghd  on  the  eighth.  I  shall  here  join 
Tankurgrf  with  Sansinne  Mangho  by  an  itinerary,  which,  however,  does  not  lay 
claim  to  completeness. 

Day. 

1st.  Benda,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Bos^ga. 

2d.  Samga,  a  large  town. 

3d.  Kintantf,  residence  of  a  chief  of  its  own. 
4th.  Yauga. 
5th.  Sans^nne  Mangho. 

D.  fVom  Ydgha  to  Beldnga  {long  marches). 
Day. 

1st.  E^o,  a  village  of  Y^ha. 

2d.  Selilngu,  a  Gurma  village  belonging  to  the  territoiy  of  BeUnga. 
3d.  Jafiinge,  a  large  Gurma  place  (long  march). 
4th.  On  the  bank  of  the  River  Shirba  in  the  wilderness. 

5th.  Belang  or  Belanga,  residence  of  one  of  the  Gurma  chiefs,  styled  Bdem-bdttu 
(b^ttu  means  chief,  king,  in  the  Gurma  language),  who  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  rulers  of  that  country,  his  territory  extending  about  four 
days*  good  march  in  every  direction,  the  more  important  places  being  Yam- 
ba,  Sirbald,  Jepdngald,  Bas^rilii,  Balga,  Tubga,  D€ngo,  Tampddo,  Mokka, 
Yopdnga,  Jap^ngo,  B^a. 

From  BeUnga  to  I^gu  or  Be-n^a  there  are  four  very  short  days,  passing  by 
Yamba,  a  large  place,  i^l-y^bel,  and  Tubga. 

R  From  Jibo,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gilgdji  or  JilgdcH  {about  60  rmies  S.  from 
MvndxSro,  65  W^S,  W.  from  A'ribinda,  and  35  S.S,  W.  from  Tinge),  by  way  of 
Kaye,  to  Mdni  and  Wdghodoghd  {very  short  marches). 

4stday.  Eije.  2d.  Sebbe.  3d.  Gtfnkomi  (not  Gaikom^).  4th.  Tdngomelle 
or  Tdngomaye,  a  market-place  of  some  importance,  which  may  be  reached  on  horse- 
back in  one  day  from  Jfbo.  6th.  Nyange.  6th.  Edbay.  7th.  SurgtCsuma,  the 
last  place  of  the  territory  of  Gilgdji.  8th.  Edlbo,  the  first  village  of  the  territory 
of  Mdsi ;  the  border  district  in  general  is  regarded  as  very  unsafe.  9th.  Ddffia. 
10th.  Sokkop^ndu.  11th.  Eondu-b^tto  (probably  not  the  name  of  the  place,  but 
that  of  the  chief;  this  is  perhaps  the  place  Kondd  ox  Eamgo  which  is  said  to  have 
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resisted  successfiilly  an  expedition  of  Sheikho  Alimeda).      12th.  Si^Mi.^  13th. 
Mikkeri.     14th.  Kaye,  an  important  place  where  several  roads  meet. 

From  Kaye  to  Wdghodoghd, 

1st  daj.  Jetfnga.  2d.  Nessemetfnga.  8d.  Lifda.  4th.  M^n.  5th.  Bdssn- 
mo  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  traders,  ^*  Flidan  Biissamo"),  an  important  place,  resi- 
dence of  a  powerful  chief,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mdsi  chiefs  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  especially  with  regard  to  cavalry.  6th.  Kurznmdgo,  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor (**yerima")  under  Biissumo.  7th.  Mani,  another  residence  of  a  powerful 
chief,  who,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  seems  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Biissumo.     8th.  T£ko,  a  considerable  place.     10th.  Wdghodoghd. 

F.  From  Mdni — Yddegcu 

1st  day.  YiUco.  2d.  Kurzomdgo,  not  identical,  as  it  appears,  with  the  synony- 
mous place  mentioned  in  the  previous  itinerary ;  i*esidence  of  a  governor  under  Ya- 
dega.  3d.  Jeg£,  a  considerable  place,  with  huts  of  reed.  4th.  Zimche.  5th. 
Danmi^o.  6th.  Pissela.  7th.  Yerlmchf  (ptobably  only  a  name  given  to  the  place 
by  the  traders  as  being  the  residence  of  a  yerima  or  governor).     8th.  Yiidega. 

G  1.  From  Mdni  to  Kong,  and  back  by  a  more  easterly  road, 

Istday.  Temma.  2d.  Yiko.  3d.  L£.  4th.  Sarma.  5th.  Bdfori.  6th.  Sit- 
fan^.  7th.  Langaf^ra.  8th.  Ditdri.  9th.  T^ber^.  10th.  Kong,  a  large  place, 
according  to  my  informant,  inhabited  by  Bambara.  It  can  scarcely  be  identical 
with  the  well-known  town  Kong,  if  the  itinerary  be  correct ;  but  nevertheless  it  may 
be  the  case. 

G  2.  Return  from  Kong. 

1st  dav.  Fur^  a  large  market-place.  2d.  D^o.  8d.  Keb^ne.  4th.  Dillluga. 
5th.  Dakay,  a  place  belonging  to  the  territory  of  MdsL  6th.  Kamsh^go.  7th. 
Netdnga.  8th.  Liimbil^  9th.  Jdngard.  10th.  Tenga.  11th.  Yama.  12th. 
Tmigu.     13th.  Mini 

H.  From  Kaye  to  Behissa,  and  thence  to  Beldnga. 

1st  day.  Dimla,  a  large  town  of  Mdsi,  with  a  warlike  population,  therefore  called 
"  Maim^hi"  (mistress  of  spears)  by  the  traders.  2d.  Ponsa,  also  a  considerable 
place. '  3d.  Pissela.  4tli.  Belussa,  a  large  town,  seat  of  an  independent  Gurma 
chief  who  possesses  numerous  cavalry. 

From  Belilssa  a  person  on  horseback  reaches  Beldnga  comfortably  the  second  day, 
the  great  station  between  these  two  towns  being  Alitinga,  still  belonging  to  Mdsi, 
and  an  important  place,  inhabited  by  Mdsi  and  H^usa  traders ;  but  common  native 
travelers  generally  halt  twice  between  Belifssa  and  Alitinga,  in  Nyennydga  and  Ko- 
bilri,  and  once  between  Alitfnga  and  Beldnga,  in  a  Gurma  village  called  Yamba. 
Beliissa  seems  to  be  situated  from  BeUnga  not  true  W.,  as  I  have  placed  it  in  the 
map  which  I  sent  home,  but  a  little  more  to  the  N. 

Between  Belilssa  and  Kulfifla  lie  the  following  places :  J£ga,  Zllmche,  S^ngu 
(still  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Belilssa),  Kumsh^gu,  Sore  (a  market-place),  Wu- 
ndgo,  Yimdba  (resid^ce  of  a  Mandingo  or  Witngara  chief,  whom  the  traders  call 
Yergiwa),  then  a  village  belonging  to  a  Pifllo  resident  in  Kulfdla  ("ungwa  serki-n- 
F^ani-n-Kulfdla"),  Futfnga,  Naktflba,  Ligfddem^l-dem^  and  Kulfdla. 

I.  From  Pissela  to  Ddre  in  Libtdko  {very  short^fiarphes), 

1st  day.  Nagabfngo.  2d.  Ponsa,  a  large  place,  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  itinerary.  3d.  Gungay.  4th.  Nantfnga.  5th.  Ldgu.  6th.  Sam- 
binga.  7th.  N<ikor£.  8th.  K^um.  9th.  Belga.  10th.  Ndba.  11th.  Kw^la. 
12th.  Tambo.  13th.  Mar^Uraba,  belonging  to  LibtlCko,  and  inhabited  by  FiObe. 
Mararraba  means  **half  way**  in  the  H^usa  language,  and  it  would  be  importan^to 
know  what  the  names  of  the  two  places  are  between  which  this  village  is  considered 
as  lying  half  way.  14tli.  K^a,  also  inhabited  by  Fiflbe.  15th.  D^bero-dnkoy, 
Fiflbe.     16th.  L^aba.     17th.  Ddre. 

K.  Boute  from  Sigo  on  the  Niger  to  Miggard  in  Mienka  or  Menka, 
1st  day.  Fenya,  having  crossed  a  considerable  river  called  B^ibeld  Sirs^nken^. 
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2d.  Ftfranf,  a  place  inhabited  by  Dhiifli,  Jifli,  or  Mandingoes.  3d.  Ffnyana  (ditto J. 
4th.  Kaya,  inhabited  by  Jiili  and  Bambara.  6th.  Gondigasd.  6th.  Sinsiinkord, 
Bambara.  7th.  Enj^nene.  8th.  Fur^  a  village  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiflbc. 
9th.  Konobifgn,  Bambara.  10th.  Sanankoru,  Bambara.  11th.  Konina,  Bambara. 
12th.  Segebilgu.  13th.  Yensa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Fdngfona.  14th.  'Yeasfma- 
n^,  15th.  Jinna  or  Jinnina,  in  the  territory  of  Menka.  16th.  Jitamana,  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  of  Menka.  17th.  M^ggara;  here  the  territory  of  Bobd  begins; 
Tenye'ra  from  here  ten  days  S.S.W.,  and  Kong  abont  twenty-tluree,  by  way  of  F© 
and  Natkhe,  S.E. 


APPENDIX  VIL 

PEDIGREE  OP  THE  SHEIKH  SI'DI  A'HMED  EL  BAKAT. 

Sfdi  IJkbS,  son  of  'Omir,  with  the  snmame  El  Miist^j^  the  great  conqueror  of 
Barbary. 

Sak^ra.  'Abd  el  Kerfm.  Ddman. 

Yadniba.  Mohammed.  Yahia. 

S'afd.  Yakhsha.  'Ah'. 

Sidi  Alimed,  or  Mohammed,  el  Kunti,  bom  of  a  Limtiina  mother  called  Yaged^h. 
fie  is  said  to  have  died  in  Fask,  a  district  W.  of  Shingft. 

Sfdi  A'hmed  el  Bakdy,  died  in  Walata. 

Sidi  'Omar  e*  Sheikh,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  cmel  custom  prevailing  in  the 
family  before  him,  of  murdering  all  the  (male)  children  except  one,  and  to  have 
left  all  his  three  sons  alive.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  his  name  occupies  a  prom- 
inent position  in  El  Bak^y's  poem.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  'Abd  el  Kerfm  ben 
Mohammed  el  Maghfli,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  in  his  company  the  learned 
Sheikh  e*  Soyifti  in  Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have  died  A.H.  960  (A.D.  1553),  in 
the  district  of  G£di  or  I'gidi,  E.  of  the  Sakiet  el  hamra. 

Sfdi  el  Wafi,  although  Sfdi  'Om^'s  second  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  Well,  while 
the  Sheikhdom  rested  with  his  elder  brother  Sfdi  Mukht^,  who  died  in  the  sanc- 
tuaiT  or  chapel  called  Zawyet  Kunta,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brf-'Alf, 
the  ksar  or  village  of  Taw^t,  where  the  family  of  £1  MagMli  resided.  El  Wafi*s 
vounger  brother  was  Sidi  Alimed  e*  Bega. 

Sfdi  Haiballa  (Habib-allah).  ) 

Sfdi  Mohammed.  f  These  four  were  only  Welfye,  without  having  the 

Sfdi  Brf-Bakr.  (      dignity  of  Sheikh. 

B£bi,  Alimed.  ) 

Mukht^r,  also  called  Mukhtibr  el  kebfr,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand- 
son. With  him  the  dignity  of  Sheikh  was  transferred  into  this  branch  of  the 
family.  He  died  A.H.  1226  (A.D.  1811).  A  dream  or  sacred  vision,  which  he 
had  in  the  year  1209,  is  very  famous  in  those  parts  of  Negroland. 

Sfdi  Mohammed  e'  Sheikh  died  2d  Shaw^l,  1241  (10th  May,  1826),  during  Major 
Laing's  residence  in  the  hilleh  in  A'zawad. 

Mukhtir,  his  eldest  son,  died  1263,  in  Timbifktu. 

Sfdi  ATimed  el  Bakiy,  Mukhtar^s  younger  brother,  the  present  chief. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 


TWO  POEMS  OF  THE  SHEIKH  EL  BAKAT,  WHEREIN 
HE  SATIRIZES  THE  FUXBE  OF  MA'SINA. 


4tfl^    )jj^1    Ul  iji^UH   LihW    icUcs^i     v^Uj  ^Vuiyill    l)4X-->  y 


/  j\  !ou«.  »er^\  ^J^^  U)J  JI  ^U  ^  lij^  U 
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\      t;^  Uc!^  ^^  J^  U  J  U  V^Vi  \^fi^\ 

t'^  -ft  y-    ^ 


ti     ^t>$  *^^^c     9 


"^» 
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1       -y^4M  \jf^^  ^\  j^J?  c5  ^y^^  vj^  ^^  ly^^ 


VJ     ^JC  O    x>* 


\ «-U-  liL>*  ^J^s5»^  i  a5  ^  f4^  ci\  Ay3\  u>^. 


AA»«  ^u>  «i  JI^Y  <-r^^  Ml^  ^^ 
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dlPjt^  i  JUa^  *Sp,*j3        f^5i  ^^  J-r^  u>P  cr*^ 

>     c^  ^oj        c/ >  ^  c/j<i^    ^30^   >o<>     ^^^a^x;- 

A*«s3 ,  ^j«Is  dii  ^ji^  ji     £-6  uS^i  wy\  ^  ^3^  J, 

A»ji  ^»  e^o  /kf-iiJj         (mJ^'j  f«*s?  c;-  M!^»  "-s^* 


i^fijii,  iLJi^iu     ii)i^J».AiJi^_5^^ 
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♦^    ^  U  9        ^U  Vx  . 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TWO  POEMS  OF  A'HMED  EL  BAKAHT. 
BT  DR.  JOHN  NIOHOLBON,  PEKBITH. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c 

'*  And  our  Sheikh  and  Lord,  Alimed  el  Bak^y,  the  son  of  onr  Sheikh  and  Lord 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  our  Sheikh  and  Lord  El  Mnkhtir,  said,  addressing  the 
assembly  of  the  Fnlin  of  M^na,  when  thej  attacked  his  gnest,  'Abd  el  iSsrisn, 
Barth,  the  Englishman,  the  Christian.    (The  metre  is  khaiif.) 

**Tell  the  host  of  the  FuUn — ^I  say,  shameful  I  I  am  attacked  in  a  great  and 
weighty  matter.  Te  have  sought  my  guest :  you  will  find  him,  when  yon  do  find 
him,  mighty,  protected,  the  free  guest  of  a  free  man,  who  is  the  son  of  a  free  woman, 
who  was  daughter  of  a  freeman,  and  whose  father  was  a  freeman,  who  lavished 
benefits.  No  slave  bore  me,  nor  did  such  foster  me  in  their  bosoms  as  a  suckling; 
and  my  father  is  he  whom  you  know,  and  his  father.  We  have  not  descended  from 
S^m,  except  as  noble,  as  munificent,  as  white  efface,  as  lords  or  chieftains.  Among 
their  mothers  there  is  no  daughter  of  a  slave  who  bears  coals,  like  herself,  that  she 
may  sell  them ;  whose  son  is  her  master,  whereas  his  father  is  his  master ;  who  ef- 
fected his  manumission,  as  being  obedient.  No  daughter  nor  son  of  'Rim  was  my 
parent,  nor  will  I  obey  the  sons  of  the  lazy  H^^  Among  the  sons  of  the  lazy  HiSm 
none  but  fat  women  and  corpulent  men  see  guests  [?].     My  guest  is  my  honor,  and 
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my  honor  never  was  in  jeopardy,  therefore  its  guest  shall  never  be  imperiled.  *Abd 
Menaf  ben  Kosay  ben  KiUb  ben  Morra,  my  ancestor,  and  Luway  ben  Ghaleb,  and 
Nizdr  ben  M'add  admonish  me  not  to  fear,  and  Fehr  ben  M^ik  ben  El  Nadhr*  for- 
bids me  to  entertain  alarm  or  suspicion.  El  Wafi  increases  'Omir,  the  Sheikh  of 
the  sons  of  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  by  the  addition  of  a  fair,  freebom  man ;  and  El  Eunt£ 
increased  him — the  progeny  of  AH — who  sprang  from  "Ukba  the  Accepted,  who  per- 
ished heroically.  Such  were  my  ancestors,  noblemen,  and  their  guest  never  oied 
in  agony. 

*^  The  Sultan  is  not  alarmed  that  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  the  Sultan  will 
not  be  duly  paid.f  He  will  not  be  afraid  of  you  until  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejfd  is 
afraid  of  Nukmah.t  War  and  blows  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  where  ye  seek ; 
and  wounds  among  the  Zinj  drive  forth  the  flowing  blood — ^without  molesting  this 
man — and  long  spears  and  cuts  of  swords  round  about  on  all  sides,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  cannons  hither  and  thither,  like  thunders  which  crash  in  blasts  and  reverber- 
ations. They  consider  the  death  in  which  men  are  destroyed — they  count  it  a  gar- 
den and  a  vernal  season  of  noble  youths  and  gallant  lads,  and  mature  men,  who 
have  grown  old  together  in  dignity,  mounted  on  sleek,  swift  horses,  steeds,  coursers 
trained  to  run,  tafi  piebalds,  five-year-olds,  tall,  fleet,  wide-stepping,  rapid,  apple- 
rumped,  plump,  long-boned,  strong  in  back  and  neck,  Arabian  blood-horses  of  El 
Hddh,  or  Taginet,  or  Kidal,§  that  are  fed  upon  cooling  milk. 

''I  am  secure  in  my  position.])  He  who  attempts  to  contend  with  me  will  be  cut 
off^,  overwhelmed.  I  rely  on  Allah,  the  Lord  of  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  proph- 
ets, that  I  may  see  myself  contented.  Hb  aids  the  solitary  and  deserted  "mth  His 
help,  so  that  He  overwhelms  the  multitude  altogether.  Lo  I  Pharaoh  was  very 
wicked  and  very  mighty :  he  lost  his  way  in  4he  sea,  and  the  host  were  laid  low. 

"  Oh,  M^ina  1  reprove  your  brother,  that  he  may  become  a  submissive  friend  to 
me,  like  the  Im^m  Bello ;  or  that  he  may  be  to  me  as  both  his  parents  were  before : 
if  they  did  not  sufffer,  they  did  not  fear.  Or  let  him  leave  me  alone  with  his  evil, 
and  I  will  leave  him  alone.     The  best  of  evil  is  that  it  should  not  manifejit  itself. 

"Behold!  the  learned  and  the  humane  among  you,  the  *A1  Fodiye;^  they  do 
not  adopt  a  chief;  they  do  not  adopt  any  but  one  who  is  wise  about  the  way  of  the 
Most  High,  and  who  sees  and  hears.  They  respect  the  honorable,  because  they  are 
themselves  such.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  ignoble ;  they  only  consort  with 
those  that  are  saints,  learned,  poets,  piotis,  abstemious.  Repair  the  evil  ye  hare 
done  our  neighbor,  and  preserve  afl^ection  for  us ;  preserve  for  us  unfailing  gratitude 
and  inviolate  brotherhood.  If  ye  were  willing,  like  them,  ye  should  be  in  it,  and 
would  earn  both  fame  and  benefits.  But  nature  is  queen.  If  cowardB  only  could, 
they  certainly  would  be  brave." 

"And  he  said  again,  addressing  the  Fullin  on  the  subject  of  his  guest.    (The  me- 
tre is  Tawfl.) 

"Did  Mohammed  Sfd,  the  slave,  and  that  slave  a  black  one,  really  come  from 
A^med  p>en]  Aimied,  to  inquire  about  my  guest,  in  order  to  make  him  return  as 
[become]  his  guest,  that  he  might  plunder  him,  and  fetter  him,  and  make  him  a 
guest  of  Eaiiri  with  him,  and  with  San-Shirfu?**  My  guest  is  not  accustomed  to 
this !  Or  did  Yakt^n  say  the  speech  ?  Is  he  not  a  di«amer  ?  Yes,  a  dreamer,  by 
AxLAH !    Almied,  Alimed !    And,  besides  my  guest,  there  is  *A£kJlf  and  Yalam- 

*  All  the  preceding  lumies  are  fboee  of  well-known  anoetton  of  Mohammed,  the  prophet ;  thoee 
that  follow  are  the  poet*  a  own.  I 

t  I  can  not  approve  thia  translation  of  Dr.  Nicholson.  I  read  v^yOj  and  translate,  **  The  Sal- 
tan Is  not  afiraid  lest  he  may  not  be  feared,  or  obedience  not  be  paid  him.  The  Saltan  CAbd  el  Me- 
Jid)  is  not  a  yoong  lad.**  El  BakAj,  I  think,  opposes  here  the  Saltan  *Abd  el  Mcjid  to  the  yoang 
chief  AHimeda  ben  Alunedo,  who  was  qnite  a  yoang  man.  Dr.  Nicholson  observes  that  there  i^  a 
great  fault  In  the  metre  of  the  first  hemistich,  bat  that  the  consonants  of  the  text  are  strictly  those 
oftheMS.-.H.  a 

t  This  place,  Nnkmah  or  N6ggama,  Is  probably  the  small  place  of  tliat  name  in  MAsina,  and  not 
the  village  called  also  "  Ksar  el  M'allenun,**  mentioned  above,  p.  1T9  ;  bat  I  am  not  quite  certain 
about  it— H.  B, 

i  Three  districts  celebrated  for  tbeir  breed  of  horses.  KId£l  lies  betweea  Mabr6k  and  the  conntry 
of  the  Awelimmiden.— H.  B. 

I  Literally,  '*  My  fiit  is  in  my  waUet**    Freitag,  **  Arabu  Prov.,**  I.,  p.  664 

IT  The  poet  here  exhibits  to  the  hostile  ruler  of  Miwlna  the  docile  behaylor  of  his  fHends,  the  ralers 
of  Sokoto,  the  snooessors  of  the  Sheikh  Fddiye.— H.  B. 

**  San-Shirfh  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  kiidhis  of  Tlmbiikta.  Ka6ri  is  the  name  of  the  emir. 
— H.R 
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lam,  and  Ridhwa,  and  Hamlin,  and  Kudau  and  Dhtirwad.*  Will  he  take  him  be- 
fore death  and  the  Indian  cimeters  seize  on  his  own  head?  Will  he  take  him, 
while  the  sword  and  the  spear  are  asleep,  by  stealth.  Lo !  the  lances  do  not  miss 
their  aim.  Will  he  take  lum  where  all  the  Tawirek  are,  and  of  the  Arabs,  a  Sheikh, 
and  a  mature  man,  and  a  lad  ? 

"The  descendants  of  the  Sheikh  'Othm^n  ben  Fodiye  are  our  army;  and  of  our 
army  Miisa  ben  Bodh^  is  a  witness ;  and  Targaitamiltu,  the  lions,  whose  tribe  Li- 
kaway,t  the  nephew  of  Alkdttabu,  leads,  who  lightens,  thunders;  and  A^hbi  beu 
S^em,  round  whom  are  the  Igw^aren,  and  Vi^ghdu  Agga  '1  Henne  has  a  gath- 
ered host.  And  among  the  Tinkirfktf  there  are  noble  men,  the  Benu  Hammai^a, 
whose  troop  shows  valor ;  and  young  men  from  the  K^  e'  St(k,  who  are  4ions  in  ca- 
lamities, and  who  are  brave,  assist  my  guest.  These  are  the  people  in  El  Islto : 
they  do  not  disappoint  me,  and  they  are  my  brothers,  and  very  useful  and  helpful 
to  me.  I  have  among  the  tribe  of  the  Full^n  a  body  of  men  in  the  land  who  run 
and  hasten  to  defend  the  religion  of  Allah.  Dearer  to  them  than  their  house,  and 
family,  and  souls  is  the  religion  of  Allah,  who  is  mighty !  Whenever  they  see  in- 
fidelity and  rebellion  against  their  Lord,  they  resist,  and  go  aside  from  every  impi- 
ous person.  And  I  have  some  of  the  men  of  Allah  in  the  land,  and  also  of  the 
angels,  as  an  auxiliary  and  a  scattering  host.  And  mv  trust — my  trust  is  in  Allah, 
whose  majesty  is  great !  and  there  is  no  help  except  from  him ;  and  Allah  is  most 
mighty !  So  there  is  no  help  except  from  him — not  even  from  the  angels,  though 
they  be  mighty  and  worthy  of  praise.  He  is  God,  who  is  great  I  He  redoubles  His 
aid  against  every  oppressor  who  is  violent  and  exorbitant.  As  for  me,  it  is  suffi- 
cient protection  against  Alimed  that  I  should  pr^  to  Allah  in  the  bellyt  of  this 
night  that  approaches.  I  will  aim  my  prayer  at  Him,  at  the  dawn,  like  an  arrow. 
He  shall  find  himself,  when  he  sees  to-morrow,  smitten  with  death.  But  if  he  re- 
pents one  day,  that  will  be  best  for  him.  But  if  he  refuse — ^will  not  repent — then 
the  matter  is  referred  to  Allah.  Before  him  Pharaoh,  and  Nimrdd,  and  'Add, 
and  Shedd^  ben  'Aid  rebelled;  but  all  those  on  whom  their  prophets  invoked 
vengeance  perished,  and  disappeared,  and  were  desolated.  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and 
Silih,  and  Hiid,  and  Abraham,  and  subsequently  Mohammed,  called  on  their  Lord. 
He  alone  then — glory  to  his  name ! — ^is  the  One  we  invoke.  Just  as  they  obey,  so 
will  He  answer  and  help  the  faithful.  Then  help  me,  O  Lord,  in  the  same  way  as 
Thou  didst  help  them,  for  there  is  no  defense  and  no  help  above  Thee.  And  bless 
and  prosper  them  with  benedictions,  for  there  are  not  any  among  them  but  those 
that  deserve  praise  and  honor. 

*  *  Finished  with  the  help  of  God,  "  etc. ,  etc. 
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KINGDOBiS. 

Songhay.  Neighboring  Kingdoms. 

A.D.  800.  The  kingdom  of  Ghina,  or  Ghdnata,  the  central  portion  of  which  com- 
prises the  present  province  of  B^ghena,  founded  by  Wakayamagha 
or  mangha  (mangho  =  great?  Magha  =  Mohammed?)  about  t^ee 
centuries  before  the  Hejra;   the  ruling  family  whites  (Leucsethi- 

opes?  Fiflbe?).     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hejra  twenty- 
Zi  Alfty  toin  (Z^  el  Yemeni)  comes    ^l^^^  ^        two  kings  had  ruled.  5 

to  Kilkfi  (El  Bekrfs  Kilgha,  Ca  UgtiL*^Si^  Ah^ady,  at  this  early  date,  an  ex- 
da  Mosto's  Cochia),  a  very  an-  a.d.  679.  tensive  Mohanmiedan  quarter 
cient  place,  and  the  older  resi-  a.h.  60.  existed  in  Gh^nata,  containing 
dence  of  Songhay,  and  founds  12  ^osques.||    There  is  consid- 

the  eldest  dynasty  of  the  Z£.  The  erable  doubt  with  regard  to  the 

Libyan  origin  of  this  dynasty,  of  accuracy  of  the  date. 

*  Thla  passage  abont  YaktAn  neither  I  nor  Dr.  Nicholson  are  able  to  clear  tip  foUy.— H.  B. 

t  See  what  is  said  abont  ibis  man,  wbose  name  is  generally  pronounced  EUgwi,  in  Appendix  XII. 
of  this  Tolnme,  p.  720.  Alcbbi,  Wogfadn,  and  the  other  people  are  mentioned  repeatedly  by  me. 
— H.  B.  "         ti,  «.,  The  latter  third. 

i  A'hmed  Bih&j  J.  L.  O.  8.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  626).  I  M^oiree  de  la  Soo.  de  G^ogr.,  voL  ilL,  p.  1. 

Vol.  m.— T  t 
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A.D.  898. 
A.H.  280. 


Songhay.  *  Neighboring  Kingdoma. 

which  that  of  the  Sonnf  was  a  ^.D.  837.  Death  of  Tiliitan,  chief  of  the  Liiii- 
mere  continuation,  is  very  dis-  a.h.  222.  tiina,  yery  powerful  in  the  des- 
tinctly  intimated  by  Leo  Africa-  ert ;  he  adopted  IsUm,  and  con- 

nus,  in  the  words,  *Mella  stirpe  yerted  the  neighboring  Negro 

di  Libya."*  tribes. 

G6g6j  an  important  commercial 
place,  where  Makhled  E'bn  Eai- 
dad,  with  the  surname  of  A1)d 

Yezid,  that  great  revolutionist  who  brought  so  much  mischief  over 
Northern  Africa,  was  bom.  His  father  came  often  from  Tdzer  to 
this  place  for  trading  purposes,  f  evidently  by  way  of  Wargela,  that 
most  ancient  trading  place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  desert. 
We  thus  see  that  the  commerce  between  Northern  Africa  and  Negro- 
land  was  infinitely  older  than  it  has  ever  been  supposed.  I  may 
here  add  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  W^rgeli  is  meant 
by  the  Bakalitis  of  Ptolemy  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7,  p.  805,  ed.  Wilberg.),  which 
he  describes  from  the  side  of  Egypt  as  lying  beyond  Fezz^n,  al- 
though no  Boman  ruins  exist  in  WargeU. 

A.D.  900.     Death  of  Ilettan,  the  successor  of 
A.H.  287.        Tiliitan. 

A.D.  918.    Temfm,  the  successor  of  Ilettan, 
A.H.  806.        slain  by  the  Zen^ha  or  Senh^ja, 
after  which  a  division  takes  place 
among  the  Berber  tribes  estab- 
lished on  the  border  of  the  des- 
ert and  Negroland. 
A.D.  961.    Tin-Yenitto,  king  of,  or  rather  a 
A.  H.  850.        Berber  chief  having  his  residence 
in,    Addaghost,    an    important 
trading  colony  of  the  Zen^ha, 
who  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
dominated  over  the  whole  of  the 
neighboring  part  of  Negroland,  including  Ghinata.    In  the  very 
year  mentioned,  this  place,  which  carried  on  at  that  time  a  most 
flourishing  trade  with  S^ilmiSsa,  was  visited  by  the  Arab  geogra- 
pher, E1)n  Haifkal.^    Eifgha  (Eilkf^)  was  at  that  period  so  power- 
ful that  the  King  of  Aildaghost  thought  it  prudent  to  make  pres- 
ents to  the  king  of  that  place  (the  King  of  Songhay),  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  making  war  upon  him.    Nevertheless,  twenty- 
three  Negro  kings  are  said  to  have  been  tributary  to  another  king 
of  Addaghost,  named  Tinezwa,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejra. 
The  site  of  Atfdaghost  is  qtute  evident  from  El  Bekii's  excellent 
itinerary:  '*You  march  five  days  in  the  sand-hills  of  Warin,  till 
you  come  to  the  copious  well  of  the  Benf  W^eth ;  then,  farther  on, 
the  wen  Warin;  then  a  well-watered  district  of  three  days."    At 
the  same  time  the  abundance  of  gum-trees  near  Addaghost  proves 
distinctly  that  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  intervening  between  Ad- 
daghost or  Gh^nata  (near  Walita),  is  to  be  reckoned  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  that  Addaghost  therefore  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tejigja  and  Kasr  el  Barka,  and  not  to  the  north- 
east of  Wal^ta.     I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  in  another  place. 
At  that  time  Aulfl  was  the  great  place  for  salt. 

A.D.  990.     Intercourse  established  with  Ne- 
A.U.  880.        groland,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Leo.  § 


Kdkf^  still  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  King  of  Songhajr,  who  al- 
ready at  that  period  becomes 
very  powerful. 


ZK  Kafi(,  the  15th  prince  of  the  dy-   a.d.  1009. 
nasty  of  the  Z^  adopts  IsUm.        a.h.    400. 

•  Deser.  deU*  Africa,  Ub.  viL,  «.  1. 

t  For  this  highly  important  utatement,  see  Elm  Ebald6n,  trans,  by  De  Slane,  voL  tiL,  p.  901. 
t  Journal  Aslatiqne,  i,  1849,  p.  60. 

{  Leo,L  viL.  e.  1,  even  speaks  of  Negroland  as  if  it  had  been  quite  unknown  before  his  time,  **fyi- 
rono  soopertL*^ 
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A.H. 
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Neighboring  Kingdoms. 
A^bii  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Tifaut,  snrnamed  Naresht,  again  unites  under 

his  sway  all  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert ;  makes  a  pUgrimage ; 

dies  429. 
Warji(bi,  the  Mohammedan  apostle  of  TekrtCr,  died.    Among  others, 

the  inhabitants  of  Silla  were  converted  by  him. 
Jinni  is  founded,'*'  and  soon  becomes  wealthy,  owing  to  the  trade  in 

salt  (from  Teghaza)  and  gold  (from  Bftn). 
'Abd  Allah  £l>n  Yasin  begins  to  teach  and  to  reform.  * 

Aiidaghost,  which  had  become  dependent  upon  Ghinata,  conquered 
and  ransacked  by  the  Meribetfn,  the  disciples  of  'Abd  Allah  E'bn 
Yasfn,  in  the  same  year  as  Sijilm^a. 

Yahia  £l>n  'Omdr,  chief  of  the  Mena>etfn,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  A'btl  Bakr.  The  King  of  Gh^nata,  Tanktoenin,  son 
of  the  sister  of  Besl,  an  excellent  king,  evidently  dependent  on  Al>\i 
Bakr. 

A^il  Bakr  ben  *Om£r  makes  an  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  against 
the  Negro  tribes. 

A'b^  'Obaid  Allah  el  ISekrCs  invcJuable  Accavnt  of  Negrolaaid, 

Gog<5,t  or  Gi^ho  (the  capital  of  a.d.  1067.  The  Senhtfja,  at  this  period,  ruled 
Songhay),  consbting  of  two  A.H.  460.  over  the  whole  western  part  of 
towns,  one  the  residence  of  the  the  desert,  and  spread  Isldm  over 

king  and  the  quarter  of  the  Mo-  the  neighboring  parts  of  Negro- 

hammedans,  the  other  inhabited  land,  especially  toward  Gh^nata. 

by  idolaters.  Farther    eastward,   between    .the 

The  Mohammedan  worship  so  pre-  southerly  bend  of  the  Niger  and 

dominant  already  that  none  but  the  later  town  of  A'gades,  were 

a  Moslim  could  be  king ;  nay,  on  the  Seghm^lra,  under  the  domin- 

the  accession  of  a  new  king,  ion  of  the  Tadem^ka,  who  had 

three  royal  emblems,  consisting  a  very  large  town  (Tadem€kka), 

of  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  a  Kurto  a  great  commercial  centre,  nine 

( c^-^»a^),  which  were  said  to  days  from  G<5g6,  and  forty  from 

have  been  handed  down  from  Ghadimes. 

former  times,  having  been  sent  Between  Tadem^ka  and  Gh^nata 

by  an  Emir  el  Mdmenin  (evi-  there  was  a  commercial  place  cf 

dently  from  Egypt),  were  given  importance  called  Tirekka  (sec 

to  him.    Thus  we  see  that  al-  vol.  iii.,  p.  488).      Stoa    and 

ready,  at  that  early  period,  the  Hdmbori,  considerable  seats  of 

King  of  Songhay  was  a  Ruler  of  power, 

the  Faithful,  and  the  account  of 
A^med  Bib^  who  dates  \s\6sn. 

in  this  kingdom  frova.  the  vear  400,  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  £1  Bekri  calls  the  then  ruling  king  Kand^  and  he  is 
most  probably  identical  with  the  Ztf  Bavuki  or  Bayorkoy  Raima  (of 
Alimed  B^bi),  the  third  successor  of  Zi&  Kasf. 

G<5g<5  already  at  that  time  was  an  important  market  place,  chiefly  for 
^t,  which  was  brought  from  the  Berber  town  Tatftek,  six  days  be- 
yond Tadem^kka,  which  place  was  nine  days  from  G<%6. 

El  Bekrf,  besides  G<5g<$,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  KtCgha, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  givest  no  particulars  with  regard  to  its  situa- 
tion, except  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  from  Gh&ata,  and  espe- 

*  A'bmod  BiibA,  J.  L.  O.  S.,  voL  Ix.,  p.  688,  Mq.  He  deteribM  the  lite  of  this  important  town  in 
the  most  penpictionB  and  clear  manner  aa  being  part  of  tbe  year,  from  Angost  to  Febmary,  an  isl- 
and. Tlie  town  was  first  founded  in  a  place  caOed  Zagam,  on  the  sontb  side  of  the  sooUierlj  branch 
of  tbe  river,  and  therefore  not  identical  with  the  Zaghari  of  E'bn  Batdta.  £1  Bekri  appears  to  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  JlnnL  1\^  « » 

t  El  Bekri,  ed.  Macguddn  de  SUne,  p.  18S.    Thename  ^^1^9^  ^^,  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the 

Inhabitants  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  surname  of  one  of  the  successors  of  Sunni,  B£- 
zekin  or  B4aerldn. 

X  El  Bekri,  179.  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  Just  in  this  place  the  author,  whose  statements  in  general 
are  distinguished  hj  their  clearness,  should  commit  a  palpable  mistake,  by  pladng  AmUffa  (H6m- 
bori)  west  of  Ghibata. 
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Bongfaay.  Neigfaboring  Kingdoma. 

cially  neglects  to  determine  its  situatioii  with  regard  to  Gogd ;  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Kiikia  of  A'hmed 
Babi,  the  old  capital,  Ca  da  Mosto's  Cochia.'*' 
This  town,  therefore,  which  was  lying  at  the  yery  outset  of  the  Egyp- 
tian caravan  road,  already  at  that  time  was  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Mohammedans,  while  all  around  were  idolaters.  It  was  the 
greatest  market  for  gold  in  all  Kegroland,  although  the  quality  of 
•the  gold  brought  to  Addaghost  was  better  than  that  exported  frpm 
Eilgha.  Besides  gold,  salt,  wod'a  or  shells  (from  Persia?),  copper, 
and  euphorbium  (eJtSJj^?)  were  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry of  the  Hejra,  TimbtCktu,  or 
Tiimbutu,  founded  by  the  I'md- 
shagh  (TawdrekX  especially  the 
tribes  of  the  I'denin  ana  the 
Imedfdderen,  after  it  had  been 
for  a  time  their  occasional  camp- 
ing ground,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  A'raw^.  First  settlement 
at  Bosebiingo.  It  was  at  first  a 
small  market  place  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  of 
E'ad.  (?) 

Gogd,  according  to  Edrisi,  power- 
ful, and  dominating  over  the 
neighboring  tracts;  horses  and 
camels;  the  nobility  well  dress- 
ed, having  the  face  veiled ;  the 
common  people  wearing  leathern 
frocks.  The  natives  of  Ailjila 
^  already,  at  that  period,  carried 
on  a  spirited  traide  with  CkSgd 
(Edrisl,  voL  L,  p.  238). 


A.D.  1076. 
A.H.   469. 


A.D.  1087. 
A.H.   480. 


Ghlmata  conquered  by  the  Senh^ 
ja,  and  great  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants, as  well  as  the  neighboring 
districts-of  Negroland,  compelled 
by  the  Mer^betfn  to  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  fsuth. 

A^bil  Bakr  ben  'Omiir  takes  up  his 
residence  in  this  part  of  Negro- 
land. 


Al)if  Bakr  ben  'Oml^  dies. 


A.D.  1208. 
A.H.  600. 
A.D.  1208. 
A.H.    600. 


A.D.  1158.    £1  Edrfsi's  account  of  Negroland, 
A.H.   548.        composed  at  this  period,  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  in  general,  with  the 
exception   of  a  few   instances, 
where  he  enters  into  particulars  : 
for  instance,  the  populous  state 
of  the  towns  of  Silla  and  Teknir 
•  (Z^gha),  the  latter  being  more 
populous  and  industrious;    tho 
salt  mines  of  Auhl,  the  only  ones 
known  at  that  time  in  Negro- 
land!  (p.  11);  the  rising  of  the 
Mandingo  or  Wingara  race  (the  Wakor^),  a  name  then  first  ap- 
pearing.    Very  doubtful  appear  the  following  data:  Tirki,  or  Ti- 
rekka,  belonging  to  Wiingara ;  even  Kifgha,  a  dependence  of  W£n- 
gara,  while  at  the  same  time  G6g6 — the  real  Gdgdf — is  said  to  have 
been  absolute  and  independent.    The  great  commercial  importance 
of  WiirgeU  is  confirmed,  the  inhabitants  supplying  G6g6  with  dates, 
and  buying  up  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  brought  there  to  market. 
Rice  cultivated  on  the  Niger,  in  the  district  of  the  Meritsa. 
Ghlinata  ruled  by  a  descendant  of  Al)d  Tiileb,^  of  the  Zen^ha  tribe, 
who  paid  allegiance  to  the  khalif  in  the  East ;  but,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Edrisi,  he  had  still  a  large  empire. 
Gh^nata,  having  become  very  weak,  is  conquered  by  the  Silsn,  a  tribe 

related  to  the  Wikor4, 
The  tribe  or  dynasty  of  the  A^nHsfyin  becomes  powerful  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  WaUta. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jinni,  at  least 
the  ruling  portion,  including  the 
king,  adopt  IsUm. 
A.D.  1218.    ?  Baramindtoa,  first  Moslim  king 
A.H.   610.       of  Melle,  styled  King  of  Tek- 


Timbttktn  (erroneously)  stated  by 
Leo  Airicanus§   to  have  been 


*  Alotoe  Ga  da  Mosto,  Navigaxione,  c.  14. 

t  Edrisi  makes  great  conmsion,  produced  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  G^g6  or  K6k&,  Kiika 
(on  the  Fittri),  and  Ke^er,  but  what  he  relates  (L,  p.  28)  seems  really  to  refer  to  GiSg6. 
t  Edrisl,  L,  p.  61 ;  compare  Cooley,  p.  66. 
i  Leo,  L  viL,  c  6.    As  it  is  certain  that  no  king  of  the  name  Slimioi  ruled  at  that  period  over 
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Songhar. 
fbunde d  by  Mansa  SHman.  This 
is  evident  confusion,  the  reason 
of  which  is  that  Blansa  Slfm^n, 
who  reijjned  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  restored  Tim- 
brfktu  after  it  had  been  plunder- 
ed by  the  people  of  Mdsi. 


Neighboring  Kingdoms, 
nir  by  Makilzi,  makes  the  pil- 
grimage. 


A.D.  1233    With  the  death  of  E1)n  Ghania 
to  1234.         the  domination  of  the  great  race 
A.H.  631         of  the  Senhdja  ends.*    The  re- 
to  633.  mains  of  this  great  tribe  in  the 

southern  part  of  the  desert  (the 
Limtiina  and  Messiifa)  [the  lat- 
ter as  Meshedtfr]  are  gradually  reduced  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  tributaries,    tsldm  spreads  east  of  the  Niger,  and  the  name  Tek- 
nlr  appears  in  Kebbi,  probably  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Zi- 
gha  (see  Appendix  VI.).    Biru  or  Waldta  at  that  time  the  great 
emporium  of  Western  Negroland, 
A.D.  1236    Mdri  Jatah,  King  of  Melle,  on  the  upper  Niger,  conquers  the  Siisu, 
to  1260.         who  at  that  time  were  masters  of  Ghdnata.     This  is  evidently  the 
A.H.  683         period  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  commercial  importance  of  Jin- 
to  668.  ni,  which  now  became  a  most  powerful  and  wealthy  state,  as  a  well- 

frequented  market  of  the  Serracolets  or  Wakord,  Fiflbe,  Jolof,  Ze- 
n^ha,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Tekrdr,  and  the  UdfCya.t 

A.D.  1269    Mansa  W^i,  son  of  Man  Jdtah, 
to  1276.         performs  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 
A.H.  668         ka  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bibars. 
to  676. 
A.D.  1276.    Mansa  Wfli,  brother  of  the  latter. 
JLH.    676.    Mansa  Khalffa  succeeds  him;  of 
insane  mind ;  is  murdered  by  his 
people. 
Mansa  A'hri  Bakr. 
A.D.  1310.    Siikilra,  or  rather  S^kara,  a  usurp- 
A.H.    710.       er,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 
ka  in  the  time  of  £1  Mdlik  e' 
N^r. 


Some  authors,  such  as  Ma|^r£zi 
(Opuscl.  Mscr.,  fol.  129,  r.),  at- 
tribute to  this  chief  the  conquest 
of  G^ho  or  Gdgo,  that  is  to  say, 
Songhay,  by  the  Mellians;  but 
from  the  account  of  Aimied 
BUbd  it  is  clear  that  such  was 
not  the  case. 


A.D.  1311  Mansa  Mdsa  (properly  Eunkur 
to  1331 .  Milsa),  the  greatest  king  of  Mel- 
A.H.  7J1  le,  succeeds  this  usurper,  devel- 

to  731.  ops  the  whole  military  and  polit- 

ical power  of  that  kingdom, 
which,  according  to  the  express- 
ive terms  of  A'hmed  B^^}  the  Songhay  historian,  possessea  ^*an 
aggressive  strength  without  measure  or  limit."  While  thus  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  an  immense  portion  of  Negroland,  he 
kept  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the  Sultan  Al>i£  '1  Hassan  of  £1 
M^hreb  (Morocco). 
Mansa  Mitsa  subjected  to  his  dominion  the  four  large  territories  of  the 
Western  part  of  Negroland ;  first,  Bighena,  formed  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  kingdom  of  Ghdnata,  and  including  the  whole  inhab- 
ited country  of  Tagdnet  and  A'derdr;  secondly,  Z^ha,  or  the 
Western  Teknir,  together  with  Silla ;  then  Timbilktu,  at  that  time 
still,  as  it  seems,  independent  of  G<5g6;  and  finally  Songhay,  with  its 
capital  (}6g<5.  Jinni,  however,  probably  owing  to  its  nearly  insular 
character,  soems  not  to  have  become  subjected  to  Melle  even  at  this 

period,  although  it  was  engaged 
m  continual  warfare. 
It  is  probably  at  the  period  of  this    a.d.  1826.    Mansa  Miisa  makes  a  pilgrimage 
pilgrimage,  and  not  before,  that   a.h.   726.       to  Mekka,  with  a  very  numerous 

Melle,  BCr.  Coolej,  in  order  to  explain  Leo*8  statement,  rappoeed  him  to  be  a  king  of  the  S6sa.— ^Vc- 
grokmd  qftU  Amba,  p.  67,  eeq. 

*  El)n  Khaldihi,  trans,  hy  De  Slane,  vol.  IL,  p.  83.  The  same  author,  vol.  IL,  p.  160,  seq.,  is  the 
aathority  for  the  history  of  Melle.    Comp.  Coofey,  **  Negroland,"  p.  61,  eeq. 

t  De  BarroB,  Asia,  ed.  Lishoa,  17T8, 1.  L,  c  8,  p.  MO. 

t  AOuned  B&bd,  In  Joom.  Ldpsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  590* 
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Songfaay. 
both  Songhay  and  Timbilkta  be- 
came dependent  on  Melle,  al- 
though the  dependence  was  even 
at  this  time  limited,  the  King  of 
Songhay  haying,  as  it  seems, 
quietly  made  his  subjection  on 
the  approach  of  the  host  of  Mel- 
le.  Miisa  built  a  mosque  and  a 
mihnCb  outside  the  then  town 
(Mohammedan  quarter?)  of 
G6g6. 

Timbdktn  also,  as  it  would  seem, 
surrendered  without  resistance,* 
and  the  King  of  Melle  built  here 
a  palace  (m'a-dugn),  and  the 
great  mosque  J^nger^-b^,  or 
Jam'a  el  kebira,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  I's-hak,  a  na- 
tive of  Granita  (the  '^Granata 
vir  artifidssimus"  of  Leo,  al- 
though commonly  called  e*  S^ 
heli,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of 
Morocco),  who  built  his  palace 
in  Melle.  That  space  of  the 
town  of  Timbiiktu  included  be- 
tween the  two  great  mosques, 
Jdnger^-ber  in  the  southwestern 
and  San-kor€  in  the  northern 
quarter,  was  at  that  time  open 
and  not  inhabited.  The  mosque 
San-kor^  is  generally  stated  to 
have  been  the  oldest  mosque 
in  Timbiiktu,  although  Alimed 
Bab^  who  only  states  that  it  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  rich 
wife,  is  not  very  explicit  with  re- 
gard to  this  circumstance. 

Although  Timbilktu  thus  lost  its 
independence,  it  reaped  a  great 
advantage  from  becoming  a  por 


Neighboring  KingdooM. 
cortege,  resembling  an  army,  and 
with  great  riches,  going  by  way 
of  Walata  and  Tawit  and  re- 
turning by  G^gho  or  G6g6, 
Melle  Proper  seems  to  have  had  a 
double  principle  of  government, 
one  political  and  the  other  na- 
tional. In  political  respects 
Melle  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, a  northerly  and  a  souther- 
ly one,  probably  divided  by  the 
Dhiilliba;  the  governor  of  the 
former  being  called  Faran^  (Fa- 
rengh)  Silra,  the  other  Sanghar- 
zil-in'a.t  But  in  nationsd  re- 
spects Melle  formed  three  large 
provinces,  Kiila,  Bennendiigu, 
and  Sabarddgu,  each  with  twelve 
chiefs  or  governors,  J  and  each 
represented  at  court  'by  an  in- 
spector; the  inspector  of  the 
province  of  K£\a  was  called  Wa- 
fiila-fer^ngh.  Kila  comprised 
evidently  the  province, next  to 
Jinni,  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  including  the  towns  of 
S^re  and  Stoe ;  and  the  town 
of  K^a  itself,  which  formed  the 
residence  of  the  province,  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  Appendix  to 
tfiis  volume.  Bennendiigu,  also, 
the  country  of  the  Benni,  known 
from  other  accounts,  lay  entirely 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and 
Sabardtfgu  beyond,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  portion  of 
Melle.  The  important  district 
Bitu  or  Bido  seems  to  have  been 
included  in  Melle  Proper. 


tion  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
being  thus  well  protected  against  any  violence  offered  on  the  part 
of  the  neighboring  Berber  population ;  and  in  consequence  the  town 
increased  rapidly,  it  becoming  soon  a  market  place  of  the  first  rank, 
so  that  the  most  respectable  merchants  from  Misr,  Fezzdn,  Ghad^ 
mes,  Tawit,  Tafildet,  Dar'ah,  F^  Sife,  and  other  places  gradually 
left  Bfm  or  Walata,  and  migrated  to  Timbilktu,  although  this  was 
more  frequently  the  case  after  the  time  of  Sonni  *Ali. 
Tlie  town  of  Timbilktu  ransacked  and  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  by    a.d.  1829. 
the  King  of  Mosi,  the  garrison  of  Melle  making  their  escape  and    a.h.  ?  780. 
giving  up  the  town.    The  power  of  Mdsi,  which  up  to  this  time  has 


*  The  translation  of  Mr.  Balft  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society  ia  here  not  correct 
He  translates  "er  beswang  Timbiiktn,**  while  the  words  of  the  author  are  , 


We 


L'bn 
There  may 


do  not  know  what  part  In  these  affairs  the  general,  Sagmlnhn,  bore,  who,  according  to  b'bn  Khal- 
dim"  8  accoant,  was  stated  by  some  of  his  iniormants  to  have  achieved  this  conqacst. 
have  been  partial  resistance  in  Songhay. 

t  t -^  U  J  ^  jLj-r   %  I  JCx*  •    "^^  ^^°*^  "  ™'*'*'  ^°  Mandingo,  corresponds  exactly*wtth  the 

final  *'ma**  In  the  Kanurl  titles. 

t  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  titles  mentioned  by  Almied  B4b4  are  all  formed  by  attach- 
ing to  the  name  of  a  town  the  syllable  *'  koy,"  which  would  seem  to  be  of  Songhay  origin. 
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SoDghay.  •  Neigfaborlng  Kingdoms, 

always  been  the  sucoessfiil  champion  of  paganism,  is  yery  remark- 
able at  such  an  early  period,  but  the  date  is  not  quite  certain 
within  a  year  or  two.  If  the  date  given  be  right,  it  happened  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mansa  Milsa. 


A.D.  1331 
to  1836. 
A.H.  782 
to  786. 


Mansa  Mil^ha  succeeds  to  his  fa- 
ther Mansa  Milsa,  and  reigns 
four  years. 


The  Songhay  prince  'Alf  Killnn, 
or  Kilnn,  son  of  Za  Yasebl,  es- 
capes in  the  company  of  his  brother  from  the  court  of  Melle,  where 
the  princes  had  served  as  pages,  Songhay  owing  allegiance  to  Melle 
at  that  period.  Having  safely  reached  his  native  country,  Songhay 
Proper,  with  the  capital  G<5go,  he  makes  himself  independent  in  a 
certain  degree  from  Melle  by  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni.'*' 

▲.D.  1385.    Mansa  SUmiin,  a  brother  of  Milsa 
A.H.    736.        and  uncle  of  Magha,  succeeds  to 
*the  throne  of  Melle,  and  restores 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom. 
Mansa  Shmiin  again  takes  posses- 
sion   of  Timbrfktu,t  and   even 
obliges  Songhay  Proper  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy. 
A  king  of  Tekrdr  makes  a  pilgrim- 
age.J 


Timbilktu  having  been  left,  as  it    a.h.  787. 
seems,  to  itself  for  seven  years, 
relapses  into  a  state  of  subjection 
or  allegiance  to  Melle,  and  re- 
mains in  this  condition  for  the    a.h.  752. 
next  100  years. 

Travels  of  E'bn  BattCta,  who  visits  Wal^ta,  the  frontier  province  of   a.d.  1852 
Melle,  and  an  important  trading  place,  where  at  that  time  the  Ma-  1858. 

stffa  formed  the  higher  class;  thence,  by  way  of  Kars^kbo,  he  went    a.h.   758 
to  Melle,  or  M^  the  capital  of  the  great  empire,  situated  on  a  754. 

northerly  creek  of  the  Dhiifliba,§  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  by 
way  of  Mimah  to  Timbuktu. 
Timbilitu  at  that  time  was  inhabited  mostly  by  people  of  Mfmah  and 
by  Taw^rek  (MoUthemin),  especially  MastCfa,  who  had  a  head  man 
.  of  their  own,  while  the  Melle  governor  was  Farba  Milsa. 
£l)n  Batiita  embarked  in  Timbiik- 
tu,  or  rather  Kibara,  and  went 

along  the  river  to  G6g6,  evident-  The  town  of  Tadem^kka,  or  rather 

ly  at   that   time   the    common  Silk,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ta- 

highroad  of  travelers.     Gogd  at  dem^ket,  had  by  this  time  evi- 

that  period  was  in  a  certain  de-  dently  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  im- 

gree  dependent  on  MeUe.  *portance. 

A.D.  1859.    Mansa  El>n  Slfmlbi  reigned  nine 
A.H.    760.        months. 

A.  D.  1860.  Mansa  Jatah,  son  of  Mansa  M^ha, 
A.H.  761.  ascended  the  throne. 
A.D.  1860.  The  same  king  sent  an  embassy  to 
A.H.  762.  A^bif  el  Hassan  of  Morocco. 
A.D.  1878.  Mansa  Miisa  (II.),  son  of  the  lat- 
A.H.  775.  ter,  a  weak  king,  the  vizier  Miri 
JfCtah  usurping  the  power  and 
conquering  Tekildda  (the  trading 
place  spoken  of  on  a  former  occa- 


The  fact  of  Mari  J^tah  conquering 
Tek^da,  at  that  time  the  com- 
mercial entrep6t  between  Son- 
ghay and  Egypt,  also  mentioned 
by  El)n  Batiita,  shows  clearly 


*  A'hmed  B&b4  says  (p.  624),  **  'All  KiUan  put  an  end  to  the  aaprenutcy  of  Melle  over  Songhay. 
After  hie  death  his  brother  ruled,  Silman  N4r.  Their  dominion  was  limited  to  Songhaf  and  the 
neighboring  districtB.** 

t  The  date  seems  to  be  certain,  for  if  Aluned  B4b4  had  only  known  that  the  second  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Melle  over  TimbAktn,  which  they  loet  in  the  year  837,  had  lasted  100  years,  we  mi^t 
donbt  about  the  fitet  that  the  epoch  begun  exactly  with  .the  year  737,  but  the  author  gives  the  pre- 
cise date  of  that  very  year.  1  therefore  prefer  his  arrangement  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  RaUb, 
p.  582.  t  Makrizi,  Notes  et  Eztraits,  voL  zSL,  p.  638,  note. 

i  Cooley,  ''Negroland,"  p.  79. 
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that  he  was  master  of  Songhay, 
and  exercised  over  it  a  certain 
degree  of  supremacy.  Timbilk- 
tu,  as  Timbuch,  appears  in  the 
Mappatnondo  Catalati — the  first 
time  that  it  becomes  known  to 
Europeans. 


A.D. 

1887. 

A.H. 

789. 

A.D. 

1888. 

A.H. 

790. 

A.D. 

1890. 

A.H. 

792. 

A.D. 

1481. 

A.H. 

886. 

A.D. 

1438. 

A.U. 

887. 

Neighboring  Kingdomf. 
sion,  YoL  !.,  p.  866)  for  a  short 
time. 

Mansa  Mt^ha,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding king,  succeeds  to  the 
throne;  is  killed  after  a  reign 
of  abont  a  year. 

Another  usurper. 

Mahmifd,  a  descendant  of  Miri 
J^tah,  the  first  king. 

A  king  of  Tekrdr  makes  a  pilgrim- 
age, dies  in  the  town  of  Tdr,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  empire  of  Melle  begins  grad- 
ually to  decline,  the  power  be- 
ing divided  among  three,  or 
rather  five,  separate  parties,  the 
governors  of  each  of  the  three 
national  provinces  and  the  two 
governors  of  the  political  prov- 
inces ;  the  Tawiirek  at  the  samft 
time  spreading  devastation  ev- 
ery where. 


Timbiiktu  conquered  by  the  I'md- 
shagh  (probably  not  the  Masiifa, 
at  that  time  not  yet  blended  with 
the  Arabs,  and  who  had  always 
been  powerful  in  that  place)  un- 
.der  A'kU  (Eg  Malwal).  T§b 
people  of  Melle  had  been  so 
much  weakened  by  continual  in- 
roads that  they  retired  before  the 
greater  force,  and  were  driven 
out  forever.  Alul,  however,  did 
not  reside  in  the  town,  preferring 

a  nomadic  life ;  but  he  installed  as  governor,  or  Tifmbutu-koy,  Mo- 
hammed N^r,  a  Senh^ji  from  Shingft,  who  had  also  taken  part  in 
the  government  of  the  town  under  the  rule  of  Melle.  This  Mo- 
hammed N^sr  buHt  the  mosque  Ydhia  in  Timbilktu,  which  was 
called  after  his  friend  the  Well  T^hia  from  T^delest.  To  the  Tiim- 
butu-koy  belonged  the  third  part  of  all  taxes  and  of  the  whole  rev- 
enue of  the  town.  In  the  beginning  the  rule  of  the  Tawilrek, 
which,  according  to  the  distinct  statement  of  Alimed  B^^  never 
extended  beyond  the  river,  was  mild ;  but  gradually  they  beeanfe  f 

overbearing,  using  even  violence  toward  the  wives  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  offending  'Onair,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Mohanmied 
N^r,  by  cheating  him  out  of  his 
revenue. 

A.D.  1448.    The  Portuguese  Company  for  opening  the  trade  along  the  coast  of 
A.H.   852.        Africa  is  established. 

A.D.  1454.  Melle,  in  the  account  of  Aloise  Ca  da  Mosto,  still  a  very  powerful 
A.H.  860.  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  of  Negroland,  including 
the  whole  of  the  Gambia,  and  most  Important  for  the  commerce  of 
gold,  the  trade  in  which  divided  into  three  branches ;  one  proceed- 
ing from  Melle  toward  Eiikf^  and  thence  to  Egypt;  the  other 
from  Melle  to  Tiimbutu,  and  thence  to  Taw^t :  the  other  likewise 
by  way  of  Tiimbutu,  but  thence  to  Wadin  (Oden),  which  then  was 

a  very  important  place,  not  only 

for  gold,  but  also  for  the  slave- 

Timbilktu,  or  Ttfmbutu,  an  impor-  trade.*     Timbilktu   already  at 

tant  entrep6t  for  the  salt-trade.       ,  that  time  wtis  a  veiy  important 

entrepot  for  the  salt,  which  all 
came  from  the  mines  of  Teghlisa. 
A.D.    1460.  The  town  of  A'gades  built,  according  to  Marmol  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  361), 
A.H.  865-6.      and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  this  commercial  entrepot 
was  built  about  this  time,  perhaps  a  few  years  later,  as  it  is  Sonni 
*Alf  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  very  important  market-place 
of  Tadem^kka,  which  for  many  centuries  nad  carried  on  the  com- 
merce between  the  Niger  and  Egypt. 

*  Ca  da,MoBto,  Prima  Navigazione,  c  13.    With  regard  to  Oden,  lee  <x  10  ;  te  Timbuktu,  e.  IS. 
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SoDghay.  Neighboring  KtngdoiM. 

SoniUAU,  son  of  Soimi  Mohammed  D'aif,  "the  great  tyrant  and  a.d.  1464-5. 
famous  miscreant,"  bat  a  king  of  thp  highest  historical  importance     a.h.  869. 
for  Negroland,  the  sixteenth  of  the  Sonni,  ascended  the  throne  in 
Gigho,  and  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  part  of  Africa  by  pros- 
trating the  kingdom  of  Melle. 

Invited  by  'Omar,  the  Ti£mbutu-koy,  Sonni  'AK  marches  against  Tim-  a.d.  1468-9. 
biikto,  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  Songhay  Proper.  While  k,u,  878* 
his  horsemen  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  A'kil  makes  his 
escape  toward  Biru  or  Walata.  Sonni  *Alf  then,  instead  of  attack- 
ing immediately  the  town  of  Timbilktn,  went  first  to  £1  Hddh,  the 
southwestern  province  of  Waliita.  Having  thence  returned  to  Tim- 
biflLtu,  from  whence  'Omir  also,  the  Ttimbutu-koy,  had  meanwhile 
fled  to  Biru,*  he  ransacked  and  plundered  the  town,  and  made  a 
terrible  havoc  among  its  inhabitants,  even  surpassing  that  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  pagan  king  of  Mdshi  conquering 
the  town.  Sonni  'AH  seems  especially  to  have  exercised  some  cru- 
elty against  the  learned  men.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  town 
seems  soon  to  have  recovered  from  this  blow,  for  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  that  it  became  more  densely  inhabited  than 
before.  But  the  reason  was  that,  in  consequence  of  the  conquests 
of  Sonni  'AK,  the  Arab  mer- 
ohants  from  the  north  broke  off 

their  traffic  with  Gh^nata   or  WaUta  or  Biru  becomes  insignifi- 

Wal^ta(B{ru),  and  instead  began  cant,  all  the  merchants  emigrat- 

to  visit  the  markets  of  Timbt&tu  ing  to  TimbtCktu  and  Gdgd. 

and  G<5gd. 

Sonni '  Alf  conquered  B^hena,  that 
is,  the  centre  or  original  part  pf  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ghinata 
and  the  later  Walita,  but  satisfied  himself  with  making  the  chief  of 
that  country  his  tributary*  Sonni  'AH  then  made  Jinni  likewise 
tributary,  which  place  had  not  been  conquered  even  by  the  kings  of 
Melle,  and  he  there  likewise  caused  an  immense  bloodshed.  Jinni 
was  at  that  time  highly  flourishing  through  its  industry  in  native 
cloth,  t    At  a  later  time  the  first  A'skii  h^d  the  King  of  Jinni  as  a  ^ 

prisoner  in  his  capital.     (Leo,  1.  vU.,  c.  8.)  . 
It  must  have  been  Sonni  'AH  to 


whom  Joao  II.  of  Ponugal  sent 
an  embassy ;  and  it  was  evident- 
ly that  king  who  allowed  the 
Portuguese  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Wadto,  or  Hdden,  which 
however  they  did  not  preserve 
for  a  long  time,  the  place  being 
too  barren  and  at  too  considera- 
ble a  distance  from  the  coast. 
But  nevertheless  the  establish- 
ment of  this  factory  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact. 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
desert  the  Berabfsh  and  the  Udi- 
ya  struggling  for  the  predomin- 
ance.   The  Zen^ha  already  in 
a  degraded  position. 
A.D.  1471.    The  coast  of  Guinea  explored  by 
A.H.   876.       the  Portuguese. 
A.D.  1481.    Alfonso  V.  dies;   is  succeeded  W 
A.H.    886.        the  still  more  energetic  Joa*  II. 
The  Portuguese  build  Elmina, 
the  first  European  establishment 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
A.D.  1488.   The  Jolof  prince,  Bemoy,  came  to 
A.H.   894.       Portugal,  and  communicated  so 
much  information  with  regard  to 
the  nations  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  especially  the  Mdsi,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  much  in  common  vrith  Christians,  that  he  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest.     It  was  supposed  that  the  King  of  Mdsi 
was  the  long-sought  Prester  John.     Ogane  is  the  native  royal  title 
of  the  King  of  Mdsi.     In  consequence,  from  this  time  forward,  nu- 

*  From  A'hmed  B4b&  we  learn  nothing  more  respecting  the  fate  of  'OnUr ;  hot  we  aee  fai  another 
panage  that  Sonni  'Ali  imprisoned  Al  MnkhtAr,  another  son  of  Mohammed  N^r,  who,  from  what 
foUowB,  it  U  evident  was  Tomhutu-koj. 

t  De  Barrofl,  in  the  highly  interesting  passage,  L,  L  8,  c  19,  p.  957 ;  and  the  carioas  report  of  the 
German  Valetin  Ferdinand,  by  Kimstmann,  in  Abhandlongen  der  K.  T^ier.,  Akad.,  cL  iiL,  voL  viiL, 
first  section  a,  1856.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  (German  anthor,  although  he  speaks  of  Wa- 
dan,  does  not  say  any  thing  of  it  ever  having  been  a  faetory. 
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merons  messengers  were  sent  into  the  interior  by  the  King  Joio 
from  different  quarters,  and  a  nearer  alliance  seems  to  have  been 
concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Mandingoes,  although  it  was  well 

understood  in  Portugal  at  that 
time  that  the  empire  of  the  Mel- 
lians  had  fallen  to  ruin. 

Sonni  'Alf  was  drowned  in  a  tor-   **^  ^^^oS* 
rent  on  his  return  from  an  expe>    '^iISiMoST' 
dition  against  Gnrma,  after  hav-    j^h,  993.* 
ing    conquered   the  Zoghor^n*** 
(not  Zaghwana)  and  the  FuUdn, 
0  The  power  of  the  tribe  of  the  FulUn  in  those  quarters,  in  the  south  of 
Songhay,  at  so  early  a  date,  is  of  the  highest  interest ;  in  the  west 
they  are  noticed  at  the  same  period  repeatedly  by  De  Barros.t 

The  army  of  the  deceased  king  proceeded  from  B  anebi  (Ben  aba?  the  '  '"^SSo 
capital  of  Gurma ;  see  Appendix  VI.,  p.  647)  to  Dangha,  evidently  ^^'  ^^^' 
the  place  (Denga)  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  journey,  and  here 
Al)tl  Bakr  D'aii,  son  of  Sonni  'AJf,  ascended  the  throne.  But  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  A^bii  Bakr,  a  native  of  Songhay  ^Nigrita" — Leo) 
and  officer  of  Sonni,  collected  his  party  and  marched  against  the 
new  king.  But  having  attacked  him  at  Dangha,  he  was  beaten, 
when  he  escaped  to  the  neighborhood  of  G^ho,  where  he  collected 
again  his  army,  and  vanquished  the  king  in  a  most  sanguinary  but 
decisive  battle.  Sonni  Al>if  Bakr  D'atf  fled  to  Abar  (Adar?), 
where  he  died. 

Mohammed  ben  Al)il  Bakr,  sumamed  e*  Thifri,  on  ascending  the  "'''^iu* 
throne  with  the  titles  Emfr  el  Miimenfn  and  Khalifa  el  Moslemfn,  ^^'  ^^^' 
adopted  as  royal  title  A'skU  or  Sfkkia.^  Thus  the  dynasty  of  a 
foreign  family,  Libyan,  Coptic,  or  Himyaritic,  was  supplanted  by  a 
native  Songhay  and  African  (e  tom5  el  dominio  nei  Negri),  al- 
though it  leaned  more  toward  Isl^bn  and  Mohammedan  learning 
than  the  former  one,  for  A'skfi  was  a  friend  of  the  learned  and  fol- 
lowed their  advice. 

The  first  thing  which  this  great  Songhay  king  felt  it  incumbent  to 
do  if  as  to  give  his  subjects  some  repose,  by  reducing  his  army  and 
allowing  part  of  the  people  to  engage  in  pacific  pursuits^  all  the  in- 
habitants having  been  employed  by  Sonni  'Ah  in  warlike  purposes. 

Altogether  it  does  not  appear  exaggerated  what  Alimed  B^ba  says 
of  this  distinguished  king,  that  **  God  made  use  of  his  service  in  or- 
der to  save  the  true  believers  (in  Negroland)  from  their  sufferings 
and  calamities.'* 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to 
power,  A'skfa  sent  for  his  brother  The  Songhay  language  extends  as 

Chnir,  from   Biru    or  Walita,  far  as  Wakta  and  Jinni. 

which  place  already  at  this  time 
had  BO  totally  merged   into   a 

Songhay  province  that  the  Songhay  idiom,  at  least  in  the  higher 
circles,  where  a  traveler  like  Leo  was  likely  to  move  about,  had  be- 
come the  common  language.  **  Questa  gente,"  says  Leo  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Wal^ta,  **u8a  nn  certo  linguaggio  detto  Sungai."§ 
A'skia  then  made  his  brother,  in  whom  he  had  implicit  confidence, 
Ti£mbutu-koy,  in  the  place  of  ||  Al  Mukhtlbr  ben  Mohammed  Nto. 

He  then  sent  his  older  brother,  likewise  called  'Omir,  but  with  the   a.d.  1494. 
surname  Kumz^hu,^  the  Ferdng  of  Kifrmina,  who  conquered  the        *^oo 
important  town  of  Zigha,  and  made  war  against  **Bukr  m*a,"     -^h.  »sn;. 

*  See  what  T  have  said  respecting  the  tribe  of  the  Zogfaordn  or  Jawamhe,  p.  129* 

t  See  De  Harros,  in  the  passage  mentioned  before,  "  Key  dos  Folios.*' 

t  The  origin  of  this  name,  as  stated  by  AHimed  B^b^,  |s  not  renr  probable ;  bat  althoDg^  it  is  tma 
that  ^*  A'skuk**  was  rather  a  royal  title,  which  the  founder  of  this  new  dynasty  adopted,  neverthe- 
less, in  Negroland,  the  popular  name  of  this  great  ruler  and  conqueror  is  nothing  but  A'slui&,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  Leo  oalls  him  only  by  this  name,  changing  it  into  Ischia. 

{  Leo,  L  Ti.,  c  3,  p.  138.  ed.  Venezla,  183T. 

I  These  words  Mr.  Ralfs  (p.  58S)  has  neglected  to  translate. 

T  Whether  this  'Omir  received  his  surname  Kumzighu  only  firom  the  dreomstanoe  of  his  taking 
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A.D.  1495. 

A.H.     901. 


Joao  II.,  the  indefatigable  king  of 
Portugal,  died,  whose  spirit  found 
no  repose  bat  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  in  dis- 
tant discoveries,  especially  in  Af- 
rica. As  we  learn  from  an  oc- 
casional hint  in  Be  Barro6,*thi8 
king  had  already  sent  an  embas- 
sador to  the  Mansa  of  Melle. 
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(Borkum'a?),  evidently  a  Mandingo  governor  of  the  empire  of  Mel- 
le.    He  also,  according  to  Leo,  imprisoned  the  ruler  of  Jinni,  whom 
Sonni  *AU  had  allowed  to  reside  in  his  oWn  capital,  and  kept  him 
during  his  lifetime  a  prisoner  in 
Gagho,  ruling  Jinni  by  means  of 
a  governor. 

Having  thus  not  only  consolidated, 
but  even  extended  the  empire, 

the  first  A'skffC  undertook  a  pil-         

grimage  to  Mekka,  which  brought  ^,h,  gio2. 
him  into  contact  with  the  princes 
and  learned  men  of  the  East, 
and  made  him  more  famous  than 
any  other  of  his  enterprises. 
The  most  distinguished  men  of 
all  the  tribes  under  his  command 
accompanied  him  on  his  great 

journey,  especially  the  great  Well  Mtir  SlQeh  Jtfr,  a  W&or^,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  Tutflna,t  in  the  province  of  Tindfrma,  and  1500 
armed  men,  1000  on  foot  and  500  on  horseback.  He  took  with  him 
800,000  mithk^,  but  behaved  so  generously  that,  according  to  Leo, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  a  loan  of  150,000  mithk^l  more.  He 
had  an  official  investiture  performed  by  the  Sherif  el  'Ab^i,  as 
Khalifa  in  Songhay,  and  took  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  men,  such  as  JeliU  e'  Soyilti.  He  also  founded  a  charitable 
institution  in  Mekka  for  the  people  of  Teknir. 

Hij  Mohammed  A'skld  returned  to  GlKgho.  A.D.°f497-8. 

Dho  •!  HajJ*. 
A.H.  600. 

H^j  Mohammed  undertakes  an  expedition,  or  a  formal  jih^d,  against  a.d.  1498-9. 
ITasi,  the  Sultan  of  Mdsi,  having  sent  the  Well  Mtlr  S^eh  Nilr  as     a.h.  904. 
an  embassador  to  that  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  embrace  Is- 
lim.    But  the  Mdsi  people  having  consulted  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  refused  to  change  their  native  worship,  A'skf^  devas- 
tated their  country.     He  came  back  from  this  expedition  in  Rama- 
dh^n.     He  (hiniself  or  'Othmin)  then  conquered  the  country  of  Bi-    a.d.  1499- 
ghena,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  empire  of  Ghl^ah  or  Gh^nata,  the  1500. 

king  of  which  had  ahready  been  made  tributarv  by  Sonni  *Alf,  and  a.h.  905. 
slew  the  F^llani  (Pilllo)  coieftain  Damba-dumbL  We  therefore  at 
this  early  period  find  the  Fiflbe  very  powerful,  as  well  in  the  south 
(Gurma,  see  p.  666)  as  in  the  northwest ;  while  from  De  Barros  we 
learn  that  their  power  in  the  southwest  was  not  less  great.  The 
Songhay  king  maide  an  expedition  against  Abairu  (?),  and  deprived  a.d.  1500. 
him  of  his  kingdom.}  a.h.   90^. 

A'eki&  then  sent  his  brother  'Omib*  Kumzi^hu  against  Melle,  where  a.d.  1501. 
the  Kiid  Ef^  Fati  Ealliyen  seems  to  have  exercised  at  the  time  a.h.  907. 
supreme  power;  but  'Omir  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to 
take  the  town  of  Zillen  or  Zalna,  where  the  court  of  Melle  seems  to 
have  been,  he  sent  for  the  king  himself,  encamping  meanwhile  in  a 
nlace  called  T^nfaren,  a  little  to  the  east  from  Zillen.  H^j  Mo- 
hammed A'skf^  then  came  in  person,  vanquished  the  kiid,  destroy- 
ed the  town,  together  with  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Melle,  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

the  town  of  Z^ba,  we  can  not  decide :  but  there  Is  no  donbt  that  he  most  be  dlatingnlflbed  tnrn  the 
other  brother  of  the  same  name,  else  A'hmed  B^b6'  would  be  guilty  of  an  abeurdi^.  We  never  find 
that  a  governor  of  the  important  province  of  K6rmina  was  at  the  same  time  T6mbntu-koy ;  and  the 
di£Eerenoe  of  the  two  individuals  is  quite  evident,  for  'Omir  Kums^hu  died  986,  and  'Omir  son  of 
M  Bakr— that  is  to  say,  his  other  brother— the  Tttmbutu-koy,  998.    See  farther  down. 

*  De  Barros,  L,  1  UL,  c.  IS,  p^  267,  dlzendo  (the  later  Mansa,  In  Manuel's  time)  quo  havia  em  boa 
Ventura  ser  Ihe  enviado  este  mensi^eiro,  porqne  a  sen  avd  que  tinha  a  sen  proprio  nome  fora,  envi- 
ado  otro  mensi^eiro  do  otro  Key  D.  Joao  de  PortngaL 

t  Tukalna,  as  the  name  is  given  by  Kalfs,  is  wrong. 

t  In  the  Gibla,  the  southwestern  district  of  the  great  desert,  there  is  a  tribe  of  the  name  Welid 
AWri. 
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AccorcUng  to  Leo,*  A'skfi  made  the  whole  of  Melle  tributary,  laying 
such  a  heavy  tribute  upon  that  ruler  that  he  entirely  tied  his  hands. 
Nevertheless  the  capital  of  Melle  still  at  that  time  was  a  flourish- 
ing place,  and  the  largest  town  in  Negroland,  containing  about 
6000  dwellings.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  town  called  ZiUen  or  Zalna 
by  Alimed  Bdba. 

In  the  same  year  Hij  Mohammed  'Ali  Ghajfd^ni,  the  powerful  king 

A'skfi  sent  an  expedition  against  of  Bdmu  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  589^ 

Bargi!,  or,  as  it  is  more  justly  about  this  time  probably  under- 

called,  Barbi!,t  the  country  in-  took  his  expedition  to  the  soudi- 

closed  between  Gurma,  Ydruba,  western  frontier  of  his  large  em- 

and  the  great  river.     The  in-  pire,  beyond  the  Kw^ra,  in  or- 

habitants  of  this  country  being  a  der  to  protect  it  against  the  en- 

very  warlike  set  of  people,  the  croachments  of  his  powerful  con- 

struggle  appears  to  have  been  temporaiy  the  Songhay  king, 

very  violent ;  and  although  Ali- 
med  Babi  does  not  seem  to  inti- 
mate the  whole  of  the  result,  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Songhav  king  was  occupied  with  Bargd  for  the  next  four  or  Ave 
years,  that  he  met  with  great  resistance;  this  is  also  clearly  in- 
dicated by  traditions  still  extant  in  that  country,  the  name  Bargif 
being  generally  derived  from  the  Songhay  words  five  (go),  horses  ' 
(beri),  **  five  horses"  being  the  only  remnant  of  an  army  led  into  the 
country  by  the  Songhay  king.     Such  a  state  of  things  is  also  clearly 
indicated  by  another  document,  t 

The  Songhay  king  made  an  expedition  against  Eelinbilt.  The  fol-  A.D.  1506. 
lowing  years  no  expedition  seems  to  have  been  undertaken,  the  a.h.  912. 
A'skid  being  busy  with  the  internal  affairs  of  his  extensive  empire, 
which  extended  from  Kebbi  in  the  east  as  far  as  the  present  coun- 
try of  Kaarta,  and  from  Bennendifgu  as  far  as  Tegh^a.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  staid  the  greater  part  of  this  period  near  Timbilktu,  *  t 
where  he  was  evidently  when  Jjso  visited  this  part  of  Africa,  who 
thought  Timbiiktu  to  be  his  usual  residence,  but  nevertheless  was 
fully  aware,  although  he  did  not  clearly  express  it,  that  Gdgho  was 
his  other  residence :  '•^  Questo  signor  fa  preso  dal  detto  Izchia  e  te- 
nuto  in  Gdgo  fino  alia  morte^"  1.  vii.,  c.  8,  at  the  end.  The  A^ski^ 
staid  in  E^bara,  "the  well-known  harbor,"  when  he  heard  of  the 
learned  man,  the  F^kih  Mahmild,  having  come  to  Gigho,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  and  went  there  by  water,  for  almost  all  the 
intercourse  between  Timbifktu  and  the  whole  western  quarter,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  centre  of  the  Songhay  empire  with  its  capital, 
on  the  other,  was  along  the  river. 

Hij  Mohammed  sends  the  B'akukurakoy  'AM  FuUnu  and  Belgha  Mo-  a.d.  161 1, 
hammed  Kiri  against  M'a  Futa§  Eait^  the  Fereng  of  Bkghena,  a.h.  917. 
who  had  revolted. 

H^  Mohammed,  always  extending  his  empire  farther  westward,  ▲.».  1512. 
marched  against  a  powerful  chidtain,  AU  afnH  Almatnf  Tfndhar,  a.h.  918. 
and  slew  him  in  Zdni.    This  is  a  highly  interesting  expedition, 

*  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  vordB  of  Leo,  1.  vii,  c.  A. 

t  This  true  native  form  of  the  name  of  thai  ooantrv  Almied  B4b4  gives  himaell  At  the  time 
when  X  made  the  excerpta  I  did  not  identify  the  name,  naVlng  misspeUed  it  Barka ;  but  the  form 
BarbM  is  quite  decisive. 

X  Appendix  to  Clapperton's  Second  Expedition,  p.  838.  **  And  it  is  recorded  that,  when  the  equi- 
table Prince  Hadgl  Mohammed  Allab-kiO<^  (A'skki)  mied  over  ibis  province,  he  could  gain  no  advan- 
tage over  them." 

5  V^CtS  K:i>^  T--^  .«f*  .rftvi*  The  name  la  remarkable;  "m'a,**  a  Mandlngo  word;  It 
may  belong  to  the  title  *'■  fereng,**  as  a  sort  of  tautology. 

I  ,-j^/  KxftV*  ^LjUlH'-  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  All'ain  expresses  the  national 
term  Dhelian  or  Dhelianke,  to  whom  this  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Futa  T6ro  belonged. 
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The  Portugaese  in  the  Senegal 
quite  gnrprised  at  the  great  flame 
of  war  (incendo  di  gaerra)  which 
at  that  time  ravaged  all  the 
countries  from  east  to  west.* 


Songbaj.  Neighboring  Kingdoms, 

as  the  results  of  it  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  as  far  as  the 
coast,  where  the  enterprising 
Portuguese  were  at  that  time  es- 
tablishing their  power.  For  it 
happened  just  at  the  time  that 
Kolli,  All'a£n's  eldest  son,  was 
absent  on  an  expedition,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  his 
father  he  fled  with  his  army  to 
Fifta,  which  at  that  time  belong- 
ed to  the  King  of  Jolof,  and  en- 
deavored to  assume  the  sovereign 
power,  in  which  attempt  he  suc- 
ceeded hj  the  slaughter  of  the 
King  of  Jolof.  The  countiy  of 
Jolof  thus  became  divided  be- 
tween Kolli  (Kolli  Salti  [S^tti- 
gi  ?]  TTndhar)  and  Diimala  (D^ 
mil,  a  common  title,  the  Temala 
of  the  Portuguese),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  governors  of  the 
former  king  of  Jolof. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Son-  a.d.  1518. 
ghay  king  marched  against  Eat-  A.H.  919. 
sena,  and  returned  from  thence 
in  the  first  Reb(  of  the  following 

year.     This  is  an  extraordinary  short  time  for  so  distant  an  expedi- 
tion, even  if  he  had  been  residing  in  the  easternmost  part  of  his 
empire  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  it.    Nevertheless,  if  we  can 
believe  Leo,  the  A'skii  conquered  not  only  KlUsena,  but  also  Gober 
(which  already  at  that  time  had  a  very  large  capital  and  a  good 
trade,  and  considerable  industry,  especially  in  leather  work),  Z^n- 
fara,  Zegzeg,  Kano,  and  almost 
the    whole  of  HlUi8a;t  but  it 
would  almost  appear  to  me  as  if 
Leo  in  this  case  nad  confounded 
A'skf d  with  Kanta,  the  ruler  of 
Kebbi. 


EoUi  founded  a  powerful  Negro 
dynasty,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Yurima,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Kaktbi  (Kolli  Labbe)  Ba- 
tAt&j  a  most  excellent  prince,  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  his  piety 
and  justice;  then  followed Kata, 
son  of  Yurliiia. 

The  Portuguese,  under  D'Ataide, 
take  possession  of  AsemmtCr. 


The  Hitusa  States  become  impor- 
tant— Kordrofa. 


A.D. 


15U. 

A^.   920. 

About  the  end  of  this  jear  the   a.d.  1515. 

A'skld    marched    against    Al-    a.h.   921. 

'Addict,  the  King  of  A'gades, 

and  returned  from  thence  the 


The  Portugaese  occnpy  Tednest. 


*  The  fonowing  is  the  highly  interesting  aeeomit  which  we  liave  reeehred  tnm  De  Barroe  (Asia, 
L,  L  8,  c.  12,  p.  SdS)  of  this  great  conuDotikm :  **  E  nio  eomente  per  eites  e  per  Pero  d*  Evora,  mas 
amda  per  ham  Mem  Royz  eecndeiro  de  ana  casa  e  per  Pero  de  Astonlcpa  sea  mo^  d*  esporas  qae 
elle  levava  por  oompanlieiro,  mandoo  El  Rej  algunas  veses  recadoe  a  El  Eey  de  Tungubutu  e  ao 
raesmo  TemalA  (Damil)  qae  se  chiamava  Hey  dos  Folios.  O  qual  TemaUi  nestes  tiempos  foi  nas 
qaellas  partes  hum  inetndio  d$  guerra  levantandose  da  p«rte  do  Sol  ex  homa  Comarca  chamada 
Fota  con  tanto  nomero  de  gente  que  seocavam  horn  rio  qoando  a  elle  chegavam ;  e  assiera  esqnivo 
e  barbaro  este  a^ute  d*  aqaella  gcnte  paga  qae  assolava  quanto  se  Ihe  panba  dlante.  E  oomo  con 
vesta  feroddade  tinha  fdto  grande  damno  emoe  amigos  e  servidores  del  Key,  prindpalmente  a  el  Key 
de  Tongubuta,  Mandi  Maiua,  Uli  Manaa  mandoa  Ihe  per  algonas  veses  sens  recados  de  amiaade,  e 
oatros  de  rogo  sobre  os  negodos  da  gnerra  qae  tinha  com  estes."  It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  how 
the  course  of  aflklrs  in  this  quarter  confirms  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources.  Thus  M.  le  Colo- 
nel Faidherbe,  at  present  governor  of  the  Senegal,  in  oppodtlon  to  common  tradition,  which  would 
have  carried  back  the  foandation  of  the  new  dynasty  in  F^ta,  which  he  well  understood  prooeeded 
firom  the  east,  to  the  middle  of  the  fonrteenth  oentory,  arrives  at  the  coodnsion  that  it  mast  have 
been  established  about  tha  year  1600.— fiu{M^  dtlaSoc  Qiogr.y  iv.,  p.  281. 

t  Leo  heard  this  report  evidently  fh>m  merchants,  and  in  a  very  exaggerated  manner,  for  A'hmed 
B6h6  would  be  guilty  of  inaoeuraoy  beyond  measure,  if  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  a  second  expedi- 
tion which  H  AI  Mohammed,  aooording  to  Leo*8  account,  anderto(A  three  yean  after  the  first ;  nay, 
such  an  expedition  is  totally  impossible,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  Kanta,  the  ruler  of  Kebbi, 
who  made  himself  independent  of  Songhay  the  second  year  after  the  expedition  to  Kitsena,  and  there 
was  no  road  tram  Songhay  to  Kand  except  throu|^  KebbL 
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Kanta  founds  an  independent  king- 
dom in  Kebbt  Starting  froni 
Birni-n-Dnggul,  in  the  province 
of  Ktoena,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence first  in  Gnngn,  then  in  Sn- 
rime,  and  finally  in  L^ka. 


Kanta  vindicates  his  independence 
of  Songhay. 


Soogbay.  Nel^boring  Kingdomi. 

following  year,  having  driven  out,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,* 
the  Berber  tribes,  and  transplanted  there  a  good  many  of  his  own 
people,  although  the  Songhay  language  may  have  been  spoken 
there  before  this  period.     However,  it  is  evident  from  Leo's  ac- 
count, t  who  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  expedition,  that  the  King 
of  A'gades  paid  tribute  to  A'skfi  already  before  this  time.     At  aU 
events,  this  was  the  highest  pitch  of  power  to  which  not  only  H^ 
Mohammed  himself,  but  the  A'skiis  in  general  attained;  for,  on 
his  return  from  this  expedition, 
Kanta,  the  Governor  of  L^a,  in 
the  province  of  Kebbi,  who  owed    a.d.  1516. 
him  allegiance,  «nd  who  had  ac-    a.h.   922. 
companied  him  in  this  war,  de- 
manded his  share  in  the  booty, 
which  probably  was  very  great, 
and    not   being   satisfied,  rose 
against  him,  and  vanquished  him 
in  a  great  battle,  after  which  he 
made  himself  independent   of 
Songhay,  and  was    successful,    a.d.  1517. 
A'sl^   who   marched    against   a.h.   923. 
him  the  following  year,  being 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  with- 
out having  obtained  the  slightest  success.    It  is  therefore  next  to 
impossible  that  A^ski^  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  H^usa  prov- 
inces, as  described  by  Leo. 

Hl(j  Mohammed  again  visited  the  western  part  of  his  empire,  and  on   a.d.  1518. 
the  15th  Ramadhitn  staid  m  Timbiiktu.  a.h.   924. 

The  name  Songhay,  not  mentioned  by  former  authors,  becomes  con- 
spicuous, being  employed  as  well  by  Leo  as  by  De  Barros. 

The  king  resided  again  in  Songhay  Proper,  and  was  in  Sankar,  a   a.d.  1520. 
place  beyond  KifH^  when  he  learned  the  death  of  his  beloved   a.h.    926. 
brother  'Om^r  Kumzaghu,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for 
the  stabilitv  of  his  rule.     He  then  invested  another  brother,  named 
Yithia,  with  the  governor-  or  ferengship  of  Kiirmina,  which  certain- 
ly was  the  most  important  province  of  the  empire. 

H^  Mohammed  lost  another  brother,  'Om^  the  TtCmbutu-koy  (see  p.  a.d.  1521-2. 
667),  and  thus  having  been  deprived  of  his  most  faithful  servants,     a.h.  928. 
and  having  passed  the  prime  of  life,  became  the  plaything  of  his 
overbearing  sons,  the  intrigues  taking  a  more  open  turn  after  some 
affair  in  Banku  or  Bango,  the  character  of  which  is  not  quite  a.d.  1524-5. 
clear.  a.h.  981. 

At  length  affairs  assumed  such  a  serious  character  that  the  heir-ap-  a.d.  1527-8. 
parent,  or  Fer^ngmangha  H^j  Miisa,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,     a.h.  934. 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  pilgrimage,  threatened  to  kill 
him;  so  that  the  aged  Mohammed  fled  to  Tindfrma,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  brother  Tahia.    The  latter  then 
seems  to  have  brought  about  some  understanding  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family;  for  in  the  following  vear  we  find  the  old  a.d.  1528-9. 
king  again  in  G^ho,  when  Milsa  revolted  openly  against  his  father,     a.h.  985. 
and  went  with  some  of  his  brothers  to  K\iki&.     T&hia,  the  Fer^ng 
of  Kiirmina,  being  again  requested  by  his  brother  to  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  h^  sons,  came  to  G^ho,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter 
to  Kiikfa,  but  was  openly  attacked  bv  the  mutinous  children  and 
murdered.     Miisa  then,  seeing  that  his  father  was  powerless,  re- 
turned to  Gl^ho,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  great 
holiday,  forced  him  to  abdicate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  and 
six  months.     Nevertheless,  he  left  him  in  his  palace,  while  he  him- 
self staid  in  his  own  house.     H£j  Mohammed  A'skfa,  as  Aluned 
Bibi  says,  was  too  great  (or  too  mild)  to  rule  a  (turbulent)  country 
like  Songhay. 

*  See  VOL  L,  p.  8^  teq.  t  Leo,  L  viL,  e.  9. 
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Songhaj.  Neighboring  Klngdoma. 

That  the  extent  of  the  empire  in  its  prime,  was  not  exaggerated  by  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Songhay  ia  clear  from  the  accocmt  of  Mil-       « 
Hj  A'hmed's  expedition. 
A' skid  Muaa  began  his  bloody  and  restless  reign  by  endeavoring  to   a.d.  1529. 
mnrder  all  his  brothers,  and  pursued  them  to  KtCrmina,  where  they   a.h.   935. 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince, 'Othmiln  Jub^u,  another  son  of  Haj  Mohammed;  but  he 
forced  them  all  to  decamp,  together  with  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince himself,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  Bankn  or  Bango,  and  other 
great  men.    The  aged  'Alf  Fu- 
Hnu,  who  had  accompanied  £1 
H^  Mohammed  on  h&  pilgrim- 
age, fled  to  Ean<5.* 
Miisa,  having  returned  to  G^ho,    a.d.  1533.   *Abd  el  Eerim  ben  Maghili,  from 
continued  the  attempt  to  murder   a.h.   940.       Bii  'Alf,  in  Tawfit,  the  great  apos- 
his  remaining  brothers,  as  far  as  tie  of  Middle  Negroland,  where 

he  was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  he  is  stated  to  have  transplanted 

them,  while  they,  on  their  part,      *  the  power  formerly  grafted  upon 

endeavored  to  rid  themselves  of  Songhay,  is  said  to  have  died 

their  tormentor,  so  that  he  bad  this  year.    If  this  be  really  the 

not  a  moment's  rest.  case,  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 

ft  former  passage  in  my  work 
about  this  distinguished  man  (vol. 
i.,  p.  476)  has  to  be  altered  a 
little. 
At  this  period  the  Portuguese  sent  presents  to  the  King  of  Melle,  who 
was  reduced  to  the  western  provinces  of  bis  empire,  and  therefore  is 
now  styled  Mandi  Mansa,  and  who  then  waged  war  with  Temali 
(the  D<Unil,  rey  dos  Fullos ;  see  *  bove).    The  Portuguese  endeav- 
ored also  to  open  communication  with  the  King  of  Mdsi  (el  rey  dos 
Moses),  of  whose  power  they  had  received  reports,  but  from  the 
wrong  side,  namely,  from  Benfn.    The  King  of  Mdsi  was  then 
waging  war  with  the  Mandi  Mansa. 

In  this  sanguinary  reign,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Portuguese   a.d.  1534. 
sent  an  embassy,  among  the  other  princes  in  the  interior,  also  to  a   a.h.   941. 
nephew  of  this  Milsa,  King  of  Songhay,  f  from  the  side  of  Mina,  or 
Elmina,  their  colony  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

MtSsa  died.    Mohammed  B^nkor^,  son  of  'Omir  Kumz^hu,  was  made  a.d.  1535-6. 
.  A'skfi  in  a  place  called  Mansdr.   This  cruel  prince  drove  the  old  H^j     a.h.942. 
Mohammed  from  the  royal  palace,  where  even  Milsa  had  left  him, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  a  place 
called   kankdka.      Mohammed 
Binkor^  was  a  warlike  prince, 

but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  The  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Keb- 

career,  nor  was  he  a  favorite  bi  more  firmly  established.    But 

with  the  people.    He  marched  after  the  death  of  the  first  Kanta, 

against  Kanta,  but  was  totally  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  his 

routed  at  a  place  called  Wen-  two  sons,  Kanna  and  Him^du, 

term^a  (a  Berber  name),  and  fight  for  the  royal  power,  when 

fled  most  ingloriously,  having  a  Himaddu  is  said  to  have  driven 

*  In  thia  instanoe  ftbo  it  is  not  certain  whetlier  the  town  of  Kan6  be  meant,  or  whether  that  name 
at  the  time  attached  only  to  the  whole  province. 

t  **  Tamhen  per  via  oa  fbrtaleza  da  Mina  mandario  a  Mobamed  hem  Manmgue  e  neto  de  Mniaa 
Hay  de  Bongo,  qne  de  hnma  Cidade  das  mats  popnloeas  daqnella  grao  Provinda  a  qae  nos  oonunnne- 
mente  chamamos  Mandinga,  a  qoal  Cidade  Jas  no  parallelo  do  Cabo  daa  palmas,  metttda  dentro  no 
■ertio  per  dlntancia  de  cento  e  qnarenta  leguaa,  segnndo  a  letna^ao  das  taboas  da  nossa  Geografia." 
— De  Barros,  A  «ta,  1.  c.  p.  269.  That  nephew  of  Musa,  therefore,  was  evidently  governor  of  the  former 
principal  province  of  the  Icinffdom  of  Melle.  ^  The  king,**  says  De  Barroa  nrther  on,  **  was  not  a 
little  sorprised  at  the  King  of  Portugal  sending  him  presents.**  1 1  is  veiy  probable  that  among  these 
presents  were  the  articles  of  Portngnese  workmanship  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  memoir  to 
Philip  II.,  on  the  power  of  M6U7  e*  Dh^hebi,  as  found  1^  the  Maroccains  among  the  spoil  of  Gigho. 
See  lower  down. 
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Swi^y.  Ndgfaborlng  1     . 

very  narrow  escape  through  the  back  the  former  with  the  aid  of 

waters  of  the  Niger.  the  Fiflbe. 

He  then  marched  against  Garma,    a.d.  1536. 
and  sent  Miri  Tamiza,  the  Fe-    A.H.  943. 
r^g  of  Dendi,  against  the  ene- 
my.   But  the  latter,  having  laid  in  chains  all  the  leading  men  in 
the  army,  deposed  the  king,  2d  Dhu  el  K'ada  ri2th  April),  and  in- 
stalled Isma  afl,  a  son  of  Hiij  Mohammed,  on  uie  throne  as  A'skf^ 

Ismi'afl  brought  his  aged  father  from  Kankitka  back  to  Gi^ho,  where  a.d.  15^. 
he  died  in  the  night  preceding  the  'Aid  el  Fotr,  and  was  bturied  in  a.h.  944. 
the  great  mosque.     In  the  same  year  Ism^sH  went  to  Dire.* 

A'skfi  Isma  ad  then  marched  against  the  Bakabdki  (the  chief  of  BoJ-     a.h.  946. 
jo?),  in  Gnrma,  and  killed  and  carried  into  slavery  a  great  many 
people,  so  that  a  slave  in  G^ho  fetched  not  more  ttian  800  shells. 

A'skia  Ismi'afl,  a  very  energetic  and  much-respected  king,  nnfortu-   a.d.  1589. 
nately  reigned  too  short  a  period,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  not    a.h.    946w 
more  than  two  years,  nine  months,  six  days,  in  the  month  of  Bejeb 
(October  or  November).  * 

The  army,  which  had  just  marched  out  upon  an  expedition,  made  I's- 
hiky  another  son  of  B.ij  Mohammed,  A'skfi^  on  the  16th  Sh'abUn. 
The  new  king  proved  a  very  stem  master,  the  severest  kmg  who 
ruled  over  Songhay ;  but  he  made  himself  also  respected  by  his  ene- 
mies, even  in  the  most  distant  quarter.    Thus,  in  the  third  year  of  his    a.d.  1 542. 
reign,  he  marched  against  Taghaba  (not  Baghaba),  the  most  dis-   a.h.    949. 
tant  place  of  the  sultans  of  Ban- 
duk,  or  Bennendilgu,  on  the  re- 
motest southwesterly  branch  of    a.d.  1544.    About  this  time  Mohammed,  the 
the  Niger;  and  two  years  later   a.b.   951.       ruler  of  Bdmu,  fought  a  cc^o- 
he  waged  war  on  the  opposite  brated    and    sanguinary   battle 

side  ofhis  vast  dominionB  against  with  the  King  of  Kebbi,  proba- 

Kiikurk^b  (Kokoy-Kia>i?),t  in  Uy  Tomo,  who  founded  here  a 

the  territory  of  Dendi.  new  and  large  capital,  Bimf-n- 

In  the  course  of  this  year  IVhik    a.d.  1545.       KebbL    (See  voL  iL,  p.  590.) 
sent  his  brother  D^iid,  the  Fe-    A.H.    952. 
r^ng  of  Kilrmina,  against  Melle. 

The  Sultan  (Mansa)  of  Melle,  who,  having  been  reduced  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  tributary  chief  by  the  great  Hij  Mohammed,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  hope  of  making  himself  again  independent  un- 
der his  successors,  left  his  palace  and  fled,  and  Ddifd  remained  for 
seven  days  in  the  capital,  defiling  the  honor  of  the  royal  palace  in 
the  grossest  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  this  energetic  Songhay  king  showed  his  power  to  a.d.  1549. 
Miihty  Almied,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Morocco,  who,  looking  about  a.h.  956. 
for  a  fresh  source  of  strength,  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Negroland,  and 
requested  the  A'skUi  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  salt  mines  of  Te^hiUa ; 
whereupon  I's-hik  sent  an  army  of  2000  Tawlirek  to  Dar  a,  who 
plundered  the  market  of  the  Benii  A'saj  without  shedding  any  blood. 
But  the  Songhay  king  was  destined  soon  to  succumb ;  and,  having 
fallen  sick,  died  in  Eiikfi^  where  he  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  on  the  24th  Safar  (24th  March),  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years  and  six  months,  having  named  as  his  successor  Ddild,  tnen 
governor  of  EtCrmina,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  before 
I's-h&*s  death. 

Ditfd  having  ascended  the  throne  in  Etfldii  one  day  before  the  death 
of  I^s-h^  returned  to  Gdgho  on  the  Ist  ReM  I.    D^iid  was  a  very 

•  Thla  phraae,  J^^^  V^NJ   ^  ^  lua  not  been  tranakted  by  Mr.  Balfc. 
/ 

t  Tbere  i eema  little  donbt  that  tb«t  nune  KAbl  fe  bere  hnpUed,  altboogh  A^mied  Bib4  tdniMlf 
osM  the  fbrm  Kebbi,  and  ho  adds  that  it  iras  the  name  of  a  tooaUtj,  '^mak&n  ;**  bat  the  anthor 
had  veiy  little  knowledge  of  theee  eaateriy  regions,  and  probaMy  did  not  knoir  ttie  relation  v/C  Keb* 
bl— which  he  generallv  deaigaates  aa  the  tertUory  of  Kania— to  Dendl,  the  name  oommonlj  given  to 
this  province  east  of  the  Niser. 
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Soogfattj.  Nd^boring  1 

peaceable  king,  and  undertook 
no  expedition  at  all.  He  re-  a.d.  1553.  Sfdi  'Omir  e'  Sheikh,  the  great 
Bided  toward  the  end  of  his  life  a  a.h.  960.  ancestor  of  the  family  of  El  Ba- 
long  time  in  Tindirma,  the  cap-  k^y,  died  in  the  district  Gldi  or 

ital  of  the  province  of  Ktfrmina,  Igidi. 

where  he  had  a  palace,  and  kept 
a  large  establishment.     A'eki& 

D&iid,  who  is  said  bj  the  Imtoi  e*  Teknlri,  as  cited  by  De  Slane,* 
to  have  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  Haj  Mohammed,  died 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty-four  (lunar)  years. 

£1  H^j,  or  £1  H^  Mohammed,  then  ascended  the  throne,  being  the  a.d.  1582. 
eldest  son  of  Dfiild,  and  named  after  his  grandfather,  whom  he  is  a.h.  990. 
said  to  have  equaled  in  the  qualities  of  bravery  and  patient  endur- 
ance, although  he  remained  far  behind  in  success,  and  was  plunged 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  civil  war,  which  began  to  rago 
the  very  day  of  lus  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Fer^g  Mohammed 
Bi^nkore  preparing  to  oppose  him ;  but,  fortunately,  the  latter  was 
induced  by  the  Fi^i  Mohammed,  the  K^hi  of  Timbilktu,  to  give 
up  his  pretensions,  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  study.  He  was 
then  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  state  prison  in  KantiL 

Then  EI  H^i,  son  of  A'sk£a  D^iid,  and  brother  of  EI  Haj,  whom,  asthe    A.D.  1584. 
most  faithful,  the  king  had  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Ktfr-        **''qq9 
mina,  revolted,  lefk  Tindlrma,  and  marched  against  the  capital,  Ga-    ^^'   ^^** 
gho.    He  even  succeeded  in  entering  the  town  in  the  night  before 
the  4th  Reb£-el-awel,  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  preceded  by  a  trum- 
pet, drum,  and  other  insignia  of  roval  power,  while  the  A'skfii,  who 
at  the  time  was  very  weaJc  and  sicx,  was  seized  with  fear  of  losing 
his  throne ;  but  through  the  aid  of  Hiki,  the  governor  of  the  power- 
ful province  of  Denoi,  the  revolt  was  overcome.    El  Hfidi  was 
thrown  into  the-  state  prison  at 
Kantii,  and    all  his    adherents 
were  severely  punished. 

Whjfe  the  empire  was  thus  under-  Together  with  M6shi,  the  ruler  of 

mined  by  intestine  civil  wars,  the  Bilsa,  on  the  Niger,  is  mentioned 

great  enemy  who  was  to  crush  it  by  A'hmed  Bab^  under  this  reign 

Sx>m  without  approached  from  as  a  powerful  king.     The  power 

the  north;    but  this  time  the  of  Kebbi,  therefore,  probably  had 

danger  passed  by.     Mifl^y  Hi-  begun  to  decline, 

med,  or  A^imed,  in   order  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 

Teknir,  and  especially  in  Songbay,  whose  power  could  not  fail  to 
attract  his  attention,  sent  an  embassy  with  costly  presents;  but  the 
A'skfi  received  the  messengers  kindly,  and  sent  a  more  valuable 
present  in  return,  among  other  articles  80  eunuchs.  But  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  this  embassy  the  rumor  spread  of  MilUy  Hiimed 
having  sent  a  large  army,  and  this  report  was  soon  confirmed.  The 
Emperor  of  Morocco  sent  a  very  numerous  host,  said  to  be  20,000t 
strong,  in  the  direction  of  Wadin,  at  that  time  the  general  caravan 
road,  with  the  order  to  conquer  all  the  places  along  the  river  (the  Sen- 
egal and  Niger,  probably,  regarded  together),  ^  and  thus  to  proceed 
toward  Timbuktu,  an  order  which  clearly  shows  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  Songhay  empire  even  at  that  time ;  and  the  Imim  e* 
Tekn£ri§  distinctly  states  that,  even  at  the  time  of  its  downfall, 
it  comprised  a  region  of  six  months  in  extent.    But  this  time  also 

•  De  Slaae.  in  ''  La  Revue  AfHcatxie,**  L,  p.  991. 

t  The  nambef  may  not  be  much  exaggerated.  It  was  ptfobabty  this  example  which  tanght  UtUcf 
H&med  that  a  small,  well-dlscipUned  anny  was  by  fkr  more  neeftU  for  inch  a  porpoee  than  an  un- 
diidplined'hoet. 

t  Most  probably  the  people  in  Moroooo  had  a  very  confuMd  Idea  of  the  relatloa  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  that  region,  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  with  tbe  oeean,  and  both  riTers  are  here  meant  when 
umy  HAmed  ordered  the  army  j^  ^\i  ^J^  ^\^\  ^j^  U^UA  U  OC^U 
fV*^^-  I  ReTneAftkaJae.L,991. 

Vol.  m.— U  u 
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the  danger  passeoby,  the  numbers  of  the  army  themselyes  causing  its 
min  in  conseqnence  of  hanger  and  thirst     In  order  to  take  at  least 
a  slight  revenge,  the  Saltan  of  Morocco  then  sent  an  officer  with  a 
small  troop  of  masketeers  to  take  possession  of  the  salt  mines  of 
Teghiza,  which  at  that  time  supplied  the  whole  of  Western  Negro- 
land  with  that  necessary  article,*  and  thus  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Songhay  of  it.f    It  was  in  the  month  of  Shawil  (Septem- 
ber) that  the  news  reached  G^ho  that  all  intercourse  with  those 
salt  mines  had  been  cut  off.    It 
was  then  that  people  went  and 
dug  salt  in  Taod^nni  and  other 
places.^ 

While  the  danger  was  gathering  a.d.  1586.  The  salt  mines  of  Tegh^a  shut, 
from  without,  a  new  intestine  a.h.  994.  and  those  ofTaod^nni  opened  on 
war  broke  out,  which  does  not  this  occasion.  § 

appear  to  testify  to  the  great 
courage  and  energy  for  which 
Alimed  B^bd  praises  this  A 'skid. 

For,  in  the  last  month  of  this  year,  the  brothers  of  El  H^  A'skii  re- 
volted, and  brought  Mohammed  Bina,  another  of  the  numerous 

sons  of  Dddd,'  with  them  from  Kard  (kJif^^  ^  G^ho,  and,  depos- 
ing El  Hdj,  installed  the  former  in  his  place  as  A'ski^  on  the  4th 
Moharrem.     El  Hdj,  probably,  notwithstanding  his  original  brave-    a.d.  1587. 

Sand  energy,  was  suffering  from  disease  all  the  time  of  his  reign,   a.h.    995. 
e  died  (a  natural  death  apparently)  a  few  days  after  his  deposi- 
tion, having  reigned  four  years  and  five  months. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Mohammed  Bdna  to  the  throne,  a 
new  conspiracy  was  formed,  issuing  from  the  state  prisoners  in  Kan- 
ttf,  especially  the  two  pretenders.  El  Hddi  and  Mohammed  Bdn- 
kor^,  and  aiming  at  the  installation  of  Ndh,  another  son  of  Daiid, 
the  Farma  of  Bantal ;  but  the  rebellion  was  successfully  suppressed, 
most  of  the  conspirators  killed,  and  Nilh,  together  with  his  brother  • 

Miistapha,  whom  El  H^j  had  designated  as  his  successor  (Fer^ng- 
manghal  laid  in  chains,  and  imprisoned  in  the  province  of  Dcndi. 

The  Balm  a,  Mohammed  e'  Sddik,  son  of  A'skfd  Ddtfd,  having  pun-  a.d.  1588. 
ished  the  oppressive  governor  of  Eibara,  and  vanquished  his  own  a.h.  99G. 
brother  Saleh,  the  Fereng  of  Kifrmina  (24  Rebf  II.)t  and  being 
joined  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  and  by  many  other  bodies  of  the 
great  army  of  the  West,  the  Fereng  of  B^hcna,  Mansa,  the  Hdm- 
borikoy,  and  others,  left  Kabara  on  the  1st  Jumdda.  A'skia  Mo- 
hammed B&na  marched  out  of  G^ho  on  the  12th,  in  order  to  meet 
the  rebel,  but  died  the  same  day,  either  from  the  effects  of  wrath, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  his  own  corpu- 
lency.    He  reigned  one  year,  four  months,  and  eight  days. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  Mohammed  Bina,  the  army  having 
re-entered  the  town  of  G£gho,  I's-h&k,  another  son  of  Diiiid,  as- 
cended the  throne  as  A'skfi.    But  the  Pretender,  having  been 

*  The  place  TagtiSsa  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  population  at  that  time,  wlildi  shovi  the 
importance  of  this  trafflc    See  Cailli?,  iL,  p.  128. 

f  We  see  tnm  this  report  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  of  Songhay  at  that  time  was  provided 
ftom  T^h&za,  while  we  have  seen  f^om  El  Bekri*s  aoeonnt  that  in  the  eleventh  centnry  JSoof^j 

Proper  was  Supplied  tram  the  mines  of  Tantek.    The  words  of  B&bk  AHimed,  j^V-^I  ij^jT^  • 

not  translated  by  Mr.  Ralfii,  can  be  only  understood  by  him  who  has  traveled  in  Negrdand,  and  whe 
knows  what  a  predons  article  salt  is  in  many  regions,  and  what  it  is  **  to  be  deprivM  of  salt** 

t  The  translation  of  this  passage  by  Mr.  Ralfs  (p.  543)  is  rather  defective. 

i  Bibk  Alimed  is  here  very  distinct,  stating  expressly,  apparently  In  order  to  contradict  cnrrent 

reports,  "and  they  dng  (began  to  dig)  here  in  Taddteni  the  salt  at  this  period**  (^  iV^^  ^^4} 

and  thfy  rrave  vp  [the  mlt  mivm  of}  TegKdga  thia  tlme^  or  on  this  oeeatSon).    The  latter  words  have 
not  been  transl.ited  by  Mr.  Ralft  at  aU. 
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raiBed  by  his  troop  on^is  way  to  G^ho  to  the  dignity  of  A'bkiiy 
pursued  his  inarch,  while  A'skfd  I'B-hik  left  his  capital,  when  both 
armies  met  at  a  place  called  Kamba-Kfri,  evidently  only  four  days** 
march  from  G^ho,  where,  after  a  violent  struggle  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  the  army  of  the  Pretender  was  beaten,  and  he  escaped 
toward  Timbiiktu.  Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  inhabit- 
itants  of  this  town.  They  had  celebrated  the  accession  to  power  of 
their  favorite,  Mohammed  e'  Sadik,  with  the  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  and  had  even  imprisoned,  on  the  21st,  at  his  request, 
the  messenger  who  had  announced  the  accession  of  Va-hik.  On 
the  28th,  there  arrived  the  favorite  as  a  fugitive,  who  brought  them 
the  account  of  the  unfortunate  battle,  and,  having  plunged  them 
into  deep  sorrow,  continued  his  flight,  in  company  with  the  Hdm- 
borikoy,  the  Barakoy,  by  way  of  Tindfrma,  across  the  river  to  the 
other  side.  He  was,  however,  overtaken,  and  confined  in  the  state 
prison  at  Kantii,  where  he  was  killed,  together  with  the  Barakoy, 
as  were  also  the  Tiimbutu-koy  and  the  I'mdshaghenkoy.  Of  course 
the  inhabitants  of  Timbtlktu,  having  so  openly  favored  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pretender,  were  severely  punished,  and  a  new  Tilmbutu- 
koy,  Al  Hasan,  the  last  during  the  Songhay  period,  and  a  new 
Tmoshaghenkoy  were  installed.  A'ski^  I's-hik  likewise  installed 
new  governors  of  Banku,  Bal,  and  Kilrmina,  and  coiifirmed  others 
in  their  provinces. 

Having  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  inflicted  upon  the  empire  by  a.d.  1688-9. 
this  rebellion,  A'skfa  Ts-hik  undertook  an  expedition  against  Na-     a.h.  997. 
mandifgu,  evidently  the  place  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  road  to 
Timbiiktu,  inhabited  by  pagans  of  the  Gurma  tribe,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  some .  other  part  of  a.h.  998-9. 
Gurma, t  namely,  T^nfiri.     Having  thus  had  some  respite,  and  con- 
solidated his  empire,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  Kala,  the 
province  to  the  north  of  Jinni,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  former  A'skid ;  but  when  about  to  undertake  this  ex- 
pedition into  the  farthest  parts  of  his  empire,  he  heard  of  the  arri- 
val|  of  the  Mahalla  of  the  Bash^  J<5dar,  a  valiant  eunuch  of  MilUy 
H^med,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  with  an  army  of  8600  musketeers, 
in  174  divisions  of  20  each  besides  the  officers  ;§  and  he  met  him 
on  the  battle-field  on  the  18th  Jum&d  II.,  but  fled  before  him. 

Jddar  remained  only  seventeen  da3rs  in  G^ho,  when  the  Khatfb  Mah- 
mifd  behaved  in  a  very  hostile  manner  toward  the  strangers.  On 
visiting  the  palace  of  the  A'skidy  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  he 
found  it  not  equal  to  his  expectation,  and  accepted  the  conditions 
of  I's-hiik,  who  oifered  to  give  him  1000  slaves  and  100,000  mith- 
kti  of  gold,  if  he  gave  up  the  conquered  country.  The  BashiL,  al- 
though he  was  not  authorized  to  agree  upon  these  conditions  him- 
self, consented  to  write  an  account  of  them  to  his  liege  lord,  and  re- 
turn meanwhile  to  Timbiiktu.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Miildy  Hi- 
med,  in  cotyunction  with  the  K^d  A'hmed  ben  el  Haddid,  adding 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  show  his  master  that  the  conquered 
country  was  not  worth  a  great  deal,  that  Ihe  dwelling  of  Sheikh  el 
Har^hn  (a  very  inferior  personage)  in  Morocco  excelled  by  far  the 
palace  of  the  A'skfiL  But  the  ambitious  MiHdy  Himed,  the  friend 
of  Philip  II.,  who,  in  following  the  example  of  his  friend  the  mighty 
prince  of  Europe,  contemplated  the  conquest  of  new  regions,  was 
filled  with  wrath  at  the  receipt  of  the  dispatches  of  his  officer  Jd- 
dar,  deposed  him  on  the  spot,  and  sent  the  Bashd  Mahmifd  ben 
Zarktft),  accompanied  by  80  musketeers,  with  instructions  to  under- 

*  Eighteen  daja*  march  with  an  army  from  Tirobiiktn,  nine  days  for  ft  tfngle  faoneman  on  flight 

t  The  name  Oarma  Menu  to  be  empfoved  here  quite  in  a  general  senie. 

I  It  is  remarkable  that  hihk  Alimed  doen  not  intimate  at  all  by  what  road  the  BathA  arrived. 

i  That  Jodar  waa  a  ennuch,  and  a  nattre  of  Alm^ria,  ve  learn  Arom  a  ^panith  sonree,  a  paper 
written  the  16th  of  October,  ]649«  bv  an  nnknown  author,  in  **  Papelee  Cnrioeat,**  of  the  Egerton 
Collection,  n.  10,968,  p.  835:  **  Aqael  valeroeo  Kunueo  renegado  natural  de  Almeria;**  and  Ikrther 
on,  **  Eeta  coaqnista  hia6  el  fiunoio  Jaudar,  que  f^  oelebre  en  BcdiBci».ooao  nno  deloa  de  la  fama.** 
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take  the  command  of  the  armj,  and  dnve  A'ski^  Vs-hik  out  of 
Sad^n. 

Meanwhile  Jodar  having  arrived  at  M<56e-  or  Bdse-Bango  (the  same 
creek  of  the  great  river  where  I  was  encamped  for  some  time)  on  the 
last  day  of  Jumadall.,  remained  encamped  for  thirty-five  days,  from 
the  first  Rejeb  till  the  6th  Sh'abitn,  outside  the  town  of  Timbdktn,* 
when,  the  term  fixed  for  the  return  of  his  courier  from  Morocco  hav- 
ing elapsed,  he  well  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  and  that  his  master 
was  not  content  with  his  proceedings.  He  therefore  entered  the  town 
with  his  soldiers,  chose  tor  himself  the  quarter  of  the  Ghaddm8f}'£n, 
between  the  gate  leading  to  lUbara  and  the  market,  as  the  most 
densely  inhabited  quarter,  and  as  containing  the  largest  houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  there  a  kasbah,  driving  the  inhabitants  out 
of  their  dwellings  by  force.  It  also  seems,  from  another  passage  of 
Almied  B^ba,  that  the  Rumi  shut  all  the  gates  of  the  town  with 
the  exception  of  the  gate  leading  to  Kiibara,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  all  the  people,  in  order  to  enter  the  town  or  to  go 
out  of  it,  had  to  pass  through  or  under  the  kasbah,  so  that  the  whole 
traffic  and  all  the  intercourse  could  easily  be  overawed  by  a  limited 
garrison. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  Shawdl,  the  newBash^  Mahmifd  arrived  in  Tim- 
biiktu,  accompanied  by  the  two  k^d*s,  'Abd  el  'AiUi  and  Ham  Ba- 
raka,  and  deposed  Jodar,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  not  having 
pursued  the  King  I's-n^k ;  but  Jddar  excused  himself  by  pleading 
that  he  had  no  boats  at  his  disposition.  The  first  thing  therefore 
which  the  Bash^  Mahmiid  had  to  do  was  to  procure  boats,  the  in- 
spector of  the  harbor  having  fled  with  the  whole  fleet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Banku  or  Bengu.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  the  trees 
in  the  town  were  cut  down. 

On  the  20th  Dhil  '1  K^da,  the  Bashit  Mahmiid  left  Timbuktu  with 
the  whole  of  his  army,  taking  the  ex-bashii  Jodar  with  him,  and 
installing  in  the  government  of  the  town  the  K^d  £1  Mustapha  and 
the  Emfr  Ham  from  Wfidf  Dar'a.  Having  kept  the  great  festival 
near  the  town  in  a  place  called  Sfhank  (?),  he  marched  against  I^s- 
h&k,  who  approached  with  his  army  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  his 
kingdom  and  the  independence  of  his  countnr.  But  although  the 
A'skii  seems  to  have  been  not  totally  devoid  of  energy,  he  could 
not  contend  against  that  terrible  weapon  which  spread  devastation 
from  a  great  distance,  for  the  Songhay  do  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  single  musket ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Moroccains 
had  some  small  field-pieces,  f  while  the  Songhay  did  not  even  know  a.d.  1591. 
how  to  use  the  one  small  cannon  which  the  Portuguese  had  once  a.h.  860. 
made  them  a  present  of,  and  which  the  Bashit  afterward  found  in 
Grigho.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  on 
Monday  the  26th  Dhtf-el  Hijje,  I's-hlik  and  the  Songhay  were 
beaten,  and  the  king  fled  on  the  road  to  Dendi,  making  a  short  stay 
in  Kira-Kurma,  and  leaving  behind  him  some  officers,  whom  he  or- 
dered to  make  a  stand  in  certain  stations,  especially  the  Balm*a 
Mohammed  E^ho,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  ball,  and  the  Ba- 
rakoy  Buttu.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
make  forays  against  the  FuBdn,  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  which,  combined  with  an- 
other fact,  which  I  shall  soon 

bring  forward,  shows  how  this  The  Fiflbe  or  FulliCn  begin  to  play 

remarkable  tribe,  which  we  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 

seen  stirring  in  these  regions  al-  of  this  region. 

*  Joturn.  Ldp.  Oriental  Soc,  Iz.,  p.  549.  ,. 

t  Tbis  is  not  oertain,  although  fknoer  on  Aluned  B4bA  mentiona  m^\j^^  which  Mr.  Ballk  trana- 

UtM  (p.  564)  by  **  Geschiitz  ;**  but  the  oommon  musket  being  called  y^J^  by  the  Arabs  In  and 
near  Timb6ktn,  H  Is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  author  means  fleld>pieoes  or  matdilocks. 
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ready  several  years  previously,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  established 
government  endangered,  broke  out  in  order  to  make  nse  of  circum- 
stances for  establishing  themselves  firmly  in  the  country. 
A'skia  I's-half  wanted  the  Barakoy  to  imprison  the  royal  princes  who 
were  in  his  company  at  the  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  joining 
the  enemy,  but  they  escape(^  and  he  also  endeavored  in  vain  to 
cause  a  diversion  in  his  rear  by  raising  a  revolt  in  Timbuktu,  but  his 
messenger  was  killed.  The  Basha  Mahmiid  ben  Zarkiib  pursued 
the  king,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  Kiikia,  having  with  him, 
according  to  A'hmed  Baba,  174  divisions  of  musketeers,  each  of 
twenty  men,*  so  that,  if  the  ranks  were  all  filled,  he  had  3480  men, 
or,  including  the  officers,  about  8600 ;  and  these  being  all  armed 
with  matchlocks,  there  was  certainly  no  army  in  Negroland  able  to 
resist  them.t  Seeing  that  a  numerous  undisciplined  army  against 
a  well-disciplined  and  compact  band,  armed  with  such  a  destruc- 
tive weapon,  was  only  a  burden,  the  Songhay  king  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  band  of  choice  men,  even  if  small  in  numbers,  was 
preferable,  and  he  therefore  sent  Hfki  Serkia,  an  officer  of  acknowl- 
edged bravery,  with  a  body  of  1200  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  army, 
who  had  never  fled  before  an  enemy,  to  attack  the  Bashi.  But 
the  fate  of  Songhay  was  decided ;  treachery  and  disunion  still  fur- 
ther impaired  the  power  which,  even  if  well  kept  together,  would 
still  have  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  such  an  enemy.  When 
therefore  that  veiy  body  of  cav- 
alry rendered  homage    to    the 

BaJm*a  Mohammed  Kagho,  in    a.d.  1591-  The  tribe  of  the  Erhimena  becomes 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  1592.       powerful  in  the  west, 

the  tenth  century  of  the  Hejra,    A.H.  1000.    The  Zoghoran  or  Jawambe  con- 
and  made  him  A'skia,  I's-hak,  quer  great  portions  of  the  former 

seeing  that  all  was  lost  (from  Songhay  country. 

Dendi,  where  he  staid  at  the 
time?),  took    the    direction   of 

KebbLt  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  as  the  Kan- 
ta,  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  which  at  that  period  was  still  enjoy- 
ing very  great  power,  afraid  probably  of  drawing  upon  himself  the 
revenge -'of  the  dreaded  foreign  foe,  who  with  the  thunder  of  his 
musketry  was  disturbing  the  repose  of  Negroland,  or  moved  by  that 
ancient  hatred  which  since  the  expedition  to  A'gades  existed  be- 
tween the  Songhay  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kebbi,  refused  him  ad- 
mission into  his  dominions.  I's-h^k  therefore  recrossed  the  river, 
and  went  to  T^ra,§  where  his  last  friends  took  leave  of  him.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  this  very  place,  who  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence till  the  present  day,  were  not  able,  or  were  not  inclined  to 
to  defend  their  liege  lord.  '*  There  they  separated  and  bade  each 
other  farewell.  The  king  wept,  and  they  (the  courtiers)  wept,  and 
it  was  the  last  time  that  they  saw  each  other."  There  was  certain- 
ly a  strong  reason  for  weeping  over  the  fate  of  Songhay.  That 
splendid  empire,  which  a  few  years  back  had  extended  from,  the 
the  middle  of  Hausa  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  from  Mdsi  as  far  as 
Tawit,  was  gone,  its  king  an  exile  and  fugitive  from  his  native  land, 

*  In  order  to  make  out  the  whole  nnmbers  of  the  army  of  the  Daah&,  we  must  Add  the  garrison  of 
Timb6ktii,  which  could  certainly  not  be  lesa  than  a  coaple  of  hundred  men. 

t  It  would  be  highly  absurd  to  conclude,  from  what  AHimod  B&bd  fays  of  the  strength  of  this 
army,  that  its  nnmbers  made  it  so,  for  in  numbers  it  was  certainly  a  very  small  army  tor  Negroland, 
where  armies  of  fh>m  30,000  to  60,000  men  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  Imiim  e*  Tekruri  aays 
that  the  Songhay  king  had  an  army  of  140,000  men.    Revue  AfHcaiuv',  L  c 

t  B&b&  Almied  writes  this  name  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced,  t^  ^y^wMltn  the  name  Kk\A  Is  nercr 
wed,  but  mnst  have  been  formerly  used,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  Kabiwa.    See  page  14d. 

i  J  VI  (p.  608),  not  Tara.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  well-known  Songhay  town  of  that  name 
(ToL  UL,  Ap.  V.)  Is  meant 
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deserted  by  his  friends  and  nearest  relations,  had  to  seek  refuge 
with  his  very  enemies.  Driven  back  from  the  Mohammedans  in 
Kebbi,  he  now  tmned  toward  the  pagans  of  Gnrma  and  those  very, 
inhabitants  of  Tfnfiri  npon  whom  he  had  made  war  two  years  be- 
fore ;  and  indeed  the  pagans  were  more  merciful  than  the  Moham- 
medans, and  forgot  their  recent  wrong  sooner  than  the  latter  their 
old  one;  but  probably  the  ex-king  excited  their  fear,  and  after 
having  resided  there  some  time  he  was  slain,  together  with  his  son 
and  aU  his  followers,  in  the  month  of  Jnmada  the  second. 

Meanwhile  there  seemed  to  be  still  a  slight  prospect  for  the  pretender 
Mohammed  Kiigho  to  save  at  least  part  of  the  empire,  as  all  that 
remained  of  wealth  and  authority  in  Songhay  gathered  round  him 
to  do  him  homage ;  but  even  now  the  ancient  family  discord  pre- 
vailed, and  while  he  strengthened  himself  by  some  of  his  brothers, 
whom  he  liberated  from  prison,  especially  Nifh,  the  former  governor 
of  Bantal,  others  among  his  brothers,  sons  of  Dflif d,  fled  to  the  en- 
emy, and,  being  well  received,  dragged  after  them  a  great  many  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  army.  After  this  Mohammed  Ki- 
gho  was  induced  by  treachery  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Bash^  from  whom  he  received  the  assurance  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  but  he  was  laid  in  chains,  and  soon  after  executed. 

The  Bashi  Mahmdd,  although  he  evidently  governed  the  country 
with  a  strong  hand,  nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  up  a  certain  national  form,  and  conferred 
the  dignity  of  A'skii  upon  the  Barakoy  Bultu ;  but  the  latter  soon 
found  it  better  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  a  speedy  flight,  and 
the  Bash^  then  gave  the  hollow  title  of  A^ski^  to  S&roan  ben  A'skii 
DdiCd,  who  had  been  the  flrst  to  put  himself  under  his  protection. 

The  Bash^  then  went  to  pursue  Nifh,  formerly  Governor  of  Bantal, 
who,  having  been  liberated  from  his  prison  by  Mohammed  Kdgho^ 
returned  to  Dendi,  that  outlying  and  important  province  of  Son- 
ghay, as  soon  as  he  saw  his  protector  fail,  and  declared  himself  A's- 
kfa  in  Dendi ;  but  even  beyond  the  Niger  he  seemed  not  to  be  sdfe ; 
such  was  the  remarkable  vigor  of  this  small  Moroccain  army  and 
the  energy  of  its  leader,  under  the  auspices  of  that  aspiring  genius 
Mill^y  Hkmed.  On  the  frontier  of  Dendi  the  Moroccain  musket- 
eers, within  hearing  of  the  subjects  of  Kanta,  fought  a  battle  with 
this  last  germ  of  Songhay  independence,  and  vanquished  A'skfi 
Nilh  even  there ;  and  the  Bashd  pursued  the  fugitive  prince  with- 
out relaxation  from  place  to  place  for  full  two  years,  fighting  repeat- 
ed battles  with  him.  Nay,  he  even  built  a  fortress  or  kasbah  in 
Kalna  (?*),  and  placed  there  a  garrison  of  200  musketeers  under 
the  K^d  'Om^r,  as  if  he  intended  to  hold  possession  forever  of  this 
distant  province  for  his  master  in  Morocco.  This  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting fact.  But  a  small  spark  of  native  independence  neverthe- 
less remained  behind  in  this  province,  from  whence  the  Moroc- 
cains,  after  the  first  energetic  impulse  was  gone,  were  forced  to 
fall  back. 

While  the  BashU  himself  was  thus  waging  relentless  war  against  the 
nucleus  and  eastern  part  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  national  independence  was  going  on  no  less  in  the 
west.  The  great  centre  of  national  feeling  and  of  independent 
spirit  in  that  quarter  was  Timbilktu,  a  town  almost  enjoying  the 
rank  of  a  second  capital,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  Mo- 
hammedan learning  therein  concentrated.     It  was  on  account  of 


•^^ 


According  to  the  writer  whose  interesting  account  Maqni^kin  de  Slane  1 


Usbed  in  the  **  Berne  AfHcaine.**  L,  n.  4,  p.  296,  the  authority  of  MansAr  extended  aa  £u>  aa  Kan6 ; 
naj,  even  the  ruler  of  B6mn  is  said  to  have  made  his  sutjeotion ;  but  the  Utter  assertion  ia  very 
improbable,  the  then  ruler  of  IkSmu  being  none  else  than  the  warlike  and  energetic  Edris  Alaw^ma. 
It  Is  remarkable,  however,  that  that  author  mentions  Kan6  without  saying  any  thing  about  KelM, 
which  was  the  neighboring  Idngdom,  interveniug  between  Songhay  and  Kano,  and  at  that  time  very 
powerfuL 
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this  feeling  of  independence,  probably,  that  the  inhabitants  would 
not  bear  the  encroachments  of  the  K^d  el  Miistapha  upon  their 
liberty,  especially  as  he  wanted  to  fill  from  his  own  choice,  after  the 
death  of  Yahia,  the  place  of  the  Tifmbutn-koy,  or  Tiimbutn-mangha, 
as  he  is  here  called,  the  office  of  the  native  governor.  Thus  a  bloody 
tumult  arose  in  the  town,  when  the  T^ki  chief  Ausamba  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distressed  K^d,  probably  from  motives  of  plun- 
der, and  thus  the  whole  town  was  consumed  by  flames,  it  being  a 
dreadful  day  for  the  inhabitants.  Nay,  the  enraged  K^d,  who  had 
now  got  the  upper  hand,  wanted  to  slaughter  them  all ;  but  the 
Kl££d  Mami  succeeded  in  re-establishing  peace  between  the  inhabit- 
ants and  El  Miistapha,  and  quiet  and  comfort  began  to  return,  so  that 
even  those  who  had  emigrated  again  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
Even  the  inspector  of  the  harbor,  who  had  retired  to  the  provhice 
of  Banku  or  Bengu,  came  back  with  the  fleet.  The  conmiunication 
therefore  with  Jinni  and  the  region  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
was  re-opened. 

Having  then  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Zoghor^n,  who 
devastated  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Dirma,  and  inflicted  hpon  them 
a  most  severe  punishment,  the 
K^d  Miimi  went  himself  to  Jib- 

ni,  which  had  suffered  a  great  The  B^hnbara  appear  as  a  conquer- 

deal  from  the  devastating  incur-  ing  race, 

sions  of  the  pagan  Bdmbara,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time 

in  the  palace  of  the  Jinnikoy.  Having  then  installed  'Abd- Allah 
ben  'Otnmdn  as  Governor  of  Jinni,  and  arranged  matters  in  that 
distant  place,  he  returned  to  Timbdktu.  Samba  Ldmido  ("Itoii- 
do"  means  "governor"),  evidently  a  Piillo,  in  Danka  or  Denga, 
devastated  many  of  the  places  on  the  Bis  el  m^  and  committed 
great  havoc  and  bloodshed. 

Thus  the  Moroccains  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  this  extens- 
ive empire,  from  Dendi  as  far  as  and  even  beyond  Jinni,  for  they 
even  took  possession  of  part  of  B^hena,  and  conquered  the  whole 
province  of  Hombori,  or,  as  it  is  called,  from  its  rocky  character, 
Tdndi  or  El  Hajri,  to  the  south  of  the  river.  Nay,  they  even  con- 
.quered  part  of  Tombo,  the  strong  native  kingdom  inclosed  between 
Hombori,  Mdsi,  Jinni,  and  Jimballa.  Thev  had  their  chief  garri- 
sons in  Jinni,  IMmbilktu,  Blimba,  which  on  this  account  received  the 
name  Kasbah,  in  G^ho,  and  Kalna  in  Dendi,  and  their  chief 
strength  consisted  in  intermarrying  with  the  natives,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  distinct  class  of  people,  who,  as  Erm^  or  Rumi,  are  distin- 
guished to  this  very  day,  while  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Songhay, 
which  they  speak,  has  been  produced  lately  as  a  distinct  language 
by  M.  Raffenel.*  But  these  half-castes  soon  found  all  their  inter- 
est in  their  new  abode,  and  cared  very  little  for  Morocco,  so  that 
the  advantage  which  the  latter  countiy  drew  from  this  conquest  was 
only  of  a  very  transitory  character.  Certainly,  there  was  some  sort 
of  order  established,  but  there  was  no  new  organization,  as  it  seems, 
the  old  forms  being  preserved,  and  soon  bea)ming  effete.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  not  but  admire  the  correctness  of  the  following  pas- 
sage of  B^^  A'hmed,  who  says,  **  Thus  this  Mahalla  at  that  period 
found  in  Sud^n  (Songhay)  one  of  those  countries  of  the  earth  which 
are  most  favored  with  comfort,  plenty,  peace,  and  prosperity  every 
where ;  such  was  the  working  of  the^  government  of  the  Em(r  el 
Miimenfn,  A'skfi  el  H^  Mohammed  ben  A^hii  Bakr,  in  consequence 
of  his  justice  and  the  power  of  his  royal  command,  which  took  full 
and  peremptory  effect,  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  in  all  the  districts 
of  his  whole  empire,  f^om  the  province  of  Dendi  to  the  frontiers  of 
Morocco,  and  from  the  territory  of  Bennendiigu  (to  the  south  of 
Jinni)  as  far  as  Teghl^  and  TawiU.    But  in  a  moment  all  was  , 

•  Seep.99T. 
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changed,  and  peaceful  repose  was  succeeded  by  a  constant  state  of 
fear,  comfort  and  security  by  trouble  and  suffering ;  ruin  and  mis- 
fortune took  the  place  of  prosperity,  and  people  began  every  where 
to  fight  against  each  other,  and  property  b^^ame  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger ;  and  this  ruin  be- 
gan, spread,  increased,  and   at 
length  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  region." 
Thus  wrote  old  Bab^  Alimed,  who  The  kingdoms  of  Asianti  and  Da^ 

had  himself  lost  every  thing  in  home  begin  to  become  powerful, 

consequence  of  that  paramount 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his 

native  land,  and  who  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  country  of 
the  conqueror,  till,  owing  to  the  unbounded  respect  which  the  en- 
emy himself  felt  for  the  learning  and  sanctity  of  the  prisoner,  he 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Songhay,  where  he  seems  to 
have  finished  his  days  by  endeavoring  to  console  himself  for  the  loss 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  him  with  science,  and  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  unfortimate  nat^e  country. 
Mifhly  H^Uned  el  Mansiir,  the  conqueror  of  Songhay,  died.  a.d.  1603. 

A.H.  1012. 
2i^ddn  his  youngest  son,  is  proclaimed  sultan,  but  has  to  sustain  %  long   a.]>.  1607. 
struggle  against  his  bi:other8  'Abd-AUah  and  Sheikh,  and  after  an   a.h.  1016. 
unfortunate  battle  on  the  8th  December,  is  driven  beyond  the  limits 
of  Morocco,  when  Sheikh  is  recognized  for  a  limited  period. 
All  these  changes  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  immediate  influence 
upon  the  government  of  Son- 
ghay, which  had  now  become  a 
province  of  Morocco.* 
Miil^y  Z^d^n  died.  a.d.  1630. 

A.H.  1040. 
Mifl£y  'Abd    el    Melek    succeeds 

him :  is  assassinated. 
Mifliiy  Wdlid  succeeds  him.  a.d.  1635. 

A.H.  1045-6. 
A.D.  1637.    The  French  make  a  settlement  on 
A.H.  1048.        the  Senegal. 
The  History  of  Songhay  composed    a.d.  1640.    The  Tadem^kket  are  driven  out  of 
by  Almied  Bib^  a.h.  1050.       their  former  seats  and  deprived 

Great  inundation  in  Timbifktu,  in  of  their  supremacy  by  the  Awe- 

consequence  of  the  high  level  at-  Ummld   or  A'wel£mmiden  (the 

tained  by  the  river.  Lamta),  who  formerly  had  been 

settled  in  Igidi  with  the  Welid 
Del^m,  with  whom  they  were  al- 
lied. Karid^nne,  the  son  of  Shw^sh  and  of  a  wife  from  the  tribe 
of  the  Tadem^ket,  murdered  the  chief  of  the  latter  tribe,  and  drove 
them  out  of  A'derir,  when  they  went  westward  and  implored  the 
protection  of  the  Bashli,  who  assigned  them  new  seats  round  about 

the  backwaters  between  Timbdk- 
ta  and  Giindam. 
MtQ^y  Alimed  Sheikh  succeeds  to   a.d.  1647. 
MOWy  WfOid,  but  is  soon  after   a.h.  1057. 
killed  in  a  revolt. 
Krdm  el  Haji  usurps  the  throne :  is  a.d.  1654-5. 

soon  after  assassinated.  a.h.  1065. 

MilUy  Mohammed,  son  of  Mifliiy  a.d.  1^4. 
'Ah,  the  founder  of  the  Filili  dy-  a.h.  1075-8. 
nasty,  dethroned  by  his  brother 
E'Rashfd:  E' Bashfd  takes  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Morocco. 

*  I  bad  no  time  to  excerpt  this  latter  part  of  BAbi  A'bmed^B  history,  but  it  Is  full  of  informatloD 
▼ith  r^ard  to  this  turbulent  period. 
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Songhay. 
Sidi  'All,  Governor  of  8i1b,  takes 
refuge  in  Songhay* — a  proof 
that  the  garrison  stationed  there 
had  made  themselves  quite  in- 
dependent of  Morocco  at  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic rule  of  £'  Rashid,  who  died 


A.D.  1667. 

A.H.  1078- 

1079. 


Neighboring  Kingdoms. 
About  this  time  the  Welad  BiUe, 
in  Tishft,  possessed  great  power. 


A.D.  1672. 
A.H.  1083. 
A.D.  1672. 
A.H.  1083. 


Hennifn,  the  son  of  B<5hedal,  chief 
of  the  Welad  Mebarek,  received 
the  investiture  as  ruler  of  Bi- 
ghena  from  Ism^'aH. 


Miii&y  Ism^'ail  succeeds  him,  but 
without  being  able  to  establish 
his  power  over  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  this  king  formed  a  standing 
army  of  Negroes,  especially  Son- 
ghay, whom  he  married  to  Moroccain  women,  in  order  to  rule  his 
own  subjects,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body  of  Moroccain  sol- 
diers intermarrying  with  Negro 
women  dominated  Songhay. 
These  were  the  '''ab£d  mt'a  Sidi 
Bokhari."t 


About  this  time  ScSba,  the  mighty 
king  of  Gdber,  residing  in  Md- 
ghale,  one  day  west  of  Ch^beri, 
makes  warlike  expeditions  be- 
yond the  Kwdra. 


Mtflay  A'hmed,  the  nephew  of  Mil-  a.d.  1680. 
\i,y  Ismaail,  Governor  of  Dar'a  a.h.  1091. 
and  Siis,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion into  Siidin,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  although  he 
lost  1500  men  in  crossing  the 
desert,  brought  back  a  rich  spoil 

in  gold  and  slaves,  principally  from  a  place  called  Tagaretj  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  identify,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  he  found  there  a 
king  of  Sifddn.  It  is  probably  a  place  in  Taganet,  most  likely  Te- 
jfgja.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  garrison  dependent  upon  Morocco. 
In  this  same  year  Timbifktu  is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Mandingoes  (Bdmbara  ? ).  uanh  ti, 

Miiliy  A'hmed  el  Dh^ebi  succeeds  to  the  aged  Isnfd'afl.     Although    a.d.  1727. 
his  reign  lasted  only  two  years,  and  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a.h.  1140-1. 
civil  war,  he  is  said  to  have  made  an  expedition  into  Siidan,  from 
whence  he  brought  back  great  treasures,  t    But  this  is  evidently  a 
confused  statement,  and  probably  refers  to  the  deeds  of  his  elder 
namesake,  Mi£Uy  Aluned  el  Dh^ebi. 

MtUay  'Abd-Alla  succeeds  to  the  a.d.  1729. 
throne.     Constant  civil  war  in  a.h.  1142-3. 
the  beginning  of  his  reign. 


Sidi  Mohammed  built 
Mogadon 


A.D.  1740.    About  this  time  the  K^-owi  take 
A.H.  1153.       possession  of  A'fr  or  A'sben. 
Sw^ft  or   A.D.  1757.    Babdri,  powerful  king  in  Gober. 
A.H.  1171-2. 

A.D.  1770.  'Abd  el  Kdder  produces  a  religious 
A.B.  1184.  revolution  in  Fiita,  combined 
perhaps  with  a  reaction  of  the 
Wolof  against  the  conquerors,  § 
or  rather  of  the  race  of  the  To- 
rdde — the  Wolof  intermixed  with 
About  this  time  G<5g6,  which  had  the  Fillbe — against  the  element 

hitherto  been  mled  by  the  Rumd,  Mdlinke    and    Pilllo.      Sattigi 

*  Here  again  Jackson  (^Aeamnt  of  Morocco^  p.  S95)  has  made  a  most  erroneous  statement,  saying 
that  Sidi  'Ali  escaped  into  SAdan,  where  the  King  of  B4mbara  received  htm  bospitablj,  so  that  'All 
was  enabled  to  oolleot  8000  black  warriors,  with  whom  lie  mHrched  against  Morocco ;  and  that  these 
blacks  were  the  means  by  which  Ism&'ail  obtained  infln^ice  in  TiroMikta. 

t  There  is  great  confnsion  in  an  article  concerning  this  Bul()eet  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Jackson  to 
Sir  James  Bankes,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  yoL  L,  p.  860.  Here  the  annual 
tribute  which  Timbuktu  paid  to  this  king  is  estimated  at  fi,000,000  dollars.  T)ie  same  sort  of  exag- 
geration we  find  in  all  Jackson's  statements. 

t  Even  the  very  meritorious  Gr&berg  de  Hem«6,  in  his  Speochio  di  Mtmxxo,  p.  960,  repeats  this 
statement.  ft  See  M.  le  Colonel  Faidherbe,  in  Bulletin  delaSoc  Giogr.,  1850. 
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Songhaj. 
was  conquered  by  the  Taw^ek 
tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden. 
Probably  in  consequence  of  this 
event  A'gades,  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  commercial  re- 
bources,  begins  to  decline. 


Neighboring  Kingdoms. 
Samballtmu,  the  last  of  the  Sol- 
tana  Deniankdbe.    The  order  of 
the  succession  is  as  follows : 
Chdro  Solim^n  B^ 
Almame  'Abdu, 
Alm^me  Mukhtltr, 
Almame  BU-bakr, 
Almame  Shfray, 
Almame  Yifeu/, 
Almiime  Birtin, 
Almdme  Hamm^, 
Almame  Makhmifdo, 
Alm^une  Mohammed  cl  Amfn, 
son  of  Mohammed  BiriCn. 
Venture   collects  his   information 
from  two  Moroccain  merchants. 
Tombo  very  powerful.     Marka, 
the  Aswdnek,  in  Baghena.    Ka- 
w&r,  the  Fiilbe,  in  Misina. 
About  this  period  falls  the  quarrel 
between  the  Sheikh  el  Mukht^ 
el  kebfr  and  the  Welad  Bille,  the 
former  overthrowing  the  latter, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Me- 
shediif  and  the  A'hel  ZenaghL 

£1  Mukhtir  opens  friendship  with 
'Othm^n  dan  Fodie,  the  Jih^i, 
who  this  year  entered  into  open 
hostility  against  Bawa,  the  King 
of  Gdber,  and  brought  about  that 
immense  revolution  in  the  whole 
centre  of  Negroland. 

About  this  period  a  great  struggle 
between  the  Awelfmmiden  and 
the  Tadem^kket. 

The  Fiflbe  make  Gando,  in  Kebbi, 
the  seat  of  their  operations. 

The  Rum^  still  powerful  between 
S€bi  and  Timbdktu,  dominate 
•  the  passage  of  the  Niger. 

Sfdi  Mukhtlbr  dies. 

Great  and  sanguinary  battle  be- 
tween the  Songhay,  Rum^  and 
Berabfsh  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Awelfmmiden  on  the  other, 
near  the  island  Kifrkozay. 
Sheikh  'Othm^n  dan  Fodie  before 
his  death  divides  his  extensive 
dominions  between  his  brother 
'Abd-All^i  and  his  son  Bello, 
the  former  receiving  all  the  west- 
em  provinces  along  the  Niger, 
with  Gando  as  his  capital,  the 
latter  the  southeasterly  prov- 
inces, with  Sdkoto. 
Lebbo  commences  hostilities  with   a.d.  1820.    Constant  war  between  M&ina  and 

Mohammed  GidiUjo,  the  chief  of  a.h.  12d&-      B^bnbara. 

Kon^,   vanquishes    him,    and  1287. 

forces  him  to  retreat  eastward. 

*  Shabini,  p.  19.  f  Proceedings  of  the  AfHcan  AisodaHon,  U.,  p;  832. 

t  Biitor,  FTdknnde  von  Afrlka,  p.  446  seq.,  especially  from  K^idi  U&mcd's  statement  (p.  363). 


The  chief  E^wa,  who  ndes  seventy   a.d.  1780. 

years  over   the   Awelimmiden,    a.h.  1195. 

establishes  a  powerful  dominion 

on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger 

(A'usa). 
Timbuktu,  according  to  the  very    a.d.  1787. 

doubtful  statement  of  Shabini,*    a.h.  1202- 

under  the  supremacy  of  H^usa.  1208. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a 

very  important  fact;   but  it  is 

evidently  a  mistake,  A'usa  being 

meant. 
Timbifktu,  under  the  sovereignty   a.d.  1803- 

of  Mansong,  at  that  time  King  1804. 

of  Bambara  [very  questionable].!    a.h.  1218. 

Professor  Ritter$  supposes  the 

Moors  to  have  been  ejected  at 

that  time,  so  that  Timbiiktu  be- 
came   an    independent    Ne^gro 

town. 


A.D.  1804. 

A.H. 1219. 

Mango  Park  navigates  the  Niger.  a.i>.  1805-6. 

A.H.  1220-1. 

A.D.  1811. 

A.H.  1226. 
Mohammed    or    Alimed    Lebbo  a.d.  1816. 
brings  the  religious  banner  from   a.h.  1282- 
Gando,  and  gradually  aoquires  1288. 

the  supremacy  in  M&ina  over 
the  native  chiefs. 

A.D.  1817. 

A.H.  1288. 
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Songhay.  Neighboring  Kingdoms. 

The  Frflbe  of  Masina  occupy  Timbilktu  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.    a.d.  1826. 

Major  Laing  \eh  '£n-Salah  on  the  10th  of  January;  was  attacked,  a.h.  1242-3. 
and  almost  slain,  in  Wadi  Ahennet,  on  the  27th  (?),  by  a  party  of 
Tawarck ;  was  received  very  kindly  by  Sidi  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Sfdi  Mukht^r,  in  the  hillet  e'  Sheikh  Sidi  Mukhtar,  in  A'zaw^d. 
Sfdi  Mohammed  died  in  consequence  of  a  contagious  fever.     Laing 
left  this  place  about  August  12th;  arrived  at  Timbilktu  August 
18th ;  being  ordered  out  of  the  town  by  the  Fiflbe,  he  left  that  place 
on  Septem^r  22d,  xmder  the  protection  of  A%ned  Weled  'Abdda, 
and  was  murdered  by  him  and 
H^ed  Weled  Habib,  probably 
on  the  24th. 

The  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Sfdi  Moham- 
med settles  in  Timbifktu. 

Caillie  stays  in  Timbuktu  from  the 
20th  April  till  the  3d  May. 

The  Fillbe  enter  Timbifttu  with  a 
stronger  force. 


A.D.  1827. 
A.H.  1243. 

A.D.  1828. 
A.H.  1244. 
A.D.  1831. 
A.H.  1247. 
A.D.  1836. 
A.H.  1260. 
A.D.  1844. 
A.H.  1260. 


*Abd-Allahi,  the  ruler  of  Gando, 
dies.  Is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed  Wtini. 


Khalflu  succeeds  to  the  empire  of 
Gando. 


The  Tawirek  conquer  the  Fiflbe. 
The    Fillbe,    under    'Abd-AU^hi, 

make  a  great  expedition  along 

the  Niger  as  far  as  Bnrrum. 
Lebbo    dies.      His   son  Alimedu   a.d.  1846. 

succeeds  him.  a.h.  1262. 

Sheikh  el   Mukht<(r  dies   in   the   a.d.  1848. 

month  Robf  el  iwel;  £1  Bak^y   a.h.  1264. 

succeeds  him. 

A.D.  1861. 
A.H.  1268- 
1269. 
The  young  Alimedu  succeeds  his  a.d.  1862-3. 

father  A'hmedu.  a.h.  1269. 

The  Fiflbe  make  a  great  expedi-   a.d.  1866.    The   Igw^aren    opposed  to   the 

tion  against  Timbilktu.  a.h.  1272-3.      Awelfmmiden. 


The  K^-gcr<fe  kUl  E*  NiCbegha,  the 
chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  at 
Tintah^t. 


APPENDIX  X. 

COLLECTION  OP  ITINERARIES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  WESTERN  HALF  OP  THE  DES- 
ERT, ITS  DISTRICTS,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS,  AND  THE  COURSE  OP  THE  UPPER 
NIGER. 

A.  Eastern  Route  from  Tawdt  to  Mabnik,  and  thence  to  Timbuktu, 
'      K.B. — The  route  proceeds  fron\  Aiilef  in  Tidfkelt,  which  is  situated  one  short  day 
from  Alcabli  (this  is  the  right  accent),  and  three  days  from  I^nsala  or  'Afn  StUah, 
the  distance  between  Aluibli  and  the  latter  place  being  about  the  same. 

D«7. 

2d.  Terfshumfn,  a  well. 
4th.  Derfm. 

7th.  I'nzfze,  a  well.     As  far  as  this  point  the  route  follows  a  course  a  little  £.  of 
S.  (evidently  in  the  direction  of  Gdgo),  but  from  this  point  onward  S.W. 
The  syllable  **i'n,"  or  **'in,"  seems  to  be  the  old  Berber-Semitic  form 
for  **'afn." 
14th.  I'ndenin,  a  well,  having  crossed  the  desert  tract  called  Taneznlfet. 
17th.  I'n-taborak ;  the  last  stage  is  only  half  a  day's  march. 
19th.  Moila. 

22d.  Taunant ;  the  last  stage  is  half  a  day*s  march. 
24th.  Mabriflc. 
The  ordinary  and  general  road  firom  Mabnflc  to  TimbiSktu  leads  by  A'arwfo : 
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2  *^  ^^^^a   >•  ^  *^*^  speak  about  these  places  in  the  general  account  of 

2  "  A'rawiCn.   *  )       ^''^^^'^^• 

4  "  Ten^g  el  haye,  or  Ten^g  el  hi). 

li  "  Timbuktu. 

Between  Ten^  el  h^  and  the  town  there  are  the  foUowing  localities :  £1  A'rije, 
£1  Gh&a,  £1  Mer^ra,  A'thelet  el  Megil,  £llib  el  A'ghebe,  Tiy^lre  el  Jef^  Tij^t 
el»W*lsa. 

Route  from  the  hillet  e'  Sheikh  el  Mukhtiir,  generally  called  *'  el  hilleh"  (see  the 
itinerary  from  Timbuktu  to  the  hilleh,  vol.  iii.,  p.  810),  to  Tdsaye,  in  long  days* 
marches ;  direction,  as  my  informant  supposes,  exactly  8. : 

Day. 

1st.  Kiir,  a  mountain  without  water. 

2d.  A  locality  on  this  side  of  a  place  called  DergeL 

3d.  Kazilft,  a  large  pond  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
5th.  Tdsaye  or  Tos^,  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  (see  the  journal). 
From  the  hilleh  to  Gdgd  is  reckoned  a  distance  of  eight  days. 

B.  Route  /rom  I'nzize  to  G6g6. 

Ith.  Tfmmfsau  (hasi  Milsa?  I  think  it  can  not  be  the  well  of  that  name  on  the 
direct  road  from  Taw^t  to  Mabriik,  which  would  give  this  whole  route  a  fan 
more  westerly  direction).  Near  the  well  is  a  rocky  eminence  like  a  castle, 
and  famous  on  account  of  the  tale  of  the  footprint  of  Moses*  horse,  a  story 
also  attaching  to  the  other  well  which  I  mentioned.  It  appears,  from  this 
route,  that  the  arid  desert,  the  Taneznifet,  becomes  narrower  and  more  con- 
tracted toward  the  east 
7th.  I'n-az^ ;  the  last  march  but  half  a  day. 

9th.  Silk  or  ''£'  Silk'*  (Essilk),  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the  K^  e*  Silk,  now 
without  settled  inhabitants,  situated  between  two  '^kddia*'  or  hilly  emi- 
nences, one  lying  toward  the  E.  and  the  other  toward  the  W.,  just  as  the 
ancient  city  of  Tadem^ka  is  described,  with  which  it  was  evidently  identi- 
cal (see  the  journal^.  The  town  was  destroved  by  the  Songhay  conqueror, 
Sonni  'Ah,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  vale  is  said  to 
be  rich  in  trees. 

11th.  Gilnhan,  another  site  of  an  ancient  dwelling-place,  and  once  the  residence  of 
the  Kel-gilnban,  with  a  hilly  eminence. 

18th.  Takerdnnat,  another  site. 

Uth.  Tel-ikkevfn  (or  Tin-ilkkevfn),  a  well. 

16th.  Tin-dker;  the  last  stage  half  a  day's  march. 

18th.  Gdgd  or  (jrigho,  the  last  day  again  a  short  one. 

C.   Western  Road  from  Au^f  to  Mabruk. 

Ist.  Dhdhar  el  ham^,  a  hilly  chain  called  the  ass's  back-bone. 
3d.  £1  Immer^ghen. 
6th.  Wallen,  a  well. 

12th.  A'm-ranniin,  a  well,  two  days  W.  from  I'n-denin,  having  crossed  the  arid 
desert  Taneznlfet.     In  summer  you  travel  here  by  night.     In  winter,  trav- 
eling night  and  day,  with  only  short  halts,  you  may  accomphsh  this  march 
in  four  days. 
17th.  I'n-asser^r,  perhaps  **the  well  of  the  stony  tract,"  or  hammida,  "serir"  be- 
ing the  proper  term  for  such  a  region. 
20th.  Tin^heklkan,  a  well,  in  former  times  the  common  settlement  of  the  tribe, 
which  thence  has  received  the  name  Kel-hek£kan.     It  is  W.  or  S.W.  of 
the  well  called  Taunant  (see  preceding  page). 
22d.  Mabnlk ;  the  last  day's  march  a  short  one. 

D.  A  few  particulars  with  regard  to  the  region  called  A' zawdd  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  name  A'zawlUl  is  a  corruption  due  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Berber  name  A'za^ 
wigh  (pronounced  A'zawiir),  which  is  common  to  many  desert  tracts.  But  the  dis- 
trict which  has  become  known  to  the  Europeans  under  the  name  A'zaw^  comprises 
an  extensive  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  of  Timbilktu,  stretching  northwestward  as  far 
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as  ''£1  Jiff,*'  the  great  sink  or  *' belly"  of  the  desert,  fall  of  rock-salt,  and  to  the 
N.N.E.  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mabnlk,  while  its  southern  part,  extending  from  the 
distance  of  one  day's  march  from  Timbiiktn  to  about  three  days  northward,  is  more 
properly  caUed  Tagdnet.  I  will  only  add  that  Cailli^  mistook  the  name  A'zawad, 
which  he  writes  Zaw^t,  for  that  of  a  tribe  (voL  ii,  p.  97,  and  elsewhere). 

The  tract  of  A^zawi^  although  appearing  to  us  a  most  sterile  tract  of  country, 
and  thus  characterized  already  by  Arab  travelers  from  the  N.,  as  £l)n  Batilta  and 
Leo  Airicanus,  is  a  sort  of  Paradise  to  the  wandering  Moorish  Arab  bom  in  these 
climes.  For  in  the  more  favored  localities  of  this  district  he  finds  plenty  of  food  for 
his  camels,  and  even  for  a  few  heads  of  cattle,  while  the  transport  of  the  salt  of  Ta- 
od^nni  to  A'rawiln  and  Timbuktu  aifords  him  the  means  of  obtaining  com  and  any 
thing  else  he  may  be  in  want  of.  There  are  four  small  towns  in  A'zaw^d,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  A'rawiJn,  a  town  small  in  extent,  such  as  described  by  Cail- 
li^,*  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeding  1500,  but  a  very  important 
place  for  this  part  of  the  world,  and  where  a  great  deal  of  business  is  transacted, 
principally  in  gold,  as  I  have  described  on  a  fonner  occasion  (p.  860,  et  seq.).  On 
account  of  this  trade  several  Ghadamsfye  merchants  are  established  here.  It  is  a 
fact  which  was  unknown  before,  but  which  is  indisputable,  that  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  A'zaw^d,  belong  to  the  Songhay  na- 
tion, the  Songhay-kini,  even  at  the  present  day,  being  the  favored  idiom  of  which 
all  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Arab  residents,  make  use.  The  present  chief  or 
head  man  of  the  town  is  Sidi  Mohammed,  a  younger  son  of  the  notorious  chief  £l 
Hab£b  Weled  Sidi  A'hmed  Ag^de,  who  died  the  year  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Tim- 
btiktu.  The  younger  son  gained  the  precedence  over  his  elder  brother  O'ba,  who 
has  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  solely  on  account  of  his  mother  being  the  sis- 
ter of  H^Uned  Weled  'Ab^da  Weled  Rehal,  the  chief  of  the  B^rabfsh,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  Major  Laing.  The  family  of  El  Habib  belongs  to  the  I'geM,  forming  at 
present  a  small  section  of  the  large  group  of  the  A'welimmiden.  They  are  now  only 
distinguished  by  their  learning,  but  formerly  they  were  very  powerful,  and,  together 
with  the  Imedfdderen,  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  locality  of  Timbifktu. 
The  inhabitants  of  A^rawiin  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  sixty  mithktU  of  gold  to  the 
Hogir,  in  order  not  to  be  molested  by  their  continual  predatory  incursions. 

The  threb  other  small  towns  or  permanent  dwelling-places  in  A'zaw^,  viz.,  Btf- 
Jeb^a,  M'amiin,  and  Mabriik,  all  lying  in  a  line  N.N.E.  from  A'raw&n,  almost  at 
the  equal  distance  from  each  other  of  ^o  da^'s'  easy  traveling  with  camels,  are 
much  smaller  and  less  considerable  than  A'raw^n.  Of  rather  more  importance  at 
present  than  the  two  others  is  Bii-Jeb^ha,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  K^  e' 
Siik,  and  has  a  little  commerce ;  but  Mabnfk  seems  to  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance in  former  times,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  Songhay  people,  had  a  Songhay 
name — Mabnfk  being  a  comparatively  modem  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs — and 
was  the  market  of  Walata.  In  some  respects  this  place  might  seem  to  have  a  right 
to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Aifdaghost ;  and  there  are  certainly  the  sites  of 
some  former  dwelling-places  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  Tel-Aroist,  two  days 
N.E.  either  from  Mabrilk  or  from  the  hilleh ;  but  in  another  place  I  have  explained 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  658)  why  we  have  to  seek  the  site  of  Atfdaghost  in  quite  a  different  lo- 
cality. There  are  some  valleys  clad  with  palm-trees  to  the  east  of  Mabnik  (see  voL 
L,  Appendix,  p.  607),  especially  the  valley  called  TesilUte,  which  produces  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dates,  viz.,  the  tisisagin  and  the  tin-^er.  The  names  of  the  respective 
chiefs  of  the  three  places  are  Mohammed  Weled  Sidi  'Om^r,  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Erg^da  in  M'amifn ;  Najfb  Weled  el  Mifstapha  el  K^  e'  Sifki  (the  same 
who  signed  the  letter  of  A'wib,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^ket,  giving  a  complete 
imtina  to  the  English  in  the  territory  comprised  between  Gtfndam,  Bamba,  Timbuk- 
tu, A'rawin,  and  BiC- Jeb^a),  together  with  *Azizi  in  Bt(- Jeb^a,  and  M^ni  Weled 
Sidi  'Omar  in  Mabnfk.f 

There  was  formerly  in  A^zawiCd  another  place  with  a  permanent  settlement,  called 
**E1  HOleh,"  or  "Hillet  e'  Sheikh  Sfdi  Mukhtir,"  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
former  place  (voL  i.,  p.  602,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  810),  two  days  east  of  M'ami£n,t  and 

*  Caillid's  Tmvdfl  to  Timbnctoo,  voL  il.,  p.  99,  et  mq,  Acoordlag  to  my  informatloii,  A'raw^n 
teems  to  lie  from  Timbiiktu  about  15«  W.  from  N. 

t  No  merchant  frt>m  the  north  can  pan  B6-Jeb5ha,  and  oertatnly  not  A'rair&n,  unlen  he  be  es- 
corted by  some  well-known  person  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem  '>kket 

X  The  position  which  I  have  assigned  to  these  places  in  the  map  which  I  sent  home  from  Tim- 
b6kta  is  slightlj  erroneous. 
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about  the  same  distance  from  Mabrifk,  but  this  place  was  deserted  a  few  years  ago, 
on  account  of  the  well  Bii-LanwaXf  which  is  suted  to  have  had  a  depth  of  forty 
fathoms,  having  fallen  to  ruins.  The  hilleh  was  situated  in  the  *'  batn"  or  valley 
at  the  northern  foot  of  a  black  rocky  chain  of  hills  called  **  Ellib  el  Hejar."  To  the 
north  is  another  chain  or  ellib  east  of  the  hilleh ;  but  on  this  side,  still  in  the  batn, 
is  a  locality  called  "El  Madher,"  with  good  pasturage  for  horses.  Other  well- 
known  localities  thereabout  are  Shirshe  el  Kebira  and  Shirshe  e'  Seghfra. 

Of  the  wells  of  A'zawid,  the  following  are  the  most  notorious :  first,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  district,  toward  Tag^net,  M'amiin,  different  from  the  place  of  the 
same  name ;  E'nnefis,  a  copious  well,  two  hours  S.W.  from  ATamtCn,  and  situated 
in  a  hilly  district,  thickly  did  with  underwood,  and  containing  quarries  of  a  beau- 
tiful black  limestone,  from  which  the  Tawiirek  manufacture  their  heavy  arm-rings 
or  lUhebe ;  Men^ta,  Makhmiid,  Shfker,  G£r,  Eart^,  a  very  copious  well,  'En-filfil, 
and  others.  Farther  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the  wells  Halill,  El  Hdde,  ShAi,  Te- 
mandorit,  Tdkarit,  Anfshay,  A'shorat,  a  well  where  the  Sheikh  A'hmed  el  Bakiiy, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  resided  for  a  long  time,  A'nnazau,  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
bnik;  Alibada  ('AK  B^ba?),  Bii  el  Mehane  or  Bel  Mchan,  the  well  mentioned  in 
the  itinerary  (vol.  iii.,  p.  310)  as  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  hilleh,  Belbdt,  8. 
of  Bel  Meh^n ;  I'rakshiwen ;  Merz^he,  S.  of  the  latter ;  Meg^eUt,  two  days  S.  of 
the  hilleh,  and  others. 

The  most  famous  wells  in  the  district  called  Tag^net  are  W^n-alshfn,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  four  da3r8  from  Timbuktu  and  three  from  the  hilleh,  where  Moham- 
med e'  Seghir,  El  Bakay*s  elder  brother,  usually  encamps  part  of  the  year;  Tin-ta- 
tfs,  half  a  day  S.W.  from  the  former ;  'En-dshif,  I'mmildsh,  'En-gfbe,  £n-s^k,  'En- 
od^e,  a  well  where  Bdbd,  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bakiiy,  has  his  encampment, 
three  days  south  from  M'amiln,  four  days  N.E.  from  Timbilktu ;  A'menshor,  A'rra- 
saf,  'Anlk,  El  Makhmiid,  different  from  the  well  of  the  same  name  mentioned  above ; 
Igarre,  Mdrizfk,  Twfl,  Waruzfl. 

Toward  the  north,  the  district  of  A'zaw^d  is  separated  from  the  dreary  and  wa- 
terless desert  known  by  the  general  Berber  name  of  Taneznlfet  (meaning  **arid 
hamm^a")  by  the  two  small  dbtricts  called  ^^A/ekle'*  (meaning  the  little  desert, 
or  **  af^e"),  and  north  of  it  A'hr^.  Afel^e  is  a  highly  favored  region  for  the 
breeding  of  camels,  and  contains  some  famous  valleys,  or  '*  widian,''  such  as  Tekha- 
tfmit  or  Teshatfmit,  Afiid-dnakan  or  Afud-n-ak^  Tadulflit,  *Abat(Sl,  ShiUiisfn, 
Agar,  and  others.  A'her^r,  likewise,  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  a  fine  country, 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  with  plenty  of  wells,  and  even  temporary  torrents.  This 
is  the  district  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  which,  **Widi  A'her^r,"  Major  Laing  was  at- 
tacked and  almost  killed  by  the  Taw^ek. 

Toward  the  east,  the  districts  of  A'zawad  and  Taginet  are  limited  by  several 
smaller  ones,  where  the  Arab  population  is  greatly  mixed  with  the  Berber  or  Ta- 
w^rek  element,  especially  the  I'foghas.  At  the  same  time  these  districts  separate 
A'zawad  from  A'derar,  the  fine  hUly  country  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  which  is  excel- 
lent not  only  for  the  breed  of  camels,  but  also  for  that  of  cattle.  These  intermediate 
districts  are  Tm-effffeldla,  a  district  of  about  two  days'  extent  in  eveiy  direction,  con- 
sisting of  black  soU,  and  furnished  with  shallow  wells;  E.  and  E.N.R  of  Taginet 
is  Tiumsiy  a  dibtrict  rich  in  food  for  the  camel ;  E.N.E.  of  the  billet  e*  Sheikh  el 
MukhtiLr  is  another  district  called  Timitr€n^  with  many  wells  and  a  few  villages ; 
and  E.N.E.  of  the  latter,  the  district  called  Tir^ht,  or  Tighisht,  bordering  on 
A'derir. 

Of  Arab  tribes  in  A'zaw^  and  the  adjoining  districts  I  have  first  to  mention  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Kunta,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  purer 
blood  and  by  their  learning  above  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

The  Kunta  are  divided  into  the  following  sections : 
The  Ergdgeda,  who  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  Welaye,  or  the  holy  tribe. 
The  WeW  el  Wdfi,  at  present  the  Welaye,  with  the  Sheikh  Aiimed  el  Bak^y 
as  WeK,  while  his  elder  brother,  S£di  Mohammed,  exercises  great  authority 
over  the  whole  of  A'zaw^d.    The  Welid  el  W^fi  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Hog^,  while  the  Wcidd  Sf  di  Mukht^r  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  lat- 
ter.    They  are  subdivided  into  three  divisions,  called 
El  Mesadhcfa,  Wel^  l^n  Haiballa,  and  Wel^  ben  'Abd  e'  Rahmto. 
The  Welid  Sidi  Mukhtar. 
El  Hemmil. 
The  Togdt  also  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Eunta. 
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The  Berabtsh  (singl.  Berbtfshi),  a  tribe  less  nameroiis  than  the  Kanta,  mnstering 
about  260  men  armed  with  muskets,  and  180  horsemen,  and  not  spreading  over  so 
wide  a  tract,  being  concentrated  in  the  district  between  A'rawt^  and  Bd-Jeb^a. 
They  pay  a  tribute  of  40  mithk^  of  gold  to  the  Hogdr,  and  are  molested  by  contin- 
ual mcursions  of  the  Welad  'Aliish.  The  Berabish,  who  probably  «re  identical  with 
the  Perorsi  of  the  ancient  geographers,  have  migrated  southward  since  that  time, 
and  are  of  very  mixed  blood.  The^  lived  formerly  in  El  Hddh,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Marmol  Carvajal,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  visiting  the  market 
of  Sdgo ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  lived  still  farther  to  the 
west,  and  visited  especially  the  market  of  Jinni.*  The  Berabfsh  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  principal  of  which  is  ruled  by  the  chief  Himed  Weled  'Abeda  Wc- 
led  Rchai,  and  consists  of  the  following  sections : 

The  Welid  Slfm^n,  the  Shiiikh,  that  is  to  say,  the  tribe  to  whom  the  sheikh  be- 
longs, and  who  have  based  their  power  and  wealth  upon  the  ruin  and  spoil  of  the 
Weldd  Ghi^nem.  The  Wel&d  *Esh.  The  WeUd  Btf-Hinde.  £1  Gwanfn  el  kohol. 
£1  Gwanfn  el  b^dh.     Wel^  AOimed. 

These  are  the  free  trib^  of  this  group ;  the  following  are  the  degraded  and  ser- 
vile tribes,  the  "lahme"  or  "khoddem^n:"  \he  YsAis,  the  L^m,  or  rather  only 
a  small  portion  of  that  tribe,  the  A^raki^n,  the  A'hel ' Aisa  Tigi^wa,  El  U'ssera. 

The  second  group  of  the  Berabfsh  as  a  whole,  bears  the  remarkable  name  of 
'^Botn  el  jemel,'*  on  account  of  its  being  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
brought  together  by  chance,  just  as  is  the  case  with  various  kinds  of  food  in  the 
''*'  stomach  of  the  camel.'*  It  is  ruled  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hamma,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  tribes :  Welid  Relto ;  Welid  Deris,  originating  from  TafiM- 
let ;  WeUd  Bif-Khasib ;  Welad  Ghiinem;  and  the  Turmus,  the  latter  being  the  tribe 
of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 

£.  RovUefiom  Bdne  or  from  Hdmbori,  by  way  ofKamfx^  to  Hamda-AUdhi. 

Dalla,  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor.  Modi  Bole,  who  was  a  man  of  some  note,  died  a 
sliort  time  before  the  period  of  my  journey.  The  place  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Tom- 
bo,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  being  Songhay.  The  mountains  are  in- 
habitea  by  the  S^na,  probably  a  section  of  the  Tombo  who  have  still  preserved  their 
independence.  The  town  of  Dalla  is  two  good  days*  journey  from  Hdmbori,  and 
one  from  Bdne. 

1  day.  Dwentsa,  a  considerable  place,  said  to  be  as  large  as  Eiikawa,  and  impor- 
tant as  a  market-place.  The  road  traverses  a  mountainous  region,  described  as 
being  supplied  with  running  streams  (in  the  rainy  season?),  and  to  be  richly  clad 
with  trees. 

1  day.  Dilmbarfl,  large  place,  seat  of  a  governor,  but  destitute  of  any  handicraft. 
Country  mountainous. 

1  day.  Nyimi-ny^a,  a  middle-sized  place.    Country  a  little  mountainous. 

1  day.  Bor^,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  Country  mountainous,  intersected 
by  channels  for  irrigating  the  kitchen  gardens.  Cotton,  rice,  and  com  are  culti- 
vated.    All  these  appear  to  be  very  long  days*  marches. 

2  days.  Timme,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  On  the  road  you  see  the  Dhiti- 
liba,  or  rather  its  floods,  on  your  right,  at  least  during  part  of  the  year.  Cultiva- 
tion of  rice  exclusively. 

2  days.  Karf  or  Konna  (as  the  Songhay  call  it),  seat  of  a  governor,  and  important 
as  a  market-place.  AH  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  town  speak  the  Songhay 
language.  The  town  is  also  called  Benne-n-difgu  or  Bana-n-dugu,  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  the  Benni,  having  probably  extended  much  farther  to  the  north  in  for- 
mer times.     See  Cailli^,  ii.,  p.  16. 

2  days.  Niakdngo,  seat  of  a  governor  of  the  name  of  Hiy  Mddi,  brother  of  Hig 
'Omiir.    After  the  rainy  season  the  floods  of  the  river  closely' approach  the  town. 

1  day.  Hamda-AUahi. 

F.  From  Timbuktu  by  Gundam  to  Ydwaru,  and  from  Yowaru  to  Hamda-AUdM, 
Day. 
8d.  Gi(ndam.    There  are  no  settled  halting-places  between  Timbifktu  and  Gifn- 

*  De  BftiTos,  L,  UL,  e.  viU.,  p.  SSO,  Genni.  **  Conoorrlam  a  ella  00  ^yob  qae  Ihe  smo  mala  rlzin- 
bos :  asai  com  oa  Caragoleea,  FoIUm,  Jalofoa,  Azanegea,  Brabox0*f  TlgarutJa,  Lu  idayaa.**  See  the 
chronological  tablca  at  the  end  of  this  voL,  p.  670. 
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dam.  People  frenerallj  perfonn  the  digtance  in  two  days  and  a  half.  The 
foUowing  is  a  Ibt  of  the  names  of  localities  between  these  two  places :  T^ 
shak,  Finderfye,  El  Handema,  Aristorem^  Eg^ti,  Tin-getUn,  Tin-r6ro, 
TimbaiKgeri,  two  villages  of  the  name  El  Meshra,  Tak^mbaat,  Tenkeriye, 
Kaudis,  Gtimmatdr.  Gilndam  is  a  walled  town  (ksar  or  koira),  the  chief 
place  of  the  district  AtCssa,  and  of  considerable  size,  its  population  consist- 
ing of  Sunghay,  Bnmtl,  and  Fiilbe  or  Full^n.  The  town  has  a  suborb  on 
its  W.  side,  where  live  the  Tdki,  a  tribe  of  the  EuUan,  and  another  subivb 
on  the  water-side,  where  live  the  Erb^L  On  the  N.  side  there  is  a  black 
hill,  full  of  femtin.  Also  to  the  S.  an  eminence  is  seen  presenting  the 
same  appearance.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  large  khiUij  or 
rijl  (branch  of  the  river)  coming  from  Dire  and  turning  toward  lUs  el  m^ 
the  celebrated  **  head  of  the  waters,**  distant  from  here  two  days,  either  by 
land  or  by  water,  W.  a  little  N.  Another  creek  runs  from  Gilndam  to  Ki- 
bara :  but  during  the  highest  level  of  the  inundation  the  whole  country  pre- 
sents almost  one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  On  the  east  side  of  Giln- 
dam is  a  dry  creek  called  Af^hai^  one  day  long  and  half  an  hour  wide. 
At  its  eastern  border,  E.S.E.  from  Gilndam,  is  the  place  called  Waye  e*  se^ 
men,  with  a  creek  adorned  with  the  tree  called  t^eres. 

4th.  A  walled  village  (koira)  of  Imdshagh  and  Songhay  on  the  trunk  of  the  river, 
having  passed  in  the  morning  the  branch  on  which  Gilndam  is  situated. 

5th.  Arab^be,  a  village  inhabited  by  FiObe. 

6th.  Nyaftlnke,  a  large  village,  inhabited  in  former  times  by  Imdshagh,  but  at 
present  peopled  by  Fillbe. 

7th.  I'ketiiwen.     Having  passed  in  the  morning  close  behind  Nyafilnke,  a  large 
branch  of  the  river,  halt  at  noon  in  a  village  called  Sherffikoira. 

8th.  A'tar^  a  large  village  of  Fillbe,  on  the  east  side  of  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  river  going  to  Gasl  Gilmo. 

9th.  Fadhl-AlUhi,  a  Fiabe  village. 

10th.  Ydwaru.  Ydwaru  is  one  of  the  two  chief  places  of  Ferm^ha,  and  although 
consisting  entirely  of  reed  huts,  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  in  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Timbilktu.  The  importance  of  the  place  is 
clear  enough  from  the  annual  amount  of  tribute  which  it  pays,  amounting 
altogether  (zek'a  and  modh^  taken  together)  to  4000  head  of  cattle.  Dur- 
ing the  inundation,  Ydwaru  lies  at  the  border  of  Lake  D^u,  which  at  that 
season  extends  from  S'a  to  Ydwaru,  but  during  the  dry  season  it  is  about 
one  mile  distant  from  the  small  branch.  Close  to  the  latter  lies  a  suburb 
where  the  Surk  or  Kdrongoy,  a  degraded  section  of  the  Songhay,  dwell.* 
In  Ydwaru  and  the  neighborhood  live  a  great  number  of  Fillbe  or  Fallen 
belonging  to  the  following  tribes :  the  SonnlOie,  Yalilbe,  Feroibe,  Ydwamn- 
kdbe,  and  Jawtobe  or  Zoghorin  or  Zoromi^wa. 

G.  From  Yifwam  to  Teningu, 

1st.  tJrungfye,  an  important  place. 

2d«  Miiyo,  a  village  so  called  from  a  small  creek,  the  MiCyo  Sdrroba,  on  which  it 

lies.    Between  Urungfye  and  Mtiyo.seem  to  lie  the  villages  S^ri  and  Nya- 

mih^a,  the  former  inhabited  by  Songhay,  the  latter  by  Fillbe. 
8d.  Ganga. 
4th.  Kdgi  or  Jdgi,  having  passed  several  hamlets,  one  of  them  called  Gfnnewd,'  a 

hamlet  of  cattle  breeders,  with  a  ksar,  then  Dokd,  Ngildderi,  Jdfieri,  Sab£- 

re,  and  Burlul. 
6th.  Kora. 
6th.  Konna. 
7th.  Ten^ngu.    The  distance  between  Unmgfye  and  Ten^ngu  can,  however,  be 

performed  in  two  days*  good  traveling. 

Between  Umngfye  and  Mdbti  lie  the  following  places :  U'ro-Modi,  Eiram,  a 
Songhay  village ;  Bogdnte,  a  hamlet  of  Ftflbe ;  Yertfre,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves 
of  the  Fillbe ;  Wilo,  on  the  MiLyo  Fenga ;  Kaya,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswl^ek ; 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  even  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Idiom  of  theee  people  I  only  ene- 
eeeded  in  miJdng  oat  tiro  tennt  which  they  vie,  **fimbay*'  0*  bow  are  yoaf*)  and  **^na**  0*  wel- 
come**). 
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and,  finally,  S^b«-m^e  and  SlKre-Me,  the  mer  probably  forming  a  great  bend  near 
Wdnyaka,  so  that  these  latter  towns  are  touched  at  in  coming  from  both  sides,  ei- 
ther the  N.  or  the  S. 

H.  From  Ydwaru  to  Hcmda-Alldhi, 

DtLj. 

1st.  Ddgo,  on  a  small  creek. 

2d.  Shay,  probably  meaning  the  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  very  wide  in  this  spot     Pass  on  the  road  one  or  two  branches 
of  stagnant  water,  which  yon  most  cross  in  a  boat.    Perhaps  one  of  these 
branches  is  the  same  on  which  the  village  MiKvo  lies. 
8d.  Encamp  on  the  bank  of  a  smaller  creek  (MiCyo  dhann^?}. 
4th.  Niak(5ngo. 

5th,  Berber,  a  very  short  march. 
6th.  Siye,  in  the  morning. 
7th.  Hamda-AlUhi,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  M^na. 

I.  List  of  towns  and  villages  skttated  along  the  bank  of  the  chief  trunk  of  the  River  Tsor 
hire  or  Mdyo-mangho^  from  Dire  upward  to  Sansdndi.  This  branch  is  the  north- 
wester hf  one;  the  other^  which  ChulU  navigcOedy  is  the  southeaster hfy  and  is  called 
Bara-J'sa, 

Direy  a  very  important  place,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this 
quarter,  situated  at  the  point  of  jnnction  of  two  branches  which  have  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  lake  D^u.* 

TindXrma,  one  of  the  original  seats  of  the  Songhay,  by  some  regarded  as  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  the  whole  tribe.  That  portion  of  them  called  Sihena  were  especially 
settled  here.  It  is  now  principally  the  residence  of  the  Chdki,  who  formerly  were 
settled  in  Gilndam.  With  regard  to  its  importance  in  former  times  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kiirmina,  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  290.  A  little  distance  from  the  bank  of 
the  river  lies  GitigiCtta,  and  on  the  island  in  the  river  the  locality  called  **  Al  Mo- 
halla,V  probably  from  having  been  once  the  spot  where  part  of  the  Mohalla,  or  the 
army  of  the  Moroccains,  remained  encamped.  At  Tindirma  the  branch  of  Giindam 
separates  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  river. 

Hamma-koira. 

Kyafilnke. 

Sfbo.  This  is  evidently  the  town  Seebi  where  Mongo  Park  is  said  to  have  made 
some  stay  on  his  voyage  from  Jenni  to  Timbilktu.  (Clapperton*s  Second  Journey, 
Appendix,  p.  834.) 

Dhdhabi-koira,  called  after  a  sheiff  belonging  to  the  family  of  Miiliy  el  Dh€hebi. 

Gilmmo. 

A'tara. 

Tongom^re. 

U'ro. 

Tdwam.  In  crossing  from  Tdwam  the  next  branch,  and  leaving  Gtfram  on  one 
side,  yon  reach  Zinzo,  or  Jinjo,  or  GQo,  as  it  is  called,  in  four  or  five  hours.  This 
is  another  of  the  oldest  seats  of  the  Songhay,  and  probably  the  place  from  whence 
Islam  spread  in  this  quarter,  there  being  here  the  sepulchre  of  a  venerated  saint 
called  Mohammed  el  KiU>eri,  belonging  to  the  Idaw  el  Hdi.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  is  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  Scott,  the  sailor,  went  as  a  captive  by 
way  of  the  Giblah,  crossing  the  lake.t  In  the  neighboring  hamlet,  Togga,  also  is 
the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  called  Morim^na  B^a.  There  is  another  tradition  current 
in  Zinzo  of  a  saint  of  the  name  of  Elfa  Zakkariy^  who  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
place  at  a  time  when  no  village  existed,  nothing  but  a  cavern  being  then  inhabited. 

S.E.  of  Zinzo,  at  some  little  distance  from  Lake  D^n  lies  AVi.    The  D^u  is  so 


*  From  Dire,  down  fhe  river  toward  Timb6ktn,  my  iofbrmant  indicated  leveral  places  whicli  nei- 
ther I  myself  nor  Caillid  have  mentioned  on  onr  psaeage  down  the  river :  Bitrmn^  %  largo  villagtt 
(K<Sra,  Danga),  Sems&ro  fKoiret^),  Lenga,  all  on  the  south  side ;  Segalive,  on  the  north  side  of  the 


t  Edinburgh  Philological  JoumaL  toL  iv.,  p.  Sfi,  ^  ma.  There  is  no  such  district  hereabout  as 
**  £1  Sharray,**  but  I  have  not  the  sli^test  doabt  that  this  name  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the 
term  **  e*  sherk,**  with  which  the  Moors  of  that  rc^on  indicate  the  south.  There  are  some  Inaocnrs- 
cies  in  Bcott*s  account,  which  might  cause  suspicion  of  his  sincerity ;  and  among  these  is  the  circum- 
stance that  he  mentions  as  living  on  Vbe  lake  the  Moorish  tribes  of  the  E'rgebSt  and  Sekama,  both 
of  which  live  in  the  northern  districts.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  should  call  that  tomb  by 
the  name  of  '*  *^^<<"^  Mohammed.** 

Vol.  m.— X  X 
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sftallow  daring  the  diy  season  that  the  native  boats  can  only  proceed  with  great 
difficulty  along  the  main  channel,  and  often  stick  fast  entirely.  In  the  dry  season 
the  natives  ford  it  by  wading  through  the  water.  Where  the  main  branch,  called 
by  the  Fiilbe  M^yo  balMo,  reaches  the  lake,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season,  it  di- 
vides into  a  net  of  smaller  branches,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  branch,  the  Bara-I'sa,  or  River  of 
Bara,  called  by  the  Fdlbe  M^yo  dhann^  consists  in  preserving  one  unbroken  vol- 
ume of  water.  This  was  the  reason  probably  why  the  party  with  whom  Caillid 
went  down  the  Kiger  from  Jinni  followed  this  branch.  Besides  the  Mayo  ball^ 
and  dhann^,  the  chief  creeks  which  join  the  Ddbu  are  the  Mdyo  Pfru  and  the 
Mfiyo  Jdga,  not  inconsiderable  during  the  rainy  season,  but  very  small  during  the 
dry  one. 

The  lake,  besides  fish,  contains  numbers  of  that  curious  animal  called  aytC  (tnei- 
natus). 

From  the  lake  upward  there  lie  along  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  the  follow- 
ing places :  Biiri ;  Binghida ;  Wali^u ;  Ingarruwe ;  M^nyata ;  Kossaminna ;  T^n- 
nare ;  Bdwa ;  Kirrinkiri ;  Gande-Tama ;  Sarb^re ;  Kara,  an  important  place,  after 
which  the  river  is  sometimes  called  ''the  River  of  Kllra;*'  Ing^nshi;  Ddggada; 
Enm^y,  a  place  of  some  importance,  distant  two  days  from  Yi-sal^me,*  which  is 
about  three  days  from  the  considerable  market-place  Tenengu  (p.  688),  both  west 
from  the  river ;  Jilgi ;  Nyitsu ;  Edlifiango ;  Sabare ;  Biirruw^ ;  Fenga,  a  middle- 
sized  place,  after  which  this  whole  branch  of  the  river  is  also  called  ''  M^yo  Fenga,** 
about  two  hours  £.  from  Tenengu,  and  one  good  day*s  march  from  Fafar^. 

We  now  proceed  along  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  D^u,  and  along  the  Mijo 
dhanndo. 

Giiram,  a  considerable  place,  situated  round  a  large  rocky  eminence,  kddia,  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  or  **  haire,**  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fillbe,  who  celebrate  it  highly  as  the 
*'haire  maunde  Giiram.'*  The  mount  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  flat  alluvial  level 
that  it  is  visible  from  Ydwaru.  Cailli^  saw  it  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
(ii.,  p.  18),  and  again  farther  on,  where  he  calls  it  St.  Charles*  Island  (ii.,  p.  20). 
The  village  is  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  one  of  which  is  called  Gilram 
Fillbe,  lying  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  kddia ;  the  other,  Giiram  H£be,  inhabited 
by  Songhay ;  farther  on  and  finally,  Giiram  Silrgube,  inhabited  by  (degraded  ?)  Ta- 
wirek  or  Surgu. 


B^  [  ^^^^  inhabited  by  Kdrongoy. 


Sdba. 

Sdrroba,  situated  at  the  foot  of  another  smaller  rocky  eminence  called  ''  haire 
Sdrroba,*'  lying  opposite  to  Gilram  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  seems  tomake 
here  a  great  bend.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mohammed  el  Masini  (Appendix  to  Clap- 
perton*s  Second  Journey,  p.  331).  Cailli^  gave  it  the  ridiculous  name  of  "  Henry 
Island.*' 

Jantaye,  a  considerable  place. 

Miyo  Tina,  a  place  close  to  the  former,  inhabited  by  Tawarek. 

Edbi.    (Compare  CailM's  account,  iL,  p.  16.) 

Nye. 

BatanUine. 

Sayo,  distant  half  a  day*s  journey  from  the  Batam^ne,  towBs  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  becoming  here  more  rare. 

W^aka,  where  the  two  branches  unite,  being  joined  besides  by  a  small  westerly 
creek,  called  by  some  M^yo  Fenga. 

Hombdlbe,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Kdrongoy  or  Surk,  who  constitute  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  places  Ng^rruwe  and  Toy. 

Karashiru. 

Kara-lira. 

Kem^nte,  and  not  far  from  it  inland  the  village  called  **nigga  Bdde.** 

Kita. 

*  I  here  add  a  short  itinerary  firom  Y6wara  to  Y^-saUme : 
IHiy. 

Ist  Hasl  Jollab,  with  a  settlement  of  Znwaye  Somb6nne. 
Sd.  AweU. 

8d.  Yi-salime,  a  place  of  about  the  same  size  as  Y^wam,  on  a  backwater  at  a  oonsidenble  dis- 
tance from  the  chief  river.    From  Basikdnnn  to  Yi-sal^me,  four  days. 
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Kammi. 

Mobd  or  Isika,  sitnated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river, 
which  hare  divided  at  Jafar^lbe,  a  low  point  of  land,  as  it  seems,  separated  bj  the 
river  into  a  group  of  six  islands,  where  all  the  boats  coming  from  Hamda-AlUihi 
and  the  lower  river,  and  proceeding  to  Sanstodi,  are  obliged  to  disembark  their 
merchandise,  which  henceforward  has  to  be  transported  on  the  back  of  donkeys  to 
the  place  of  its  destination.  Of  these  two  branches  the  northwestern*  one  bears  also 
the  name  of  M^jo  Jt^gha,  from  a  very  important  place,  the  celebrated  Z^ha  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  which,  on  account  of  its  situation  out  of  the  great  commercial 
track,  is  at  present  not  very  generally  known  in  those  quarters.  The  original  form 
of  the  name,  both  with  Songhay  and  FtQbe,  seems  to  be  Jaka  or  Jagha,  but  the  let- 
ters Z  and  J  are  continually  interchanged.  The  town  is  said  to  lie  at  the  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  days  S.W.  from  S^e-dfna,  **the  city  of  the  (Mohammedan)  re- 
ligion," and  only  half  a  day  N.E.  from  Jafar^be,t  and  is  still  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  excellent  **t4ri"  or  **leppi." 

I  here  add  a  short  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  between  EUna,  the  place  where 
the  river  is  ordinarily  crossed  in  proceeding  from  Sofiira  to  the  island  of  Masina 
Proper,  and  Mobti :  from  Kiina,  about  six  miles  K,  is  N^ma,  situated  on  the  K 
side  of  the  river ;  from  N^ma,  Tikk^itl,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river ;  Sare-b^e,  on 
the  K,  S^re-m^e,  on  the  W.  of  the  river,  N.  of  Tikk^tii;  Gdmi,  a  large  town  on 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  Mdbti,  on  the  £.  side,  with  large  fortifications,  if  I  have  un- 
derstood right,  of  an  ancient  date,  where  the  two  branches  join ;  Nymitdgo,  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  river. 

The  distance  from  Ten^ngu  is  also  a  day  and  a  half,  and  between  them  lie  the 
following  places,  beginning  with  Ten^ngn :  Takan^ne,  ChtCbe,  a  hamlet  inhabited 
by  slaves,  Kumbel,  Ingellfye,  Tafkiri,  Kollima,  and  Warangha. 

Prom  Jafanlbe  upward  along  the  river  are  situated  the  places  Kongunkoro  ("old 
Kongu"),  Kdno,  Jdru,  Sfbila,  Maddfna,  Sans^ndi  (this  is  the  Songhay  form)  or  San- 
si^nne  (the  Mandingo  form),  the  well-known  starting-point  of  Mungo  Park*s  voyage 
down  the  river.  Mr.  Cooley  supposes  that  **  di"  is  a  contraction  of  **  ding,"  mean- 
ing "litUe." 

E.  From  Hamda-AUdki  to  Kdb<tra,  by  land,  by  way  o/Sa. 

1  day.  Niyakdngo,  a  large  town  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river;  much 
cultivation. 

1  day.  Den^ngu  (?),  a  place  inhabited  by  Ftflbe  and  Songhay,  the  latter  being  more 
numerous  than  the  former ;  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  U'ro-Btllo,  a  place  inhabited  by  Fillbe,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  D^u. 

1  day.  S'a,  a  large  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bdmbara,  the  seat  of  a  governor,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  former  times ;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mayo  dhanndo  or  Bara- 
I'sa.  Many  difm  palms,  or  rather  del^  palms,  grow  in  this  neighborhood,  from 
whence  Timbiiktu  is  supplied  with  rafters.  The  floods  of  the  lake  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  or  creeks  are  so  considerable  during  the  rainy  season  that  at  that 
period  of  the  year  a  person  can  not  reach  Hamda-Alldhi  in  less  than  six  days. 

1  day.  Edma,  a  small  town  of  Bambara,  at  a  considerable  distance  E.  from  the 
river. 

1  day.  Chiay,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  M^yo  dhann^. 

1  day.  Slire-fer^ng,  a  Bambara  place.  The  road  leads  all  the  way  along  the  S.E. 
bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  Jangin^e,  a  Btobara  place. 

1  day.  A'rkoja,  a  town  partly  inhabited  by  Bambara,  partly  by  Songhay,  the  former 
prevailing. 

1  day.  D^rl,  a  large  place  of  Fillbe,  who  call  it  D^  e'  Sal^m.  No  Bambara  inhab- 
itants. 

1  day.  Bongesdmba,  a  village  inhabited  by  FiHbe  Sudtfbe,  close  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, called  I'sofay,  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Dhidliba,  the  white  (dhann^)  and 
the  black  (ball^),  the  quality  of  their  waters  being  totally  different,  one  being  full 

*  On  the  Boutheutem  branch  np  to  Jenni  or  Jenne  (this  is  the  Asw&nek  form),  or  Zenne  (Zinne, 
as  the  BoDghaj  call  it),  or  Jinne  (the  Bambara  form),  lie  the  following  towns  and  Tillages :  B<)lay,^a 
ksar  or  koira,  Sildoj,  Konne,  K<Sme,  I^iika  or  M6bli,  K6na,  So£&ra,  Zinne.  Sofilra,  which  lies  half 
way  between  llamda-AlUhi  and  Jenni  or  Zinne,  has  a  market  every  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
The  eastern  side  of  sof&ra  is  skirted  by  a  small  branch  or  creek  of  the  Niger  called  Ooldnno,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  lies  a  viUage  called  G6Mma. 

t  These  particulars  I  obtained  after  having  finished  my  manoBcript  map  in  Timbuktu. 
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of  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  fish,  and  the  other  containing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
jnst  as  is  the  case  with  the  TslUi.  The  water  of  the  hlack  river  overwhelms  the 
white  water  of  the  dhann^o.    Cross  the  river. 

I  day.  Tindlrma,  a  large  Songhay  place.    A  long  day. 

1  day.  Dire,  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  the  Songhay. 

1  day.  Dongoy,  inhabited  by  Songhay,  no  Fillbe ;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river. 

1  day.  Tdyai,  a  Songhay  village;    the  Tadem^ket  rove  in  this  neighborhood. 
CoandT  level  and  without  trees,  being  temporarily  flooded. 

2  days.  Kl^bara,  keeping  close  along  the  river,  and  crossing  a  small  rivulet  or  creek. 

L  1.  From  Hamdct-Attdhi  to  KdHimti, 
Day. 

iBt  Sfye. 

2d.  Niyakdngo,  having  passed  the  heat  in  the  hamlet  called  Berber. 
8d.  Benne-ndilgu  or  Konna,  having  passed  the  heat  in  ITamet-AlUhi  (a  long 

day's,  if  not  two  days'  journey). 
4th.  Toy.    Arrive  before  noon. 
5th.  A  Songh^  village  or  ksar. 
6th.  Konsa,  a  FtQbe  village. 

tth.  A  village  inhabited  by  Fillbe,  Songhay,  and  B^tmbara. 
8th.  Takdti. 
9th.  Sambejerihit. 
10th.  Ungiima. 

11th.  Kl^ima,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  coming  from  Btobara  (see  a|ite,  p.  249), 
end  at  a  day's  march  from  the  latter  place. 

L  2.  Another  $hort  Itinerary  from  KdHima  to  Hcandc^AUdhi, 

1st  Littx). 

2d.  D<5ra,  a  nimde,  or  slave  hamlet. 

8d.  Takoti,  or  Jengin^e,  both  on  the  Bara-I'sa,  Jenginibre  lying  a  little  to  the 

S.W.  of  the  former. 
4th.  Another  town  on  the  Niger,  the  name  of  which  informant  has  forgotten, 

probably  Si^-ferdng. 
5th.  Guldmbn,  on  the  widening  of  the  creek  D^bu  or  Doha.     (Another  road  leads 

from  Eifiima,  by  Labo,  LangiSma,  Konse,  and  another  place,  to  Gnhimbu). 
6th.  Doy  or  Toy,  a  large  Songhay  place. 
7th.  Karri,  Konna,  or  Benne-ndilgu,  all  names  of  the  same  place.     On  your  way 

you  pass  Kori-tintsa,  a  large  PiiUo  village. 
8th.  N^^amet-Allihi,  a  town  of  the  Feroibe. 
9th.  Fatdma,  the  market-place  (the  market  being  held  every  Saturday)  of  KoBiui, 

not  a  large  place. 
10th.  Hamda-AUihif  a  good  day's  march  of  ten  hours. 

M.  List  oftoums  in  JtmbdHoj  Zdnkara^  and  Aussa, 

(x,)  Towns  in  Jimballa,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  W.  from  the  district  Efao : 

Ayiin,Kiffa,  Sdre-fer^ng  (the  town  mentioned  p.  689),  probably  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  empire  of  Melle,  T^  A^rkoja,  H6re-ay^,  Dangal,  Bdria,  Ngor- 
ko  or  Gorofiya,  a  considerable  market-place  between  Zinkara  and  San-kor^  and 
distant  one  and  a  half  day's  journey  S.  from  D^,  Kiflesongho,  Guddunga.  The 
following  places  lie  in  the  central  region  of  Jimb^a :  Torobe,  Gmoy,  Gn^d,  Gtfn- 
gare,  I'chi  al  Hibe,  S^ri,  SegtO,  Bugo-linch^re,  Gndr^a. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  three  places  to  which  the  origin  of  the  Bibnbara 
nation  b  referred  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  places  in  Jimbtflla,  viz.,  Kanembifgn, 
J^ngenabtfgu,  and  Tsorobifgu. 

The  following  are  the  tribes  of  the  Fiflbe  in  Jimb^la :  Ffttobe,  Sangho,  Uralffo- 
n<,  BtisnH,  Kaya,  U'ro-Mddi,  Dugnribe,  TongiOie  in  S€ri,  Zukki^  Torddi  (prob- 
ably settled  in  the  locality  called  Tdrobe),  Nar-hau,  Taffdli.  There  is  besides  a 
tribe  of  FiObe  called  Ddngo,  mixed  with  Rumi^  settled  in  four  places  of  JimbtfUa, 
viz.,  Kunim  on  the  Miyo  ball^  S^i,  Wiki,  and  Ciong.  In  S^i,  the  place  men- 
tioned p.  689,  resides  a  chief  of  the  Rum^  who  formerly  commanded  the  whole 
communication  along  the  river,  and  with  whom  therefore  Park  had  some  business 
to  settle — ^this  evidently  being  indicated  by  the  words  wrongly  translated  by  Mr.  ^ 
lame,  '*  that  they  might  cross  the  way  of  the  river." 
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Sonth  of  Jimb^a  is  the  district  S^kker^  under  the  dominion  of  the  Fillbe,  but 
chieiiy  inhabited  by  Zoghorin.  Chief  place  Ddko,  one  day  from  Koisa,  and  not  far 
from  U'ro-Biilo. 

(B.)  Zankara,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  indosed  between  the  latter  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kiso  and  Jimballa : 

Tomme,  Changartl,  Manjebifgo,  A'njau,  Jebar,  Biko,  Bdnikan,  Jil,  Ji(-karima, 
W^kki,  Tondo,  Jindigatta,  Wabango,  Kiigu,  Badi,  Gom.  The  capital  of  this  prov- 
ince is  D^ri,  or  Dar  e'  SaJam,  residence  of  the  governor  'Abd-Allahi,  son  of  Sheikh 
Aiimed.     S.E.  from  D^  is  Gann&ti,  a  considerable  market-place. 

(c.)  In  Ailssa  (the  province  north  of  the  river,  between  Timbuktu  and  Fer- 
magha): 

Tomba,  M^ore  near  Gtfndam,  Bankoiiye,  Jango,  Akoire-n-^e,  Hammakoire, 
Eamba-dumba,  Ungurilnne,  Nyafifnche,  Uardania  or  Bellaga,  Gndro,  Baba-danga, 
Baiiaga,  Tdndi-d^o,  Gubbo,  Dhihabi-koire,  S£bo,  Alwdi-koira,  Gombo,  Tommi, 
Gaudel,  Kurbal,  Kattawen,  Fadhl-illahi,  A'ttora,  Nilnu,  Kyddogu,  Gaude,  another 
Mdkore  near  Kurbal,  K^bara-tanda,  Duwe'-kir^  near  Dongoy,  Tasakal,  MankaUi- 
gungu  between  Dongoy  and  K^bara,  Telfi,  Koddisabari ;  Sobdnne,  I  think,  is  not 
the  name  of  a  place,  but  of  a  section  of  the  Fillbe  settled  here. 

I  also  think  this  a  fit  place  to  insert  some  lists  of  towns  lying  along  the  various 
routes  traversing  the  territories  of  Fermdgha,  the  province  to  which  Yowaru  be- 
longs, and  Bergu,  the  province  bordering  on  the  former  toward  the  S.,  although  I 
can  not  fully  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  order  in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned. 
I  will  here  also  add  that  this  district  Bergu,  as  it  is  called  by  some  of  the  natives, 
the  original  form  of  the  name  being  probsibly  Marka,  and  of  which  Ya-salame  is 
the  chief  place,  is  a  very  flat  country,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  producing  no 
crops,  but,  on  account  of  its  ample  supply  of  water,  affording  fine  pasture-grounds. 
Fernikgha,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  well-timbered  province.  My  informant  is  l>£\id, 
the  brother  of  the  Pilllo  chief  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Allahi,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  journal. 

Between  Yowaru  and  Y£-sal^me,  along  the  western  road,  are  said  to  lie  the  fol- 
lowing places,  beginning  with  the  former :  Banghita,  a  village  of  learned  men  or 
m'allemin,  Saredina,  Dogo,  the  plape  touched  at  in  going  fix)m  Yowaru  to  Niya- 
kdngo  by  way  of  Shay,  Urilnde,  Grogdrla,  Launy^nde,  Laun^rde,  Merd-iinuma, 
Urungiye  (Ist  day)  (Urungiye  in  the  dry  season  is  at  half  a  day's  distance  from  the 
river ;  it  is  still  reckoned  by  some  as  belonging  to  Mdsina) ;  Tanna,  K^nguru,  hav- 
ing crossed  between  these  two  villages  a  small  creek,  Herdwa,  Bandare,  Chijfki, 
Kalas<^gi,  Gachi-  (or  Gasi-)  Iilmo,  Nanka,  K^rang^rre,  Surango,  Kilru  (2d  day) ; 
Mddi  Masan^bre,  Kun^ba,  Jilre,  Ikare,  Biirburankdbe,  Nydji,  Diggesire,  Ya-saUme, 
a  considerable  town  inhabited^by  Asw^nek  and  Fiilbe  (3d  dav). 

Between  Ydwam  and  Y^saliCme,  along  the  western  road  by  Urungfyo.  After 
having  passed  Urungiye :  Alamaye,  Ucha-maUngo,  Uk^nnu,  Joweng^a,  a  village 
called  Almlime,  another  called  Ffttobe,  Doroy,  Sire-yiCru,  Diggesfre,  Yd-saldme. 

Between  Ya-saUme  and  Saredf na,  a  journey  of  three  days :  Kdra,  Tifguri,  Jap- 
p^je,  Sendekilbi,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Ftflbe  and  Jdka,  Sende-kor- 
robe,  ChtCbe,  Bii-der^je,  Gdtida,  Gauye,  Nom^de,  Saredfna.  This  road  probably 
passes  at  no  great  distance  W.  of  Ten^ngu. 

Between  Ya-saldme  and  Konliri,  a  journey  of  three  days :  Burtupddde,  GeMji, 
Ddko,  not  the  one  mentiond  above,  Jdnyori  (1st  day);  Kdle,  Wandebifte,  Kolle- 
kdmbe,  Salsalbe  (2d  day) ;  U'nguremdji,  Konari. 

Between  Basikiinnu  and  Ya-sahtme :  Kussnm^e,  J^era,  Jerri- Jitfcra,  a  village 
inhabited  by  slaves  (1st  day,  short  march);  Binyamiis,  a  place  inhabited  by  Arabs, 
Tereb^ko,  Sorbira,  Kdllima,  Ttlgguri  (2d  day) ;  Tilre-sangha,  a  place  at  present 
inhabited  by  Arabs  (formerly  by  Songhay?  tUri=Mohamjiiedan  Mileki?),  Kdjole, 
P^che,  Batiiwa,  a  place  inhabited  by  htlrratin,  Kiire  (residence  of?)  Bilgond,  chief 
of  the  Bow^r,  BiCburankdbe,  Um-musw^e,  Ya-salime. 

Between  Basikiinnu  and  Ydwaru,  a  jojimey  of  five  and  a  half  days:.B&rkdnne 
or  Barkdnnn  (Ist  day) ;  another  road  goes  by  J^ppata ;  Shilm,  L^re  (2d  day) ;  Nim- 
mer,  a  creek  called  by  the  Arabs  **el  ma  hammer,"  **the  red  water,"  where  you 
pass  the  heat,  Dogom^ra,  Nyenche,  B^ya  (dd  day) ;  Eaninna,  Gungu,  Sal^guni, 
Chillunga,  Gasi-liimo  (leaving  Gasi-Jerma  toward  the  N.)  (4th  day);  Kalas^ge, 
Chiiki(6thday);  Ydwaru. 

Between  Ik^nnn,  a  town  lying  one  day  W.  of  Urungiye,  and  the  town  of  Giindam : 
S^da,  Bundtfre,  Sab^-ldde,  Tf^ama,  Jamw^  Tdmord  (both  of  these  villages  in- 
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habited  by  Songhay  and  Asw^nek  coiyointly),  Snringo,  Jibat^  L^re,  Gasi-Jerma, 
Ndsi,  Kati,  K^bara,  situated  to  the  east  of  a  large  pond  or  dhaye,  Kokonta,  a  Son- 
ghay village,  Kat'awd,  Sumpi,  Takaji,  Nyddogd,  Hdro,  T^e,  Gundd  or  Gifndam. 

N.  Route  from  Timbuktu  to  Sansdndi  hy  way  o/Basikunrm,  from  the  information  of 
Shdcko  WekdA'mmer  Waldti. 

2d  day.  Gifndam,  having  passed  by  Kabcra  (not  necessary,  but  most  people  do  so) ; 
TiSsakant  or  Tasakalt,  another  village  or  ^abay,  a  village  called  Duw^kir^  and 
Dunge,  a  village  inhabited  by  Rumd. 

3d.  T^e,  a  creek  or  rijl,  with  many  villages. 

4th.  Tdrijft,  a  village  on  a  creek  of  the  river. 

6th.  Kat'awd,  another  village  inhabited  originally  by  Tawirek. 

6th.  K^bara,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  village  of  the  same  name,  K^iba- 
ra  Tanda,  inhabited  by  Songhay. 

7th.  Janga,  a  place  inhabited  by  Aswinck. 

8th.  L^re. 

9th.  Bark^nni,  a  well,  frequented  by  Arabs ;  a  long  day's  march. 

10th.  Basikiinnu,  a  middle-sized  place  or  ksar,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  especially  the 
Welad  'Alifsh,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mustering  about  700  armed  people ;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  slaves  of  the  latter.  Basikiinnu  lies  in 
the  district  called  Erfggi,  and  is  distant  nine  or  ten  da^'E  from  Kasambdra. 

14th.  Kfri,  a  well  not  far  from  the  town  of  Kala,  which  informant  intended  to 
avoid,  the  direct  road  passing  close  along  the  western  wall  of  that  town. 

15th.  Saraddbi,  a  deserted  place. 

16th.  Falambifgu,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bdmbara. 

17th.  Sw^ra,  a  considerable  place. 

18th.  Sansandi. 

O.  Route  from  Sansdndi  to  Timhukttt,  deviating  a  Utile  from  the  general  traxk  for  fear 
of  the  Fulldn.     Informant  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Mazuki  el  Bdgheni. 

1st  day.  Asdr  (probably  identical  with  Sw^ra,  the  latter  being  the  diminutive 
form),  a  village  inhabited  by  Bambara.  You  arrive  a  little  after  sunset,  having 
started  from  Sansdndi  in  the  afternoon. 

2d.  A  place  with  a  dhaye  or  tank.  Pass  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  deserted  place, 
leaving  Karaddgu  a  little  to  the  E.  This  whole  country  is  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
by  continual  forays,  owing  to  the  feud  between  the  Beniber  or  Bambara  and  the 
Fullan. 

3d.  Akdr,  a  deserted  place  or  ksar. 

4th.  Encamp  in  a  spot  in  the  wilderness,  having  p^issed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a 
place  called  by  the  Arabs  Akiimbu  jemel ;  leave  the  considerable  place  K^a,  in- 
habited by  Bambara,  to  the  W. 

5th.  Encamp  in  the  wilderness. 

6th.  Sarc-b^  a  place  formerly  inhabited  by  the  WeUd  'Aliish  and  the  Id^bu, 
but  at  present  deserted.  I 

7th.  (jello,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  "  dhaye"  or  pond,  two  days 
from  Ydwaru,  at  present  inhabited  by  the  Teghdaust. 

8th.  B£r  el  H^j  'Gm^r,  a  well  with  an  occasional  encampment  of  the  Zuwaje.  ^ 

The  road,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was  almost  from  S.  to  N.,  here  turns  j 

more  to  the  E. 

9th.  Ii^re,  a  village  or  ksar  ofthe  WeWd  Zayem,  an  Arab  tribe  dependent  on  the  I 

Fullan.     A  branch  of  the  river  skirts  its  east  and  south  side.     Even  m  the  dry  sea-  I; 

son,  immense  sheets  of  water  are  here  collected,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  j 

Fermligha.  The  latter,  which  comprises  this  whole  tract  of  country,  is  a  larger 
province  and  better  inhabited  than  Aiissa. 

10th.  Gasi  e'  S^heli  or  Gasi-Jerma,  distant  one  and  a  half  day's  march  to  the 
north  from  the  more  important  place  Gasi-«GhUma  or  Gasi-Liimo,  the  great  market- 
place of  the  "killa"  or  coarse  colored  stuff  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  sec- 
ond place  of  the  province  of  Ferm^ha,  next  to  Ydwaru.  Gasi-Ghiima  lies  on  the 
backwaters  of  the  river  running  parallel  with  the  main  branch  between  Lake  Debu 
and  Gdndam,  and  joining  the  river  near  Saiga,  while  a  branch  runs  from  here  to 
Crasi-Jerma,  and  thence  to  I^rc.  Gasi-Jerma  has  no  great  conmiercial  activity, 
but  a  good  supply  of  com ;  shells  are  not  current.  It  is  inhabited  by  Songhay  and 
Zoghordn,  and  is  distant  five  days  from  BasiktCnnu,  toward  the  east. 
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11th.  Sadfi,  a  place  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  belonging  to  Aiissa.  Yon  paBS 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  ksar  Nyeddilgo. 

12th.  Noplace. 

13th.  A  village  or  ksar  on  a  branch  of  the  river.  Ton  pass  the  heat  of  the  day 
near  the  dhaye  H6r,  and  then  keep  along  this  sheet  of  water,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  R^  el  MH,  and,  according  to  my  informant,  extends  as  far  as  Gasi-Ghtima. 

14th.  Gi^ndam.     N.B. — ^Perhaps  one  station  has  been  left  out,  viz.,  Td^. 

17th.  Timbiflttn. 

P.  Route  from  Timbuktu  to  Waldia, 

1st  day.  Farsha,  a  locality  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

2d.  MiTjerto,  a  lake  in  connection  with  the  river,  by  means  of  the  branch  which 
separates  from  the  latter  between  Betagtfngn  and  Toga-bango,  and  encircled  i)y  hills. 
A  short  day's  march.  Gilndam  from  here  S.S.W.  The  K^l-ants^  of  the  I'geUd, 
whose  chief  is  Th^her,  encamp  here. 

8d.  Gel^  el  Ghinem,  a  fertile  locality,  with  a  high  mount  seen  from  Gilndam, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  river.  You  pass  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Abinko,  a  small  place,  inhabited  by  slaves  and  a  few  Son- 
ghay. 

4th.  A'm-gnnni^n,  a  favored  spot,  where  the  slaves  of  the  Tawirek  cultivate  the 
ground.     **  A'm"  is  not  pure  Arabic,  but  of  Semitic  origin. 

5th.  Ras  el  mi  ("the  head  of  the  water"),  called  **  A'raf-n-A'man"  by  the  Ta- 
wirek  or  I'moshagh,  the  outlying  creek  where  the  traveler  from  the  north  on  his 
way  to  Walata  seems  formerly  to  have  first  reached  the  river.  This  creek  is  stated 
by  tradition  to  have  been  dug  by  the  Bashi  J6dar  and  his  musketeers  or  "  ermi," 
On  the  south  side  of  this  basin,  already  mentioned  by  £1  Bekrf,*  there  are  small 
villages  or  **  4dabay"  (pi.  "  tadeb£t")  inhabited  bv  the  I'ddlebd,  a  poor  Moorish  tribe, 
said  to  be  related  to  the  Shemman-A'mmas.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  all  the 
wheat  consumed  in  Timbuktu  is  cultivated  round  the  Bits  el  mii,  and  not  brought 
from  the  north,  as  Cailli^  stated  (Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20). 

From  R^  el  md,  which  appears  to  be  a  little  S.  from  W.  of  Timbiiktn,  the  di- 
rect road  to  Walita  leaves  the  basin  of  the  river,  and  reaches  that  place  in  seven 
good  days*  marches,  or  even  in  traveling  as  a  courier  in  five ;  direction  a  little  N. 
from  W.  In  the  dry  season  there  is  no  water  along  this  road,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  plenty  of  tanks  or  **  dhaye"  are  met  with,  so  that  at  that  time  of  the  year 
some  people  prefer  traveling  at  their  leisure,  performing  the  distance  in  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Our  road  keeps  at  some  distance  from  the  outlying  backwaters  of  the  river  and 
reaches,  with  a  long  march. 

6th  day.  VlikiiB,  a  very  deep  well,  about  twenty  fathoms  deep.  On  the  way  you 
pass  the  locality  **  TfUlemit,"  called  by  this  name  from  a  group  of  "  t^dumt,"  as  the 
baobab  is  called  by  the  people  of  Timbiiktu. 

7th.  A'dar,  a  well,  with  a  small  dwelling-place  or  "ksar**  inhabited  by  Songhay 
and  slaves  of  the  I'd^ebd. 

8th.  Bfr  e'  Selem,  a  welL 

9th.  Btf-Serfbe,  a  well;  a  long  day's  march.  You  pass  another  well  called 
Zegzfg. 

10th.  BasiktTnnu. 

15th.  Walita,  as  the  town  is  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Tawirek,  or  Bfm,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  blacks,  especially  the  Az^r,  a  section  of  the  Aswinek,  who  are  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  houses 
built  carefully  of  a  good  species  of  clay,  with  a  rough-cast  of  plaster,  as  it  would 
seem.  But  the  situation  of  Waltita,  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  district  £1  Hodfa^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  called  "Dhihar  Walita,"  which  encircle  it  on  this 
side,  while  a  large  valley,  richly  clad  with  trees,  skirts  the  north  and  east  side,  is  con- 
sidered as  extremely  unhealthy,  and  on  this  account  is  called  *'khi(neg  el  haye," 
"the  throat  of  the  snake,"  the  district  £1  H6dh  being  considered  as  the  snake. 
Thus  in  this  respect  Walita  entirely  resembles  Ghtinata,  or  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  besides  being  a  hot-bed  of  disease,  the  town  is  now  also  the  seat  of  pov- 
erty and  miseiy,  which  Ghtinata,  at  least  during  its  prime,  certainly  was  not.  For, 
as  we  have  seen  (Chronolog.  Tables,  p.  665),  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century 

•ElBAri,p.l6a. 
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all  the  commercial  importance  of  that  place  was  transferred  to  Timbiiktn,  and  noth- 
ing remained  except  the  trade  in  provisions,  especially  negro  -com  or  "^neli." 

The  inhabitants  of  Wal^ta  are  a  mixed  race  of  blacks  and  whites.  The  former, 
at  present  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  their  moral  standard  considerably  low- 
ered, belong  to  the  widely-scattered  nation  of  the  Swanf nki  or  Az^r ;  the  whites 
are  Berbers  and  Arabs,  the  Arabs  belonging  to  various  tribes,  but  especially  to  the 
tribe  of  the  McHiajib,  who,  even  among  themselves,  make  use  almost  exclusively  of 
the  Az^riye  idiom,  this  being  the  indigenous  language. 

About  one  mile  west  from  B£ru  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  place  called  TeziSght, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Idaw  el  H^j,  who  were  the  chief  prop- 
agators of  Islam  over  these  parts  of  Negroland,  and  ruled  them  for  a  long  time. 
.£nong  the  ruins  much  gold  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  at  this  very  day.  At 
that  time  Biru  was  only  inhabited  by  native  blacks.  AJl  circumstances  taken  into 
account,  although  the  whole  district  called  £1  Hddh  was  once  thickly  covered  with 
towns  or  *^  ksiir,"  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  double  town  of  Teztfght-Bfm  is  more 
fuUy  entitled  than  any  other  place  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  capital  of  the 
Ghanata  empire.*  The  distance  of  Ghanata  from  R^  el  mi— the  five  days  being 
taken  at  the  rate  of  a  courier — and  that  from  Amfma,  or  M£me,  or,  as  the  name  is 
generally  pronounced,  Maima,  a  locality  still  bearing  this  name,  although  the  place 
is  at  present  deserted,  a  little  to  the  west  of  L^re,  correspond  exactly;  the  distance 
of  three  days  from  that  place  to  the  river  (at  SafhakiS  or  Safekii)  does  not  harmo- 
nize exactly  with  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  smallest  distance  of  WaKta 
from  the  river  being  five  days,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  outlying  creeks  eight 
centuries  ago  approached  a  little  closer  the  site  of  Walita. 

As  for  the  distance  of  twenty  days  between  Ghanata  and  Silla,  which  is  certainly 
the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger  visited  by  Mungo  Park,  it  is  to  be  considered  at 
the  rate  of  marching  with  loaded  caravans.  Silla  was  a  very  important  place,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  Sillat,  that  section  of  the  Swanfnki  or  Aswi^nek  which  is  most 
distinguighcd  on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  purity  of  its  Isliim,  but  the  town  has 
recently  been  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  Bambara  and  Fnlldn. 

There  is  a  spacious  mosque  in  Walita,  of  high  antiquity,  but  certainly  wrongly 
attributed  to  Sfdi  *Ukba  el  Miistaj^. 

Between  Waliita  and  A^rawin  ten  days  are  counted,  in  an  east-northeasteriy  di- 
rection, through  the  *' Alcela,"  the  very  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  old  Gh^ 
nata,  A^kela  being  nothing  but  another  form  of  the  name  Ailkiir,  a  district  consist- 
ing of  light  isolated  sand-hills,  full  of  excellent  shrubs  for  the  camel,  but  entirely 
destitute  of  water,  the  tribe  of  the  Kdbetit,  who  are  wandering  hereabout,  not  less 
than  their  camels,  subsisting  entirely  on  water-melons,  which  grow  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  aqueous  element. 

Q  1.  Routes  Jrom  WaJdta  to  SansdwH. 

Most  people  who  undertake  this  jocuney  go  from  Walita  to  BasikiTnnu,  and  thence 
to  Sans^ndi,  along  the  track  described  above ;  for  the  direct  route  which  I  am  now 
about  to  communicate,  according  to  the  statements  of  my  two  informants,  leads 
through  a  district  much  frequented  by  Arabs  from  £1  Hodh,  whom  peaceful  travel- 
ers endeavor  to  avoid.  I  first  give  the  route  according  to  Sh^ho  Weled  A'mmer 
Waliti. 

1st  day.  Simberfnne,  a  spot  in  the  sand-hills  only  a  short,  or  rather  half  a  day*s 
march. 

2d.  Rfni,  a  well. 

3d.  E'  Shemfn,  a  well  of  great  depth. 

4th.  Siginnejit,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  dry  in  summer. 

5th.  Dendire,  a  large  tank  or  dhaye,  site  of  a  former  ksar,  with  an  extensive  for- 
est or  "ghtfba." 

6th.  Kork,  a  wooded  and  hilly  locality. 

7th.  El  Bartfk,  a  well. 

8th.  Bifgla,  a  deep  well  surrounded  by  fine  groups  of  the  t^dum  or  baobab.  Ton 
.  pass  on  the  road  the  wells  El  Ghinimit  and  Jellifk. 

9th.  El  Tr^,  a  well,  or  El  Mi&krunit,  a  little  farther  on. 

*  I  here  can  not  omit  to  express  my  admintion  of  Mr.  CooleT*8  eritleal  Judgiooent,  who,  from  tbo 
incomplete  materUls  which  he  at  the  time  poaaeesed,  arrived  at  the  same  oondonon  in  hia  reeearcbea 
on  tlie  Negroland  of  the  Aiafas.    See  atpeeiaUy  p.  48. 
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10th.  Atw^  a  well  to  the  east  of  Sinyire,  or  you  may  make  a  long  march,  and 
go  to  Farabilgu,  a  B^mbara  village. 

11th.  Eala,  a  large  town  of  Bi^mbara,  only  two  or  three  hours  from  Farabiigu. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  K^a  which  once  constitut6d  a  small  kingdom  of  itself,  and 
of  which  ATimed  Bihd  speaks  so  repeatedly.*  In  course  of  time  it  constituted  one 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  M^e,  the  two  others  being  Benne- 
ndilgu  and  Sabardilgu. 

12th.  Sara-ddbii  or  Sara-diign. 

18th.  Falam-bifgu. 

14th.  Sw^ra. 

15th.  Sans^di. 

Q  2.  Satne  rouie  according  to  El  Beshir, 

N.B. — Informant  proceeded  on  this  route  with  a  caravan  of  eamels  and  pack- 
oxen,  the  former  traveling  from  morning  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
latter  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  following  in  the  evening. 

1st  day.  Ar€ni  (evidently  identical  with  R£ni),  or  another  group  of  wells  called 
A'jel  el  A^mar. 

2d.  Arele,  sand-hills,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  at  the  B£r  A'shim-m^n 
(E'  Shemfn). 

3d.  Ajabi,  or,  if  you  proceed  a  little  farther  and  keep  more  to  the  east,  Ten- 
wakkar. 

4th.  £1  Gh^nimdt,  a  well  with  a  pond  or  *'dhaye." 

5th.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  a  conspicuous  eminence,  **e*  sfn,**  of  the  chun  called 
*'Dh£har  Walkta,"  which  encircles  El  Hddh  on  the  east  side,  and  which  is  here 
crossed. 

6th.  Encamp  without  water. 

7th.  SinylUre,  a  village  or  ksar  of  the  Sw^uiinki  or  Asw^nek. 

8th.  K^la,  as  above.  My  informant  states  that  this  town,  like  the  last  station 
before  Sans^ndi,  is  called  Sw^ra  by  the  Aswanek. 

9th.  Falambilgu,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Karaddgu. 

10th.  Sw^ra. 

11th.  Sans^ndi,  a  short  march. 

R.  Route  from  Kasambdra  to  Waldta, 

Kasambl^ra  is  regarded  as  the  chief  town  in  B^hena,  and  is  often  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Wel^  Meb^rek. 

1st  day.  Lombo-tendi,  a  rather  long  day.  Lombo-tendi  is  the  name  o^  a  well 
and  a  ksar  or  viUage  of  clay  huts,  inhabited  by  Rum^  or  Erm^  (see  ante,  p.  296). 
Besides  Lombo-tendi,  there  are  two  other  ksdr  in  B^hena  inhabited  by  this  re- 
markable set  of  mulattoes,  both  of  them  called  Barasllfa,  the  one  situated  at  no  great 
distance  S.E.  from  Lombo-tendi,  the  other  lying  near  Bis^ga,  to  the  N.E.  These 
three  villages  together  form  the  group  called  in  Biighena  '^EstCr  e'  Rifnmie.'^ 

2d.  Tam^a,  a  tank  or  dhaye. 

dd.  Agi^nmu,  a  well  and  tank. 

4th.  Bii-Law^n,  a  well. 

5th.  N'ama,  a  pretty  ksar  or  small  town,  built  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  grandson 
of  Mdl^y  Isro^'afl,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
Shurfa  residing  in  Wal^ta.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Shurfa,  M^hajfb,  and  by 
I'd^ebd.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  and  stone ;  the  west  side  of  the  village  is 
skirted  by  a  valley  which  contains  some  hundreds  of  palm-trees,  and  where  some 
tobacco  is  grown.  N*ama  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  chain  which  encircles 
the  whole  of  EU  Hddh,  or  the  basin.    You  arrive  early  in  the  morning. 

8th.  Wal^ta. 

S.  From  Kasambdra  to  Jawdra^  from  the  information  of  SicU  A'hmed  el  Mazuki  el 

Bdgheni, 

Ist  day.  Encamp  in  the  wilderness,  having  rested  two  or  three  hours  in  Bis^tga. 

2d.  Riet^ne,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  or  hasiiln.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Bendn, 
at  present  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Aswi^nek,  but  evidently  identical  with  the  place  of 
encampment  of  the  chief  of  the  Ludamar  (WellUl  *0m^,  pronounced  A'mmer), 

*  Jonmal  of  Ldpslo  Ortontal  Sodetf,  voL  Iz.,  p.  527. 
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where  Mango  Park  suffered  so  much.  Another  road  leads  from  Bisiiga  to  Bendn, 
by  a  place  called  Diinn. 

8d.  Jawi&ra,  called  by  the  Fiflhe  or  Fullan  Jiira  Melle,  once  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Melle,  at  present  deserted ;  daring  the  latter  period  of  its  existence  in- 
habited by  Rifmme  (Rum^)  and  Gurmiibe. 

Jaw^a  is  distant  one  and  a  half  day  N.N.E.  from  Jeb^ga,  and  two  days  from 
Samakdde,  passing  one  night  in  Mellon,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  the  Wel^  Dabo  (the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  one  section  of  the  AswiLnek  or  Wakord),  and  passing 
the  heat  in  a  place  called  Arjdga.  It  is  after  this  town,  Jaw^a  or  Jaara,  that  the 
Fillbe  call  the  Sw^ninki,  or  S^be,  as  they  style  themselves  (the  noblest  section  of  the 
Aswiinek),  by  the  name  of  Jaura-n-kobe. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Mell^ri,  soatb,  lies  the  ksar  Jemjilmmn,  and  west  of  it 
S^a. 

T.  From  Kasambdra  to  Bu-Jedur  or  BaJceL 

1st  day.  Bis^ga,  a  ksar  of  Aswinek,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  J<5ga. 

2d.  Joroni,  a  ksar  of  Aswfinek.  In  the  morning,  not  far  from  Bisiiga,  yoa  pass 
Medina,  a  large  place,  and  farther  on  Demmnnd^  and  rest  daring  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  A'gwenit,  a  considerable  ksar,  likewise  inhabited  by  Aswiinek. 

3d.  Tiireghamme,  another  ksar  of  AswiLnek,  having  passed  the  heat  in  a  place 
called  Karche. 

4th.  Jeb^ga,  a  ksar  of  Aswdnek.  The  traveler  enters  Kaarta,  and  the  roads  di- 
vide.   Jeb^ga  is  said  to  be  two  days  S.E.  of  Mesila. 

5th.  Samank^de,  a  place  inhabited  at  present  by  Bimbara.  Ton  pass  the  heat  in 
a  village  called  Ardri,  and  leave  the  village  Chencha  on  one  side. 

6th.  El  K^b,  a  ksar  of  Aswiinek,  having  passed  another  place  called  Bii-Swdde, 
and  rested  daring  the  greatest  heat  in  Kdrkord. 

7th.  Brenta,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  AswlUie)c  Yoa  pass  the  heat  in  Tori, 
another  place  of  the  Aswiinek. 

8th.  Tenge,  a  village  inhabited  by  Btobara,  and  dominating  a  moantain  pass. 
Ton  halt  daring  the  hot  hoars  of  the  day  in  Kitsa,  a  village  inhabited  by  BlUnbara 
people. 

9th.  Mimara,  the  residence  of  a  chief  called  Dembo  Weled  Miisa  Eorbo,  sitaated 
.  in  a  wide  valley.  Ton  rest  daring  the  heat  in  Mowedfna,  a  town  inhabited  by  B^Un- 
bara  and  governed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hassan  B4be\6. 

10th.  Lew^na,  a  large  place,  and  residence  of  a  governor  dependent  on  the  King 
of  S^go.     Yoa  rest  at  noon  in  a  village  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Bimbara. 

1 1th.  Gilri,  the  chief  place  of  Jitfana  (evidently  identical  with  Raffenel's  Kdghi),* 
a  considerable  town  bailt  of  clay,  and  containing,  according  to  the  statements  of  in- 
formants, not  less  than  sixty  msfd  or  places  of  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  Aswi^ 
nek,  forming  a  pecaliar  stock,  called  by  the  Piflbe  **  Jitfunankdbe."  The  popula- 
tion of  the  coantry  of  K^jiiga  or  (^j^a,  S.  of  J^una,  is  said  to  consist  likewise  of 
AswfLnek,  forming  another  tribe  calleid  Hairankdbe  by  the  FUlbe.  Yoa  rest  at  noon 
in  Chim&f  a  place  inhabited  by  Bimbara,  and  governed  by  a  son  of  Morbo ;  and  be- 
yond that  place  yoa  enter  J^ana,  Jifana,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs,  Jtfena. 

16th.  Bii-Jedt(r,  as  the  French  settlement  Bakel,  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Bot-badfye,  is 
universaUy  called  by  the  Arabs.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages  on  the  road, 
the  names  of  which  informant  had  forgotten.  You  enter  the  province  of  Fifta  on 
the  12th  day. 

U.  Route  from  Kasambdra  to  Mesila, 

Ist  day.  Bis^a.  From  BisiCga  to  Bendn  is  one  day's  march  from  morning  till 
sunset,  halting  at  noon  in  Diinu. 

2d.  In  the  wilderness. 

8d.  Ferdnni,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Aswdnck.  It  is  the  westernmost  ksar  of  Btf- 
ghena,  being  sitaated  about  six  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bendn. 

4th.  Gdgi,  a  shallow  well  or  hasi  belonging  to  Tcrmessa,  a  district  of  El  Hddh. 
Arrive  about  noon. 

5th.  Beyond  a  well  named  Talli,  rich  in  water  and  adorned  with  small  trees, 
where  you  pass  the  heat  and  proceed  on  your  joamey. 

*  BaflSeneI*8  Seoond  Toyage,  vol  L,  p.  S23,  aeq. 
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6th.  Bowir,  a  copious  well,  constituting  the  W.  frontier  of  El  Hddh,  and  fre- 
quented by  the  tribes  of  the  Zen^ha  or  Senhija,  Heniln,  and  F^to. 

7th.  Mesfla,  a  group  of  shallow  wells,  the  first  of  which  is  called  Akenld.  With 
regard  to  plants,  the  ^^dirs*'  is  almost  exclusively  found  here. 

y.  Route  from  Kasctmbdra  to  Nifdmina, 

1st  day.  N*ama,  a  ksar  of  the  WeUd  Mazifk.  Rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
a  village  called  San-faga. 

2d.  Djf  nnia,  a  large  and  wealtlrv  town  of  the  WeWd  Yigger^  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor called  Mifsa  Nijem,  son  of  Bankdro,  and  dependent  on  the  King  of  Bambara. 
The  town  is  rich  in  horses.  Tou  pass  the  heat  in  a  place  called  S^rcdif,  inhabited 
by  Aswiinek  and  Bdmbara.  D^nnia  is  distant  one  day's  march  W.  from  Aliissa, 
resting  at  noon  in  a  ksar  called  W^sat,  inhabited  by  Bambara. 

3d.  Jdre,  belonging  to  the  district  of  D/nnia.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Water^,  a 
large  Bambara  place. 

4th.  Deb^la,  a  Bambara  town  belonging  to  the  northwestern  province  of  the  Bam- 
bara empire,  called  K^che.  Rest  during  the  heat  in  Delinga,  a  place  distant  only 
six  or  eight  miles  from  Jdre. 

6th.  Mekoye,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Governor  of  K^che.  Pass  Kasam- 
bilgu,  a  large  place  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  Bambara. 

13th.  Nykmina,  a  considerable  town  and  well-furnished  market-place  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Dhiiflib^  The  market  of  Nyamina  excels  that  of  Sans^ndi  in  many  re- 
spects, and  supplies  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  desert.  The 
district  intervening  between  Mekoye  and  Nyiimina  is  densely  inhabited,  but  inform- 
ant does  not  remember  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  slept  Not  far  W.  from 
Nyamina  a  very  considerable  creek  or  backwater  separates  from  the  river,  opening 
an  extensive  inland  navigation.  It  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  one 
of  which  follows  an  almost  northerlv  direction,  approaching  close  to  Tumbilllc,  a 
ksar  in  the  country  of  A'hel  Yiggere,  distant  a  day  and  a  half  S.S.W.  from  Dyn- 
nia,  and  thence  going  to  Jungilnta,  situated  to  the  same  distance  S.  from  W.  of 
Dynnia  (starting  from  Djfnnia,  pass  the  heat  in  Farku,  sleep  in  Sillintfggera,  arrive 
in  the  morning  in  Jungtfnta),  after  which  the  creek  turns  S.  from  W.  to  the  coun- 
try of  AOiel  M&a. 

W.  I'Vom  Kasamhdra  to  Nydmina  by  way  ofMurjn,  andjrom  Murja  to  Mekoye, 
1st  day.  D^i,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Aswiinek.     Pass  on  the  road  the  vil- 
lages Zegh^ri,  probably  identical  with  the  "le  jVi  j  of  the  Arab  traveler  E'bn  Batiita 

(Journal  As.  Soc.,  1852,  p.  50) ;  farther  on  Serdre,  then  B'afnbiila,  where  you  pass 
the  heat  of  the  day.  East,  at  no  great  distance  from  DiUi,  was  formerly  the  ksar 
called  Debbtis.  At  a  short  distance  E.  of  B'ainbiUa  is  the  village  Edshi ;  direction 
S.E.,  or  rather  E.S.E. 

2d.  Al^a,  a  ksar  of  the  tribe  of  the  Teghdaust,  of  mixed  Asw^nek  and  Arab 
blood,  once  very  powerful  and  widely  scattered,  at  present  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  "Ihame"  or  "khdddemin,"  serfs  or  tributaries,  but  still  distinguished  on 
the  score  of  their  learning.  The  town  of  Al^a  itself  is  very  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  palm-trees,  there  being  besides  these  no  palm-trees  in  the  whole  of  Baghena, 
with  the  exception  of  two  trees  in  Easamblb^  where  there  were  formerly  four.  About 
sixtailes  S.S.E.  from  Al^a  lies  Safant^a,  a  large  Bambara  place.  Direction  E. 
of  S.  You  halt  during  the  heat  in  Yengdt.  Here  you  also  pass  the  heat  of  the 
first  day  in  going  from  Ali^a  to  Jawiira  in  very  short  marches ;  sleep  in  El  Aw^- 
na ;  halt  the  second  day  in  Seghilll,  sleep  in  Jumi  ( Jordni) ;  third  day  sleep  in 
Kdrche;  fourth  day  sleep  in  Torangilmbu  (Turaghamme) ;  fifth  day  reach  Ja- 
w^a. 

From  Al^sa  to  Akilmb  is  two  and  a  half  days*  march  S.E.  First  day  Raran- 
nllle,  making  a  short  halt  at  noon  in  Tambebdgo ;  second  day  Rullifmbo,  passing 
the  heat  in  Filgti;  third  day  Akilmb;  distance  the  same  as  that  between  Kibara 
and  Timbdktu.  A  short  distance  N.  from  AktCmb  is  Dfggena,  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Blimbara,  Asw^nek,  and  FuU^n. 

8d.  Tambe-bdgo,  a  ksar  of  Biimbara.  Rest  a  couple  of  hours  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  Gala-bdgo,  likewise  inhabited  by  B^bara. 

4th.  NylUne-bdgo,  another  Bambara  place,  about  noon. 
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5th.  Sleep  in  the  wilderness,  having  rested  at  noon  in  Dambar-  (or  Damboy-) 
kes^a. 
6th.  Murja,  in  the  morning. 

In  going  from  Murja  to  Nydmina. 

Ist  day.  Khers^nne,  a  Biimbara  place ;  arrive  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
without  having  halted  on  the  road. 

2d.  Manzanne. 

8d.  Kanil,  a  B^unbara  place,  about  three  o'clock  P.M. 

4th.  Ks^r  (diminutive  form  of  **ksar")  el  M'allemin,  a  place  inhabited  bj  Aswi- 
nek  students,  and  therefore  so  designated  by  the  Arabs. 

5th.  Nyamina,  before  noon. 

From  Murja  to  Mekoye. 

1st  day.  Gellu,  a  considerable  place.  It  was  formerly  dependent  npon  Murja, 
but  it  has  succeeded  in  making  itself  independent,  while  the  latter  place  lay  desert- 
ed and  waste  for  nearly  four  years,  and  it  has  also  preserved  its  independence  since 
the  rebuilding  of  Murja  in  1852-3.  Several  towns  or  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
belong  to  Gellu. 

2d.  Dcbdla.     Pass  on  the  road  many  ksiir  or  small  towns. 

8d.  Mekove.  A  long  day. 

I  here  add  a  few  less  distinct  data  with  regard  to  this  region  from  the  informa- 
tion of  D^ild. 

Between  Marikoire  (probably  identical  with  Mekoye)  and  Deb£la,  the  following 
towns  and  villages :  BeUla,  Dund^,  Side,  Nawel^nna,  Kaliimbu,  a  Bi&mbara  place, 
Debdla.   . 

Between  DebiQa  and  Dinga,  on  a  route  of  a  little  more  than  a  day's  journey,  are 
the  following  places :  WiUter^  Mardnna,  Sfrankdro,  Tdwa,  Docher^  Dinga.  Din- 
ga is  said  by  this  informant  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Aliel  Y'eggara,  a  tribe  of  Btfm* 
bara. 

Between  Marikoire  and  Danfa,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  two  and  a  half 
days'  fast,  or  four  days'  slow  traveling :  Biile,  ToldkkonS,  S^e,  Biflo,  B^e,  Tiin* 
tumble,  Kdssa,  Barakdro,  BiCssala,  two  considerable  villages  or  ksiir,  inhabited  by 
B^mbara  people,  Bankorondifgu,  Danfa. 

Between  Danfa  and  DebiUa,  a  two  days'  journey  north,  lie  the  following  places : 
Dogoye,  A'rsa,  Mar^nna,  Ntobara,  Babaniiru,  Mariam-Babantiru,  Jeraudu,  Bon- 
gel,  Debala. 

Between  Y^all^me  and  Sdkolo,  a  three  days'  journey :  Nyench^e,  Nyarinya- 
rinde,  KixQ  (see  below),  UrK,  Sdkolq;  a.  long  uninhabited  tract  intervening  between 
the  last  two  stations. 

X  1.  Route  from  Kasamhdra  to  K6la  direct 

1st  day.  Chappdto,  a  ksar  of  the  Bambara,  a  few  miles  west  from  D^  Halt 
at  noon  in  B'afnb^a. 

2d.  Jibdnfo,  a  town  inhabited  by  Ftflbe.  Pass  the  heat  in  U'm  el  'Anfk.  One 
day  from  U'm  el ' AnXk  is  Mus^welf,  a  considerable  ksar  of  the  AswiCnek,  about  two 
hours  north  of  Kolf.  Another  road  from  Musiiwelf  to  Kasamb^a  leads,  Ist,  to 
U'm  el  'Anfk ;  on  the  2d  day,  by  Kilsh  to  Kdla ;  on  the  3d,  to  Ser^re ;  on  the  4th, 
to  Kasambilra.  One  day  and  a  half  from  Jibdnfo  is  Tangon^ha.  Halt  at  i^oon 
in  Rarannllle,  a  Bambara  village ;  sleep  at  Filrti  or  Dambo-selli ;  reach  at  noon, 
the  next  day,  Jibdnfo. 

3d.  Kolf,  a  considerable  place ;  arrive  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  It  is  two  hours 
south  from  Mus^welf. 

4th.  Encamp  in  the  open  country,  having  halted  during  the  heat  in  Kiimba, 
which  is  not  farther  distant  from  Kolf  than  Kfn>ara  from  Timbiiktu,  and  consists 
of  two  villages,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley,  where  the  market  is  held ; 
the  northern  village  being  called  Ferb^ga,  and  the  southern  one  Lellilga. 

5th.  Kdla,  a  B^bara  place,  distant  two  days  northwest  from  E^Qa,  and  six  from 
Sansindi    Arrive  before  noon. 
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X  2.  Zigzag  rouUfrom  SansdtuU  to  Kasamb^ra,  according  to  the  IcUtan  el  Mukhtdr,* 
Slow  rate  with  camels. 

2d  day.  Karanddgu,  dependent  upon  Bambaro.  Country  level ;  all  tho  houses 
clay ;  no  reed  huts. 

4th.  Denfd,  a  large  walled  place,  under  the  dominion  of  Bambara ;  residence  of 
a  governor;  abundance  of  trees,  rice;  homed  cattle,  sheep;  much  cotton.  The 
natives,  dressed  in  tobes,  take  their  supply  of  water  from  wells.  In  Karandiigu 
informant  changed  his  north-northeasterly  direction  for  one  going  west. 

5th.  Salakord,  a  small  village  of  B^bara,  densely  inhabited.  Country  well 
cultivated.     Arrive  at  sunset. 

6th.  Bemfnkord,  a  small  village,  but  well  inhabited.  Even  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  in  this  quarter  are  constructed  of  clay.  Grain  in  abundance ;  much 
honey  and  butter. 

7th.  Murja,  a  large  walled  place ;  residence  of  a  governor  called  Mam^,  and 
nicknamed  by  informant  Elli-BdseruwdL  The  inhabitants,  including  the  governor, 
all  idolaters,  but  dress  well ;  like  all  the  Bambara  people,  they  have  a  golden  stud 
in  the  right  ear.  A  great  portion  of  them  speak  Arabic  They  are  armed  with 
muskets  and  arrows.     The  country  is  perfectly  level ;  no  valleys,  only  wells. 

8th.  Encamp  at  sunset  in  the  open  countiy.  The  country  here  mtersected  by 
sandy  ridges,  neb^k  or  erreg  rendering  the  passage  difiScult.  No  cultivation,  but 
tall  trees ;  no  water. 

9th.  Eumba,  first  town  of  Bt^hena,  separated  by  a  ravine  into  two  distinct  quar- 
ters, each  ruled  by  a  governor  of  its  own.  In  the  ravine  or  valley  the  market  is 
held.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Mohammedans ;  speak  Bambara.  Informant,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  did  not  take  the  direct  road  from  Murja  to  Easambara  by  way 
of  Al^a. 

10th.  Koli,  at  sunset ;  a  large  walled  town,  half  clay,  half  reed.  The  whole 
country  is  under  cultivation;  cattle  and  sheep;  wells;  no  running  water.  The 
WeUd  e'  Rahmiln,  the  Sh^ahfn,  besides  the  Asw^nek,  have  villages  on  the  road. 
There  are  also  the  Fdlbe  tribes,  the  Bow^r,  with  the  chief  Biigcnd,  and  the  Hasi- 
nibdro,  with  the  chief  Sumbilnne,  but  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Baghena. 

11th.  Rorfnga,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the  roving  tribes,  including  the 
Id&an.     Arrive  at  four  o^clock  P.M.,  having  rested  at  noon. 

12th.  U'm  el  'Ariik,  a  large  village,  with  shallow  wells.  Much  cotton  and  in- 
diga     Arrive  about  noon. 

18th.  Chapdto,  a  place  inhabited  by  Sellat,  a  section  of  Asw^ek,  Mohammed- 
ans ;  many  temporary  settlers.     Early  in  the  morning. 

14th.  Kilsh,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Helbiibu  WeUd  MahbtCb,  who  have 
no  handicraft  or  market ;  make  war  in  company  with  the  Arabs ;  are  armed  with 
muskets ;  their  idiom  Blimbara,  Aswiinek,  and  Arab ;  all  clay  dwellings. 

15th.  Tdnordr,  small  place ;  as  usual,  consisting  of  clay  dwellings ;  residence  of 
the  AnlsCyCn,  with  their  chief  Sfdi  Slkla ;  herds  of  cattle ;  no  camels ;  much  honey. 

16th.  Kserdt  Shigge  (probably  meaning  "  the  manufacturing  or  weaving  towns," 
shigge  being  generally  the  name  given  to  cotton  in  these  quarters).  At  present  the 
Eesfma,  a  section  of  those  in  Sifa,  dwell  here.     Arrival  in  the  morning  early. 

17th.  Kasambara,  large  place ;  clay  and  reed ;  residence,  at  the  time  of  inform- 
ant's journey,  of  Mukhtiir,  son  of  Mohammed,  whom  my  informant  believed  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  from  6000  to  7000  cavalry,  but  only  a  few  infandy. 

Y.  A  few  Notes  on  the  present  state  o/Bdghena, 

The  name  of  B^hena,  as  it  comprises  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Ghdnata, 
has  evidently  also  supplanted  the  ancient  name.  At  present  it  does  not  comprise 
a  country  naturfdly  or  politically  united ;  for,  naturally  considered,  B^hena  forms 
part  of  the  district  El  Hddh,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  favored  by 
nature ;  and  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  consists  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, comprising  districts  inhabited  by  Aswdnek,  Arabs,  and  FulUn.  The  for- 
mer, even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  very  powerftil,  when  they  became 
known  to  Venture  under  the  name  of  Marka,t  through  the  medium  of  those  two 

*  It  would  seAB).  (Void  many  IndicatloiM,  that  thia  Informant  describes  the  ooontry  in  the  more 
flonrbhing  state  which  it  enjoyed  some  years  previously  to  my  risit  to  Negroland. 
t  Ventura,  Voeabolalre  Berbtee,  ed.  Jaabert,  Appendix,  p.  flSfi. 
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Moroccain  merchants  who  visited  Paris  at  that  time.  This  name  is  given  to  them 
by  the  Bambara,  who  call  their  country  Marka-kanne  or  kanda,  and  are  greatly 
intermixed  with  them.  The  Follin  hereabouts  also  formerly  had  great  power,  and 
have  become  famous  under  the  name  Kowar. 

The  Aswanek,  Swinlnki,  S^  or  Wakor^  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  once  formed  the  principal  stock  in  the  vast  and  glorious  empire  of 
Ghanata,  the  ruling  class  not  improbably  belonging  to  the  PuUo  stock,  the  Leuk«- 
thiopes,  who  were  settled  in  this  very  region  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  till  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  nearly-related  tribe  of  the  Mandingoes  or  Jifli,  who,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Ghanata,  founded  a  new  empire,  extending  its  influence 
over  the  whole  middle  course  of  the  great  river.  This  new  empire  was  called 
"Melle,"  from  melle,  a  word  meaning  "free,"  "noble,"  os  the  dominating  tribe 
of  the  Mandingoes  called  themselves,  in  opposition  to  their  oppressed  brethren,  the 
Aswanek,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free,  roving  portion  of  the  Berbers  from 
ancient  times  seem  to  have  called  themselves  Mazigh,  Imdshagh,  in  opposition  to 
the  degraded  settlers  in  the  towns.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  empire  of  Melle, 
which  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the  Songhay,  were  extinguished,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Miilay  Ism'afl,  when  the  Arabs  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  B^bara  on  the  other,  began  to  take  the  lead  in  those  quarters,  while  the 
FiObe  or  Fulldn  appeared  in  the  background. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  extinction  of  this  last  remnant  of  the  empire  of  Melle  is 
not  without  interest  in  the  modem  history  of  the  western  part  of  Central  Africa. 
For  a  civil  war  having  arisen  between  the  royal  princes  Di£bo  and  Sagdne,  sons  of 
Ferdngh  Mahmifd,  the  late  king  or  ruler  of  Melle  (the  title  "Ferdngh,"  instead  of 
the  more  exalted  one  of  Mansa,  showing  his  reduced  state  of  rank),  all  the  most 
powerful  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  continent  took  part  in  the  quarrel :  one  faction 
being  formed  by  the  Bambara,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  won  Sdgo  from  their 
masters  and  near  relations  the  Mandingoes,  the  Welad  Maziflc,  the  noblest  portion 
of  the  Welad  Mebirck,  and  the  A'hel  SembcSru — that  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the 
Fullan,  who  meanwhile  had  settled  in  these  quarters ;  while  the  opposite  party  con- 
sisted of  the  Ruma,  or  £rm^  the  Moroccain  conquerors  of  Songhay,  who  had  set- 
tled down  in  certainplaccs  of  that  vast  empire,  and  intermarried  with  the  natives ; 
the  Zendgha ;  the  Wela'd  'Aliish,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mentioned  above ;  and  the 
A'hel  Masa,  or  Sdro,  a  section  of  the  Wikord  In  this  struggle  the  capital  of 
Melle  was  destroyed ;  and  while  the  people  of  Bftmbara  took  possession  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  its  dominions,  the  Welad  Mebarek,  with  their  friends  the 
Welad  Mazt(k,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  its  northeastern  districts.  For  Hen- 
nifn,  the  son  of  B<5hedel,  son  of  Mebarek,  who  had  led  this  tribe  in  the  sanguinary 
and  long-lasting  war,  received  from  the  hands  of  Miflay  Ism'afl,  the  energetic  em- 
peror of  the  Gharb,  as  a  sort  of  feudal  dominion,  the  lordship  of  JBiighena ;  and  his 
successors  have  at  least  partly  retained  it  up  to  this  day.  I  here  give  a  list  of  these 
chiefs,  adding  the  length  of  their  reigns,  wherever  I  was  able  to  make  it  out : 

'Omir  (A'mmer)  Weled  Henniin,  a  powerful  chief,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
the  ruling  tribe,  which,  after  him,  is  called  Weldd  'OmlU*  (A'mmer),  a  name  cor- 
rupted by  Park  into  Lifdamar. 

Al£  Weled  *Omii  ruled  almost  forty  years ;  was  visited  by  Park  shortly  before 
his  death. 

'Omii  Weled  'Alf,  ruled  about  thirteen  years. 

Mohammed  Weled  'Omdr  was  chief  about  the  same  number  of  years. 

'Alf  Weled  Mohammed  was  chief  seven  years. 

Hennifn  Weled  Mohammed  murdered  his  brother  'AM,  but  was  chief  only  four 
months,  being  mnrdered  in  his  turn  by 

Mukht^,  a  near  relative  of  his,  who  was  chief  for  about  twelve  years. 

Babiine  succeeded  him.  Between  this  chief  and  H^med  Weled  'AM  e*  Sheikh 
Weled  Henntfn  Weled  Bdhedel,  there  arose  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  seven  years, 
devastating  all  B^ghena,  and  weakening  especially  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  Hamed  died,  Babilne,  who  altogether  ruled  about  nine  years, 
surviving  him  by  one  year.     He  was  succeeded  by 

'A]£  Weled  el  Mukhtir,  the  present  chief  of  the  Welid  Mcb^brek,  who  in  1853 
had  ruled  two  years. 

As  for  the  Fullan,  or  Fiflbe,  they  had  become  very  numerous  in  Biighena,  and 
were  in  possession  of  several  ksrfr,  principally  Di^nf,  Jibdnfo,  Eemefiydmo,  Nara, 
Kebda,  Barrdu,  and  Gunlnge,  tiU  they  were  driven  out  of  these  places  by  'QiMur 
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Weled  Hennif  n,  when  most  of  the  ksiir  remained  deserted.  But  the  policy  of  the 
Fullan  of  B^hena  became  entirely  changed  when  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  led  on  by  the  fanatical  and  energetic  chieftain  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Jih^d  in  the  year  1821.  Jealous  of.  their  political  inde- 
pendence, which  thus  became  threatened,  they  then  joined  the  Arabs  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  new  empire  of  Hamda-Allahi,  and  supported  them.  Nevertheless, 
favored  as  he  was  by  the  civil  war  among  the  latter,  the  chief  Alimedu,  son  of 
Mohammed  Lebbo,  made  considerable  progress  in  Baghena,  which  was  not  arrest- 
ed until  recently.  At  present  Sumbiinne,  son  of  Bil-Bakr,  the  present  em£r  of  the 
Fullan  in  Blighena,  has  built  a  new  ksar,  the  place  El  Imbedfye  mentioned  above, 
situated  a  few  miles  east  from  Lombo  Tendi,  and  to  the  north  of  another  ksar  call- 
ed Guninge.  There  is  also  a  Pullo^mfr  in  B^hena,  of  the  name  Alni  El  H^ji 
Ibrahima,  who  seems  to  enjoy  considerable  authority. 

As  for  the  Asw^nek  of  Baghena,  who,  as  will  have  been  gleaned  already  from 
the  itineraries,  are  masters  of  many  ksilr,  their  present  policy  is  said  to  consist  in 
keeping  prudently  in  the  background,  and  economizing  their  strength  for  some 
great  exertion  in  favor  of  their  own  independence.  I  here  insert  a  list  of  the  sev- 
eral sections  into  which  the  Asw^nek  are  divided,  as  far  as  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  them : 

The  Kom^ten,  in  Sans^ndi  or  Sanslinni,  which  originally  was  an  Aswanek  town. 

The  Slse,  not  unlikely  related  with  the  StCsu, 

The  Sasa. 

The  Konne. 

The  Berta. 

The  Berre. 

The  Difkkera  or  Dtfkerdt. 

The  SilUwa  or  SiUat. 

The  K^or^t,  a  very  remarkable  tribe,  distinguished  by  a  lighter  hue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  even  by  a  peculiar  idiom,  while  in  other  respects,  especially  by 
the  three  cuts  which  they  make  along  both  cheeks,  they  approach  closer  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Bdmbara  and  Aliel  M^a. 

The  Kilnnatit. 

The  Jawardt,  speaking  nothing  but  the  pure  Aswanek  language,  and  divided  into 
the  two  sections  of  the  WeUd  Dabo  and  the  SwiCgi,  the  latter  especially  being  very 
numerous  and  warlike. 

The  Fofandt. 

The  D^risdt. 

The  chief  of  the  Aswanek  in  Biighena  is  Milsa,  son  of  Ben^dik,  who  resides  in 
Ershan,  at  no  great  distance  W.  from  BisiEga. 

Related  to  the  Aswdnek  are  also  the  Siro,  whose  seats  are  one  day  S.  from  Jinni, 
and  who,  together  with  the  Bambara,  fight  against  the  Fiilbe.  Their  former  chief 
was  Chong  Weled  Milsa. 

The  hostilities  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Niger  or  Dhiifliba  as  a  whole,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  FiObe  of  Hamda-All^hi  on 
the  other,  exercise  their  influence  also  upon  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
Arabs  of  B^hena  and  the  Biimbara,  which  therefore  at  present  can  not  but  be  a 
friendly  one. 

On  the  whole,  the  country  of  B^hena,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropeans, is  not  less  capable  of  fixed  settlements  than  it  is  fit  for  reh^la  life,  or  no- 
madic wandering,  although  it  is  not  suited  for  the  cameL  Besides  cultivation 
of  dukhn,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  bishen  or  h^ni,  and  dhurra  or  s^ba,  wild  rice  is 
procured  from  the  numerous  swamps  formed  in  the  rainy  season,  as  is  also  the  case 
m  the  whole  of  El  Hddh.  The  trees  most  common  in  B^hena  are  the  t^dum  or 
baobab,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts,  the  roma  or  hyene,  the  chfgfit,  the  bafer^- 
wa,  and  the  ailmal ;  of  the  date-tree  I  have  spoken  above. 

Z.  Route  from  Kasambdra  to  Tishit  or  Sh4tik,from  the  irfotmaiion  ofElImdni,  a  na- 
tive of  the  latter  place. 

1st  dav.  Mabrtfk,  a  large  well  or  hasi. 

6th.  Ajwdr,  a  large  and  much-frequented  well,  distant  a  long  day's  journey  W. 
from  the  celebrated  well  "  Bfr  Nwil."  As  far  as  Ajw^r  the  direction  is  almost  N., 
but  here  it  becomes  N.W. 

10th.  Ag^r\jft,  in  former  times  nothing  but  a  well,  but  in  the  year  1850,  owing 
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to  a  civil  war  having  broken  out  in  Tishft,  one  section  of  the  Welad  Bille  left  their 
home  and  settled  near  this  well,  where  they  built  a  small  ksar  or  village.  Here  the 
direction  of  the  road  changes  to  the  W. 

11th.  Tishit,  or,  as  the  place  is  called  by  its  original  inhabitants,  Sh^tu.  These 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Tishit  are  the  Mksina^  a  section  of  the  Aswanek  or  Az^r, 
consisting  of  two  divisions,  one  of  darker  and  the  other  of  lighter  color.  These  Ma- 
sina  are  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Masina  or  Masin,  whose  centre  was  the  isl- 
and or  rifde  formed  by  the  Mayo  Ball^o  and  the  Mayo  Ranndo,  with  Ten^ngu  as 
its  chief  place.  It  is  still  an  important  market-place.  Tishit  is  said  by  the  Arabs 
to  have  been  founded  by  ' Abd  el  Milmen,  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  Uejra ;  but 
that  means  only  that  about  the  period  indicated  the  Berbers  took  possession  of  the 
town,  the  original  name  of  which  they  thus  changed  into  Tishit  At  present  there 
live  in  the  town,  intermixed  with  the  Masina,  the  Welad  Bille,  who  about  two  cen- 
turies ago  formed  an  extremely  rich  and  powerful  tribe,  but  part  of  whom,  as  stated 
before,  have  at  present  emigrated.  The  consequence  is  that  the  town  has  decayed 
greatly,  and  seems  scarcely  to  contain  at  present  more  than  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  WeWd  Bille,  there  live  also  in  Tishit  a  certain  number  of  Znwaye  or 
Tolba,  especially  the  A'hel  Hindi  Nislim. 

Tishit  lies  not  far  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Kddia,  which  encircles  El  Hodh, 
and  there  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it  a  sebkha  where  an  inferior  kind  of  salt  is 
obtained.  The  only  produce  of  the  place  are  dates  of  various  quality,  the  names  of 
which  are  as  follows  :  Bifeebiirk,  B^rmaktH,  D^rmasiiggin,  Bataye,  Mandinga,  G^ti, 
Habbes,  Getfaf,  Daram,  Birker^wi,  Zengit,  Tamaraniye.  All  other  articles  of  food 
are  brought  from  Nyami,  which  forms  the  great  market-place  of  Tishit  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

There  is  another  more  westerly  road  leading  from  Easamb^a  to  Tishit,  and 
reaching  on  the  4th  day  the  well  called  "Bir  Fog,"  or  perhaps  "fok,"  meaning 
*'  the  upper  well ;"  on  the  8th,  another  well  or  hasi  called  '*  A'jwe,"  and  bringing 
the  traveler  to  Tishit  on  the  10th  before  noon. 

A  A.  List  of  stations  between  Tishit  and  Waldtcu 

1  short  march,  A'gerijit,  the  well  where  the  road  from  Kasambara  joins.  1  short 
march,  Tuw^jinit.  1  long  march,  Bottat  el  abds.  1  short  march,  A>at^.  1 
short  march,  'Imod  eUn,  hills  or  columps  of  sand,  one  of  them  called  'Amad  el  Abi- 
adh.  This  station  is  very  important,  as  it  is  the  point  where  the  direct  road  from 
Wadiin  to  Walita  joins  this  track.  See  lower  down,  i  day,  Bt£-mehaye.  1  day, 
I'ghelad  Timasora.  i  day,  Shebbi,  "m'aden  sheb  abiadh,"  mines  of  white  alum. 
1  long  day,  Ojif.  1  day,  Tagoraret.  i  day.  El  'Aydn  Khanforeten  Aisa.  1  day, 
Widi  Niti,  with  wells  (hasian)  and  igheliid.     1  day,  WaUta. 

BB.  JRoute/rom  Tishit  to  Bot-hadiye. 

3d  day.  Tyggebo,  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Teghdaust,  a  very  remark- 
able tribe,  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  farther  on,  and  by  the  T^jak^nt.  The  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  district  called  Erkiz,  perhaps  identical  with  what  others  call 
Taskast.  About  ten  miles  west  from  Tyggebo  there  is  an  ancient  place  called  Nya- 
d^h,  inhabited  likewise  by  the  Teghdaust. 

4th.  Ergdbe,  or  rather  a  resting-place  in  the  hilly  district  called  by  that  name. 
In  another  part  of  this  hilly  tract,  on  the  frontier  of  Afdlle,  a  party  of  Znwaye  have 
recently  built  a  ksar  or  small  town  of  the  name  of  Mak^met. 

6th.  E'nwas^r,  a  shallow  well  or  hasi. 

10th.  Btl-both^,  a  well  or  hasi,  evidently  near  a  both^  or  swampy  depression. 
Between  E'nwas^r  and  this  place  there  are  other  watering-places,  but  informant 
has  forgotten  their  names. 

11th.  Jdk,  a  well  or  hasi. 

14th.  Limddu,  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Medr^mberin,  a  tribe  of  the 
Eunta. 

16th.  Jigge,  a  valley  with  plenty  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

17th.  El  Mai,  a  small  island  in  a  lake  of  firesh  water,  and  not  even  drying  up 
during  the  dry  season. 

19th.  Erii  el  &far,  a  creek  of  the  bahr  Filta  or  Senegal,  so  called  by  the  Arabs. 

21st.  Bir  el  Gh^la,  a  well. 

22d.  Testaye,  a  well. 

23d.  Both^iye  or  £1  Bot-hiE,  as  Fort  St.  Joseph  seems  to  be  called  by  the  Arabs. 
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CC.  Stations  on  the  route  from  Waddn  to  TxshiU 

6  days,  Bii-Sef!tje.  i  day,  Khat  el  Moina  or  ShwAh.  1  day,  LoMr.  1  long, 
Tin-t^t  or  Ghal^  e*  dil  1  day,  Fellsh  el  milha.  1  day,  Eitib.  1  day,  El  Badi- 
y^t.  1  day,  El  Jenidiyiit.  1  day,  Ganeb,  a  well  or  basi,  with  date  palms.  1  day, 
DikU  ghlUeb.  1  day,  TisUt.  From  Wad^n  to  the  sebkha  I'jil,  a  salt  basin  at  the 
foot  of  a  considerable  mountain,  is  ten  days'  journey  with  laden  camels,  and  seven 
with  unladen  ones  going  at  a  swift  rate.  '  1  day,  Tagtflift,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley,  i  day,  U'm  el  b^h.  2  days,  Anshfsh,  in  the  district  called  Maght^, 
consisting  of  high  sandv  downs,  i  day,  Bot-ha  el  have.  1^  day.  El  Argfye,  the 
nearest  well  to  the  salt  lake.     One  day  S.  from  the  sebkha  is  the  high  mount  I'jiL 

DD.  Statums  on  the  route  between  Waddn  and  Waldta, 

8^  days,  Warttn.  1  short,  T^sserat-if-Lihiat.  1  long,  Tenmakaririt.  l\  day, 
Ijtlfa,  all  sandy  downs,  li  day,  Akdratin  e*  shot  and  Akilratin  el  had.  1  day,  El 
Mehimer.  i  day,  El  Ksar-raw^t.  1  day,  Engdwel.  1  day,  Agamfyirt.  1  day, 
Imddhelan;  here  this  route  joins  the  former  one.  1  day,  Bif-mehllye.  1  short,, 
Beg^re,  a  dhaye.  i  day,  Shebbi.  i  day,  Keddamu.  i  day,  War^h.  1  short.  El 
Atilt  (El  Ethelet?)  ser^ye.  1  short,  Rek  E'rdhedhfr.  1  long.  El  OgtTdh  el  him- 
mil.  1  day,  Bodh  el  hamra.  1  day,  £1  Felish.  1  day,  £1  DerrtCmbekit.  i  day, 
WaUta. 

EE.  Stations  between  Waddn  and  El  Khat,  by  a  dradtout  route, 

1  short  dav,  Tamlshirt,  a  hasi  with  date-trees;  **t«nil"  means  vale.  1  day, 
A'henlr.  4  oays,  A'wakan;  this  part  of  the  road  passes  through  a  desert  tract 
without  wells,  called  Tiyarit  Idiw  el  Hdj.  1  day,  Sharanfye.  1  day,  Hasi  el 
harka.  1  day,  Itflen,  a  mound.  1  day,  El  Ehat,  having  passed  the  heat  in  Bif- 
Seffye.  El  Khat  is  a  rich  valley,  which  I  shall  say  more  about  in  the  general  ac- 
count of  El  Hddh,  and  a  very  important  locality  where  most  of  the  routes  traversing 
this  region  join.  A  Vakan,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  following  itinerary,  is  thus 
tolerably  well  determined. 

FF.  From  Waddn  to  Rashid,  by  way  of  El  Khat* 

1  day,  Boj,  a  well.  1  day,  Shingit,  an  ancient  town,  which  has  become  very 
famous  in  the  whole  of  the  East  on  account  of  its  having  given  its  name  to  all  the 
Arabs  of  the  West.  The  reason  of  this  b  said  to  be  that  a  distinguished  man,  a 
native  of  this  place,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e*  Rahman,  visited  the  court  of  Hanin  e' 
R^hid.  I  shall  say  more  about  this  place  farther  on.  1  day,  encamp  beyond  the 
A^Lcla  without  a  well.  1  day,  Haw^hi.  '  1  day,  Aw^gar  (identical  with  Aba- 
kan ?),  with  a  hasi  at  the  foot  of  the  kddia,  leaving  the  small  town  of  A'tar  east- 
ward. 1  day,  T^enus  and  El  Khdsa.  1  day,  El  Sharanfye,  a  hasi  or  well  belong- 
ing to  the  Welid  el  Wlifi,  and  still  forming  part  of  A'der^r  e'  temar.  1  day.  El 
Khat  Smir^,  a  tract  with  many  wells,  but,  as  it  seems,  on  high  ground,  from  whence 
Tejfgja,  Ksar  el  Barka,  Rashid,  and  even  Tisfgi  may  be  seen.  1  day,  Taginet  el 
b^dha.     1  day,  Rashid.  , 

60.  From  A'tar  to  T^igja  or  Raahid, 

N.B. — A'tar  is  two  days  E.  of  Shingit  and  Ojiift,  another  ksar  or  village  which  is 
two  days  S.E.  of  Shingit,  and  one  day  S.S.W.  of  A'tar.  (These  data  I  had  not 
made  use  of  in  my  map. ) 

1  day,  Tozardtin,  with  a  well  or  hasi.  1  short,  Zeribe,  a  dhaye  or  pond.  I  day, 
A'lfs,  difficult  march,  high  kddia.  1  day,  a  locality  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  Shingit.  8  days  through  the  Aliela,  without  a  well ;  then  reach  Kider  WiCmu^ 
a  well  three  davs  from  Shingit.  1  day,  A'wakan,  the  above-mentioned  well.  1 
day,  Hasi  il  harka.  1  day,  ShwAh,  or  Khat  el  Moina,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Khat  1  day,  El  Laye,  a  well,  i  day,  TaniCshight.  1  short,  Atw^  and  Aw^n 
Tisba.  1  day,  ^'  Nwalik  Warzdk.  i  da^,  either  Tejigja  or  Rashid,  two  villages 
in  Taginet,  the  distance  of  both  places  being  the  same.  Tejigja  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable renown. 

*  N.B.~Thli  ittnenry  wis  not  made  om  of  for  the  m^  of  the  western  part  of  the  deMrt  which  I 
aent  home  from  Timbuktu. 

Vol.  in.— Y  y 
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HH.  From  Teji'gja  to  Jd/ena  or  JdfvnL 

2  days,  Weddn,  with  a  large  dhaje  or  pond.  1  short,  Adfrg  el  Mejiij.  1  day, 
Dhil  el  Rodfye,  passing  by  Baifdad.  1  day,  £*  Nugga.  \  day,  Korkol,  a  k<5dia  or 
hill  at  the  frontier  of  Tezizzay,  between  Aiik^r  and  El  Kddia.  \  day,  G^bmgtlt.  1 
short,  Agifrsh  Gasamn.  1  day,  Gund^ge  nwam^en  (wan  mellen  ?)  two  mountains 
with  hasiin.  4  day,  Kifa,  a  well  or  hasi.  1  day,  U'm  el  A^Lhseb,  a  dhaye  or  ta- 
murt,  surrounded  by  baobab-trees.  1  day,  Samba-sandiggi,  a  well,  with  plenty  of 
Bgillem  (the  diim  bush)  and  deldb  palms.  1  day,  Isfl,  a  dhaye.  1  day,  G^r-aflah, 
a  large  dhaye.  The  district  As^a  is  south  from  here.  1  day,  Erish.  1  day.  El- 
gflte  el  Khaddra,  a  large  dhaye  or  pond  full  of  fish.  1  day,  encamp  in  the  open 
country.  1  day,  J^ena  or  Juunil,  or  rather  Giighi  or  GUri,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  which  is  four  or  five  days  south  of  BowlUr  or  *Akenit,  a  well  in  Mesfla. 

II.  BouUjrom  Ksar  el  Barka^Bu-UUmiU 

Ksar  el  Barka  is  one  short  dav  southwest  from  Rashfd. 

1st  day,  G^bu,  a  tamurt  or  dhaye  where  s^ba  or  dhurra  and  wheat  are  cultivated 
by  the  Welad  Sfdi  Haiballa,  who  usually  encamp  here.  2d,  Tis£gi,  a  short  well  at 
the  foot  of  a  kddia,  from  whence  the  passes  crossing  the  range  of  sand-hilb  toward 
the  south  are  seen.  Sd,  El  Jiiwelat  e'  Tw^ma,  two  of  these  passes,  either  of  which 
you  may  choose.  4th,  U'm  e'  ddr,  a  hasi  or  well  belonging  to  the  district  Agan.* 
6th,  El  'Afnf,  a  hasi  or  welL  6th,  Titirikt  or  A'sabay,  a  well  about  thirty-five  fath- 
oms in  depth,  and  the  most  eastern  of  '*  £1  Al>iiir,"  or  the  deep  wells,  which  have 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  district  called  **  El  A'biiU'." 

Besides  the  wells  here  mentioned,  the  most  famous  wells  of  "  El  A'biiU'"  are  the 
following,  all  lying  west  of  Aftdt:  A'r-^ddeke,  Bif-Telehfye,  R^zellUi,  Bir  el  Barka, 
Dukhn,  Bil-Twerfge,  Yare,  Btf-Tumbiiski.  Farther  to  the  northwest  from  Aftdt, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days  north  from  Bif-Twerfge,  is  a  famous  well 
called  Bil-telimit,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  well  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned hereafter.     In  the  district  of  Aftdt  there  are  only  shallow  wells. 

7th,  El  Wastha,  a  deep  well  dug  in  stony  ground.  8th,  Twersdt,  a  group  of 
shallow  wells.  9th,  a  well,  being  the  property  of  a  man  called  E*  6heikh  el  Kwhi, 
with  an  encampment  of  the  Ij^jebd.  10th,  Tin-dammer  Ab^  a  welL  11th,  Bd- 
t^imit,  a  large  well  or  hasi  near  the  camping-grounds  of  the  Br^kena,  much  fre- 
quented. From  here  Bot-hadiye  is  said  to  be  only  one  day  and  a  half  distant.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  some  place  in  the  '*  lie  de  Morfil.*' 

EK.  Route  from  Ksar  el  Barka  to  Kahaide. 

2d  day,  T^igf,  the  locality  mentioned  above.  3d,  L^tfat^,  a  large  tamurt  or 
pond.  4th  (long),  Ag^yar,  a  well  or  hasi.  5th,  Gfrof,  a  hasi,  belonging,  like  the 
foregoing  one,  to  the  district  Aftdt  6th,  Ker^ni,  a  hasi.  7th,  El  WAd,  a  val- 
ley without  water.  8th,  El  A'rruwa,  a  hasi.  9th,  encamp  in  the  wilderness  with- 
out water.  10th,  Shemm^ma,  a  name  which  is  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict along  the  north  side  of  the  Senegal  You  arrive  at  the  river  opposite  two  vil- 
lages called  (by  the  Arabs)  Gilru  '1  hajar.  It  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gtfri  '1  haire  of  the  Fiflbe,  as  that  is  one  short  day  from  Bakel,  while  our  route  evi- 
dently follows  a  far  more  westerly  course,  even  west  of  the  one  which  I  am  about 
to  give. 

LL.  Eoute  from  Kahaide  to  ihefrofOier  of  Tagdnet,  direction  N.N,E.,  acoorSng  to  Edf 
rbrahimfrom  Kahaide. 

1st  day.  E'njekiidi,  or  Tisflit  T^eb  Mahmtfd,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of 
Arabs  called  coUectively  by  my  informant  Sh^ag£t  and  Limtifna. 

2d.  Monge,  a  village  of  the  Limtifna,  consisting  of  tents  made  of  camels'  hair. 

3d.  Moyet,  another  village  of  the  Limtifna,  or  rather  two  sections  of  this  once 
powerful  but  now  degraded  Berber  tribe,  the  Dagebtimbera  (this  is  probably  not  their 
proper  name),  and  the  Welid  e'  Shefilga. 

4th.  Basengiddi,'  a  village  inhabited  by  the  Limtifna,  the  Twab^r  (a  section  cf 
the  former),  El  Hejiy,  the  Rehila,  El  H^a,  and  the  Wel^  'Abd- Allah.  The,  coun- 
trj  rather  hiUy. 

Ob  my  MS.  map  I  placed  Agku  wrong,  giving  it  an  intennediate  podtioa  between  AIt6t  and 
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5th.  Wanja,  or  Jeniir,  as  voa  choose,  both  of  them  being  settlements  of  Arabs,  and 
close  to  each  other.  Here  live  the  Tagflt,  the  Idaw  el  Hassan,  the  Wel^  Biy^ri, 
and  the  J^jeba,  the  food  of  these  people  consisting  of  sour  milk,  dhurra,  and  fruits. 
From  this  spot  yon  obtain  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Tagiinet  and  As^ba. 

6th.  Marde,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  the  same  tribes  as  Wanja.  The 
country  is  hilly  and  rich  in  herbage,  the  mountains  or  vales  being  adorned  with 
plenty  of  trees. 

7th.  T^ri,  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  in  the  rainy  season,  while  during  the  dry  sea- 
son only  a  well  is  to  be  found  here.     The  country  rather  hilly. 

8th.  A'sherim,  a  settlement  of  different  tribes.  The  mountains  of  Tagdnet  seem 
to  be  quite  near. 

9th.  TisHit  Akerixer,  a  wiAi  in  a  mountainous  tract,  with  scattered  groups  of 
tents  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

lOth.  Dwenki,  a  mountain  with  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  at  its  foot,  but  only  in 
the  rainy  season ;  during  the  dry  season  only  a  well  is  found. 

11th.  Yogb&hi,  a  mountain  with  temporary  inhabitants.     Few  trees. 

12th.  Nufni,  a  mountain  pass,  **  the  entrance  or  gate  of  Tagtfnet,"  the  moimtuns 
being  very  high. 

From  Nufni  to  Kasr  el  Barka  is  a  march  of  two  days. 

MM.  BouUfrom  Bakel  to  the  frontier  ofTagdnet  by  way  o/Aadha,* 

1st  day.  Samba^rainji,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  and  situated 
in  a  level  tract  inclosed  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  river. 

2d.  Hasi  Weled  *Alf  B^ba,  a  well  lying  in  the  vale  or  depression  inclosed  between 
the  two  mountain  ranges  along  which  your  road  winds.  Kdmandd,  a  considerable 
Aswanek  village,  lies  on  a  more  easterly  road. 

3d.  Hasi  Shag^r,  another  well,  with  a  camp  of  Arabs  in  the  dry  season. 

4th.  Tektake,  as  the  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  Bii-tiimke,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Aswanek  and  Full^  or  Ftflbe,  the  population  consisting  chiefly  of  Aswinek. 
The  village  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains ;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and  a 
few  gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  for  although  there  is  no  running 
stream,  water  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  only  one  foot  under  ground,  and 
the  mountains,  or  "gid^'*  as  they  are  called  in  Aswanek,  are  full  of  trees.  The 
country  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Filta. 

5th.  Jibflli,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Jub^li,  a  village  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  at  times  inhabited,  at  others  deserted.  On  pur- 
suing your  road  you  cross  a  mountain  ridge,  and  then  wind  along  a  valley.  The 
mountains  contain  excellent  rock  for  grindstones,  shaped  in  quadrangular  forms, 
and  like  the  stone  found  in  the  mountains  near  Mekka. 

6th.  Bdnga,  an  Aswiinek  village  surrounded  by  steep  rocks ;  some  gardens  are 
cultivated. 

7th.  Moila,  an  Aswtoek  village.  The  road  keeps  always  in  the  mountainous 
tract. 

8th.  Samma,  an  Aswanek  village. 

9th.  Tattopiltti,  formerly  a  village,  but  at  present  deserted. 
.  10th.  Wdkurd,  as  it  is  called  by  the  FulMn,  or  Wold  by  the  natives,  a  large  place 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  irregular  vale,  the  rivulet  GalltOa  flowing  at  no  great 
distance  toward  the  W.  from  the  place. 

11th.  Babbu,  a  village  in  a  mountainous  tract. 

12th.  Kachukordne,  another  village. 

18th.  Gell^il. 

14th.  Gar^  Bafil,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  and  being  the  tempo- 
rary abode  of  different  wandering  tribes. 

15th.  Ftlmo-b^he,  another  settlement  of  that  kind. 

16th.  Fdmo-Uwel,  the  same. 

17th.  NebA,  a  place  of  the  same  nature ;  mountainous  tract  continues. 

18th.  A'wenet  A%  the  beginning  of  Tagiinet,  the  southeastern  comer  of  which 
is  here  henmied  in  by  the  mountains  of  As&a. 

Asiba,  according  to  this  informant,  is  a  broad  mountain  range,  diver^ng  as  a 
northern  branch  from  the  main  range,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  toward 
Bundu,  from  which  country  it  is  separated  by  the  river.  The  Fiflbe  call  this  mount- 
ainous tract  ^'Hairi-n-gar,'*  and  the  Aswtoek  call  it  Gid^. 
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NN.  Route /mm  Hamda-Alldhi,  the  present  capital  o/Mdnna,  to  Meshila,  and  thence  to 
Kahcdde,  according  to  Hdj  Tbrahim  ;  route  rather  wiftding^  and  to  he  controlled  by  other 
routes  which  I  have  already  given, 

lit  day.  KanDA  (see  aboYe),  a  small  town,  but  an  important  market-place,  situ- 
ated originally  on  the  western  bank  of  the  MiCyo  ball^  on  an  island  in  the  Dhiii- 
Uba,  inclosed  by  the  Miyo  ball^  **  the  blue  river,"  and  the  Miiyo  dhanndo,  or  '*  the 
white  river,"  but  at  present  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 'Mayo  ball^.  What 
is  very  remarkable,  it  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Songhay.  A  short  march  of  three 
hours. 

2d.  Nrfkuma,  a  place  or  district  situated  on  the  island,  or  '*  nide,"  inclosed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  river.  Here  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  resided  Mohammed 
Lebbo.    There  seem  to  be  several  hamlets,  one  of  which  is  called  S^bbera. 

8d.  Tummay,  still  on  the  island  or  nide. 

4th.  Siire-dina,  a  large  place,  and  evidently  one  of  the  first  towns  converted  to 
IsllUn  in  these  regions,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Miyo  dhann^  which 

?on  cross  here,  at  half  a  day's  distance  E.N.E.  of  the  ancient  town  ZlSgha  or  Jaka. 
nhabitants  Songhay. 

5th.  Tdgord,  a  group  of  villages  or  hamlets,  inhabited  by  the  FnlUn  conquerors. 
In  Tdgord  the  road  divides,  one  branch  leading  N.E.  in  two  short  days  to  Ten^gu, 
the  original  capital  of  MlUina,  passing  by  Tnmiira,  a  large  district  inhabited  by 
Fiilbe.^ 

6th.  Somdgirf,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  BlUnbara  of  the  country. 

7th.  Digglserd,  an  important  Biimbara  town  at  some  miles  distance  S.W.  from 
Ten^ngu,  the  road  leading  to  which  place,  and  from  thence  to  Tii-salime,  whither 
a  person  may  also  proceed  from  Diggiser^  (see  above),  informant  has  left  on  his 
right.     Country  open,  adorned  with  ztzyphus, 

8th.  Fetokole,  a  small  place.  The  country  rich  in  trees,  the  principal  produce 
consisting  in  rice  and  cotton. 

9th.  Kare,  a  B^mbara  town,  governed  bv  an  ofScer  of  the  name  of  Biigonf.  The 
country  hereabout  rich  in  cattle  and  camels,  but  the  wells  are  said  to  have  an  enor- 
mous depth,  according  to  informant,  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms.  Cotton  strips  are 
the  standard  currency  of  the  market. 

14th.  Sdkold,  a  town  inhabited  by  Bl^mbara  people,  but  belonging  to  Masina. 
Between  the  two  stations  you  traverse  for  five  days  an  open  country  inhabited  hj 
Arab  tribes,  as  the  Wel^  S'afd,  the  Wel^  'Alilsh,  and  the  Geligema,  and  rich  in 
elephants,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes,  abundance  of  water  being  found  in  stagnant  pools. 
On  the  second  day  of  this  march  you  leave  the  town  of  Kfila  on  your  left. 

19th.  Al^iso  or  AUtesa,  a  place  belonging  to  B^ghena,  and  inhabited  by  the  We- 
\iA  'Onuibi.  The  country  which  you  traverse  is  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  is 
the  abode  of  the  Nim^di,  a  wild  set  of  people,  who  are  stated  by  my  informant  to 
possess  nothing  but  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt  the  large  antelope  called  *'bakr  el 
wihesh"  by  the  Arabs.  (The  name  '*Nim^i"  is  probably  not  the  real  name  of 
these  people.)    You  sleep  four  nights  in  the  open  country. 

22d.  Kabifde,  a  well  with  temporary  settlers.  Pass  two  nights  in  the  open  coun- 
try without  a  dwelling. 

26th.  Mii-siweli,  a  considerable  place  of  B^hena.  Yon  pass  on  your  march  sev- 
eral other  places,  the  names  of  which  informant  does  not  remember. 

27th.  Drfgunf,  a  middle-sized  town. 

28th.  Debiunpa,  a  large  town  of  Bighena.    All  the  houses  are  built  of  day. 

29th.  Tordngu,  another  place  of  importance. 

80th.  Tfndi,  a  small  town  about  seven  days  N.W.  from  Kolf,  another  town  of  B^ 
ghena.    Tfndi  is  inhabited  by  Aswl^nek  or  SwanfnkL 

81st.  Khat  e*  dem,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Wel^  Mohammed,  the  Funti,  apd  the  Heniin,  with  the  Sheikh  Mohammed 
F^hel,  son  of  the  protector  Mukhtir.  All  the  dwelUngs  consist  of  tents  of  camels' 
hair.     Khat  e'  dem  forms  the  beginning  of  the  district  called  EU  Hddh. 

88d.  Tokko,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  round  which  there  is  an  encampment 
of  Arabs. 

d5th.  Deris,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  **  White  Arabs,"  as  my  informant  calls  theoL 
Many  tribes  are  wandering  hereabout ;  but  almost  all  the  towns  are  at  present  in 

*  An  hiteresting  aoooont  of  thli  diiMct  ia  giren  in  Hodgson*!  **  Notes  on  Nccth  Aftica,**  p.  70, 
ttom  the  infonnauon  of  a  lUve  in  the  United  Btatee. 
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the  hands  of  the  Fiflbe  or  Fnllto.  ITam^  the  small  town  mentioned  above  as  hay- 
ing been  built  by  the  Shnrfa,  is  three  days  £.  a  little  N.  from  Deris. 

37th.  Nwal,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  Arabs. 

42d.  Tadirt,  a  well  with  tents  of  the  same. 

47th.  libe,  a  well  of  the  same  character. 

50th.  Mesila,  a  spring  of  running  water  at  the  foot  of  the  kddia  which  surronnds 
El  H<5dh.    The  water  of  Mesfla  is  said  to  run  toward  the  south. 

N.B.-^It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  laying  down  this  route  that  my  informant,  a 
Pifllo,  wished  to  avoid  the  seata  of  the  WeUd  Meb^k,  and  therefore  followed  in 
his  generally  northerly  direction  a  very  roundabout  way. 

56th.  Afillle,  or  rather  an  open  Arab  village  in  the  district  so  named,  the  mount- 
ainous country  having  been  entered  on  the  fifty-second  day.  Afiflle  borders  on 
Kaarta,  and  its  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  Bimbara,  but  the  northern  portion  is 
inhabited  by  the  following  Arab  tribes :  the  Fita,  the  Welid  e'  N&r,  the  Elkwdzi 
or  Lighw^  the  Askir,  the  Weh^  B<5de,  and  by  two  tribes  of  the  Zuwaye  or  Meri- 
betfn,  viz.,  the  Tenwaijid  and  the  I4ghel^.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  these  tribes 
are  settled  in  the  mountains,  while  others  live  in  the  plain  called  £1  Kh^nashfsh, 
rich  in  pasture-grounds,  between  which  and  the  mountains  there  is  a  small  town 
called  Tifgguba. 

59th.  Tififrgi,  a  well  with  Arab  settlers.    Country  mountainous. 

62d.  U'mmat  el  adh&n,  a  well.  The  last  three  days  no  water  is  found  along  the 
road,  while  in  general,  even  in  the  tract  intervening  between  two  stations  marked 
by  my  informant,  watering-places  are  occasionally  met  with. 

67th.  Kawiil,  a  lively  spring  of  water.     Country  mountainous. 

78d.  Tdgguba,  an  open  village  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  springs  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

76th.  Waya,  another  Arab  village. 

78th.  Meshfla,  called  by  my  informant  **r^  el  Fiita,*'  as  the  beginning  of  Fiita 
(at  least  in  former  times). 

I  now  give  the  route  from  Meshfla  to  Kahaide : 

1st  day.  Samoga,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  mountainous  district  As^ba. 

2d.  W^or^  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  but  subjected  to  Fiita  as  well  as  to 
the  Zen^ha  Arabs,  to  whom  thev  pay  tribute. 

3d.  GfdUIa,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswdnek,  and  dependent  upon  Wikor^.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  S  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which  a  brook  of  living  water 
rushes  down.  This  water-course  is  called  GaliCla,  like  the  village,  and  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fish.  ' 

4th.  D^  il  Eurb^n,  an  Arab  settlement  on  a  vridi,  with  running  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  said  to  flow  into  the  Senegal  Country  not  under  cul- 
tivation. 

5th.  Jnmlanfye,  another  dwelling-place  of  the  Zcndgha  on  the  same  wl^di. 

6th.  Wau  StoberUm,^a  high  mountain  ridge  extending  toward  Bundu. 

7th.^  Gilte,  another  locality  in  the  same  ridge.  The  country  not  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  only  temporarily  inhabited  after  the  rains. 

8th.  Tashdt,  a  w^  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.    No  cultivation. 

9th.  Bii- Amtid,  an  open  tract  of  conntiy,  th^  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle  of 
the  Fullan. 

10th.  Tara-mtQ,  a  locality  on  the  same  w^f.  The  country  full  of  the  large  spe- 
cies of  antelopes,  girafifes,  elephants,  and  buffaloes,  and  richly  dad  with  large  trees. 

11th.  ShilUyuJ,  the  same  widf  richly  adorned  with  trees.  The  country  nearly 
level,  only  broken  by  a  few  hills.    Abundance  of  cattle. 

12th.  Sugur^re,  a  Full^  village.    Country  hilly. 

18th.  BaUabifbi,  on  the  same  w^f.  The  countiy  hilly ;  nothing  but  pasture- 
grounds. 

14th.  Pfttang^,  another  settlement  of  Fulli^n  shepherds. 

15th.  Bogilchde,  a  place  of  the  same  description.  At  this  point  the  Gurgul  bfd- 
1^,  or  blade  Gurgul,  a  smidl  water-course  coming  from  the  N.£.  in  the  direction  of 
G^ifla,  joins  the  Gurgul  dhann^o,  running  from  Aker^re  in  Taginet,  the  two  form- 
ing henceforward  a  considerable  water-course,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season.  Ac- 
cording to  this  informant,  the  small  craft  from  Kahaide  can  navigate  this  creek,  but 
of  such  communication  the  French  accounts  of  the  Senegal  give  no  indication. 

16th.  Maktachifchi,  or,  as  the  spot  is  called  in  the  Fulfiilde  language,  Lumbfrde- 
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chiftinkiSbe,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  with  river-horses,  and  snrronnded  bj 
fine  pasture-gronnds.     A  section  of  the  Limtiina  are  said  to  cnkiyate  this  groond. 

17th.  Rak  Hilh^be,  the  plain  of  Hilh^be;  property  of  the  Br^ena. 

18th.  Kerfat,  the  fields  of  Kahaide. 

19th.  Kahaide,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  great  bead  of  the  Senegal  On  yoor  road  you 
pass  the  large  village  Jeri-lifmburf. 

I  will  here  add  a  list  of  the  chief  divisions  of  Fiita,  including  the  Wolof  country, 
snch  as  I'brahfm  communicated  them  to  me :  Lore,  Damga,  FerkS,  Nange-hdre,  the 
centre  of  Fata,  Tord,  Walbrek,  Kd^r,  U'l,  Niyin,  Bach^,  Kiminta,  Ballindifngu 
SiUo,  Joldf,  Kayor. 

00.  From  Meshila  to  Bakel.     Very  short  marches, 

1st  day.  Samba-sandiggi,  a  vridi  in  the  wiklemess,  with  Arab  settlers. 

2d.  Dawodl^  a  widf. 

dd.  Nakhdle,  seUlement  of  S£di  Makhmif  d,  of  the  Zen^gha. 

4th.  Dnndnminii ;  few  settlers. 

5th.  S€lef^  village  of  FtHbe. 

6th.  Tektaket,  all  along  the  valley  Mesfla  or  Meshfla,  which  rans  to  the  SenegaL 

7th.  Ydra,  village  or  town  of  Fillbe,  Aswiinek,  and  Arabs  dwelling  together. 

8th.  Abdlli,  a  hamlet  of  Arabs,  WeUd  Wdsi,  and  Fallen  Bnng^be,  nnder  the 
chiefs  'Omar  Weled  BiC-Sdfi.    Wadi  Mangol.    Few  moontalns. 

9th.  Sw^na,  a  hamlet  of  Fiilbe,  with  a  few  Arabs. 

10th.  NahlU;  one  day  K  of  the  town  ButtL 

11th.  B£yaj^,  a  small  hamlet  of  Fiilbe  Rungibe  and  Hel  Mddin  Alia. 

12th.  Tfshi,  small  hamlet. 

18th.  Melge,  large  village  inhabited  by  FiQbe  and  Hel  Modin  Alia. 

14th.  Village  of  Chermo-Makkam,  who  died  some  time  before,  when  his  son, 
Baidal  Chermo  succeeded  him. 

15th.  D^  Saltoie,  now  Asw^nek,  formerlv  Hel  Mddin  Alia. 

16th.  Kfdibfllo,  a  small  hamlet.     Asw^nek. 

17th.  Ndnechd.     AswiCnek. 

18th.  Waigflle,  a  middle-sized  place  of  Aswanek.  Country  level,  small  hills, 
many  trees,  especially  the  kuddi.     Always  along  the  valley  Mangol  or  Mesfla. 

19th.  Kiba,  large  place  of  Aswiinek,  on  the  point  where  the  Mesfla  joins  the 
Senegal. 

20th.  I^ni,  considerable  place  of  Aswdnek,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  yoo 
cross. 

21st  Kot^ra,  a  village  of  Aswanek  close  to  Senegal. 

e2d.  Gifchubel  (Giftubd  of  the  French),  the  point  where  the  Fal^^  joins  the  Sen- 
egal.    On  the  opposite  side  lies  Togiintnrd. 

2dd.  Ariindu,  a  village  of  Aswiinek,  having  crossed  the  Faldm€. 

24th.  Tifer^  on  the  Senegal. 

25th.  Golme,  Aswtoek  under  Bundu. 

26th.  Gun  '1  haire,  Aswanek. 

27th.  Bakel. 

Even  beyond  Bakel,  toward  Kahaide,  the  seats  of  the  Aswanek,  Cheddo,  or  Wa- 
kor^  extend  as  far  as  the  isolated  mountain  Waunde,  which  lies  on  the  N.E.  shore, 
and  that  is  evidently  the  reason  of  this  tract  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Senegal  being 
called  Gklngara  or  Wtfngara,  the  country  of  the  W^or€. 

N.B.— The  routes  from  Wadtfn  and  I'jil  to  Sitkiet  el  Hamrah,  of  which  I  hare 
collected  an  itinerary,  I  refrain  from  communicating,  as  they  have  been  in  some 
measure  superseded  by  Panet's  route.    (Bevue  Coloniale,  1851.) 
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APPENDIX   XL 

LIST  OP  THE  ARAB  OR  MOORISH  TRIBES  SCATTERED  OVER  THE  WESTERN  PART 
OF  THE  DESERT,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DISTRICTS  OR  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF 
THE  DESERT  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SETTLED. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era,  were  the  Berbers,  especially  the  Zenagha,  or  Seuhaja ;  but  these 
tribes,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  would  seem,  have  been  pushed  back 
and  partly  conquered  by  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  who 
either  intermingled  with  them  or  reduced  them  to  a  degraded  position.  Thus  there 
are  especially  four  classes  of  tribes :  the  free  warlike  tribes,  'Ardb,  or  Hardr ;  the 
Zuwaye,  or  peaceable  tribes ;  the  Khoddeman,  or  Lahme,  identical  in  the  southwest- 
em  quarter  with  the  Zenagha,  the  degraded  tribes ;  and  the  Hdrratfn,  or  the  mixed 
stock.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  Moorish  tribes  is  the  guffa,  or  full  tufk 
of  hair ;  that  of  the  Zent^ha  the  peculiar  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  called  gat^ 
ya,  as  they  cut  the  hair  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  crest  on 
thg  crown,  from  whence  a  single  tress  hangs  down  sometimes  to  their  very  feet,  or 
they  tie  the  ends  round  their  waist. 

The  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Moorish  tribes  is  Od^  ben  Hassan  ben  Aid],  of  the 
tribe  of  the  lUtafin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Egypt. 

I.    ARAB  TRIBES   IK  BAOUENA. 

The  Weldd  Mcb^rek  (sing.  Mebdrki),  divided  into  the  following  sections :  A'hel 
'Om^  Welad  'Alf,  A'hel  Henntfm  (e'  ShiiTkh). 

Fata,  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  Welad  Monifn,  Welad  Dokhanin,  • 
A'hel  fill  Sdf. 

Fiinti,  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  WeUd  Hammu  el  kohol,  A^el 
Hammu  el  biadh,  A'hel  Milmmu,  A'hel  Sfdi  Il>rahfm,  Welad  Zenighi,  A'hel  'Omilr 
Shem^ti. 

The  following  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them,  or  are,  as  it  is 
called,  their  lahme,  or  their  khdddem^n :  Idikbuk,  Ifoldden,  Aliel  'Abd  el  W^hed, 
El  H^rretf n  (no  proper  name),  El  Mehajeriyf n,  these  only  partly  degraded,  Yadlis ; 
WeUd  el  'Alfa,  Aliel  A'hmed  Henniln,  whose  khdddemdn  are  the  following  tribes : 
El  Bowasfl,  Welad  S^lem,  Basim,  I'shalan,  Welad  Bflle  (the  brethren  of  the  WeUd 
BfUe  in  Tishit,  formerly  Arabs,  that  is  to  say,  free  independent  Arabs,  but  at  pres- 
ent khoddeman,  paying  however  only  the  med^ye,  and  not  the  ker^^a).  El  'Abe- 
dit,  Aliel  Ud^a. 

Next  to  the  large  group  of  the  Wel^  Meblirek  are  the  Welad  Maziik,  liWng  in 
the  ksdr  together  with  the  Welad  'Omdr. 

Then  the  E'rmet^t  and  the  N^j ;  while  in  a  degraded  state  are  El  Sh^ahfn  and 
El  Hab^ha. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  a  particular  group  or  confederation  of  warlike  tribes 
called  "  El  Imgh^era,"  or  Meghafera,  and  consisting  of  the  Welid  el  'Alia,  Fata, 
Abed^t,  WeUd  Maxiik,  A1iel  e'  Zen^ghi,  A'hel  'Om^  Shem^ti. 

I  a.    ZnWATE,  OR   XEBABETIN,  IN  BAOHENA. 

The  Teghd^ust,  a  mixed  tribe,  but  considered  as  Arabs :  the  Eddsan,  (reUgcma, 
Idif  Bel^  in  Bt^hena  as  well  as  in  El  Hodh,  TafuhUet,  said  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Tafil^et. 

Gesima,  living  partly  in  B^hena  partly  in  El  Hodh,  and  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections :  Welad  Tileb,  Idiiw-'Esh,  Welad  'Abd  el  Melek,  T^nagft,  El  Arusfyfn 
(a  tribe  very  powerful  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  belonged  Shenin  el  Anlsi,  the 
famous  despot  of  Waliita  and  Tezifght),  E'  Nwazfr,  A'hel  TiUeb  Mohammed. 

Tenwaijfo,  who  collect  the  gum  and  bring  it  to  the  European  settlements,  sepa- 
rated into  the  following  divisions :  AQiel  Tintit,  Ij£j  Bilrke,  Aliel  B^^  Aliel 
Il)rah£m  e'  ShitCkh  (held  in  great  veneration). 

These  four  divisions  live  in  B^hena,  while  the  two  following  are  scattered  over 
the  district  called  Erg^be,  where  the  Tenwaijfo  are  very  numerous ;  Weliid  Del^ 
ma  intis  (oc),  WeUd  BU  Mohammed. 
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Zemarik,  separated  into  numerous  divisions :  WeUtd  Milsa,  El  Horsh,  El  "Rire- 
bdt,  Jcwaule,  El  Mekhainze,  Ard^  Wel^  Sh^u,  El  A'thamfn,  Welid  'Aleyit, 
A'hel  Dombi,  A'hel  'Abd  (these  the  Shijikh),  A'hel  e'  Sheg^r,  Welad  e'  Dhib,  E* 
Zemiirik  (properly  so  called),  very  numerous. 

Between  B^hena  and  Tagdnet  live  the  Welid  Lighwdzi,  the  relatives,  but  like- 
wise the  enemies  of  the  Welid  Mebiirek. 

n.   MOORISH  TBIBE8  IN  EL   HODH. 

£1  Hodh  is  a  large  and  extensive  district,  which  has  received  this  name,  "  the 
basin,"  from  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  its  being  surrounded  by  a  range  of  rocky  hills, 
**  El  Kddia,"  at  the  western  foot  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  lies  Walata,  and 
near  its  southern  foot  Tishit,  both  of  which  belong  to  El  Hodh.  The  N.E.  part  of 
thb  district,  which  some  centuries  ago  was  densely  covered  with  small  towns  and 
villages,  stretching  from  half  a  day  S.  from  Walata  to  a  distance  of  about  three 
days,  and  being  inclosed  on  the  W.  and  E.  by  **ellib"  or  light  sand-hills,  is  called 
A'rUc,  and  is  rich  in  wells,  among  which  the  following  are  the  best  known :  El  Ke- 
d£ye,  Unkrfsa,  Bif-il-gedilr,  Nejam,  AVe-tof^n,  El  Imbediyiit,  El  Mebdifya,  Bil- 
'Ash,  R^jat,  Teshimm^met,  Tekifti,  Nwaiyar,  Tanwallit,  and  not  far  from  it  Ardn- 
gis  el  tellfye  and  Ardngis  el  gibhye,  Tunbuske,  N.  from  the  large  well  Nwil,  men- 
tioned above.  El  Bedd'a  Ummi  e'  Dilggcman,  &c. 

From  A'rik,  S.W.  as  far  as  Mesfla,  extends  the  district  called  Ajaumera^  to  wMch 
belongs  the  famous  well  El  U'ggela,  called  **  surret  el  Hodh,"  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing af.  an  equal  distance,  viz.,  five  days,  from  Tishit,  WaUta,  Tagiinet,  and  B^he- 
na.  Besides  these,  some  of  the  most  famous  wells  of  this  district  are  Ajw^r,  almost 
at  its  northern  extremity,  Fdgis,  Bif-Derge,  Bfr  el  Haw^har,  Ajdsh,  Gunneu,  El 
Be'adh,  these  latter  near  Erg^.  The  N.  border  of  El  Hodh,  stretching  along  the 
base  of  the  k<5dia  between  Walitta  and  Tishit,  is  called  El  Batn.  There  are  besides 
several  districts  in  El  Hodh  called  Aukdr,  a  Berber  name  identical  with  Aliela, 
*  and  meaning  a  waterless  district  consisting  of  isolated  sand-hills.  One  Aukar,  per- 
haps that  meant  by  El  Bekrf  in  his  description  of  Ghanata,  lies  a  short  distance 
west  from  Walflta,  near  Tczif  ght ;  another  district  of  this  name  lies  between  Tishit 
and  Mesila,  to  the  north  of  Ajaiimera.  I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  set- 
tled in  El  Hodh. 

The  A'gelil,  in  several  sections,  viz. : 

Welad  A'hmed,  subdivided  into  the  following  divisions  or  'Mefkh^t :"  A'hel  Ti^ 
leb  Jiddu,  A'hel  Khalifa,  A'hel  A'hmed  e'  Tileb,  A'hel  TiUeb  Sidi  A'hmed,  Wed 
(«c)  Yebiii,  Weldd  Sidi  (El  Kdbetdt,  A'hel  Malifm,  A'hel  Jsm^'ail,  the  Soltana,  El 
A'mera). 

Welad  Mifsa,  subdivided  as  follows :  WeUd  H^*  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  Welad  Hdj  el 
Amin,  Welad  Mtisa,  properly  so  called. 

Welad  Melek,  subdivided :  A'hel  'Abd-AlUhi  Weled  T^eb  I'brahim,  A'hel  H^j 
A'hmedu,  A'hel  Boghidije. 

The  Welad  Mohanmied  of  Walita,  in  several  sections,  of  whom  a  great  part 
originates  from  Tishit,  while  the  sheikh  family  belongs  originally  to  the  Bidi&el. 
Their  present  chief  is  'Alf  Weled  Nawari  el  Kuntawi,  whose  mother  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Legis  :  A'hel  Tiki,  Welid  Legis  e'  Shiifkh,  Lemwalfsh, 
WeUd  e'  dhib,  Targflet,  Der^ela  (belonging  originally  to  the  Brikena),  WeliCd  el 
Mojifr,  Welid  el  horma,  Sekdkena,  A'hel  e'  TiXeh  Mustuf  (a  family  of  "toM"), 
I'de  Milsa,  Welad  Aili,  WeUd  Alii,  Welid  S^ie,  Liikarit. 

The  Welid  e'  Nisir,  very  powerftil,  and  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

Welid  'Abd  el  Kerim  Weled  Mohammed  el  IfcTatilk,  with  Bakr  Weled  Sen^be  as 
their  chief. 

WeUd  Mas'aild  Weled  M'atilk,  subdivided:  El  A'yas^t,  El  I'kemimera,  Berir- 
sha,  Gh^raber,  A'hel  Milsa  (the  Shiiikh,  with  the  powerful  chief 'Othm^n  el  Habib). 

Welad  Tahia  Weled  M*atifk. 

Welad  Mohammed  Weled  M'atiik. 

The  J'afera,  the  "jIm"  pronounced  like  the  French^  inj>bi<r. 

The  'Ataris,  here  and  in  B^hena. 

The  I'jnm^n,  divided  into  several  sections,  of  which  I  only  learned  the  names  of 
three :  I'jamto  el  'Arab,  I'jumdn  e'  tolbu,  A'hel  Mohammed. 

The  M^hediif,  not  independent,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  almost  pure  Berber  origin, 
and  a  section  of  the  Lhntiina,  being  most  probably  identical  with  the  Masiifa,  a 
Berber  tribe  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Arab  writers,  such  as  El  Bekri,  E'bn  Batif- 
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ta,  &c.,  as  settled  between  S{jflm^sa  and  Timbiikta.    They  are  dmded  into  several 
sections :  Lahmenn^,  Welad  Mahim,  Ujen^je,  and  others,  as  the  Weliid  Yo'aza. 
The  LfCghalhU,  a  considerable  tribe,  divided  into  five  khomais. 

nX.    MOORISH  TBIBEB  IN  TAOaKBT. 

Taginet  is  a  large  and  well-favored  district,  bordering  toward  the  E.  and  S.E. 
on  El  Hodh,  or  rather  the  kddia  encircling  and  forming  El  Hddh;  toward  the 
S.W.,  where  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  mountains,  bordering  on  Aftot,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Filta,  and  toward  the  W.  or  W.N.W.  separated  from 
A'denD*  by  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  to  each  other,  called  **e*  dhelda,"  or 
**the  ribs."  Taginet — evidently  a  Berber  name,  contrasting  as  a  correlative  with 
the  name  A^gan — is  divided  by  nature  into  two  distinct  regions,  viz.,  Tag^net  el  k4- 
hela,  or  Black  Taganet,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  consisting  of 
fertile  valleys,  full  of  palm-trees,  nebek,  &c.,  excellent  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  infested  by  numbers  of  lions  and  elephants,  while  it  is  fit  for  the  camel 
only  in  the  dry  season ;  and  Taganet  el  b^dha,  White  Taganet,  called  in  Az^riye, 
or  the  language  of  Tishft,  *^  Gdr  e'  kiflle,"  consisting  of  wHite  desert  sand,  with  ex- 
ceUent  food  for  the  camel,  and  with  plantations  of  palm-trees  in  a  few  favored  spots, 
which  contain  the  villages  or  ksdr. 

Of  these  there  are  three : 

Tejfgja,  four  days  W.N.W.  from  Tishft,  inhabited  by  the  Idiw  *AU  and  the 
GhaUi. 

Rashfd,  one  day  from  Tejigja,  W.N.W.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Kunta. 

Kasr  el  Barka,  the  most  considerable  of  the  three,  two  days  W.S.W.  from  Tejfg- 
ja,  and  three  days  from  the  mountain  pass  Nufni,  which  gives  access  to  it  by  way 
of  Aftdt,  likewise  inhabited  by  the  Kunta,  who  are  the  traveling  merchants  of  this 
part  of  the  desert,  and  supply  Shinghit  and  all  those  quarters. 

Besides  these  three  ksdr,  there  is,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  fVom  Tejfgja  and 
three  days  from  Tishft,  another  plantation  of  date-trees,  but  without  a  ksar,  called  M 
Gobbu  or  El  Kubba  from  the  sanctuary  of  a  Well  of  the  name  of  'Abd- Allah,  and 
belonging  to  the  Id^w  *AU. 

As  for  the  Arab  tribes  not  settled  in  the  ksifr,  but  wandering  about  in  Taginet, 
there  are  first  to  mention : 

The  Zen^gha,  or  Senl^ja,  or  Id^w-'A{sh,  a  mixed  Berber  tribe,  who  form  a  con- 
spicuous group  in  the  history  of  thb  part  of  Africa,  and  have  been  the  principal  act- 
ors also  in  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Ruma  or  ErnuL  They  are  at  pres- 
ent divided  into  several  sections,  all  called  after  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med 8h^n,  a  fanatic  man,  who  arose  among  this  tribe  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  usurped  the  chieftainship.  His  eldest  son,  Mohammed,  who  succeeded 
him,  left  at  his  death  the  office  of  chief  vacant,  when  there  arose  a  sanguinary  civil 
war  between  his  brother  Mukht^r,  whose  partisans  were  called  Sheratit,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Sw^d  A'hmed,  and  his  party,  who  were  called  AbakiQL,  from  the  red 
fruits  of  the  talha,  on  which  they  were  obliged  to  subsist.  The  latter,  having  at 
length  gained  the  upper  hand,  killed  all  his  uncles,  and  was  succeeded  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Bakr,  who  is  ruling  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  of  the  Shera- 
tft  is  E'  Rasdl  Weled  'Ah  Weled  Mohammed  Sh^n. 

Hel  'Om^  Weled  Mohammed  Sh^n,  the  Soltana  kabHa  of  the  Zen^gha,  subdi- 
vided as  follows :  Hel  'Al£  Bibi  Weled  'Om^;  Bii-Bakr  Weled  'Omir,  Rasifl  We- 
led 'Omir,  Hel  'AM  Weled  Mohammed  She'n,  A'hel  Sw^d  (this  is  the  strongest  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Zemigha),  Aliel  Resifl  Weled  Alimbugga,  Hel  Bakr  Weled 
Mohammed  Sh^n,  Aiiel  Besiil'Weled  Mohammed  Sh^n. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  the  sons  of  Mohammed  e'  Sghfr,  viz. :  Mohammed, 
Mukhtdr,  Bii-S^f,  'Alf,  Sfdi  el  Am{n,  Henniin,  who  have  given  their  names  to  va- 
rious sections  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Zen^ha.  In  consequence  of  their  intestine 
feuds,  however,  this  tribe  has  sunk  from  the  first  rank  which  they  occupied  among 
aU  the  Arab  tribes ;  for,  though  decidedly  of  Berber  origin,  they  are  yet  considered 
as  Arabs,  owing  to  the  tongue  which  they  now  speak. 

The  Kunta,  part  of  this  widely-scattered  tribe  distinguished  by  their  learning  and 
their  sanctity,  and  divided,  as  far  as  they  live  in  Ta^inet,  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: 

Welid  Brf-S^  (the  most  warlike  tribe  of  the  Kunta). 

Welid  Sidi  Bif-Bakr. 

WeUd  Sfdi  Haiballa  (properly  ^ab£b-Al]ihi),  sabdivided :  El  Nogiidh,  Wel^  el 
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Bafa,  E'rkab^,  these  latter  being  probably  the  tribe  fonnd,  according  to  Scott's 
statement,  not  far  from  the  N.  W.  shores  of  Lake  D^n,  and  who  can  not  be  the  E'r- 
gebat,  as  Mr.  Coolej  suspects,  who  never  leave  their  homes  in  El  Gitda ;  else  Scott 
never  saw  that  lake. 

Welad  Sidi  W^,  subdivided  as  follows:  Welid  Sfdi  BU-Bakr  el  kihel,  Wel^ 
S£di  Bii-Bakr  el  b^dh. 

lY.   MOORISH   TRIBES  IK  APERER. 

A'der^r  is  a  rather  elevated  district,  composed  of  sand-hills  grouped  round  a  con- 
siderable range  of  hills,  as  its  name,  meaning  the  mountain  range,  indicates,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  lying  between  A'zawad  and  A'lr,  being  distin- 
guished from  it  only  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  pronunciation.  It  is  encircled  to- 
ward the  north  by  the  awful  zone  of  immense  sand-hiUs  called  **  Maght^r,"  and  to- 
ward the  south  by  another  similar  but  less  sterile  girdle  called  "  Waran,"  both  of 
these  districts  joining  toward  the  east  of  A^der^r,  at  a  point  called  ''£1  Gedam,*'  at 
the  distance  of  six  days  from  Wadan,  in  going  from  east  to  west :  Metweshtiye, 
first  day ;  Maderas  hasi,  second ;  Ama^fr,  third ;  Zwiri  w^dn  Zwemra,  fourth ;  Wa- 
dan, sixth  day,  having  passed  a  good  many  wells.  Between  A'der^r  and  El  Hodh, 
and  separated  from  that  district  of  El  Hddh  which  is  called  El  Batn  by  a  range  of 
hills  to  the  north  of  Taganet,  there  is  a  very  extensive  valley  or  valley-plain  called 
Khat  e'  dcm,  running,  as  it  seems,  about  east  and  west  along  the  northern  foot  of 
the  ridge  of  A'derer,  at  the  south  foot  of  which  lies  El  Hddh,  with  abundance  of 
wells,  and  even  a  couple  of  ksiir,  or  perpetually  inhabited  villages.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  a  few  of  these  localities : 

Mochdnge,  shallow  well,  with  a  ksar  belonging  to  the  Gesfma.  B^e,  well,  and 
ksar  inhabited  by  Bambara  ( Asw^nek  ?).  These  on  the  south  side  of  the  Khat, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  shallow  but  full  wells,  of  which  the  group  called  Khat 
el  Moina  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  In  the  middle  course  of  the  Khat  there 
is  O'fam',  a  large  dhaye  or  tank ;  Fet^e,  K^i,  Zortfgo,  all  tanks ;  but  the  largest 
of  these  tanks  is  U'm  el  Meddk,  wlych  lies  on  the  road  ^m  the  celebrated  Bfr 
Nwfll  to  Wadan,  then  Tweshtair  and  El  Bah^ra,  also  large  tanks ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Khat  there  is  the  large  well  Tishti.  The  breadth  of  this  celebrated  valley, 
with  whose  excellence  the  wandering  Arab  is  as  much  enchanted  as  a  European  is 
with  the  most  romantic  spots  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  is  indicated  by  the  distance 
of  three  days  between  the  well  T^lemist  and  the  famous  well  Bi(-Seffye,  on  the  road 
from  Tishf t  to  Wadin, 

A'der^r,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  its  various  parts,  is  divided  into 
"  A'dere'r  e'  temar"  and  "  A'der^  suttuf."  In  A'der^r  Proper  there  are  four  ksifr, 
or  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  the  only  one  known  in  Europe,,  is 
Wad^n,  a  town  smaller  than  Tishft,  but  at  least,  till  recently,  when  it  has  likewise 
suffered  from  intestine  broils,  better  inhabited  than  the  latter,  and  was  evidently  so 
even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese  established 
here  a  factory  for  a  couple  of  years.  Waddn,  as  well  as  Tishft,  was  originally  a 
place  of  the  Az^r,  and  the  Azerfye  is  still  the  language  of  its  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants. It  has,  besides,  a  considerable  Arab  population,  belonging  to  the  following 
tribes: 

El  Arz^ir. 

Id^w  el  H^j,  probably  the  founded  of  the  empire  of  Gh^ata,  a  tribe  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  African  civilization,  and  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions, as  far  as  they  live  in  A^der^r :  A^el  S{di  Makhmild  (the  Soltana  tribe,  to 
whom  belongs  the  Chief  of  Wad^  'Abd  Allah  W.  Sidi  Makhmifd),  Id^  Yak<5b, 
Siy^m,  A^hel  el  Imam ;  while  two  other  sections  of  them  live  in  Erg^be,  viz :  El 
U'tet^  El  Idd-Geji£. 

As  for  the  Rayin  in  Wad^  they  are  the  khdddemin  of  the  Idaw  el  H^.  The 
Medramberin,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Knnta. 

Wad^  has  a  pretty  plantation  of  date-trees  of  different  sorts,  of  better  quality 
than  those  of  Tishit,  and  the  names  of  which  are  as  follow :  Sekioii,  Tennasfdi,  M 
Hommor,  Tigfbirt,  Owet^rdel,  B€zal  el  Bagra. 

The  town,  composed  of  houses  built  of  stone  and  mud,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley,  on  stony  and  elevated  ground.  Its  population  does  certainly  not  exceed 
6000,  who  supply  themselves  with  necessaries  from  TisMt,  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
frequent  in  person  the  market  of  Nyiimina  or  other  places. 

ShingMu  a  small  place  built  of  stone,  the  same  size  as  the  town  of  D^  in  Bi^he- 
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na,  two  days  S.W.  from  WadiCn,*  which  has  obtained  a  great  name  in  the  East,  all 
the  Arabs  of  the  western  desert  being  called  after  it.  Shinghft,  sitnated  in  the 
midst  of  small  sand-hills,  where  a  little  salt  is  found,  has  a  handsome  plantation  of 
date-trees,  where  the  tfggedirt  and  the  snkk^  are  produced.  It  seems  to  hare  no 
Negro  population,  all  the  inhabitants  being  Arabs  belonging  to  the  fbllowing  tribes : 
Wel^  Jah^  ben  'Othmin,  divided  into  the  following  sections :  Welid  'Othmdn  (to 
whom  belongs  the  despotic  chief  of  the  town,  called  A'hmed  ben  Sfdi  A'hmed  ben 
*Othman),  El  A'wesiat  (who  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Zenagha,  and  have  a  chief  of 
their  own),  E*  Red^n,  Wel^d  Bii  L^hie,  Welad  E'gshar,  Idaw  'All. 

A'tar^  a  well-inhabited  little  town  or  ksar,  said  by  some  to  be  larger  than  Shin- 
ghft, situated  two  days  nearly  east  from  the  latter  place,  the  track  descending  along 
the  district  called  £U  O's,  where  date-trees  and  water  are  met  with  in  several  spots. 
A'tar  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  kodia,  where  the  water  collects,  feeding  a  small  planta- 
tion of  date-trees.    No  negroes. 

Ojuft^  a  ksar  not  so  well  inhabited  as  the  two  foregoing  ones,  two  days  S.E.  from 
Shinghft,  and  one  from  A'tar  S.S.W.,  likewise  with  a  pahn  grove.  Its  principal 
inhabitants  are  E'  Sm^id  or  Smisida,  Zwaye.  The  inhabitants  of  Ojilft,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Smasida,  do  not  travel,  but  receive  every  thing  by  way  of  Kasr  el 
Barka,  where  the  people  carry  on  some  trade. 

Besides  the  Arab  tribes  mentioned  as  living  partially  in  the  kst(r,  there  are  still 
the  following  tribes  to  be  mentioned  as  having  their  encampments  principally  or  ex- 
clusively in  A'der^r. 

The  Tajakant  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Himyiiritic  stock,  and  wear  the 
gubba ;  they  are  a  large  tribe,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  W.  part  of  Morocco  or  **E'  Sihel"  and  Timbtfktu,  which  is  entirely  in 
their  hands.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  their  fend  with  the  E'rgeb^t,  they  are 
embroiled  in  a  civil  war  among  themselves,  while  with  the  Kunta  they  are  at  peace. 
I  mention  them  here  with  regard  to  A'der^,  though,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  in 
this  district,  they  have  been  greatly  weakened,  and  part  of  them  at  least  seem  to 
have  their  principal  abode  in  Gf di ;  they  wander  also  in  El  Giblah.  With  Tag^ 
net,  with  which  place  their  name  has  been  connected,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Tajakant  is  the  collective  form,  a  single  individual  being  called  Jakani,  fem. 
Jakanfye.  Their  chief  is  Merdbet  Mohammed  el  Mukht^r,  an  excellent  man. 
They  are  divided  into  the  following  sections :  E*  Rumadhin  or  El  Armadhfn,  sub- 
divided :  'Afn  el  Kohol,  Welad  Sfdi  el  Hilj,  El  Msaid,  WeUd  S'afd. 

Weli&d  Mifs^nni,  in  two  divisions,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn. 

El  U'jarat. 

A'hel  e*  sherk. 

Drawa. 

The  three  latter  tribes  form  at  present  one  faction  of  the  T^jak^nt,  the  two  pre- 
ceding, together  with  the  Menlbet,  the  other.  Altogether  they  are  certainly  able 
(o  bring  into  the  field  2000  muskets,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  strong  in  cavalry. 

The  Sfdi  Mohammed,  another  division  of  the  Kunta. 

In  general  the  Kunta  and  the  WeUd  e*  Nisir  form  one  group  in  opposition  to  the 
T&jak^nt,  Idiw  el  H^,  and  the  Zen^ha. 

T.   MOORISH  TRIBES  IN  EL  OIBLAH  AND  IN  SHBMmImAU. 

The  whole  tract  of  the  desert  between  A'der^r  and  the  sea,  in  a  wide  sense,  is 
called  Tfris,  but  in  a  proper  and  restricted  one  this  name  is  applied  only  to  the 
northern  part  of  it,  the  middle  tract  of  it  being  called  "Magh-t^r,"  and  the  south- 
em  one  **  El  Giblah;"  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  district  with 
what  the  Arabs  of  A'zaw^  and  Timbtlktn  call  **  El  Giblah,"  with  which  very  vague 
name,  signifying  in  their  dialect  <Hhe  west,"  they  indicate  all  that  part  of  the  des- 
ert W.  of  them,  from  Walita  as  far  as  the  sea.  El  Giblah  is  bordered  toward  the 
N.  by  Magh-t^r,  toward  the  E.  by  A'der^r,  toward  the  S.K  by  El  Abiar,  and  to- 
ward the  S.  by  the  Senegal ;  this  more  favored  southern  tract,  however,  bearing  the 
particular  name  of  Shemm^mah,  is  covered  with  thick  forests  of  the  gum-tree,  while 
another  portion  of  it,  consisting  of  ranges  of  sand-hills,  is  called  Igf  di  or  E*  Sw^hel. 
El  Giblah,  as  well  as  all  Tfris,  has  no  permanent  wells,  being  extremely  dry  and 
sterile,  but  in  the  rainy  season  water  is  found  just  under  the  surface.    A  few  of  the 

*  The  position  of  these  places,  m  laid  down  In  my  original  map,  had  to  be  changed  a  little  firom 
my  own  data  given  in  the  itineraries,  and  firom  the  data  of  M.  Panels  route  to  Shinghit,  pahlished 
in  the  ''  Revne  Coloniale,'*  1851. 
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most  remarkable  expressions  of  the  idiom  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Giblah  are :  sengetti, 
dukno ;  ♦.«;?m?^Mt  \  ^o^®™™^ »  nlsha ;  basse ;  'agandt ;  busiisa ;  adelagin,  di£n- 
guri;  tarer,  hoy,  a  kind  of  vegetables;  ghnrsh,  hak;  sofiif,  devemess;  asiffaf,  der- 
er;  likshasba,  Hirge  calabash;  bfshena,  saba;  matteri,  h^ni;  tastfret,  mat  of  reed; 
tarzay;  pi.  terziyaten,  aw^a ;  smtogeli,  I  have  forgotten,  it  has  escaped  me ;  selli, 
lot  this  talk. 

The  Bnlkena,  a  large  tribe,  levying  tribute  on  the  harbors  of  Bot-had^e,  but  at 
present  greatly  reduced,  have  partly  become  the  khdddemin  and  lahme  of  the  mwe 
successful  Terarza  (a  name  totally  distinct  from  Teghliza).  They  are  divided  into 
several  sections :  A'hel  Agr^hi,  the  Soltana  tribe,  Aliel  Weled  'Abd  Allah  (all  the 
sections  of  the  Brakena  being  derived  from  this  *Abd  Allah,  son  of  Kenlm),  WeUd 
Sfd,  Welad  Bakr,  Welad  'Aid  (formerly  very  powerful,  at  present  **  lahme'*),  Welad 
Mansur,  Welad  Nurmash,  Welad  Alimedu,  Aliel  Meh^ed^  Welid  A'gram,  and 
perhaps  others. 

The  Terirza,  a  powerful  tribe,  with  Mohammed  el  Habfb  Weled  "Omir  Weled  el 
Mukht^r  as  chief,  in  two  great  sections :  Welad  Alimed  ben  Damin,  Wel^  Da- 
man. The  names  of  the  several  subdivisions  into  which  both  these  sections  fall  I 
was  unable  to  make  out  with  certainty,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  that  di- 
vision of  the  former  section  to  which  belongs  Mohammed  el  Habfb,  they  being  called 
A'hel  Om^r  Weled  el  Mukhtdr. 

The  Elleb,  a  considerable  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  rdation  with  the 
Terarza,  while  the  Erhiihela  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them. 

The  Welad  Ab^ri  or  Abiy^ri,  a  powerful  tribe,  with  a  respected  chief  called  "  El 
Sheikh  Sadfye,"  who  resides  generally  near  the  well  Bii-Telimft,  mentioned  above 
as  belonging  to  the  district  El  Al>iiir,  and  distant  about  seven  days  S.  W.  from  Wa- 
dfin  and  nine  from  Ojiift 

The  Temdkket :  Idaw  el  Hassan,  Idejfaga,  Ij^ebd,  Tender^,  Teshfmsha,  El  Bit- 
rek- Allah,  Limtiina  (who  are  likewise  still  numerous  in  Aitdt,  speaking  Arabic) ; 
other  sections  of  the  Limtiina,  but  who  are  now  scattered  over  various  portions  of  the 
desert,  are,  besides  the  M&hediff :  the  Id^-lebd,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Shem- 
man-A'mmas,  the  Idd-silli,  the  Ud&hen,  the  Bediikel  or  Ibedilkel,  the  L^em, 
Twabdr,  and  the  WeUd  MolOk. 

TI.   MOORISH  TRIBES  IN  HAGH-TER   AKB  TIRI8. 

Tfris,  a  word  meaning  *in  Tem^hight  the  shallow  well,  is  separated  from  El 
Giblah,  as  I  have  stated  above,  by  Magh-t^r,  a  girdle  of  immense  sand-hills  stretch- 
ing almost  from  the  sea-shore  as  far  east  as  five  days  beyond  Wadi^n,  and  varying 
in  breadth  from  three  to  five  days.  Tiris  is  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  £1 
Giblah,  being  destitute  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  but  presenting  sufficient  herl)age 
fop  the  camel ;  however,  the  whole  tract  does  not  present  one  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, the  western  part,  or  '*Tfris  el  Khawira,"  being  much  dryer  than  the  eastern 
portion,  which  extends  from  the  hasi  **E1  Auj,"  to  near  I'jil,  and  is  called  **Tiri8 
el  Firiir."  In  these  two  districts  there  can  not  be  any  permanent  dwelling-places, 
but  there  are  two  localities  worth  mentioning,  which  occasionally  become  the  scenes 
of  much  life  and  bustle.  These  are  the  harbor  called  A'^adfr  Dome  and  the  sebkha 
of  I'jil.  The  former,  being  called  by  the  Europeans  **  Arguin,**  and  seeming  to  be 
identical  with  the  place  odled  Wclfli  by  the  Arab  writers,  when  visited  by  a  Eu- 
ropean vessel  attracts  numbers  of  Arabs,  prindpally  of  the  tribe  Malaen,  between 
whom  and  the  strangers  the  D^mes^  act  as  brokers.  As  for  the  *'  sebkha"  of  I'jil, 
which  was  discovered,  it  is  said,  about  sixty  years  ago,  it  seems  to  lie  in  an  opening 
of  the  sand-hills  of  Magh-tdr,  which  have  to  be  crossed  in  coming  from  WadlUi,  as 
well  as  from  S^kiet  el  Hamra,  having  at  some  distance  toward  the  south  a  high 
mountain,  on  whose  top  some  holy  person,  who  was  certainly  an  impostor,  is  said  to 
have  seen  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  It  lies  about  half  way  between  Wadim  and  Aga- 
dir,  and  has  rich  layers  of  salt  of  a  good  quality,  but  of  black  color,  probably  of  a 
similar  kind  to  the  fourth  stratum  in  Taoddnni,  called  **E1  K^ela;"  but  there  be- 
ing no  fresh  water  nearer  than  a  good  day*s  distance,  at  El  Argfye,  there  is  no  per- 
manent settlement  here,  and  the  Arabs,  belonging  to  different  tribes,  who  come 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  salt,  endeavor  to  get  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  The* 
Sheikh  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Kuntawi,  who  generally  has  his  residence  near  the  well 
Sid^ti,  exercises  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  sebkha,  and  levies  a  small  tribute  on 
those  who  carry  away  the  salt.    Besides  the  sebkha  of  I'jil  there  seems  to  be  here- 
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about,  perhaps  nearer  the  sea,  another  sebkha,  called  ITm  el  Ehash^,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  WeUd  Have  ben  'Othnuin,  bat  its  exact  position  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  oat.  Among  the  Arab  tribes  wandering  about  in  T£ris  and  Magh-t^r  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  first  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  Weliid  Del^m,  which  tribe 
seems  to  be  the  most  numerons  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

Wel^  Del^m  being  classed  into  two  groaps,  at  least  bj  the  Arabs  of  A  zawad, 
called  WeUd  Miref  and  Del^  el  Almiar.  To  the  former  group  belong  the  fol- 
lowing three  tribes : 

WeUd  Mohld,  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  W.  Del^  but  ill  famed  on  ac- 
count of  their  robberies,  Gving  also  in  Gfdi.  They  are  subdivided  as  follows ;  We- 
\id  Bii-Karslye  (to  whom  belongs  the  chief  of  the  whole  section,  Henniin  WeUd 
Tw^ta),  £1  Uam&yA  (with  a  chief  of  their  own,  El  Fiidhel  WeUd  Shw^n),  E'  She- 
hiU  (with  a  chief,  the  son  of  AlUd),  Weli&d  Shiker,  WeUd  Bd  Hfnde  (who  do  not 
live  in  Tfris,  but  in  A'zawid). 

Sekama,  also  in  several  divisions,  the  name  of  none  of  which  became  known  to 
me,  except  that  of  the  Aliel  D^de,  who  are  the  Shiilkh. 

Wektd  SiUem,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  Weled  'Om^,  living  here  or  in  Gfdi. 

To  the  Del^m  el  Almiar  belong  the  following :  £1  O'dekit  (the  Soltana  tribe  of 
the  WeUd  Del^m,  whose  famous  chief,  A'hmed  Weled  Mohammed  el  Fod^,  died  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  120,  it  is  said.  They  are  subdivided  into  the  following 
divisions:  WeWd  e*  Shlya,  Welid  Mansiir),  WelAd  Alliib,  Welid  Ermithlye,  Se- 
nULhna,  WeUd  Tag^ddi,  Welad  Shwdkh,  Welid  Bii  'Om^  (whose  Shidkh  are  said 
to  be  the  ATiel  'Omir  Weled  e*  Sheikh  Umbr^i),  Welid  el  Khal^ga  (?)  (with  the 
Shiilkh  section  ATiel  'Omir  Weled  Barka),  Welid  Sidddm,  Logora  (?),  Welad  Td- 
drarin  in  several  (ten?)  sections,  all  paying  tribute  to  the  Welad  DeMm,  Welid 

To'aza  (  Uj  )  (allied  with  the  Medrimberfn,  most  of  whom  live  in  Tiris.    They  are 

a  powerful  tribe,  and  fight  against  the  Welid  Del^m.  They  do  not  wander  much, 
and  are  partly  under  the  rule  of  Alimed  Sfdi  Weled  Sfdi  Mohammed,  partly  under 
that  of  Siditi),  Tdbalt,  L^mmier,  Sh^bahm  (the  kinsfolk  of  those  in  El  H<5dh),  We- 
lid 'Abd  el  Wihed,  El  Anisfyin  (the  allies  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name),  Imeri- 
gen  (a  very  poor  sort  of  people  and  of  bad  character,  living  near  the  sea-shore). 

More  exclusively,  with  regard  to  Magh-t^r,  are  to  be  mentioned  A'hei  Etfiga,  El 
Ehatit,  Welid  el  H^  Mukhtir. 

yn.   MOORISH  TRIBES  IN  EL  OADA,  AZEMMUE,  EL  HAHA,  EROBHBSH,  GIDI,  AliD  THE 
ADJOnONG  DISTRICTS. 

These  districts,  which  I  treat  in  one  chapter  merely  on  account  of  the  scanty  and 
imperfect  information  which  as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  them, 
comprise  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  N.W.  quarter  of  the  desert,  and  are  of  very 
different  character.  El  Gida  lies  between  T£ris  and  Widf  Niin,  being  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  smaller  district  called  Sheb^a,  and  seems  to  bear  ahnost  the 
same  character  as  Tiria.  But  it  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  different  portions, 
one  of  which  is  called  <<  El  Mirkh,'*  and  the  other  *<  El  B^dh."  Gida  in  a  certain 
respect  forms  part  of  the  larger  district  called  Azemmiir.  The  most  celebrated  lo- 
calities of  this  district  are  Meskdr,  Azafay,  A'geshir,  M^k;  from  here  N.E.,  Asu- 
mirik,  Tasumirit,  El  Genater,  Zidenis,  B^harif;  Kediye-Yets^em,  M  Bellebifna, 
Stylet  bel  Girdin,  Tshirgin,  Agirzezis,  with  the  sebkha  Abina,  U'm  el  Boes^n,  El 
M^ajfb. 

The  principal  Arab  tribes  living  in  Gida  are  the  E'rgebit,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  in  several  sections,  living  in  **£1  Gida,"  as  well  as  in  Zini,  a  district  border- 
ing on  the  E.  side  of  El  Gida,  Welid  Miisa,  E'thalit  (these  two  the  Soltana  sec- 
tions). El  Gwisem,  El  'A{d-*Esha  or  Aliel  'Esh,  Welid  Mohammed  ben  *Abd- Al- 
lah, and  several  others. 

In  Sheb^a  there  are  to  be  mentioned  principally  the  Zergfyfn,  belonging  to  the 
Tfkkena,  Yegift,  Wetilsa. 

East  from  Sheb^a,  N.E.  from  Zfni,  and  N.  from  the  Widi  Sikiet  el  Hamra.  in- 
habited by  the  Welid  BtC-Seba,  there  extends  the  large  district  called  El  Hdha, 
principally  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  El  'Airib,  who  are  said  to  have  as 
many  as  1000  horse,  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Duw^mena  and  the  Idiu  Be- 
lil.  They  are  divided  into  several  sections,  viz :  Legerideba,  about  two  hundred ; 
El  Bwadfn,  about  the  same  number;  El  Gwisem  (the  Shiifkh),  about  forty; 
E*  Nwaiji,  the  Tolba;  Nimena  (El  Renineba,  Ziyiit,  Sfdi  'Alf,  Medfni,  Mbiha?). 
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Besides  the  *A^^rib,  the  district  of  £1  H^ha  is  inhabited  by  the  Limtilnft,  eq)eciaUy 
the  Iddu-I'dderen,  and,  according  to  some  informants,  the  Berber  element  seems 
to  predominate  entirely. 

El  Haha  appears  to  be  limited  toward  the  east  by  Gidi  or  IgicH,  a  girdle  of  high 
sand-hills,  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  days  in  breadth,  and  rich  in  palm-tiees, 
yielding  a  good  sort  of  date,  called  ^^jelie."  Gidi,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  days 
east  from  the  principal  encampment  in  S^kiet  £1  Uamra,  stretches  W.S.W.  in  the 
direction  of  TisMt,  from  which  place  its  southwestern  end  is  separated  by  a  naked 
desert  or  **  meraye"  of  about  ten  days.  G£di  has  no  regular  inhabitants,  the  TlQa- 
kant,  the  Wel^  Moliid,  and  especially  the  Kunta,  risiting  it  annuidly  and  staying 
some  time  in  order  to  gather  the  dates.* 

To  the  8.E.  of  Igfdi  is  the  district  E'rgsh^sh,  separated  from  it  by  the  smaller 
districts  called  A/tdt  and  El  Karty  the  former  one  being  a  narrow  girdle  only  half  a 
day  broad,  and  consisting  of  white  and  black  soil,  while  El  Kart,  adjoining  Aftot 
toward  the  west,  is  about  one  day's  journey  in  breadth,  and  exhibits  an  even  sur- 
face covered  with  pebbles  and  much  herbage.  E'rgsh^^h  is  a  long  and  narrow  gir- 
dle of  sand-hills,  which  stretches  out  in  ^  direction  from  Tawiit  to  Wari^n,  and, 
passing  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  Taod^nni,  joins  Magh-t^,  or  rather 
Waran,  at  the  S.W.  end.  This  district,  which  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  Gidi,  and 
not  destitute  of  water  between  the  high  sand-hills,  although  not  adorned  by  nature 
with  the  equally  graceful  and  useful  palm-tree,  is  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  and  is  bordered  toward  the  north  by  the  smaller  district  called  FA  Hank,  con- 
sisting of  black  vegetable  soil,  rich  in  trees,  and  intersected  by  rocky  hills  or  kddia. 
There  is  in  this  district  a  famous  spot  called  Lemezarrib,  with  a  large  group  <tf 
palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gathered  by  the  Kunta,  who,  however,  leave  these 
trees  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  E'rgsh&h  lies  the  district  called  ElJvf,  to  which  belongs 
Taod^nni,  rich  in  salt,  but  almost  destitute  of  herbage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  favored  spot  called  £1  Har&ha,  situated  at  half  a  day^s  distance  from  Tao- 
de'nni,  to  the  E.N.E.,  where  trees  are  found.  The  miserable  place  called  Taoddn- 
ni,  consisting  of  only  a  few  houses  (where,  besides  the  Sheikh  Z^n,  nobody  will  stay 
on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  water),  owes  its  existence  to  the  desertion  of 
Teghdza  about  the  year  950  of  the  Hejra. '  I  have  spoken  of  the  salt  mines  of  Ta- 
odenni  in  the  diary  of  my  stay  in  Timbuktu ;  here  I  will  only  add  that  in  Taod^ni 
a  black  tobe  purchases  four  camel-loads  of  salt  or  sixteen  nis,  worth  each  3500  or 
4000  shells  in  Timbiiktu.  Taod^nni  is  distant  ten  days  from  Warto,  going  along 
E'rgsh^h;  nine  days  from  Bii-Jeb^a;  about  the  same  distance  from  ATamiln, 
W.N.W. ;  and  ten  to  eleven  days  from  Mabnik,  N.W.,  viz!  (going  fVom  Mabnfk) 
two  and  a  half  days  to  the  well  Anishay,  five  days  to  the  old  well  called  £1  Gittara, 
and  three  days  more  to  Taod^nni.f  £1  Jiif  is  bordered  toward  the  north  by  the 
district  called  Sitfie,  a  sort  of  hamm^da,  with  strips  of  herbage.  In  this  district 
wander  the  Wel^kl  Dele'm,  the  'Aarib,  the  A'tursh^n,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
'Aidde,  and  several  tribes  of  the  Kunta,  principally  the  Erg^g^li,  and  the  WeU^ 
el  W4fi ;  the  principal  chief  also  in  £^rgsh^h,  Sidi  Mohammed,  is  a  Kuntf . 

vm.    DISTRICTS    OP    THE    8AHAHA  BETWEEN    AZAWAD    AND    TIMBUKTU    ON   THE    ONE 
SIDE,   AND  EL   HODH  AND  BaGHENA  ON  THE   OTHEB. 

Between  A'rawto  and  Walita  there  stretches  a  waterless  desert  of  ten  d&yB,  con- 
sisting of  isolated  sand-hills,  between  which  very  good  food  for  the  camel  is  found, 
and  plenty  of  water-melons,  sufficient  to  quench  the  thirst  of  man  as  well  as  of  the 
camel.  This  district,  which  is  nearly  of  ite  same  character  as  Magh-t^,  is  called 
A'kelaj  and  the  Kdbet^t  mentioned  above  are  principally  wandering  hereabout. 

South  of  the  Alcela  the  country  is  rendered  more  verdant  and  fertile  by  the  Niger 
and  its  many  backwaters,  and  there  is  one  district  especially  noted  for  its  pasturage, 
viz.,  the  famous  Rds  el  md^  mentioned  by  me  repeatedly,  where  Arabs,  principally 
the  Kunta  and  BerabiiBh,  with  the  small  remnant  of  the  almost  extinguished  tribe 
of  the  Lansir,  and  the  Wel^  S'af  d  el  Bor^dda,  encamp  occasionaUy,  and  where 

*  At  the  time  when  I  inlshed  my  originul  map  which  I  sent  home  from  Timbuktu,  I  had  not  ed- 
leeted  these  materials. 

t  I  here  give  the  following  data,  wiihoat  being  able  to  connect  them :  From  Taoddnni,  one  and  a 
half  day,  Mer^t ;  then  the  same  distance,  Hasi  I'mbedir ;  Ziigguma,  with  the  'Arig  Atwele  on  its  K. 
frontier,  five  days ;  Asedireb,  one  day ;  from  here  the  DhiUrnr  (el  Ham&r) ;  three  days  from  Tawit, 
the  hasi  Telig,  7  to  8  fathoms  deep. 
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Z^n  el  'Abidfn,  a  joanger  brother  of  Sheikh  A'biiied  el  Bak^j  had  for  a  long  time 
his  encampment.     There  is  he/e  also  a  small  village  of  the  Id^ebd. 

Between  the  Alcela  to  the  N.E.,  the  Dhahar  Walata  toward  the  N.W.,  and  Fer- 
m^ha  toward  the  S.E.,  there  is  the  district  called  Eriggi,  with  a  ksar,  or  small 
town,  called  Basikiinno,  mentioned  in  this  volume.  Eriggi  is  the  chief  district  of 
the  Welad  'AlUsh,  a  not  very  numerous  but  warlike  tribe,  which  extends  its  forays 
over  the  whole  of  A'zawid,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections :  El  Khatteriit,  £1 
Elle-b. 

The  Weli&d  'Alush  are  at  present  the  principal  tribe  of  a  large  group  called  Ddud, 
whose  elements  I  shall  enumerate  here  together,  though  only  a  portion  of  the  tribes 
are  living  hereabout,  and  most  of  them  have  been  mentioned  by  me  before,  in  con- 
nection with  their  respective  districts. 

El  Ddudj  with  Sheikh  Sw€di, 
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Wel^  Bflle,  WeUd  Btt-Faida,  Welid  Talha,  WeWd  Mtfmmu,  with  Mohammed 
Weled  'Al£  Enhdri,  WeUd  Nahla,  WeUd  Gh^nem. 
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Wel^  Z^  with  Nef 'a  Weled  Kedido,  the  Erhimena,  Wel^d  'Alrfsh,  Wel^ 
Yrfnes,  WeUd  Rahmrfn,  Welid  Mazifk,  Weliid  Zayem,  G&harit,  Welad  Ber-h^n, 
S^ker^  Daye,  WeM  Yillwi,  and  several  others  at  present  almost  extinguished. 

I  shall  here  also  enumerate  the  tribes  composing  the  group  called  L^ero,  with 

the  Sheikh ,  son  of  E*  Sh^n :  AOiel  Tflti,  A'hel  Taleb  Mustuf,  Dermifssa, 

L^gcriif,  El  A'ragfb. 

Before  concluding  this  list  of  the  Arab  tribes,  which  would  be  enlivened  if  histor> 
ical  knowledge  were  not  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  shall 
mention  a  few  tribes  who  have  founded  something  like  an  empire  in  the  south  part 
of  the  so-called  desert : 

El  'Artfsfyfn,  about  600  A.H. 

El  Erhamena,  who  wrested  the  empire  from  Shen^n  el  'Artfei. 

Weldd  BHle,  who,  having  succeeded  to  the  Erhamena,  became  very  rich  and 
powerful,  till,  as  the  Arabs  say,  they  destroyed  their  empire  themselves  by  pro- 
voking the  wrath  of  the  Sheikh  El  Mukhtir  el  Kcbfr,  about  sixty  years  ago,  when 
their  power  was  crushed  by  the  Meshedilf  and  the  Zeniigha. 

A  smaller  empire  was  founded  by  the  Welad  Bif-Faida,  who  had  their  principal 
seats  round  KasAri  in  El  Hddh,  K.W.  from  Biighena,  till  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  A'hel  e*  Zenighi. 

The  Imoshagh  have  peculiar  names  for  the  Arab  localities,  calling  Gund^m,  So- 
sdweli;  A'rawdn,  Eshigoaren ;  Berabfsh,  Kd-jaberitie ;  Kunta,  or  Kuntarar,  K^Ubo- 
rdsse ;  the  'Arab  el  Gibiah,  IJdaytn  (sing.  Udry). 

I  shall  here  add  an  itinerary  of  the  route  from  Wadin  to  A'ghadfr  Dome,  or,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  E'  D^khela,  which  I  omitted  in  the  right  place.  Ist  day, 
Selaurfsh.  2d,  Shiff.  3d,  El  Mdrwesfn,  a  kodia.  4th,  Ddmus,  a  good  well  or  hasi. 
6th,  Tenw&ke,  an  dggada,  with  good  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  brackish  during 
the  dry  season.  6th,  Encamp  between  Egjir  and  Rek  el  Mhdn.  7th,  Sw^ta,  a  lo- 
cality encompassed  by  hilly  chains  or  k<5dia.  8th,  Tagazimet,  a  hasi,  7  fathoms  in 
depth.  9th,  Takeshtint,  a  hasi,  2  fathoms  deep.  10th,  E*  D^hela.  The  two 
last  days  are  short  marches.  The  village  A'ghamr  is  said  to  contain  from  50  to  60 
huts  of  reed,  inhabited  by  the  Imr^hen,  the  chiefs  of  whom  are  Weled  A^med 
Budde  E1)n  'Om^  and  ^£ohammed  Weled  el  Mr^ma. 


APPENDIX  XII. 

SECTIONS  AND  PAMIUES  OF  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWESTERLY  GROUP  OP  THE 
I'MO'SHAGH  OR  TAWA'REK. 

As  Am<5shagh  (in  the  plural  form  I'm<$shagh)  designates  rather  in  the  present 
state  of  Taw^rek  society  the  free  and  noble  man  in  opposition  to  A'mghi  (plural, 
Imgh^d),  the.whole  of  these  free  and  degraded  tribes  together  are  better  designated 
by  the  general  term,  the  "red  people,"  **I'dinet-n-sh^ggamdn,"  for  which  there 
is  another  still  more  general  term,  viz.,  "T£shor^n." 
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The  whole  group  of  these  southwesterly  Taw|[rek  is  now  generally  designated  by 
the  name  of  Awelimmid,  WeUmmid,  or  Awelimmiden,  the  dominating  tribe  whose 
supremacy  is  acknowledged  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  remainder;  and  in  that 
respect  even  the  Tadem^kket  are  included  among  the  Awelimmiden ;  but  the  real 
stock  of  the  Awelimmiden  is  very  small.  The  whole  group,  therefore,  in  opposi- 
tion, I  think,  to  the  name  **  Iregenaten,"  denoting  the  mixed  group  of  tribes  dwell- 
ing S.  of  the  Niger,  is  called  "Tegesisemt." 

The  original  group  of  the  Awelimmiden  (**  Ulmdn'*  is  the  way  the  name  is  ex- 
pressed in  Tefinagh)  are  certainly  identical  with  the  Lamta  (the  i  being  a  hard  t, 
which  is  continually  confounded  with  the  d),  the  name  signifying  probably  **  the 
children  of  Lamta,"  or  rather  **Limmid;"  or  the  name  may  originally  be  an  ad- 
jective. They  dwelt  formerly  in  Igidi  near  the  WeUd  Del^  a  Moorish  tribe 
which  has  received  a  great  many  Berber  elements,  till  they  emigrated  to  A'denlr, 
the  country  N.E.  of  Gdgd,  from  whence,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Chronological  Ta- 
bles appended  to  this  volume  (p.  657),  under  the  command  of  Karid^nne,  son  of 
Shw^h,  or  rather  Ab^,  they  drove  out  the  Tadem^ket,  at  that  period  the  ruling 
tribe  of  this  whole  region.  I  here  give  a  list  of  rhe  most  common  camping-grounds 
in  A'derar :  Amiisin,  'Araba,  Tin-dan£n,  Yilnhan  or  Giinhan,  £'  Sifk  (the  last  two 
were  formerly  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns),  Ijenshishen,  A'zel  adhar,  Kidal,  re- 
garded often  as  a  separate  district,  Endeshedait,  Taghelib,  Marret,  Talibit,  Tadak- 
k^t,  Asway,  Anemellen,  Ansittefen,  Asherdbbak,  Tinzliwaten,  T^jemart,  EMwi, 
Doh^ndal,  Tipajdla,  Enrar,  Ej^rak,  A'shu,  Alkit,  Takelltft,  Dafalli^na,  Enifara. 
The  ancestor  of  the  Awelimmiden  is  said  to  have  been  named  Siggene,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Himyir.* 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  group,  assigning 
the  first  place  to  those  who  belong  to  the  original  stock : 

The  Kd-ekimm^t,  the  royal  section,  or  the  K^-amandkalen,  separated,  as  it 
would  seem,  into  two  subdivisions,  one  of  which  is  called  after  Fatita,  and  the 
other,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  after  U'ksem  or  tD'kasem,  the  son  of  (ig)  Imma,  al- 
though Ulcsem  was  the  father  of  Fatita.  The  present  ruler  of  the  tribe,  and  thus 
the  lord  of  this  whole  group,  is  Alkiittabu,  properly  ^'  Kifttub-e'-din,"  **  Pillar  of 
the  Faith,"  a  brother  of  the  late  and  well-known  chief  £'  N^begha,  son  of  K^wa; 
and  besides  him  there  is  Thi^kkefi,  the  son  of  E*  Nabegha,  and  Leg&wi  or  El  A'gwi, 
between  whom  and  the  ruling  family  there  seems  to  be  some  little  rivalry. 

Targhay-tamiit  (the  ''u*'  Is  not  generally  expressed  in  Tefinagh),  with  the  chief 
Inleh^t  or  LelUtt,  who  likewise  rules  the  tribe  of  the  TesgcSgamet.  Sometimes,  also, 
Leg^wi  is  regarded  as  chief  of  this  tribe.  The  Targhay-tamilt  are  subdivided  into 
the  sections  of  the  K^l-eg^uk,  the  Ikar^rayen,  the  Ihiawen,  the  Iberekiten,  the 
Idammto,  the  I'segrtfn,  the  K^-tabdnnan,  the  Isheg^ttan  or  Ish^ggattan,  the  Ik- 
h^rkheen,  the  K^-kab^y. 

Tahabaniit  or  Tahaban^ten  with  the  chief  Kiteel.  They  are  subdivided  into  the 
TahabaniU  ikawelen,  T.  ish^ggam^n,  Ibatiinaten  (a  name  which  might  lead  one  to 
infer  that  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  which  at  present  lives  among  the  degraded 
tribes  of  the  A'skar  (see  voL  i.,  p.  202),  originally  belonged  to  this  tribe,  a  state  of 
things  which  is  not  at  all  impossible),  Khorimmiden,  Tarad^ha,  Tamizgida.t 

Ikhdrmeten,t  with  the  chiefs  Intag^ut  and  Erfiore. 

Itogas,  a  section  of  that  widely-scattered  tribe  of  which  I  have  already  spc^en 
repeatedly.  As  far  as  they  live  vrith  the  Awelimmiden,  they  are  governed  by  the 
chiefs  Inn^tayen,  A'msadifwa,  Itkil,  and  Elr^mu,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections :  K^-teb^ghait,  Kd-^thogal,  I'kar^rayen,  Ibedd^dawen,  Ibb^zawen^ 
Teg^tik,  K^-t^atait,  K^-^eghalt. 

Tin-eger-^gedesh,  with  the  chief  Elaulen,  subdivided  as  follows :  IkamiUiayen, 
E^-takibut,  Telghiisem,  Kdl-tikken^wen,  Tarb^eg^n,  K^-torf<^n. 

K^-tegil^let,  with  the  chief  Mokaile. 

Kdl-helwat,  or  I'd  el  Mashil,  with  the  chief  WiSgi. 

Sherifen,  subdivided  into  the  following  sections :  Kdl-temikkeret,  Ih^an-Allen, 

*  Ck>mi>are  the  aceoant  of  A'b&  'Om£r  Rim  'Abd  d  Ber  in  Elm  Rhald&ii  (timd.  par  Maogneiaii 
de  SUne,  voL  L,  p.  174).  Biggene.  who  hy  my  infonDants  la  stated  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Lamt,  nmj 
seem  to  be  identical  with  Aanag,  tne  ancestor  of  the  Senlii^a,  or  Zenigfaa,  with  ▼bom  the  Av<dim- 
miden  are  intimately  related. 

t  I  will  here  observe  that  most  of  the  vowels  whldi  I  have  to  distinguish  by  an  accent,  m  show- 
ing the  way  of  pronouacing  the  name,  are  not  at  all  expressed  in  Tefinagh. 

t  The  name  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Khortmmeden. 
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K^-ranSr,  K^-n-ker^m^r,  K^-aUnaf<5gal,  E^-tab^uriat,  1^^-ar^bbo,  K^-f^rUn, 
K^-tef^Uiant,  K61-inrawe,  K^-goken. 

Edarragagen,  with  the  chief  Tawfl.  Edarrag^gen  wu£  (or  w^n)  sh^erotn^n, 
identical  with  sh^ggam^n,  Ed.  wai  jezzoUn. 

Ekarrabiisa,  subdivided  as  follows:  K^-tikken^wen  (different  from  the  above- 
mentioned  tribe  of  the  same  name)  with  Afbasn  ig  (the  son  of )  Ranni ;  K^-egees, 
with  Lawis  ig  Hawe-Tawit;  Tezgdgamet,  with  the  chief  Hamma-Hamma. 

K^-gasse,  with  Hamma. 

Kdl-n-ejind,  with  Sinnefel  in  A'rib£nda. 

Targagiisset  or  Tag^gges^t,  with  the  chief  ElUfi,  very  ill-fhmed  as  highway 
robbers. 

Ib^ghawen,  with  the  chief  Ad^ara. 

Er^tafan,  in  ancient  times  a  most  powerful  and  celebrated  tribe,  from  whom  Has- 
san ben  A'kil,  the  forefather  of  the  Udiija,  sprung)  but  at  present  reduced  and  set- 
tled on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger,  where  I  have  described  them  (see  p.  525). 
Their  chiefs  are  'Omir  and  Mohanmied  el  A'mfn. 

Tarka,  a  small  fragment  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  perhaps  the  T^ka  of  Arab 
writers  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  196,  n.  t),  at  present  settled  near  Sfnder  on  the  Niger,  where 
I  have  mentioned  theln,  with  the  chief  Almnttn. 

Ishedhdnharen,  with  the  chief  Intesh^hen. 

Imelfggizen  (mentioned  by  me  on  my  route  along  the  Niger),  with  the  chiefs  Wa- 
rilkim  and  Ishawad^na. 

Ebafbaten. 

Igwtkiaren,  formerly,  when  they  were  settled  in  A'zaw^,  a  still  more  powerful 
and  totally  independent  tribe,  with  the  chief  Alchbi  ben  S^em,  who,  just  at  the 
time  of  my  journey,  when  they  were  settled  near  B^mba,  attempted  to  regain  his 
independence  from  his  liege  lord.  This  tribe  is  subdivided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: Kel-gdgi,  the  chief's  tribe,  but  having,  besides  A^khbi,  another  chief  of  the 
name  of  Sad&tu,  hostile  to  the  former ;  Tarabanisa,  with  the  chiefs  T^ni  and 
Woghdnghu ;  Terf^ntik ;  Kd-teb^nkorit,  with  the  chief  Saifl ;  E^-heklkan,  with 
the  chiefs  ^ekay,  *Ayi(b,  Kn^ha,  and  Zobbi,  this  little  tribe  presenting  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  predatory  and  anarchical  oharacter  of  these  nomadic  hordes ; 
Kel-tegharart,  with  the  chief 'Kbtftem  (snmamed  or  nicknamed  by  the  Arabs  'EX 
Gherfe);  K^-tabdrit,  with. the  chief  Kh^ar  (another  section  of  this  tribe  living 
with  the  I'regemlten) ;  the  Iwardghen  or  Aurtfghen,  another  section  of  this  widely- 
scattered  tribe  which,  once  vefry  powerful,  has  now  lost  a  great  ponion  of  its  inde- 
pendence, with  the  chief  Khftsza. 

Among  the  Awelfmmiden^live  also  the  Elie-n-Dabdsa,  or  Eiie-b-EliCli,  with  the 
chiefs  El^khte,  Ma8ht4a>a,  and  £1  MfStelA,  originaUy  a  section  of  the  Telam^es, 
a  tribe  of  the  Dinnik. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  degraded  tribes,  or  Imghdd,  of  the  Aweh'mmi- 
den  and  Igwidaren : 

Imcdidderen,  a  tribe  ^till  very  numerous,  and  not  quite  so  much  degraded  in  the 
social  life  of  these  regions  as  the  other  tribes,  possessing  even  a  good  many  horses, 
but  formerly  distinguished  by  their  power*  as  well  as  by  their  learning.  It-  was 
this  tribe,  together  with  the  rdenlin,  who  founded  the  firat  settlement  at  the  place 
where,  in  course  of  time,  the  city  of  Timbilktu  arose.  Their  chiefs  are  Bdle,  EJ  U's- 
sere,  and  Khayiir. 

They  are  subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

K^-gdsi,  the  most  warlike  section,  with  the  chief  El  Khatfr,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly.  They  are  warlike,  and  maintain  especially  a  struggle  against 
the  Governor  of  Hdmbori.  K^-^e-n-sh^garen,  E'deb^le,  with  the  chief  Dari, 
Tekaute,  Kd-sammi,  Iboghiliten,  ErannanEssen,  K^-ank{t,  or  K^-n-kft ;  Ilokan, 
a  tribe  the  name  of  which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  town  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  EI  Bekri  (p.  179),  as  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kiigha  or  Etikf^; 
E^-t€rdit,  Tfl)ara-JQwilt,  Idfrmaghen ;  Elie-d^katen,  Ebdnjiten ;  and,  finally,  a 
group  of  four  tribes,  which  collectively  bear  the  name  E^-r^res,  but  each  of  which 
has  a  separate  name,  Tafaj^jjat,  with  the  chief  Maijikma,  Ikawiilaten,  with  Ntagel- 
liUet,  Ekanirayen,  with  Ntdrede,  and,  finally,  A'rkaten. 

Atuntghen  (written  Urgh),  the  larger  portion  of  this  once  predominant  and  widely 
scattered,  bat  now  degraded  tribe,  portions  of  which  we  have  already  met  with  else- 

*  To  the  Imediddefra  belonged  Koe^letc,  the  warrior  who  slew  'Ukba  el  MOataJ&b,  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan hero  in  the  history  of  the  conqnest  of  AfHca. 
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where.    They  are  diyided  into  the  two  sectiootf  of  white  and  black  Aur^hen,  or 
Annighen-em^lal^n  and  Aurighen-isittafn^n. 

Auragh-AnnCghen,  or  Uraghri^hen,  with  the  chief  OfiidL 

Tameltrftak.* 

Imfcfaa,  with  the  chiefs  Eimawen  and  Khamb^n. 

Imezghe'rsen,  with  SnlUteg^  and  Amifst. 

K^-g06se.  K^-ten^rL 

IlLeddn.  K^-n-esh^oK 

I'mranto.  K^-teg^swan. 

M^al^n-kal^n,  or  Imek^kalen,  with  the  chief  Sididi. 

Kd-wan,  with  the  chief  Sidi  Mohammed  ig  KMde. 

Ishemmllten. 

Ibflkorayen,  originally  a  section  of  the  Dinnik. 

E^-iflli,  the  tribe  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  my  joomal  as  my  chief  protectors 
during  my  stay  in  Timbilktu,  dirided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  K^-^elle,  with 
the  chief  £'  Shagl,  and  the  K^-id^,  with  Sh^rL 

Tefi^rten.  K^-gh^nneshen. 

Imassej^nberen.  G<Sne. 

Bdru.  K^-fdaL 

Eghasbdmen.  Il<$ghinaten. 

Ijfndwejan.  Titt>akant. 

Ikeberddan.  Mesk^nderen. 

Iddshan  or  ndshan.  Hawe-n-adagh  or  Haye-ladagh. 

Udilen.  Iderak  (?  the  same  with  Id-auragh). 

K^-ghennesh.  Ih^ild. 

Kes^aten  or  Elkas^baten.  Uet^maten. 

Id-anragh  (written  Ddrgh).  E^-t^lirw€n. 

I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  of  Anislimen  or  Tolba,  peaceable  tribes 
given  to  learning  and  religious  devotion,  among  the  group  of  the  Awelfmmidcn. 

Shemman-A'mmas,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  ig  It^ke,  once  the  Amandkalen 
or  Sultan  tribe,  in  the  town  of  Silk.  They  are  divided  into  the  foUowing  sections : 
Ikarbigenen,  Iwarwaren,  K^-n-tashdait  or  K^-tibbele,  K^-amdellfa  or  A'hel 
E'shelmiit,  subdivided  into  the  two  sections  of  the  £1  Wankflle  and  ElEnifllL 

Debi£kar,  called  in  Hausa  Benii  Sekki,  settled  in  Kidal. 

Dan  Seh^k:  Kd-ablULknt,  K^-azir,  Kerzeziwaten,  Kdl-b^yo,  K^-tAalo,  dif. 
ferent  from  the  homonymous  section  of  the  I'ghellUl,  Dogeritan,  Id^>buten. 

I'denan,  once  a  powerful  tribe,  hostile  to  the  Kunta,  who  made  use  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Igw^klaren  against  them.  The  I'dendn  are  subdivided  into  the  follow- 
ing clans :  Dinds^dakant,  I'denan  eheawen  Kidimmit,  K^-tesh^ray^n,  I^mmaten, 
I'nheren,  Tajer^jit,  Imakorda,  K^-ghaliC,  Ildshan. 

Ed  e*  Siik,  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  a  peculiar  stock,  so  called,  as  I  have  stated 
in  another  place,  from  the  important  town  of  SUk,  probably  identical  with  the  town 
called  Tademddca  by  El  Bekri,  of  which  they  were  the  chief  inhalntants.  They  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

First,  there  is  a  group  of  three  tribes,  which  are  referred  to  one  common  forefa- 
ther, Yusuf,  a  native  of  Teker^nnat :  these  are  the  Ed-teker^nat,  who  are  evi- 
dendy  called  from  the  town  Tekerdnnat  mentioned  above ;  the  Ed-teniUcse ;  and 
the  E'gedesb.  The  Ed-teker^nnat  are  subdivided  into  the  Ed-teker^nat  ikiwe- 
len,  the  Ed-tekerennat  ish^ggam^  with  the  chief  Intakltiset,  the  Dwas  Ejimmik, 
and  the  Disem&hshil.  To  the  tribe  of  the  E'gedesh  belong  the  two  principal  cfaiefis 
of  the  Edl  e*  Sdk  at  the  present  time,  Ehoz^maten  and  Henna.  Then  there  are  the 
Ed  e'  Siik  wa-D-e*  Silk,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Sifk  in  a  twofold 
manner,  as  having  resided  in  that  place  longer  than  any  other  section,  having  prob- 
ably their  nomadic  encampments  on  the  site  of  the  town  after  its  destruction.  Then 
the  Ed-bdgu,  with  Intdlumt,  formerly  Id  Mestld ;  the  F/\  Saliihu,  the  Eheawen 
Nakfllu,  with  many  subdivisions ;  the  Eel-gifnhan ;  the  Ed-gensh£shi ;  the  Alie  1 
Igiwish ;  the  Isharamiten,  to  whom  belongs  Najib ;  the  Id  el  Hanefi  or  Ed-esiULan 
emb^gan ;  the  Ewuf nhad^n,  with  rich  herds  of  cattle ;  the  E^l-jeret ;  Ed-adbar ; 
Ed^nha^n ;  E^Utdndibi ;  E^l-t^jer£t ;  the  Ed-emiyaus ;  Ed-gabd ;  Ed-emi^ssen. 


*  The  latter  put  of  the  lutmeappean  to  ine  to  have  Mine  ooonection  with  the  name  of  the  Berticr 

own  T6tek  orTaut4>k,  . 
Bckrl  (El  Bckrl,  p.  183). ' 


town  T6tek  or  Taut^k,  .    fc/j,  from  whence  the  aalt  waa  oairied  to  Tadcmdkka  in  the  time  of  El 
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The  ]|^€1  e'  Sdk  have  for  thenutelves  two  tribes  of  Imghad,  the  Deletije  and  the 
Ibokhannen. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Urge  group  of  the  Tademikketj  who,  as  I  have  stated,  were 
settled  formerly  in  A'derir,  round  the  town  called  after  them  Tadem^ka,  but  were 
driven  from  thence  by  the  AweUmmiden  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  since  been  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Niger  from  Btoba  upward, 
regarding  as  the  liniits  of  their  territory  Bamba  on  the  east,  Giindam  in  the  west, 
Bii-Jcb^ha  in  the  north,  and  Bone  in  the  south.  As  I  have  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, every  merchant  arriving  in  Bii-Jeb^ha  from  the  north,  on  his  journey  to  Tim- 
buktu, even  at  the  present  day,  is  obliged  to  take  a  respectable  man  of  this  tribe  with 
him  for  his  protection.  The  Tadem€kket  made  another  attempt  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  Awelimmiden,  under  their  chief  Rnm^i,  about  the  middle  of  tjie 
last  century,  I  think,  and  were  for  a  time  successful,  but  were  then  hunted  down 
by  their  rivaJs,  and  were  obliged  for  a  ceftain  period  to  take  refuge  in  B^mbara. 

The  Tadem^ket  are  divided  since  about  forty  vears  ago  into  two  great  groups, 
''the  Ting^regef,  who  dwell  north  of  the  river,  and  the  I'regenaten,  whose  seats  are 
to  the  south  of  the  Niger.     I  first  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  constituting  the 
group  of  the  I'regenaten,  who  are  said  to  have  received  this  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  mixed  character. 

K^l-tej{wualet,  with  the  chiefs  Kendaye  and  Stfle. 

K^l-tebdrit,  with  Kh^ar. 

K^-^e-n-sdttefen,  "the  black  tent,"  or  tribe  called  hdgu  bfbi  by  the  Songhay, 
kh^me  el  kahela  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  chief  Ingddi. 

K^-tamuliit,  with  the  chief  Saiil. 

Tejerbdkit,  with  Erm^tu. 

Aj^letlet. 

Abelariar  (AbeliSghlagh  ?). 

K^-deje. 

Tak^takayen  dwell  among  the  Tregeniten,  but  belonged  originally  to  the  Igwi- 
daren.     One  division,  or  kh^m^,  of  the  K^-b6rum  also  lives  among  the  I'regenaten. 

As  Imghid  of  the  Fregen^n  the  following  tribes  deserve  to  be  mentioned : 

The  Ehdwen  A'darak,  in  several  subdivisions :  the  K^-ef<^e,  with  the  chiefs  Fe- 
r€fer^,  A'den,  and  Mohammed  Eks^mena ;  the  E^-id^r,  with  B^^,  the  chief  men- 
tioned by  me  in  my  journal,  who  is  the  principal  chief  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Ehawen-n-A'dagh ;  the  K^jia,  with  A'shelma ;  the  K^-domberi,  with  Alaide ;  the 
K^-t^nelak ;  the  K^I-dfna ;  the  T^znwy-tizuwy,  with  Elfodfyi ;  Kelr&har. 

Akdtef,  with  the  chief  Dalle,  with  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Higelel  and  O'zgar. 

Ibdrzazen. 

Im(tteshen. 

Imesr^rsen. 

Imakelkalen,  another  subdivision  of  this  tribe,  with  the  chief  Manztfki. 

K^-r^mmat. 

Tarbdka. 

As  Anislimen  or  tolba  of  this  gnrap^  the  following  tribes  became  known  to  me : 

Isakkamaren,  and  K^-sakkanokren,  the  latter  with  the  chief  £11  Kadhi  Agge  Htoi- 
meten,  both  these  tribes  being  evidently  fragments  of  the  tribe  of  the  SeghmiCra 
(however  the  name  may  be  spelled),  described  by  £1  Bekrf  and  other  Arab  geogra- 
phers as  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  round  about  Tadem^kka,  and 
occnpving  a  district  of  many  days*  journey  in  extent ;  indeed,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  Tadem^ka  at  that  time  were  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  Segh- 
mara.  The  greater  portion  of  this  tribe  we  have  found  settled  at  the  present  time 
in  districts  much  fartner  toward  the  north.  See  vol.  i.,  p.  605,  seq.  The  Ibidilke- 
len,  and  finally  a  group  of  three  tribes  which  originally  belonged  to  the  I'gheldd, 
namely,  the  K^-tarashit,  the  K^-kabaye,  and  the  K^  el  borma. 

The  Tin  g€regef  have  received  this  name  from  the  sandy  downs,  or  "ellib,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  bordering  on .  the  north  side  of  the  Niger.  Their 
chief  is  A'wih,  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned  in  my  Journal,  and  they  are,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  make  out,  only  divided  into  five  sections :  Ting^regef  ^he-n-ta- 
mellelt,  or  those  of  the  white  tent ;  Ting^regef  ^e-n-taJcdwelit,  or  those  of  the  black 
tent,  to  whom  belongs  A'wih ;  the  Eliemed,  En^a,  and  Telam^es. 

In  a  certain  loose  connection  with  this  group  are  the  I'ghellUl,  a  very  numerous 
tribe,  at  present  reduced  to  the  position  of  Anfslimen,  who  are  spread  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  but  are  especially  settled  in  the  district  TaglUiet,  between  A^zawi^ 
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and  Timbifktn.  Here  they  have  dug  the  deep  wells  which  distingnisb  that  district, 
and  their  clans  into  which  they  are  divided  are  therefore  mostly  designated  from 
these  wells.  Their  chiefs  are  Mohammed  ATimed  ig  HawtUi,  E*  Taher,  and  Mo- 
hammed 'AK.     The  following  is  a  list  of  their  numerous  subdivisions : 

K^-antsar,  K^l-n-wfwaten,  K^-n-Nokiinder,  Kel-n-sher^a,  Kel-n-agdzen,  Kel- 
n-bagsay,  Kd-n-tushaw^n,  K^-n-warros^n,  KiH-n-abellehan,  Kd-n-m'amiir,  K^-n- 
^razar,  K^-n-pba,  Kel-tintahon,  to  whom  belonged  the  learned  Sheikh  Sfdf  'Alf  in 
the  time  of  Baba  el  kebfr,  K^-teneg  el  hay  or  Debdrid,  Kdl-n-nettik,  Kd-n-tinsmi^ 
ren,  Kd-n-tintazalt,  K^-n-<5shef,  Kdl-inneb,  K^-migagelit  on  the  farthermost  well 
of  Tagdnet,  Kdl-n-niirzafef,  K^-tinndekan,  K^-tinekaw^t,  Kcl-n-t^hak,  K^-hdr, 
to  whom  belongs  the  great  fiki  T^er,  K^-emaih<5r,  K^-t^e,  K^-n-tabar^mit,  very 
rich  in  cattle,  K^-takankelt,  K^l-tadrak,  Inetiben,  K^-tehdrog^n,  Ibidukelen,  K^- 
taghashft,  Kdl-elhorma,  Kd-kabiy,  K^-sakkomdren,  Kd-tad^,  Kdl-n-k^zem,  Kdl- 
tdrshawen,  Kdl-t^ndetas,  K^-tinh^latdn,  Kdl-insaid,  E^-eshfnkay,  E^-n-ilshinen, 
E^l-n-jar^n,  E^-n-iyeren,  Ih^wan-ndr-eddf,  Terb^  E^-tegillit. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  most  easterly  group  of  the  AweU mmiden,  who,  in 
a  political  sense,  have  totally  separated  from  the  stock,  and  are  generally  allied  with 
the  Edl-ger&.  These  are  the  Awelfmmiden  wutfn  Bodhil,  or,  as  they  are  general- 
ly called  along  the  Niger,  Dinnik,  whose  chief,  Miisa,  enjoys  great  celebrity.  The 
sections  into  which  this  tribe  is  subdivided  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

I  will  conclude  this  short  notice  about  these  southwestern  Tawirek  by  stating,  in 
addition  to  the  facts  exposed  in  vol.  i.,  p.  194,  et  seq.^  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Imdshagh  are  represented  in  the  ancient  sculptures  of  ^>1>^  by  the 
fourth  human  race,  called  Tamh'u,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  Tem'h,  and 
represented  as  of  very  light  color,  with  their  distinguishing  curl  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  and  their  earrings,  for  the  Mashawash,  who  are  mentioned  together 
with  the  Tamh'u,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  same  tribe  under  a  different  form 
of  name.  See  Brugsch  Creographische  Inschriften  Altagyptischer  Denkmaler,  ii., 
p.  78,  et  seq.y  and  Plate  I. 


APPENDIX  XIII. 

A  VOCAPULARY  OF  THE  TEMA'SHIGHT  OR  TA'RKf 'YE,  SUCH  AS  SPOKEN  BY  THE 

AWELI'MMIDEN. 

A  SHORT  PROLBOOMENA,  BT  PROFESSOR  MEWMAN. 

The  materials  accumulated  by  Dr.  Barth,  enable  us  to  give  a  more  distinct  re- 
ply to  the  question.  What  relation  does  the  Tem&hight  (abbreviated  in  future  as 
Temght)  language  bear  to  the  idiom  of  the  Eabail  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  to  the 
Shilha  of  Morocco  ?  The  replies  hitherto  given  have  seemed  to  a  great  authority, 
the  Baron  de  Slane,  premature,  and,  therefore,  arbitrary. 

I  wUl  try  to  write  as  one  recapitulating  facts,  so  far  as  I  can  discern  facts,  throw- 
ing the  remarks  under  separate  heads : 

1.  The  system  of  Pronouns  in  the  Temght  differs  sufficiently  from  that  of  the 
Eabdfl  to  put  a  broad  separation  between  the  languages.  The  Baron  de  Slane  has 
already  given  a  yaluable  table,  comparing  the  Pronominal  system  in  the  (so  called) 
Berber  tongues ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  this.  Temght  does  not  differ 
more  decisively  from  EablEH  in  this  respect  than  each  differs  from  Shilha,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity,  appear  obvious  and  decisive  marks  of 
common  origin.     In  fact,  the  suffixed  pronouns  differ  but  little. 

2.  The  Numerals,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  superseded  by  Arabic,  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same  in  all. 

8.  «So  far  as  Plural  nouns  can  be  formed  regularly  fVom  the  singular,  the  two 
languages  seem  to  observe  substantially  the  same  rules. 

4.  The  mode  of  Conjugating  the  principal  tense  of  the  Verb  has  no  greater  di- 
versity in  the  Temght  and  EabdH  than  that  found  between  mere  dialects  of  the 
same  language. 

The  modes  of  forming  the  Present  Tense  are  perhaps  imperfectly  understood  as 
yet  in  all  these  tongues. 

It  is  on  the  surface  of  the  EablKfl  that  a  Present  Tense  is  formed  by  prefixing 
adhiy  ayi,  or  of  to  the  principal  tense.  This  prefix  precedes  the  pronominal  mark 
of  the  verb.     Similarly  in  the  Temght  we  have  eke  or  ege  fulfilling  the  same  fiuic- 
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tion;  and  (especially  since  the  suffix  pronoun  of  the  Kabifl,  at/i  or  ai  ("me"),  is 
-ahi  in  Barth)  this  ehe  seems  to  be  the  same  element  as  Kabail  ayi. 

Adhi  (in  Kab.)  often  expresses  a  Future  or  Subjunctive  idea.  Yet  the  element 
ara  or  ere  is,  perhaps,  still  more  decidedly  future.  I  have  found  this  element,  r,  in 
Barth,  though  rarely :  for  instance,  vbbok^  smoking ;  and  rabakagh^  I  smoke.  In 
Hanoteau,  gh  takes  the  place  of  r — sounds  often  confounded.  To  etymology  it  is 
of  interest  to  know  which  sound  is  here  more  correct  ISgh,  then  we  are  thrown 
back  on  aghi  of  Kabail,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  ayt,  viz.,  *'this."  Also 
the  element  ad  means  "this,"  fem.  aU.  It  seems,  then,  that,  prefixed  to  a  tense, 
they  give  the  idea  of  Now  or  Presently. 

Besides  these  external  affixes,  in  an  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Sfdi  Ibrahim's 
Narrative,  published  by  the  (London)  Asiatic  Society,  I  elicited  four  internal  meth- 
ods of  forming  the  Present  Tense  in  Kabail,  viz.,  1.  by  reduplication  of  the  second 
radical ;  2.  by  prefixing  /  to  the  root  (with  the  sound  of  ts) ;  8.  by  prefixing  B  to 
the  root  (sounded  t  on  the  lowlands,  but  English  th  in  the  highlands) ;  4.  transi- 
tive verbs,  formed  by  *  prefixed  ta  the  root,  affix  al  after  the  root,  or  sometimes 
change  the  last  vowel  to  a.  The  Temght,  with  which  Dr.  Barth's  ear  was  famil- 
iarized, disowns  the  distinction  of  the  thick  t  {ts)  from  the  common  <,  as  well  as  the 
sound  of  English  th.  We  can  not,  therefore  (at  least  at  present),  distinguish  in 
this  language  between  the  second  and  third  methods  just  recounted.  But  we  may 
positively  assert  that  in  Dr.  Barth's  specimens  a  prevalent  mode  of  forming  the 
Present  Tense  is  by  prefixing  t  to  the  elementary  part  of  the  verb.  Thus :  amyetf 
ride  ye  (from  a  root  which  must  be  inay,  he  rode) ;  eiinne^  he  rides,  mounts ;  enki 
(or  eheni),  look  thou,  find  thou ;  inha,  I  have  found ;  but  tehinnen^  they  sec ;  aten- 
heghy  I  find;  inna,  he  said,  he  spoke;  neketenagh  tindrahen^  I  spake  peace;  iwwen^ 
he  went  up ;  tewinaghy  I  climb  up ;  tkor^  it  is  dried ;  itdgar,  it  is  drying  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  preifix  t  is  not  found,  but  where  Dr.  Barth,  not- 
withstanding, assigns  a  present  meaning,  I  am  sometimes  struck  with  a  broad  a, 
which  may  perhaps  denote  present  time,  as  in  the  fourth  method  of  the  Kab&l 
above  noted ;  but  the  materials  are  so  few  that  this  needs  confirmation.  For  ex- 
ample, yecfis,  he  laughed ;  ddsagh,  I  laugh ;  H-Jjcelf  he  turned  or  returned ;  ekdlagh^ 
1  come  back. 

6.  The  Noun  of  Action  is  formed  from  the  verb  by  a  <  prefixed,  and  becomes 
feminine.  In  this  all  the  Berber  tongues  seem  to  differ  little  from  one  another,  or 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

6.  The  Transitive  Verb  is  formed  in  Temght,  as  in  Kabail,  by  prefixing  «  to  the 
root.  Thus :  arid,  washed ;  saradagh,  I  wash  (a  thing) ;  ddirif,  a  freedman ;  sid- 
derfagh,  I  set  free ;  t</au,  he  went  in  company ;  isdau^  he  brought  together. 

7.  A  Passive  Verb,  formed  like  the  Hebrew  Niphal,  is  found  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  alike  in  Temght  and  in  Kabdil.  Thus,  from  Barth's  iboyis,  he  is  wounded, 
comes  the  transitive  sabat/asaghy  I  wound ;  and  from  this  again  a  passive,  onsabay- 
asen,  they  were  wounded.  Indeed,  also  war  nebuyis,  he  was  not  wounded ;  formed 
direct  from  the  primitive.  Barth  has  ekshe,  eat  thou;  eheri  inekshcy  "the  money 
is  spent ;"  probably,  inekshey  is  eaten. 

8.  A  Reciprocal  Verb  or  a  Verbal  Adjective  is  formed  in  both  languages  by  pre- 
fixing m  to  another  verbal  root.  The  practical  use  of  this  is  comparable  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  Greek  Middle  Voice.  In  Kabdil  it  seems  to  be  oftenest  Refiective, 
sometimes  Passive;  nor  otherwise  in  Temght.  From  vohaghy  he  seized,  comes 
t^mmihagh  (explained  by  Hanoteau  as  the  Temght  for),  she  was  seized,  where  the 
m  is  Passive.  But  from  isitteg,  he  traded,  imisUiegy  he  exchanged ;  from  idau,  he 
went  in  company  (i(iiu,  in  Hanoteau),  amidiy  a  comrade;  isharragy  he  fetched  wa- 
ter, atnsharragy  a  water-carrier;  ikkel,  he  turned  (generally  neuter),  isokaly  he 
caused  to  return,  he  replaced ;  simiskal,  barter  thou  (cause  to  replace  nmtually  t) ; 
ruy  weep,  sob  (Kabail  root),  itruy  he  weeps  (Kab.),  immerauetL,  (persons)  weeping  to- 
gether ;  tr/oy,  it  was  joined ;  imirtayeriy  mixed ;  iskeny  he  pointed,  showed ;  emsd- 
keriy  they  deliberate. 

In  fact  n  and  m  of  these  two  heads  appear  to  have  no  sharp  distinction.  They 
are  joined  in  Barth's  anemang{h)ay  battle;  from  nughy  fight  thou  (Kab.),  or  from 
enghy  kill  thou.    In  Sidi  I1)rahim's  Shilha,  emmaghany  they  fought  (for  evmaghanf). 

9.  Reduplicate  verbs  are  found  in  both  languages,  comparable  to  those  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  Thus  from  ingkal,  it  leaks  (Barth),  [in  Kab.,  inghel,  it  gushed],  we 
have,  as  feminine,  torajl  tinghdlnagheL,  the  boat  leaks — 9«.,1s  utterly  leaky.  Slany 
reduplicate  verbs  occur  where  we  have  to  conjecture  the  primitive ;  as  in  eshisheri- 
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wwgh,  I  trot  my  horee ;  sheresherau,  work  the  pump-handle,  or  pull  the  cord  of  the 
well-lever ;  imesharldrlaren  or  ereskauskaueriy  (the  water)  is  boiling. 

The  Temght  sometimes  repeats  the  third  radical,  as  in  skikarash^  to  till  the 
ground.  That  the  root  is  keresh  we  know,  since  this  is  the  sense  of  KabiSn  kerez  ; 
and  Kab.  z  often  becomes  sh  in  Temght.  £r^ash,  walk  thou ;  and  ymhirgesK,  he 
took  a  ride.  From  on/tir,  the  nose-bone  (anzer,  of  Kabail),  by  repeating  the  second 
radical  comes  ahmshar,  nostrils ;  shinshor^  to  clear  the  nose.  Evidently  reduplica- 
tion plays  a  large  part  in  these  languages.  It  sometimes  appears  to  excess ;  as 
from  ish'war,  he  begins  (izwer,  he  began,  Kab.);  sheshwdragh,  I  begin. 

10.  The  Temght  heaps  formation  on  formation  to  an  extent  exceeding  what  ap- 
pears in  the  specimens  of  Kabail  which  I  have  met.  In  fact,  I  have  often  had  to 
refer  to  Kabail  or  to  Ghadamsi  for  the  roots  of  Barth's  verbs.  Thus  he  has  sanish- 
lam,  look  about ;  a  double  formation  from  ishfam,  which  must  be  the  same  as  Gha- 
damsi izleni  (also  illem)^  he  saw ;  esimmiktagk,  I  call  to  memory ;  transitive  from 
the  Kab.  amektki,  a  thought ;  from  root  iktha.  ^  Out  of  AV/  (a  tribe,  people)  the 
Temght  develops  €Ukil,  empire ;  amanokal^  ruler ;  temanokdkn,  government. 

1 1 .  The  Temght,  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Barth's  specimens,  often  seems  to  degen- 
'  erate  into  a  Negro  jabber.     When  the  pronoun  nominative  is  prefixed  to  the  verb, 

a  mere  crude  form  of  the  verb  may  seem  to  suffice,  just  as  though  in  Latin  one  were 
to  say  ego  reg^  ilk  reg,  instead  of  rego,  regit ;  and  for  the  third  person  the  element 
y  (for  "  he")  is  often  dropped ;  as  amut,  he  died,  for  gamut.  Also,  apparentiv  from 
the  influence  of  \-ulgar  Arabic,  we  find  the  first  person  plural  form  used  for  the  sm- 
gtUar ;  as  Nek  noda{r\  I  fall  (ego  cadimus) ;  Nek  nultef,  I  take  (ego  cepimus) : 
sometimes  also  the  Arabic  form  of  the  second  person  singular  supplants  that  of 
Berber,  with  the  inconvenience  of  seeming  to  be  third  person  feminine. 

12.  In  Kabafl  I  find  a  rather  rare  form  of  the  Passive  by  prefixing  wa  to  the 
root;  Thus  from  rebbiy  rear,  nourish  (Brosselard),  comes  itwarabba,  he  is  reared 
(Luke  iv.,  16):  from  gurezy  he  chained;  ittdrez,  he  chains;  itwarzany  they  arc 
chained  (Luke  iv.,  ly) ;  though  here  w  may  seem  to  be  in  the  root :  M«en,  he  knew ; 
itwassenj  it  is  known  (Luke  W.,  44);  u  atsayala9y  sagha  attattvsayalam  (Matthew 
vii.,  1),  is  intended  to  express,  **  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;"  strictly,  per- 
haps, Non  interrogate^  ne-Jbrte  interrogemini ;  Sidi  Hamed  often  uses  the  (Arabic  ?) 
verb  iaayaly  he  asked,  for  he  judged.  Here  also  we  have  ittusayaly  he  is  judged, 
which  yields  usayal  or  wasawU  as  the  passive  root,  and  wa  as  the  passive  element. 
Again,  imoaddary  it  was  trodden  under  foot  (Luke  viii.,  6),  compared  with  atoa-y  the 
foot,  suggests  that  {dd  being  euphonic  for  double  tT)  n  and  wa  here  combine  for  a 
passive  idea.  I  have  recited  these  cases  because  the  form  is  rare,  and  might  seem 
doubtful.  Now  in  Barth,  besides  ima,  he  exceeded,  surpassed,  conquered  (supera- 
vit),  we  find  itwamoy  he  is  conquered,  which  denotes  a  like  passive  formation. 

18.  The  system  of  Prepositions  is  not  wholly  the  same  in  Temght  as  in  Kab^. 
Yet  they  have  in  common  en  or  noy  of;  «-,  from  or  by;  ghw-y  apud  (pronounced 
Tory  with  Barth) ;  fely  upon ;  ger,  between ;  dati,  under ;  ^-,  in ;  aegh  or  der,  at  or 
in?  d-y  an  untranslatable  prefix,  sometimes  meaning  with.  This  may  seem  the 
same  a&  idy  dy  meaning  and.  Behind,  doty  in  Barth,  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
Kab^  daffir,  Kab^  axzoBy  zaSy  front,  before,  is  c^r  in  Barth,  seemingly  the  same 
,  element.     All  this  shows  a  very  dose  relation  of  the  two  languages. 

14.  The  vocabularies,  with  very  great  likeness,  show  also  grave  diversities,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  regard  the  two  idioms  as  mere  dialects  of  one  language  Un- 
doubtedly a  stranger  is  liable  to  overrate  in  detail  the  significance  of  this,  and  un- 
duly to  assume  that  words  of  the  one  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  other.  Thus,  when 
the  Tawirek  say  ishek  (De  Slane)  for  a  tree,  which  in  Kabifl  is  BastOy  BasattUy  we 
are  struck  by  the  contrast.  Nevertheless,  in  Kabdil,  ishtg  means  a  branch :  hence 
it  is  nearly  as  our  colonists  say  bush  for  forest,  wood.  Barth  writes  ehishk  for  ishek, 
which  stiU  more  obscures  the  relation.  But,  after  all  allowance,  it  remains  thai 
the  two  languages  have  deviated  so  widely  from  their  original  that  their  identity  is 
only  an  etymological,  not  a  popular  fact.  If  Negro  words  be  duly  ejected  from  the 
Temght,  an4  intrusive  Arabic  from  the  Kabd£l,  Shilha,  etc.,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  vocabularies  greatly  illustrate  one  another,  and  seem  adequate  to  reconstruct 
the  chief  material  of  the  old  Libyan  tongue.  Barth  has  the  high  merit,  to  us,  of 
giving  very  little  as  Temght  which  can  be  accounted  Arabic 

The  Arabic  words  which  do  enter  the  Temght  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
Kab^1,  not  even  in  religion.     Thus  prayer  in  Kab^  is  tazzalUt  (iVom  Arabic 

JL^);  but  in  Temght  'vmady  from  Arabic  Cw4^  ;  Confirmation  being  confounded 
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with  Prayer,  as  elsewhere  with  Baptism.  This  word  may  have  come  from  Chris- 
tianity, smce  also  sin  in  Temght  and  Ghad^imsi  is  hekkad  (once  ebaket  in  Barth) ; 
which  seems,  like  the  Welsh  pechod,  beckodj  to  be  the  Latin  peccata.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  in  Temght  the  root  ibekket,  he  crouched  or  knelt,  perhaps  primitively  as 
a  religions  attitude.  (Hanoteau  has  ibekket  of  ^  lion  crouching ;  and  Barth  gives 
asibaket  for  *^sit  with  elbows  on  the  legs  against  coldT')  In  this  connection  we 
may  note  that  the  Kab^  name  of  God  is  Babbi,  which  in  Arabic  is.  ^^My  Lord ;" 
but  in  Temght,  besides  A'manay,  it  is  Mesina  or  Mesinak,  which  Barth  takes  for 
'*our  Messiah,"  a  Christian  importation. 

15.  The  prefix  am  before  a  substantive  means  in  Kab^  a  possessor.  At  least 
Hodgson  gives  many  illustrations  of  this.  I  do  not  know  that  it  distinctly  appears 
in  Barth,  though  there  are  words  thus  explicable ;  as  ahuyycj  the  chase ;  amahuyyen, 
a  sportsman.  But  the  Temght  has,  to  express  this  sense,  a  very  common  prefix, 
ila^  unknown  to  the  Kabail,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Thus  from  Ehen^  a  tent ;  iWien^  tented  (t.  e.  married).  It,  indeed,  seems  to  me 
that  this  prefix  has  the  wider  sense  of  changing  some  other  word  into  an  adjective, 
nearly  as  the  German  suffix  -ig.  Thus  from  cior,  behind  (prep.),  comes  iladaroy 
(one  who  is?),  behind;  from  dat^  befoiie,  Uadata  (one  who  is?),  in  front.  One 
may  even  suspect  that  ila  here  is  the  element  of  the  verb  *'  to  be,"  from  illa^  he  was ; 
iliy  be  thou.  (Barth  also  has  iliy  *'here ;"  and  in  Kabail  and  Shilha  dli  is  the  rel- 
ative "who,"  as  in  vulgar  Arabic.) 

The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Temght^  Shilha,  Ghadtoisi,  Eabiin,  etc, 
are  distinct  languages,  related  as  (we  will  say)  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

It  may  be  here  added  that  Dr.  Barth  unfortunately  has  not  been  able  (in  the 
rude  pronunciation  to  which  he  listened)  to  discriminate  t  from  /,  d  from  d^  k  from 
k,  z  from  «  (if  there  is  any  yj^\  while  gh  was  perpetually  passing  into  ^,  k^  or  r. 
It  appears  to  me  still  doubtful  how  many  consonants  there  are  in  Temght ;  whether 
there  is  anv  Am^  and  whether  there  is  any  such  distinction  as  the  is  and  ih  of  the 
Kab^.  If  we  knew  the  sounds  accurately,  certain  families  of  words  might  be  less 
confused  and  confusing. 

In  general,  the  pronunciation  of  words  presented  to  ns  by  Dr.  Barth  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  Kab^,  and  has  a  fuller  and  clearer  vocalization.  In  one  combi- 
nation, indeed,  the  Eabifl  is  the  softer,  and  it  may  deserve  attention,:  it  is  the  En- 
glish tck  (written  ch  by  Barth)  for  which  he  has  ksh  or  ik.  Thus  the  Temght  iksht^ 
he  ate,  iikar^  it  is  full,  are  in  Kabdfl  ichcke,  ickchur.  From  Arabic  khesheriy  rough, 
the  Kab.  makes  ichchen^  he  is  ugly.    Again :  it  has  ichchah  and  ichcham,  he  was  hot 

in  anger  (answering  to  Arabic  {^^\  and  j^)),  for  which  Barth  gives  the  harsher 

sound  itkar,  meaning,  perhaps,  itkagh  or  itkakh.  These  cases  are  of  interest,  as 
pointing  out  that  the  Temght  has  sometimes  an  older  form  of  the  word  than  that 
found  in  Arabic.  F.  W.  Newman. 


PRONOUNS,  ETC. 


7,  nek. 

Thou,  ke,  kay ;  fim,  kam. 

He,  enta.     She,  entadi 

We,  nekenet  [nekenet  ?] ;  fem»  nek^netet 
[nek^netet?]. 

Ye,  kawenit  [kawenit  ?] ;  fern,  kametet. 

They,  entenet  [entenetf];  fern,  ent^netet 
[ent^netet]. 

[iV.B*.— We,  ye,  they,  in  Tuareg 
[Tem^hight]  are  given  by  De  Slane 
as  Nekmd,  Ktsnid,  Enienld,  with  final  d, 
and  by  Ben  MiSsa  with  final  ^  or  ^.] 

Of  me,  mine,  eni,  ini,  ino,  in. 

W*  thee,  inek ;  /em.  inem. 

Of  him,  enis,  inis. 

Of  her,  tenis,  tinis. 

0/us,  inftnagh. 

Of  you,  in&wen ;  fern,  inekmet. 

Of  them,  in&an ;  fern,  inesnet. 


/  have,  nek  Oa  rori  (ego,  est  mihi). 
Thou  hast,  ke  ila  rorik. 

(fern,),  kamak  ila  rorin  (m.  ?). 

He  has,  enta  ila  roris,  etc. 

Myself,  imanin ;  by  myself,  simanL 

Thyself,  imannek ;  fern,  imannem. 

Himself,  herself,  imannis. 

Ourselves,  imannftnagh. 

Yourselves,  imannawen;  yem.  imanekmet. 

Themselves,  imannisen ;  fern,  imannesnet. 

He  went,  fg61e,  yigSle. 

Thou  wentest,  tegSlet  [tegelet?]. 

I  went,  eg^legh. 

TTiey  went,  tigSlen;  fem,  tigfelenet. 

Ye  went,  tigeMm ;  fem,  tigel^et. 

We  went,  negSle. 

There   is,  eha   [iha?=iga   of  Shilha]; 

ehan,  there  being. 
There  is  to  me,  ehay,  ehahi ;  fem,  ethahe. 
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There  is  to  thee,  ehik,  hik;  {thert  being 

to  thee  f)  ehan-kay. 
There  waSj  ilia. 
TTiere  w,  yile. 
77iere  once  was,  k&la  ills. 
One  (a  certain),  iyen. 
One  by  one,  iyen,  siyen. 
Alone,  iyente. 
Other  (alius),  iyet,  iyed. 
Other  laker  f),  yednin,*  nid. 

[Compare  Arabic  root  tof^  whence 

ayedan,'] 
Some',  otlirs,  iyed,  iyed. 
J  alone,  iyentnek.* 
IViou  alone,  iyentke. 
He  alone,  iyeiUenta. 
We  alone,  iyent&nagh. 
Ye  alone,  iyent^nawen ;  /em,  iyente  nek- 
met. 
They  alone,  iyente  nisen ;  /em.  iyente  nis- 

net. 
/  and  thou,  nek  id  ke. 

[And,  e.     See  126,  127,  and  130.] 
Or,  mer. 
But,   ban.      [In    apodosis,  Hun,   ecce 

{Prodigal  Son.)} 
Yes,  iya. 

No,  kala  I  kala  kala ! 
This  thing,  adi  (masc.  f ). 
This  (here)  thing,  tetid  {fern,  f). 
This  year,  teni,  teneda,  tcftildagh 
Tjast  year,  tenindi. 
Two  years  ago,  t^nendin. 
This,  that,  awa,  b  [fern,  ata?  i)]. 
[These,  those,  win ;  /em,  ch.  of  in  ax  ?] 
This,  wadagh ;  /em,  tadagb. 
These,  wuidagb ;  /em,  tidagb. 

idagh  [in  both  genders  and  numbers']. 

To -day,   asbel   idagh;    to-night,  ehad 

idagh. 
7^  is  he,  enta  dadagb. 
That  (ille),  wuen  (ilia),  ten  [indagb?J 

tindagh. 
[This  {neuter f  and  absoluU),  adi  (?)]. 
also,  tetid  and  tet,  fian,  t    Prodig, 

Son,  (te)selsema£tet,  tegimastet,  impo- 

snistis  ei  eam. 
7^  and  that,  wuay  wnay. 
TTiese  and  t/iose,  wuin  wnin. 
Who,  which,  awa;  pi  wui  (129). 
Whof  ennagh?  mamus? 
Whoever,  awwa(129). 
Whatever  is  there,  awway  iladiben  (126.) 
(  Those  ropes,  er^wiyen  wadagb. 
<  What  trees  f  innagb  ehisbkan. 
(  Which  they  tuHne,  wui  tell^min. 
What  ?  ennagh  awen  ?  endagh  ?  endegh 

ma? 
What  is  it?  nishin? 

[Num?  utrum?  awagh,  perhaps,  56.] 
Why?  mefit?  mefel?  mas? 
When?  me? 
On  this  side,  siba,  sibabe. 


On  this  side,  *ilahen,  eladi. 

On  that  side,  ilaseben^  ilahini. 

Here,  ile  {etidf  138). 

There,  ilasehen,  iladiben  {disf  102). 

In  this  place,  iladiba  dagh.        ) 

In  what  place,  ennagh  ^agh?  ) 

Where  (is  it)  that,  endagh  diban? 

—  endegh    diha?    (irov 


hrrov ; ) 
Wheref  maege? 
Where,  diba,  ihe  {relative  adv,) 

[Uterque  prceteriit,  quo  proUeriit, 

Er^tAset  ika,  diha  ika.] 
In  what  manner  t  de  kawan  entig?  [degh 

awwan  entig  ?] 
At  that  place,  dar  (gb  ?)  agel\  wadagb. 
[Every,  igen,  aigin  ?] 

[In    Shilha,    kraigen,    every;  /em. 

kraiget.] 
Every  day,  ashel  igen. 
Then,  at  that  time,  yawen  asfgan. 
At  every  time,  cdgin  kala. 

[Kftla,  (une)  fois?=ira/  of  Shilha, 

=tekalt  of  K&hm.] 
Once  upon  a  time  {there  being),  kalayillen. 
Never,  aigin  kala  war. 
atillen. 


Always,  barkiik  [h&T=f  usque  fl. 

Formerly,  ehingam,  abuja. 

Once,  aril,  ibb€da  (olim). 

Somebody,  mindam. 

Everybody,  erdtOse  [each  qf  two  t\. 

The  whole  )  *   m    * 

Af,  y  mrret,  iket. 

All  the  world,  rurret  eddynia. 

All  the  rivers,  eghfrriwan  mrret. 

All  of  us,  iket  ^&nagh. 

All  of  you,  iket  ^nftwen. 

AUo/lt,  iket  enis. 

About,  nearly,  tnrdau  iket 

Just,  exactly,  adutet. 

Not,  war.     (So  Kab,  Shil,) 

Nothing,  war-barret. 

Something,  barret. 

Only,  ghas  (so  Shilha),  war-bar,  non  nisL 

But  only,  vyith  the  exception  of,  asal  (asal, 
Kab.). 

The  whole  tribe  has  been  extinguished  with 
the  exertion  o/a/ew  lads,  tausit  ikete- 
nis  t^nuninde  asel  harret  iliadan. 

Much,  egen ;  /em,  teget. 

Multitude,  eg5d  (129),  yegotj  • 

[Quantity,  fgSde. 

Number,  eket] 


*  InitUl  Ha  seems  to  convert  an  adverb  or  enb- 
Btantive  into  an  adjective,  like  German  -ig  (root 
illa^  he  was  ?  yet  tie,  here,  crosses  as) ;  so  then, 
tent;  iUhen^  tented. 

t  Agel,  perliaps,  is  Kab.  aghd,  arm,  in  the 
sense  of  side  or  direction.    Compare  arUa. 

X  In  Shilha,  yeggot,  it  is  abundant  or  numer- 
ous. In  Kabnil,  yesha^  is  the  same.  De  8Ian« 
treats  the  latter  as  the  Arabic  yethfd^,  intcndit, 
constrinxit. 
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How  qflenT  merder  li^da? 

How  much  T  ma  igCde  ? 

At  what  price  f  meder  iig((da  ? 

How  many?  men  eket?   (=nieneslit  of 

Delaporte's  Kah.) 
Too  much^  aguteni. 
Many  of  them,  awagot  daghsen. 
Most  of  t/iem,  awagin  daghsen. 
ISomewhaty  a  little,  in  Ohaddmsi,  eket.] 
A  few,  wafaror ;  pL  wafaroren. 

awandurren  [andnrren,  a  little']. 

imadroini  [madrfiin,  B.  M.]. 

[Comparing  amdddaray,  younger  (am- 

daray  in  Ben  Miisa),  and  tfao  KabaH 

adtiis,  a  little  (of  it),  we  get  the  root, 

drQ  or  dru,  for  littleness.] 
Very,  hullen.     TGhad.,  hwa,  much;  ha- 

len,  many;  Hodgson's  Kab,,*  herla.] 
Little  bv  little,  sullen  sullen. 
Generally,  ordinarily,  ennadir. 
lA  little,  giak.     See  146.] 
One  day,  saagodi. 

Hitlierto,  har  egodi,  207  {usque  ad  nunc),  • 
— —  endi. 
N^,    egodi?    azaradar   [=azal    adagb 

(this  day  t),  amaradar  (this  rime)]. 
Soon,  agodcdak  [egodi  idagh]. 
Not  yet,  har  egodi  war. 

heregodi;  cndi. 

[NumT  annef  hi.] 


{Adhuc  anne  pervenimus,  gvb  ibamus  f  ) 

(Endi  hi  nussa^  diha  nikka?  ) 

[See   also   easi   in   65,   below;    but 

neither  hi  nor  essi  in  this  scns9  is  con- 
firmed.] 
Before,  dat  (datai,  datak,  etc.),  \_—Kah,, 

*zath.] 
Behind,  dar  (dar  anagh,  etc.),  [=Kab., 

daffir.1 
[That  which  is]  in  front,  iladata. 
[  That  which  i«]  behind,  iladara.     Darrein 

after  (prepos. ),  in  Prodigal  Son, 
At,  4.     -^i  the  side,  d  edis. 
By,  s. 

In,  der,  degh.     Into,  dag. 
Q/*  (partitive),  degh. 
Under,  dau,  eder  i^Kab,,  edaa]. 
Down,  sedir  [=  sedan]. 
Inside,  anaigcsh  [from  egish]. 
Outside,  agCme,  dag&ma  [from  egem]. 
Without,  gcma. 
Between,  gcr  [me  gerassen,  which  betwixt 

themf  i.  e.  which  of  the  twof]. 
For,  TOT  [ghur  of  Kab,], 
Upon,  felle,  safelle,  fel. 

ser  ?  189. 

Over,  ginnSgis,  ginnSgish  [ginnSge,  147J 

From  Kab,,  ennig. 
Around,  terlaite  (after  noun). 
Until,  har  [Kab,,  ar.]. 


VERBS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  CONNECTION. 

WITH  MOTES  BY  PROFESSOR  NEWMAN. 


1.  Wuegh,  /  was  bom. 
Where  wast  thou  bomf  Endegh  akal  wa- 

dagh  wuit?  (  What  land  that  thou-wast- 
born  f) 

2.  TTie  woman  is  bearing  (pregnant),  tem- 
mat  toren. 

8.   The  woman  gives  suck,  temmat  teze- 
dut  [tesetut]. 
He  sucks  the  breasf,  itatct  [itatet]. 

4.  T7ie  woman  suckles  her  child,  temmat 
tcsdnkas  roris. 

He  sucks,  inakas. 

5.  lam  alive,  edargh. 

He  is  alive,  idar.     (So  Kab,) 

6.  The  boy  is  ripe  (of  age),  aliad  awad. 
The  girl  is  ripe  (of  age),  taliad  tawad. 
Ripeness  of  age,  tagat.    An  aduU,  ama- 

wad. 

7.  The  girl  has  a  full  bosom,  taliad  tis- 
tanrat. 


8.  He  has  grown  old,  iwashar. 
I  grow  old,  washaragh. 

9.  He  died,  is  dead,  amut.     (So  Kab,) 

10.  Look!  enhi! 

/  have  not  found,  war  enhegh. 

Have  you  found  my  knife  t  ab^ar  eni 
tenhet? 

We  have  found  him,  menhet.  (Prod. 
Son,) 

We  have  again  found  him  (we  have  re- 
peated the  finding),  noils  tah&nait. 
(Prod.  Son.) 

I  see,  at^nhegh. 

Sight,  ah&nay. 

They  see  not,  war  tehinnen. 

Nobodu  sees  anything,  war  ihinne  wa- 
dem  harret. 

/  saw  nothing,  war  inhegh  harret« 

11.  I  look  at  with  attention,  esagftdagh. 
Look  before  you,  sager^e  datak. 


*  The  commoner  Kab.  khiralla,  many,  mncb, 
ia  explained  by  Broiwelard  as  a  rellgiouB  extrav- 
agance, Kheir  Allah,  God  is  good.  Perhaps  he 
has  proof  that  I  do  not  know ;  else  it  might  seem 
to  be  a  mere  development  of  herUi,  or  compound- 
ed anomalously  of  khirhdla,  '*  good  many.'*  I 

1.  Yitcii,  be  was  bom?    In  hhilha,  yu,  a  son.  ' 

3.  Aratt,  offiipring,  Kab. 

3.  Vejffitet^  she  gave  suck,  Kab. ;  from  Vei,  he 
sncked  the  teat. 

4  Koot  inkus  t  he  sacked. 


8.  In  Ghad/imsL  tZjvfr,  old. 

10.  Ben  Musa  of  Ghad^mes  gives  ihen,  bo  saw ; 
and  ehini,  look!  as  Tuareg  (Femght).  Eheni 
and  enthiy  according  to  Earth,  are  transpoeitiona 
lad  libitum ;  also  tvo  meanings,  see  and  And,  ap- 
pear. 

11.  Kab.  ira<7,  be  looked  at;  itteled^  be  observed. 
Asijadan  is  "for  atinndan  (partic),  attending. 
Ewgrah  is  k  r^mpoand  yerb,  from  isap,  he  look- 
ed, and  irah,  he  loved. 
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/  look  at  with  plaxsurty  esagrfthagh. 

/  listen  [to  thec]^  nek  asijadflnak. 

[  You]  do  not  listen  [to  us],  war  hanagh 
tcFJadet. 

/  looked  around,  asanishl&magh. 

Let  us  look  around,  sanishlam&nagh. 
12.  I  feel  unth  my  hand,  tedishagh. 

Feeling  (subst.),  tedisha. 
18.  /  smell,  insarghagh. 

Let  me  smell  (snuff*  at),  disaraghagli. 

/  take  a  snuff,  sar&ghagh. 

14.  I  taste,  etalaghagh. 
Taste  (subst. ),.  talagh. 

15.  /  have  eaten,  ikshegh. 

GivB  me  {what)  I-may-eat,  ikfahi  awwa 
kshegh. 

16.  I  am  hungry,  ilozagh. 

17.  /  have  enough,  iyuwanagh.    (So  Kab.) 
We  have  enough,  naiwen. 
Thou  hast  enough,  tiyifwanat. 

18.  I  drink,  aswegh. 
Drink  I  asu  !     (So  Kab,) 
Give  me  to  drink,  ikfahi  deswagh. 
[We  give  you],  nikfek. 

19.  Thou  gobhUst,  no  stopping  I  ke  ten- 
8^at  war  dikkSra. 

20.  Hunger  kills  me  [smites  met],  in^k&he 
las. 

I  kill  you,  nek  inrekaj  [inghekay]. 

21.  Thirst  overpowers  me,  inrahi  fat  [fad] 
[or,  inghahi,  kills  me], 

22.  1  perspire,  orafugh. 
Perspiration  (subst),  imselha. 
The  water-carriers  sweat,  imsbarrdgen 

Ims^lheMtn  [{there  is)  sweat  to  them]. 

23.  Smoking,  ubbok. 

I  smoke  the  pipe,  rabftkagh  eben. 
,  sasagh  ebfini  {I  drink  my  pipe), 

24.  I  say,  ennegh.     (So  Kab.) 

You  told  me,  tenahit,  [she  told  it  tomjef] 
Tell  him,  annas. 

25.  Utterance,  asokel  [a86kel?]. 
I  answer,  asdkftlagh  el  jawab. 
Answer  me,  sokalahe  el  jawab. 


Sanishlam,  frequentotiye  from  root  nhatam^ 
which  in  Ben  Musa's  Ghaddmei  is  izUm,  and  alao 
yeUem. 

IS.  /(fM,  he  felt? 

18.  ladregh,  he  smells  (Temght  of  B.  M.).  Tf 
this  is  a  cauaative  form,  it  implies  a  root,  iregh,, 
it  has  a  smell ;  =:  Arabic  rthh.  But  it  most  not 
be  too  easily  identified  with  irgha,  it  burned. 

14.  YaUfjh,  he  tasted ;  so  Ben  Mesa's  Tuareg 
(Temght). 

16b  JShthey  in  Kab.  becomes  eehche, 

la  Jkfa  [Arab,  it  sufficed]  is  i/ka  of  Kab.  he 
gave.    8ee  98. 

80.  Elsewhere  Barth  has  inakken,  they  beat. 
(Kab.  has  wugh,  fight  thou  1  ewjft,  kill  thou  I  sep- 
arate verbs.)    Ueb.  Saka  is  either  smite  or  slay. 

81.  Jnra  (In  Bhilha,  he  overpowers,  conquers) 
becomes  ima  (but  see  189)  in  Kab.,  and  unites 
the  senses  superfit  and  stiperesL 

83.  The  present  tense  formed  by  initial  r  or  or 
is  rare  in  Barth,  common  in  Kabdil  and  Shilha. 

25.  Js6^,  causative,  from  ikkal,  he  turned 
(neuter).  Atokel,  utterance,  b  like  reddere  vocu 
for  edere. 


Restore  to  me  my  camel,  sokalahi  ime- 
nis  enf. 

I  restore  to  you  your  thing,  sukftlagh  bar- 
ret enak. 

They  make  them  go  back,  isokal^n-ten. 

He  did  not  return  my  salute,  war  hay  iso- 
kal  ess&lam. 

I  replace  the  sword,  esokalagh  tikuba. 

The  copying  {of  a  book),  as&kal. 

Shut  the  door,  sokel  tcfalwat. 

/  shut  the  door,  sdkftlagh  tefalwat. 
[Properly,  turn  the  door.] 

26.  He  does  not  speak  distinctly,  ital  clis 
enis  [he  has  wrapt  {or  involved)  Ids 
tongue]. 

He  rattles  [stammers?],  cnta  ahedendto. 
She  rattles  [stammers?],  tehfUlendiCn. 

27.  Thou  talkest  much,  ke  hek  takalt. 
I  prattle,  nek  et-hahe  takalt. 

28.  I  want  to  whisper,  erhegh  asimmetik- 
tikagh. 

29.  lam  eloquent,  oradagh. 
Eloquence,  erkod  [eghrod?]. 
A  speech,  meggSred. 

He  is  eloquent,  israd  elis  enis  [he  maSe- 

eloquent  his  tongue]. 
I  praise,  egeriddagh. 
He  harangues  them,  imeggSred  dassen. 

30.  I  inquire,  csistftnagh. 

Ask  him  the  news,  sistent  fcl  isftlen. 
(Ar.  saal,  he  asked.) 

31.  Seek  thou,  unmagh  [Kab,  unag]. 

He  sought  jfor,  ynmmagh,  yesummaglu 
/  seek  vour  advice,  nek  summaghekay 
tanhad. 

32.  Give  us  advice,  ager  tanha(d  ?). 
/  advise  you,  egerakay  tanh&d.  v 
Advice,  tanhad. 

,  takshit  [secrecy], 

/  tell  you  this  secretly,  innegliak  awa- 
dagh  istakshit. 

We  confer  betioeen  ourselves,  neger  tan- 
had gerenagh. 

You  must  not  repeat  it  to  any  one,  war 
tfntennit  {or  war  tiselUt)  awadcm. 

33.  /  wiU,  I  Uke,  irhegh. 


86.  ^endan,  or  t^ntan,  to  ring  or  rattle,  is  Kab. 
an'l  Arab.,  and  Lat,  tumio. 

87.  Takalt  is  perhaps  formed  from  Arabic. 
Avxd  (voic),  for  kul.  is  the  Kab&il. 

88.  Root  tikHk';  the  m  is  reciprocal,  and  «  cans- 
ative. 

89.  Perhaps  firom  Arabic,  ghered,  be  warUad, 
the  guttural  sufiering  obliteration. 

88.  Ger,  throw,  cast,  in  Kab.  and  Temght. 
Seger  tanhad^  we  cast  advice.  In  the  forms  «.«n- 
nuMhekay  (81),  egerakay  (88),  irhekOy  (83),  i^- 
/eki  (86),  we  see  that  the  Tawjirek  use  the  nom- 
inative kayarkf  for  (thee)  the  accusative  after  a 
verb  [reserving  the  Kab^l  suffix  ok  for  the  dative 
(tibi)  f],  and  the  final  gh  of  the  1st  pL  is  absorbed 
by  k.    Thus.  irhC  kay  =  erh€ghkav. 

S3.  Jrha  in  Ghad.  is  i/rdv,  in  Kab.  is  Ira. 
The  word  is  evidently  the  Berber  correlative  of 
Arab,  ifrahh,  he  rrjoiced ;  which\he  Kab4il  dia- 
lect uses  side  by  side  with  ira. 
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/  nice,  love  you,  irhekay. 
/  like  not,  wiir  terhagh  [or,  wur-t-er- 
hagh,  I  like  him  not  f  ]. 

84.  IcaTi,  eddbegh,  dobegh. 

85.  We  surpass  him,  nufe-t.    [So  in  Shil- 
Aa.] 

This  man  surpasses  you,  halis  wadagh 
yufeke. 
ft  is  better  than,  yufa. 

86.  It  is  useful,  ylnfa.     [Arab,  yinf' a.] 

,  ahitenfa. 

It  is  gone,  finished,  yimmCdL 
It  is  enough,  yilggeda. 
It  is  suitable,  [initiiegi  ?]. 
Jt  is  impossible,  awar  initil^gi. 
TTiere  ts,  vile. 

S7.   What  shall  I  dot  mA  dSkne^h? 
He  who  makes  shoes,  wa  yehmnen  ibife- 
hegan. 

We  did  it,  neknit. 
It  may  be,  imokan  {is  feasible). 

88.  The  stars  shine  forth,  it&ren  iknan 
ebarbar. 

This  day  is  very  fine,  ashel  idagh  ikna 
t^ihel  dejc. 
It  is  wonderful,  takonit 

89.  /  have  done  for  thee,  eg^aghak. 
/  have  committed  sin,  eg^gh  ^&ket. 
They  have  formed  a  line,  ^gen  fifOd. 
/  do  [have  donef],  iggegh. 
/mend  a  rent,  tagagh  tikist. 
Make  for  me  a  pretty  song,  egahi  anaya 

ihOsken.     [Prod,  Son,  ahas  nigge,  ut 

eifaciamus.] 

Thou  hast  done  wrong,  teget  tellCbist. 
/  have  done  (a  good  thing)  for  you,  ta- 

gaghak.  ^ 

ITiou  hast  done  me  a  wrong,  tagaihi  tel- 

lebist :  [she  has  done  mef]. 
Shall  I  fsLSten  the  horse  f  agyagh  ais? 

[Shall  I  do  the  horsef]    See  1 86. 
Ye  have  put  this  for  me,  tegimahi  tetid 

40.  Do  not  do  this,  kissinadi? 
A  good  thing,  harret  ulagen. 

41.  Stand  up!  ebde  [so  Kab,  and  Arab,]. 
I  halt,  stand  still,  ebdedagh. 
Bise!  enker  [so  Shilha], 
I  rise,  enkSragh. 
A  rising,  tennakrat 
Sit  doum,  akim  [agim,  aghim,  Kab,], 


84.  Idob  (he  is  able)  mast  be  inferred.    Hence, 
adflblb,  expert,  pL  iddMben;  and  a  new 


I  sit  down,  remain,  ekemagh. 
We  have  remcdned  long,  nekkim  egen. 
Do  not  stay  !  nr  tiikk^me. 

42.  I  bow,  stoop,  edunkeagh. 
Lie  down!  gen  [so  Aa6.]. 
He  lay  down,  igcn. 

Cause  thy  camel  to  lie  !  siggen  amSnis. 
I  rest  myself,  insegh. 
I  pass  the  night,  inscgh.     [So  /Toft.] 
I  He  on  the  side,  insegh  s  alftrin. 

43.  Sitting  with  bent  legs,  tinekarift. 
Sit  thou  with  bent  legs,  senekaraffet. 
[He  picketed  a  camel,  ikeraf  amSnls.] 
Sit  thou  with  elbows  on  knees,  asibftket. 
Sittina  with  elbows  on  knees,  ta^bikkit. 
Sit  Hke  Egyptian  statues,  asirteribftrin. 

44.  I  lie  in  bent  form,  an^kftmcgh. 
I  He  on  the  face,  abumb^agh. 

ITie  boat  is  capsized,  toraft  tebombay. 
I  upset  (a  boat),  sabnmb^agh. 
/  lie  outstretched,  ezlU*ftgagh. 
[{The  head)  is  rested,  irammagh?] 
I  rest  the  head,  escrammaghagh. 
Resting  the  head,  terilmmeghet. 

45.  Wink  to  him  the  eye,  enr^ras  ter ;  en- 
sSgas  tet. 

I  twist  tip  my  face,  asikaniagh  edym- 

mCni. 

Blink  thou,  annaronagh. 
Blinking,  tenirdn&ghat. 
I  start  up  from  having  a  vision,  ^mftno- 

mawagh. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  have  a  vision,  emau- 

naagh. 

46.  lam  sleepy,  tenedomagh. 
Ido2e{d),  enuddemagh. 
Sleep,  etis,  ddis  (d^). 

He  is  asleep,  itas,  i^as. 
/  want  to  sleep,  irhegh  ^dis. 
Sleep  is  upon  me,  ehaihe  ^dis. 
I  dreoiued,  ehorgeagh. 
A  dream,  tihorget. 

47.  I  start  t^  (from  a  dream),  iggedagh ; 
ebdrderit  [ebordegh-it?]. 

I  snore,  esllkh&regh. 

Snoring,  asakhadu. 

/  breathe,  esfnfosagh. 

/  make  a  long  breath,  etagagh  infas 

makkoren. 
Hk  put  his  hands  into  his  carm-pits,  ig 

ifasenis  dag  tidardagh  enis. 

48.  Go  thou  I  mus:  sfkel. 


verb,  iddbab,  be  is  expert 
87.  Ken,  do  thou  I  he ! 


88.  iibnOfitsbonot 


.A) 


(Ben  M6sa*8  Temgfat.) 
J  ken,  he  made  ? 


is  Ghadiunsi  for  do  thoa!     In 


TO.  AJ  d^' 

Sbiiha,  i^J,  factum  est ;  in  Temght  it  Is  active, 
egU.    The  word  seems  to  be  lost  in  Kab&il.     ^ 
etagagh  and  ig  in  47.) 

40.  YUldgen,  good,  handsome,  is  participial; 
alUed,  I  think,  to  yi/Uhe,  it  suits,  it  is  like ;  in 
Kab.,  dha,  be  thou  good ;  irlth  Venture,  iUta,  he 
was  handsome  or  good. 

41.  In  Kab.  enker  becomes  ekker. 


4i.  Alar  in,  my  side?    Elsewhere,  edis,  side. 

45.  Asikaniagh  perhaps  means  1  aim,  1  point; 
as  asikl^n,  aiming  with  a  gun. 

46.  In  Kab.,  nuddam,  slumber,  and  i^  sleep ; 
yOrga,  he  dreamed ;  terglt,  a  dream;  tirgU  (or 
tergh'itf),  a  coal. 

47.  Igaedanh  is,  I  flew  (214),  I  leaped.  Infas 
is  probably  imported  (h)m  Arabic. 

48.  Mus,  move  thou.    For  in  Delaporte  I  find 
mvnvusu,  s*agite ;  asemmusegh,  je  remue.    In 

the  I^d.  Son,  mus = »emm,  to  name  or  caU.  The 
root  »h-rgnh  seems  to  me  formed  from  rgsh.  So 
sh-krah  from  krsh  ;  the  lost  radical  being  prefixed. 
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I  go  [tccn/f],  egel^agh. 

[traveled T],  esokalagh. 

A  traveler,  amasokaL 
I  walk,  ergashagh. 
Let  him  yo  /  ^yit  errCgesh  I 
/  take  a  ride,  ushirg&hagh. 

49.  I  go  on  horseback,  egeldagh  nayagh. 
He  rides,  etinne(y). 

Mount  ye  !  annlyet ! 

Cattle /or  riding,  innemenniyen. 

50.  I  go  sporting,  egeleagh  ahuyye. 
A  sportsman,  amahayen  (plur.  ?). 

/  go  by  water,  esakalagh  dar  cghirrea 

[/  travel  by  the  rtrer]. 
I  go  by  land,  elilagh  esalim;  perhaps, 

I  follow  by  the  shore  {asarim  in  vocab., 

but  alim  in  224). 
Following,  allien.     ( 105,  20 1 . ) 
Straight,  iscUilet. 
Even,  flat,  selilen,  nesauel. 
Free,  alil. 
Freed,  ncllil. 

51.  I  come,  asagh. 
I  arrive,  ussegh. 

,  watagh,  w&dagh. 

We  are  arrived,  ncwat. 

Come .'  iyu  I   ( Tad. ) ;  mellit.    {Awebn.) 

52.  We  went  [we  passed],  nikka. 

The  ball  passed  his  head,  tesawe  tdke 
eghaf  enis. 

I  wish  to  go,  irhegh  tikant. 
Iflee,  shun,  egewuatagh. 
He  fled,  igfiwat. 

53.  /  go  in,  enter,  egglshagh. 
Come  in  to  the  tent !  eggish  ehen ! 
The  rain  enters  the  tent,  aman  dsk&ran 

dar  ehen. 
He  went  up  and  down,  imgha. 
He  went  down,  imki  (in  209). 
I  go  about,  tamaghagh. 
— ;  kelin  fal^nnagh. 

54.  I  go  out  Iwent  out"],  ebarberagh. 
The  stars  shine  out,  itftren  iknan  ebar- 

^        bar. 

Uie  moon  comes  out,  ayor  ibarbar. 


/  come  out  of  the  boat,  tab^Lrbaragh  t<>- 
raft. 
Set  them  hose  I  simbftra ! 

55.  Run!  hasten!  oshal,  figgedigdig,  ak- 
kSra  fedigdig. 

I  run,  osh&lagh,  olAwnal^gh. 

Come  back  [to  me]  quick  !  kalabi  shik. 

I  return,  come  back,  ekalagh  [kalahi, 

ekalagh  (?).    So Kab,,  ikkal,  he' turned 

himself.     See  25,  above].* 
Come  near  !  ahaz ! 
I  approach,  I^JiSzagh. 

56.  He  started  early,  inshaya. 

You  start  early,  tinshayat,  (subst.)  tan- 
shit. 

I  start  early,  ismarg&regh. 

inshegh  semmut  [semmOt,  cold, 

fresh?]. 

Early  to-morrow,  ashikken  semmut. 

I  start  in  the  afternoon,  eduegh,  (subst.) 
tadQit. 

I  wish  to  start  late,  erhegh  t^dtlit. 

57.  You  start  to-morrow  f naming  from 
Timbuktu,  ke  tinshayat  ashikke  dag 
Timbutku. 

You  pass  the  heat  in  Kdbara,  tekdlet  te 

K^barftten  [you  broil]. 
You  start  in  the  afternoon  ^/rom  Kdbara, 

ke  teduet  dag  te  Kabarlitcn. 
You  lodge  in  Lenga,  temendagh  Lenga. 
We  pass  the  heat,  nikkCla  [we  broil]. 
Where  do  we  pass  the  heat  to-day  f  in- 

degh    dibau    denmde    nikkel    ashel 

idagh. 

58.  We  lodge  for  the  night,  nemendagh. 
I  pass  the  night  (/  rest),  insegh  (42). 
Where  {is  it)  that  we  shall  rest  this  night  f 

endeg  diha  dihennas  ehad  idagh  ?  [read 
dinennas  f] 

59.  Thou  dost  not  keep  the  path,  war  to- 
herit.  [Qu.  from  Tttrco-Arab.,  dog- 
here,  straight*] 

I  lose  my  way,  ebehahi  eberik.. 


49.  Indy,  he  rides,  ia  the  root  suggeeted  by  the 
above,  and  1«  confirmed  by  amnuij,  a  rider,  In 
Delaporte  and  Venture.  In  a  passage  of  Zwawa 
(Kabdil)  In  De  Slane,  in^  eeems  to  me  to  mean 
he  rode.  Are  ndijagh  and  etimieph  two  forma  of 
the  present?  Or  is  ndyagh  1  rode?  In  62,  tu- 
ycuiK  I  ride. 

61.  In  Kab.,  t/iiM,  he  came ;  Utiitih,  I  am  come. 
Ilere  oMUfh  and  unkI^tA  might  seem  different  in 
tense.    lunoat,  in  Kab.,  he  approached. 

02.  Ihka,  he  parsed,  he  went ;  Kab.  and  ShiL  : 
arlgh  dakanh,  I  wish  to  go,  Temght  of  Ben  Mfisa. 

M.  Eskdran,  in  Kab.,  "  doing,"  faciens.  Ima- 
gha,  he  went  up  (Kab.) ;  he  went  down  (lien  Mu 
Ba*8  Temght) ;  he  went  up  and  down  (Delaporte' s 
Shilha);  and  here. 

64.  Barbar,  extra,  might  seem  a  formative  from 
Arab,  harm;  but  the  native  root  is  ehra  in  Kab.'.il, 
which  exists  side  by  side  with  barra.  There  is 
tftro,  dimisit,  repudiavit;  inehran,  repudium: 
a!>CTTU,manumi8eio:  trniobro,  emiait  (?) ;  sinabra, 
perhape  tlie  same  as  gimbara  above. 


65.  Othal  is  iizal  of  Kab.,  correlative  to  'ti/eZ  of 
Arabic  Lekwual  is  like  leklek  (to  trot)  of  Arabic, 
for  which  we  have  kelkel  in  Kab.  SMk  Is  zik  of 
Kab. 

67.  Jkila  is  here  ik''la,  Arabic  hUa,  he  broiled. 
Brossclet  gives  as  Kab.  eklu,  broil  thon :  perhaia 
a  root  common  to  both  languages.  Aki:el  is  the 
imperative  for  Turn  yourself.  In  fact,  to  turn 
and  to  roast  may  be  modifications  of  one  root 

68.  Edag  or  edagh,  a  place:  {edeg  iyeny  one 
place;  annoffh  edaxf  what  place?).  Ddj^  house 
with  yard  in  (ihadiunsi,  which  =  Arab.  diir. 
Idcgh,  he  dwelt?  {Irhan  adedekken  Bos^ango^ 
they  want  to  dwell  at  Bosebango.)  To  this  root 
I  am  disposed  to  refer  emtndJagh.  Izdegh,  ho 
dwelt,  is  the  Kab&il. 

Bhad^  night,  must  be  ehad.  It  is  efad  of  Gha- 
d&mid,  rghed  of  Wadreagh,  y^fd  of  Delaporte,  yH 
of  Hamed,  etc  Tegit  in  the  Tuareg  (Toraght)  rf 
Hodgson.  The  root  is  seen  in  Arab.  \^X, ,  ob- 
scura  fuit  nox. 

6:>.  Yoher,  he  has  kept  the  track?  Sber^k, 
road,  is  Temght  of  Ben  M^sa;  in  Kab.  e&nV/,  in 
Arab.  derh. 
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He  has  lost  his  way,  ebehas  eberek  [fe- 

Jellit  euin  via]. 

[Ibdhe^  it  misleads ;  ibeke,  it  misled  ?] 
liaise,  baho. 
Liar^  wambabo. 

Benownedy  anesbaho  [boasted  of  extrav- 
agantly f]. 
60.  He  has  found  his  way,  enta  igg6ro 

obarr&ka. 
I  am  tired,  ildasbagb. 
'Weariness,  ilidisb. 
/  am  very  tired,  ild&shagh  hiillen  hifl- 

len. 
My  bones  are  shattered,  nek  tat&tftran 

eghas^nnini. 
'Gl.  Exhaustion,  temiCnkit. 
/  repose,  ekemagh  dissun. 

adebagegh  fessagh. 

Let  us  repose  a  little,  nebaget  andarren. 
62.  I  ride  a  horse,  ndyagb  ais.     (49.) 
/  dismount,  ezobegb.     (66.) 
Dismount  ye,  zobet. 
/  make  the  camel  lie  down,  esiggftnaga 

am^nis. 
Make  thy  camel  lie,  siggen  amSnis  innek, 
/  drive  my  horse  on,  eged<^mmegh  ai'sin. 
68.  I  go  fast,  ^gelegh  shik. 

I  nmke  my  ftorse  trot,  eshisberiwuegb 

ai'sin. 
I  keep  back  my  horse,  esam^sftnagh  ai'sin, 
I  make  him  gallop,  etegeriwuegh  aisin. 
/  take  a  ride,  ushfrgeshagh ;  adsummo- 

romaragb. 
64.  /  will  go  into  a  boat,  erbegb  ogish-n- 

tdraft  [I  desire  the  entering  of  a  boat]. 
I  entered  a  boat,  eglsbagb  toraft. 
I  get  on  the  sand,  tar^sftnagh  tam^Uelt. 


We  have  got  on  the  sand,  urannar-n- 
akal. 

/  disembark,  tabarb&ragh  toraft. 
66.  Do  we  cross  in  a  boat?  nisgcr  is  to- 
raft. 

Or  have  we  to  go  on  foot?  mer  cssi  sfd- 
ardnnanagb  ? 

I  cross  a  river,  isgeragb. 

I  ford  a  river,  nek  yer  teawent. 

Take  my  horse  through  the  river,  kuletabi 
aiseni. 

66.  I  pass  a  town,  kavetannagb. 

ShaU  we  sleep  in  Kdbara,  or  pass  it? 

awak  ^nemendagb  e  Kabaraten,  mcr 

nokaitenit  ? 
/  alight  {and  take  quarters)  at  the  house 

of  a  certain  man,  ezubbegb  ror  halis 

iyen. 
I  climb  down,  nek  azifbbdgh. 
Mohammed    E*sg1ar    [probably?]    will 

lodge  with  El  Bakdy,  Mohammed  ess- 

ghir  kodosen  aajubbet  ror  El  Bakay*. 

67.  /  cliange  my  dwelling,  ebonagh. 
The  Tademdicket  have  transferred  their 

encampments  at  Gundam  to  Bosebango, 
Tademekket  Ijoenit  ahdnenit  ror  Gun- 
dam,  irban  adedekken  Bosebango. 

68.  I  swim,  shafagh. 

Do  you  understand  swimming  f  ke  tezay 
eh'shaf? 

69.  /  dance,  delliUagh. 
I  play,  edellagb. 

lie  understands  dancing  extremely  weU, 
issan  dellul  yulagben  bollen.  « 

70.  I  spring,  tag6dagh. 

I  spring  over  a  ditch,  ag^d^regh  ^tSras 

atukkek. 
He  jumped  down  from  his  camel,  egeda- 


60.  Iggera  (Jgra),  it  lighted  upon,  is  surely 
Arabic  jera.  The  6  in  igijiro  may  eren  be  the 
Arabic  pronoun  Aim.    [?  II.  B.] 

TalaJdarau  seems  akin  to  kdarau  or  kaurau,  to 
be  torn,  t  being  inserted  as  in  the  AraUc  8th  form, 
not  a  Berber  practice.  The  root  is  not  unlike 
zarau ;  see  below.  - 

61.  Temanklt  Compare  War  itemandkit,  lest 
it  hurt  (him).  Perhaps  from  naJbo.  Diamn,  my 
side?  \Eiii>,  side;  um*,  enj,  of  me. 

63.  Z6b  in  this  sense  Is  foimd  in  Broeselard ; 
but  tile  Kab&il  and  Shllha  for  it  is  uguz,  uktu^ 
eggiz.    See  gedy  (fdz^  In  70,  and  oftener  k^z,  in  99. 

Egedemmegh,  perhaps  (Arab.  Qedem)  I  cause  to 
go  in  front. 

Alsin,  for  d!ls4ni  (see  end  of  C5),  is  only  a  clip- 
ped pronunciation. 

63.  JSshisheriieufffTi,  stsgeriwuigh,  seem  to  show 
vmfgh  as  marking  the  1st  person  of  a  causative 
verb,  when  the  root  ends  in  ou.  Shisherau,  per- 
haps, denotes  firequentative  alternative  movement, 
neari;^  as  sher^thentu,  to  work  the  pump-handle. 

Esdmdsan,  causative,  from  am4ianf 

Etegeriwuigh  (1  set  loose  ?)  has  «e  to  mark  pres- 
ent  tense.  I  make  the  root  igherau,  it  is  easy : 
whence  eghermtgh,  I  am  easier,  yeherowen,  easy ; 
iharowen,  spacious. 

Adsummoromaragh  seems  to  be^  a  causative  47.     Egeddrit  and  ag^dereqh  are'  from  another 
from  a  frequentative  toot  mormor.    Ad  maiks  verb,  ige4fr,  or  even  ider,  if  ag  here  marks  tense. 


65.  Essi  may  seem  to  be  the  Latin  num,  an,  as 
ia  in  Delaporte*8  Kab&ll. 

Jsger  Is  izger  in  Kab&il,  p^haps  more  correct 
Yer  may  seem  to  be  for  yeah,  first  person  of  a 
verb,  so  as  to  mean  "  I  keep  the  ford"  {teawent  h 
a  fonl) ;  but  et/yi,  in  Barth,  means  let,  leave,  be- 
ing the  Kab^ii  ejji- 

KuUt,  plural,  from  root  hult  Compare  ikel,  he 
mardied :  or  is  £  radical  f 

66.  Ikdyetan,  he  passed.  Compare  ikka,  52, 
and  guhahie,  147. 

Aioak,  Latin  "utrum?"    Mer,  "an." 
iniAndc^A,  he  lodged?    See  63. 

67.  Yehdn,  he  encamps?  moved  his  camp? 
{Ehe,  ehan,  a  tent.)  Ij^it  and  ak/menit  seem 
two  verbs  of  same  tense?  enit  marks  3d  pi.  fern. 

A  dedekken = adedeghghen  f    See  58. 

68.  El-ishaf.  If  el  Is  here  the  Arabic  article, 
shuf  ought  to  be  imported  Arable.  Oolius  has 
zclf,  expli<mit  alas  ac  caudam;  which  easily  be- 
comes nataviL  Ke  tezaif=:tezayt,  it  seems.  In 
89,  ezay=.eM,n,  he  understood. 

69.  Kab.  zulM,  to  pirouette.  In  Shilha,  adUa- 
Ian,  teaching,  is  from  Arab,  dell,  a  different  root 

70.  T&gedagh  (also),  I  fly ;  igged,  he  flew ;  see 


present  time. 

64.  Tardsdbtagh  (from  yardsan),  he  touched? 
he  grazed  ?    Tursar  (211),  ran  aground. 


Ider,  he  came  down,  as  in  Kab.  i|er. 
Ateras = Ader-as  t 
Atukkik,  a  ditch. 
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rit  fel  tank.   [Fel  is  upon :  down  most 
be  in  the  verb.] 

71.  I  cUtnb  tp  (a  mountain,  a  tree),  tewi- 
nagh  (adar,  ehishk). 

/  limp  [sink  dawn  f ],  agozeagh. 

I  get  diownl  agozeagh. 

The  thief  climbed  up  the  house  in  the 
night,  mid  dropped  into  the  middle  of  it, 
amak&rad  awen  tarasham  das  ehad, 
atar&kat  dar  amisenis. 

I  fall,  n6da(ph)  (see  104),  nistrekegh. 

He  fell,  is^trek,  atar^kfttet. 

I  threw  down,  satarakegh. 

72.  I  trip,  stumble,  tersellftdagh,  nekag^- 
tfttirf.  ' 

/  slide  down,  nek  abiirzazawerit.    [See 

eborderit  in  47.] 
I  strip  mv  hand  of  skin,  azel^begh. 
/  limp,  ehiagagh. 
That  camel  limps  with  his  right  foot, 

amenis  wadagh  ^hiak  s  a^ar-u-arel. 

73.  I  sing,  nek  eganani^hak. 

Do  the  Tcttcdrek  sing  t  Imoshftghe  iga- 

nan^sehak  ? 
They  are  very  fond  of  singing,  irhanne 

adig^eshen  tarezek  hnllcn. 
They  have  their  peculiar  songs,  entenet 

Ian  tarez^  im^nnesen. 
Sing  me  a  nice  song,  auiyahi  asahak 

ihosken;  egahe  anaya  ihosken. 

74.  I  lauah,  dazagh,  tedazagh. 

Thou  Uiughest  too  loud,  ke  hik  tad£s  le- 
baset  [tu,  est  tibi  risus  prows']. 

Much  laughing  is  not  becoming,  t^dasit 
teget  war  taw^ge. 

75.  I  smile,  asibaksagh. 
A  smile,  tibeksit. 
I  cry  out,  egeregh  [egheregh]. 


71.  Juncm,  Qhad.,  he  went  up;  and  Kab.  tha- 
sawint,  an  eminence.    Auen  here  =  iwwen. 

Das  i  some  preposition. 
^(oraJb,  drop;  iM(arak,  he  threw  down,  let 
drop;  jet  iaitrek  neater  verb. 

72.  IraeVad^  he  struck  the  foot  against. 
Affegh  tafu/^  I  have  made  a  catching. 
A4ar-n-aril^  foot  of  the  right. 

78.  A8Shak=azSghakz=:aghizak  by  transposi- 
tion; a  song,  or  singing?    Also  ana;/a,  a  song. 
In  nek  eganan  we  must  see  the  participle  iganan, 
but  eganan  is  canunt:  for  eghannanT 


:  eaanai 
the  root  is  Arabic,  ghann. 

Tarezek^  eare22ejt=toghex£k. 

Irhdnne  =  trAan,  thev  love ;  see  88. 

Iron,  there  wete?  =  eUan. 

.Ad^esAm  implies  {p€r««%,  he  redted?  Com- 
pare  gner;  and  ghered^  warble,  as  Arabic 

74  Keder,  he  laughed  <R  M,'8  Tcmght). 

TadiZy  Uidazity  laughter. 

Lsbdset  must  be  feminine  for  lebdsent,  from 
UdbdMn^  bad. 

Tcgit  for  tegeni^  fern.,  from  egen,  much.  But, 
in  89,  tegft,  thou  hast  done.    ' 

Wege  also  seems  to  bo  a  root  (compare  Arab.  100- 
jeh—qvL.  spectabilis  eat)  for  decuit.  Henoe  fem. 
taudge;  and  tear  inttitegi^  it  can  not  be  (it  will 
not  do). 

75.  Oher  (here  as  in  Eab.),  is  to  call,  to  cry,  to 
read;  uniting  Hebrew  fysra^  call,  and  Arabic  ^foro, 
read.  The  j;  is  often  found  for  j^A;  Hodgson  says, 
wrongly. 


rZ]  moony  ten^t«ket,  tehdn^et. 
J  weep,  halagh. 

Why  do  you  weqtt  mefel  teh&Iit?  mas 
halit? 
JJo  not  roeep,  war  telhet. 

76.  /  am,  silent,  esosanagh. 
Be  silent,  siisin. 

77.  7  am  «orry,  nek  ezenesjumo. 

/  [?]  am  vexed,  igrawent  nisi^am. 
Do  not  be  vexed,  ease  yfmr  mmd  [Bfi  up 
your  heart  /],  suli  ulhinnek. 

78.  /  do  not  dissemble,  isak&nagh  imam 
[I  show  myself], 

[He  disMmbles],  war  s^toe  iminnis. 
You  dissemble,  tesf rm&rftdaj. 
/  am  content,  tallow,  permit j  ekebelagh. 
{^Arab.,  Kab.) 

79.  /«rtt*f,  efelasegh. 
Confidence,  tef^list,  tifiillas. 

He  confided  (in  African  Arabic),  faktf b 
{seems  to  be  the  same  root). 
I  am  merry,  nek  elldwe. 

80.  I  pity  hun,  nek  eg€ras  [egeghas?}  te- 
hanit. 

/  do  not  pity  him,  orhas  ger  [gegh?] 

tehanit. 
Have  mercy  on  me,  adenahi  tehanit. 

^^'jbf^i  wl  S*,!^*«^'  ^egesh  ahe 
me),  jEblis. 

Why  are  you  angry  with  me  t  mas  ke, 
t«j^  fale  (or  felahi)  atkar. 

81.  He  dishonored  him  before  all  the  world, 
tez^mit  dedesin  idlnet  nirret. 

I  slight  you,  t^megh  fellek,  nek  tez^ 
mfikay. 

[S&aht,  dishonor],  tisSmit. 
He  has  dishonored  me,  enta  tez^mfthi. 
I  fear,  eksodagh. 


Jhai^  he  weeps ;  compare  Heb.  and  Arab.  haUeU 
and  Engl.  wail.  In  Delaporte's  Shilha,  ailan, 
weeping,  isiHan^  causing  to  weep ;  h  omitted. 

76.  In  Kab.  amim,  be  sil^it.  Compare  Arab. 
^malt  uiluit;  smtmy  obturavit,  os  reprcBsiL 

77.  Antsgtnn^  or  rather  an«2|^nf,  seems  to  mean 
sorrow  (as  In  Kab.) ;  but  for  the  verb  nothing  near- 
er appean  than  Arab,  hazan,  of  which  1  have 
thought  it  an  inverted  corruption.  Xek  ezenes- 
jirmoy  for  nek  es  ettezgHni-o^  1  (am)  in  my  sorrow  1 

Igratt-mt,  see  60. 

Sulij  in  Kab.,  lift  up,  cause  to  rise. 
UUiiy  heart  (Kab.  ult),  Arab.  ^a!b,  Heb.  Uby  dis. 
play  the  same  elements,  though  in  disgidse. 

79.  Ellevegh,  I  am  merry.  Elsewhere,  iUnoen^ 
they  wero  merry.  Teslauit^  letificasti.  Olwet^ 
happy;  nlua^  fem.  fD{t><E, wide,  spacious;  qu.  laxuii 
Ugiu,  liber.  Also  ftequentative,  lUeUie^  it  was 
let  go  r    See  97. 

80.  TsMnit  would  recall  Heb.  and  Arab.  ^onn. 
HgfT^  ger^  perhaps  for  rgcgh^  1  make. 
Aden-ahi,  spread  over  me? 

E'har^  atkar,  should  be  etkakh,  or  latiier  Ukak, 
atkah,  but  the  Tawurek  can  not  sound  h.  It  u 
Kab.  e^ihchah,  Arab,  aijah.  But  stkear  mesas 
''  full  ;**  Kab.  eekchur.    See  108. 

Tejis  =■  tegesh,  enters  ? 

81.  Te*imeaK,  tezimenK  Root,  ezem  (defleien- 
^,  Kab.  ?).  Jzem^  he  slighted;  tteMin,  he  slights. 
D  edctt  t'n-,  at  side  of? 
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Do  not  ftar^  or  teksok  [teksod]. 

Do  not  tremble,  nr  termaga. 

Thou  art  imptiient,  wiateady,  ke  tenna- 

det. 
/  hide  myself y  ef&ragh  imani ;  Mkegh 

imani;  esiddftkik. 
I  cover  my  face  with  my  hands,  h&ragh 

idSmfn. 

82.  I  take  care,  ngftsagh. 
Beware  of  that  man,  eh^et  halis  wa- 

dagh,  agas-n-niet. 
He  is  of  a  treacherous  cRsposition,  er^ar 

(egh^ar?). 
/  do  not  care,  war  ekolagh. 
Take  care  of  the  luggage,  agis  flftlen. 

83.  I  wait  for  you,  ezMargh  fillek. 
Wait  for  him,  zedar  fillea. 
mal&ren  ? 

He  is  impatient,  enta  war  izedar. 

84.  I  recau  to  mind  (my  friends),  nekesim- 
miktftghet  imaraweni. 

/  am  not  thinking  at  all,  war  inehi  ibS- 
la.     ( JTiought  does  not  find  me  t) 

I  remember,  nek  esimmesiij&kal  (?)  or 
kagh  (?). 

85.  1  have  forgotten,  etnagh. 
Thou  hast  Jorgotten,  tetuat. 
ForgetfUness,  tatat. 
/  am  accustomed  to ,  nek  esilinad&- 

rak  isul-n . 

I  am  accustomed  to  smoke  much,  nek  es~ 

hnaragh  almeddak  tesesen  taba  [coepi 

discam  hausfum  tobacci'^. 
I  teach  you,  nek  esalmlUlakay. 

86.  /  know,  sllnagh. 


I  do  not  know,  ur  esslKnagh. 

Do  you  not  know?  ke  war  tessinat? 

/  can  puzzled,  nek  amdeggeg. 

87.  /understand,  egerahagh. 

/  have  not  understood  what  you  said,  war 

egerahagh  meggerit. 
/understand  a  Utile  Tarkiye,  egerahagh 

andiirren  da  Tem^hight. 
/  can  not  speak  it,  war  dubegh  assokel 

enis. 

88.  /  am  learning  Tarkiye,  etaUlragh  al- 
mud  en  Temdshight  [peto  doctrinam]. 

/  know  the  Kurdn  by  heart,  ikfasagh  el 
Knran;  etafagh. 

89.  Teach  me  T^naghen,  agimdkkfthe  Te- 
fltnaghen. 

I  acquaint,  inform  you,  el^ghak. 

Tread,  nek  raragh  [gharagh]. 

Bead,  t^g&ri  [te'ghCri]. 

/  have  r&jtd  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
KeHssik,  nek  ^gSr^  ror  el  fakkiren 
Kelissuk  ezay  (esan)  t^gfiri  hullen. 

90.  /  write,  katftbagh.     {Arab.) 
Written,  iktab. 

I  count,  esedanagh. 

Counted,  isGdan. 

Are  these  cowries  counted,  or  not  f  tim- 

gel  idagh  is^dftnen,  mer  war  is^&nen  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  this  in  Tarkiye  f 

wadagh,  innagh  ismennis  se  Tem^ 

ehight? 
Your  name?  ismdnnek? 

91.  /  pray,  umadagh.  [From  Arab, 
'amad,  which  degenerated  from  tho 
idea  of  confirming  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal baptizing.^ 

Have  you  finished  your  prayer  f  ke  te- 
symdet  timad^nnek  ? 


Tnwdga :  bat  terimmek,  anxletr  (with  h),  and 
termddet  (with  d).    In  Kab.  ergUrt,  tremble. 

.BWddoWfc(-kigh?.ghigh?).  From  «d«r<»  (d- —- -^  ^  .„^  .  .^  .  „  ,.  ^ 
degfais  f ),  "  secretly,"  we  might  lay  down  Hdegh,  8T.  I^erah,  ondentand  thou  ?  So  aghihet,  sd- 
as  the  root.  But  ised  eghaf  htU,  "he  hides  his  enoe.  It  seems  to  be  a  pure  nattve  root,  as  ism, 
head,'*  gives  us  simply  iaed,  he  hides,  and  t^idia-  he  knew.  .  .     ,  .    ^     , 

JUJfc,  1  hide  ihft.  MeagefU  is  explained  by  Barth  as  me  ger7t=. 

Jdemin,  perhapa,  is  dual.  Two  cheeks;  Barth  '"'^  gntrit;  or,  rather,  me  teahrit,  what  thou  hast 
has  idimdwen  (189)  for  faces,  pi. :  root  udem,  <»Ued  out  Meggertd  inugheredi  Is  a  harangue, 
cheek,  face,  Kab.  See  99. 

83.  Ehetoet  =  Mewet,  of  63,  "shun.**  Da,  not  certain  TemAsMght,  as  ImOshaghe,  for 
Nietr    [In  DeUporte*8  Shilha  the  word  means  Kab.  Temazight,  tmdzagK 

"  even,' •  menu.-\  Asuohel ;  see  85. 

Jkdl,  he  carw.  Compare  the  Hansa  verb  facte,  88.  /tor,  petilt.  In  Kab.  I  know  only  the  caus- 
to  oaiv,  in  the  Bev.  Mr.  Schon's  vocabuluy,  and  atlve  isuthar,  petiit,  which  Is  common.  De  Slane, 
ekHll  in  104  in  a  Berber  (Shilha 7)  poem,  has  idder  and  iter; 

84.  Jktha,  cogltavit,  seems  to  be  the  Kab.  root  ^>^«  (foeOik  iddemin,  toi  que  Ton  implore  (rot'c  <re 
Henoe  imekthi,  seenm  repatavit ;  and  here,  igtm-  f^caofiivoit  ?) ;  And  win  Uran,  he  who  wishes 
fiiikti,  the  causative.  (o  CnrAv)* 

/manm-«n^,  my  Mends r  my  sorrows?    Else-     Jl/as  is  corrupt  Arabia    Bafiz,  feaf^ 
M^Sir*'"?If^j:;?w^A''v**^°*^L!~i  "y?^     ^W^^^  I  have  caught  or  held  lu«^  often  has 
sJSo';  Sad£.  ?friSi       ^^  "*''  ^  "'^  MthoWgh  wataj'  wSre  the  root.    It  is  Arab. 

Esimmstuyahagh  suggests  a  root,  wtyak  or  \^  ^v*f^»  whether  native  or  imported.   Common 
uyak;  but  eaimmetitynghak  (I  remembwr  t/ue)  a'in  Kab.    See  another  etaf  In  908. 
root  mwa.    Both  are  stxange  to  me.  89.  Affinek,  teach  thou  ? 

85.  /m,  he  forgot.  Kab.  /tor,  he  informed?    Haght  compare  Arab,  la- 
limed  (Arab,  and  Heb.),  he  learned;  isamedi^gha,  locutns  fhit. 


he  taaght:  here,  he  learned. 

JSstlmaddrak  has  a  syllable  too  much;  read 
tsUmadaah.    Then  akisiil  or  iaul  means  custom  f 

A  Uneddak  =  A  hneddagh,  (ut)  discam. 


Ezoff,  peritiis  fnlt;  as  appears  by  comparing 
this  with  68.  J5iMnisi«m.seivit,asln8d.  The 
verb  should  be  plural  here  f  Bgerek = eghSreph  ; 
and  the  vowel  of  the  penultimate  distingulshea 


Iskuar  is  for  Kab.  iztoor,  he  began.    So  teshuar  the  past  tense  from  ghmragh,  present  tense. 


toriMc,  indpit  parlat  =  parturit. 
Tesfj  en  taba;  ^  is  the  prep.  *Wr 


91.  Tesymdel  belongs  to  an  important  root, 
imSda,  it  Is  finished  (80) ;  imda  in  Delaporte's 
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93.  (/)  fM  (mm)  hands  [fingersly  asim- 

iD^eris  isikK&den. 
Fold  ye  your  haMcU,  simmekeiissit  isfk- 

kadenawen. 
I  fusft^  ez6mag1i.     [Arab.  «dm.] 
Are  yoii  fasting t  V&  tBLjJom.ei^ 

93.  /  have  had,  once  I  had,  k&l&  ille. 
[K&ld^  once  upon  a  time;  ilk,  there 
wa«?  rori  or  ghori  seems  wanting.] 

/  have  not,  war  ror  ille  [read,  war  rori 

ilk]. 
I  have  nothing  to  eat,  war  iktSfagh  ak- 

shegh  [non  sufficio  (quod)  edani]. 

94.  /  add,  give  more,  esewadagh. 

Add  to  me  a  Uttk,  sewadahi  andiirren. 
I  arrive,  wadagh  [wa(agh]. 
We  are  arrived,  nuat  [newat], 
(The  cold)  decreases,  efenfis.' 
/  kssen,  nek  afenis-tennet  (?). 
(of  fluids),  esodebftragh. 

95.  Bring  me  something,  anyoheet  harret. 
/  bring  it  to  you,  waueghakit. 

/  leave,  kt,  nek  oyagb. 

Let  him  go  (walk),  eyit  ^rrSgesh. 

96.  I  set  free  a  slave,  sidderfagh  lU^eli. 
A  freed  slave,  akCli  ndlUL 

A  freedman,  aderif. 

/divorce  a  woman,  ezimmixeagh  t^Unate. 

I  marry,  itidfbonagh. 

He  has  divorced  his  former  vfife,  iz£m- 

mftze  hannis,  tadagh  roris  tille  Iquce  ei 

erat]. 
(And)  has  married  a  young  girl,  awe  ta- 

liad  andiirrct.    (On  awe,  see  95.) 

97.  /  hold  fast,  etafagh. 

We  take  [lav  hold  of]y  nuttef. 
Catch  it,  hold  it,  dttnft.     (See  88.) 
Holdfast  the  cord,  atef  frriwL 


Bhilha.  Barth  has  ejumddaue^  (the  nights)  are 
passed.  CauBaUve,  isimda^  be  ended.  Also 
imendt  [  =  imemde  t\,  (our  food)  is  finished,  gone. 
Bee  fiurther  under  103. 

93.  KaM^  une  fois;  Kab.  thfhkiU;  Shilha,  troZ. 
Ikte/a  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  8lh  fomif  from 

ktifa,  and  not  to  be  connected  with  il^fa.he  gave, 
unless  this  is  itself  only  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
verb. 

94.  Sewad  i^nraf]  seems  to  me  the  cansatire  of 
heat,  a  root  common  in  Kab.  Thus  iwat,  acces- 
sit ;'  itwwat,  addldit. 

Andurren,  a  little,  combined  with  madruln, 
small,  gires  a  root  drti.  In  Kab.,  edrus,  a  little. 
The  a  must  once  have  been  a  pronoun  :  edruK,  a 
little  C(fiL    See  also  mdurret,  in  9«.  for  young. 

95.  In  Kab.,  at&id^  brinf  to  me  hither;  yAuij 
be  brought,  led.*  Auyohi  must  be  formed  or 
atitn',  bring;  dhi,  to  me.  In  96,  awe  (=:yM40O 
duxit,  for  manird. 

Otjagh  is  a  diiferent  verb,  imperative. 
Eifyi^  let.  leave:  in  Kab..  e^. 

96.  KiUiU  freed,  from  oil/,  fk«e.    A  root  of  very 
like  sound  is  in  106,  and  another  in  60.    Izimiz 
see  in  81,  izrm,  he  dishonored. 

HannU,  wife,  and  hcUin,  man,  are  peculiar  to 
Temght.     [Qu.  kalis,  a  «' fellow;**  haimis,  **hisj 


Let  go  the  cord,  sellnelue  frriwi. 
I  kt  go,  sellnelueragh. 

98.  Pluck  off,  ekas. 

/  take  off,  pluck,  ekftsagh. 

Baise,  take  away,  [tolle !]  atkal. 

/  carry  off,  atkalagb. 

I  put  the  load  on  the  camel,  otagergh  iUU 

len  fel  ilm^nis ;  nek  etajejjegh  ilftlen. 
[He  heaped  things  vpon  him"],  egag  fellas 

ilftlen. 

99.  /  take  the  load  (from  the  comely,  eta- 
kozagh  ilftlen;  ezdzebagh  ilftlen  (fel 
amSnis). 

I  put  on  the  (horse* s)  saddle,  nek  ek^ral 
alakif ;  nek  esewftragh  alakif. 

Put  the  saddk  on,  suar  elakif. 

/  take  the  saddk  off,  ekassagb  elakif. 
(98.) 

100.  I  seek,  look  for,  ^tftragb.     (88. ) 
What  do  you  look  fart  ma  tetifrret  ? 
Search  well,  nmmagb  boUen.    (31.) 

I  entreat,  beg,  etaragh  [another  form  of 
the  present  for  etetftragh  ?]. 

101.  I  send,  esokegh. 

/  call  for,  ftgaragh  [ilgheragh  ?]. 
CkiU  him,  ^Cret  [agheret  ?]. 
/  show,  esekSnagn  [point  out]. 
Shaw  me  the  road,  sekenahi  abarraka. 
Ida  not  show  you,  nek  war  esekenagfaak. 

102.  I  colkct,  etawaragh. 

/  hid  [stored  up  f]  etwaragb. 

leaver  (my  face  with  my  hands),  baragh. 


97.  Sellxuluerf   But  see  79. 

98.  There  are  four  roots  in  Kab.  with  the  radi. 
cab  ka:  (1.)  Ekkea^  aufer,  exue;  ikkef,  exult. 
(3.)  Eks,  pasce  (pecus) ;  ikm^  parit ;  tir«.  pasvit. 
(3.)  Ihef.  pupugit,  momordit  (jjerpens).  (4.)  £kiv. 
plica ;  t'ATMi,  plicnit ;  ikessu,  plicat  To  the  3d  I 
refer  Delaport«'s  rorifretrit  arbores  ventus.  I  have 
tried  to  resolve  (2)  and  (3)  into  vuitfit,  carpniL 
See  also  Ow  in  167 :  tkos.  818. 

Atkal  at  first  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  thaqal; 
but  Ben  M6sa  spells  it  with  simple  k,  not  k.  Vet 
atkU,  government 

In  Ghad.  i^dq  means  laden.  We  have  here  a 
root  gag,  gak,  or  gaah,  meaning  to  heap  or  load ; 
frequentative,  iVye^A.  OtOpergh  ia  present  tense 
(for  otdgeghagh  I),  and  etaj^jegh  apparently  the 
frequentative. 

99.  Stakt>zagh  might  seem  to  mean^  "  I  come 
down,**  but  it  is  here  causative :  as  ezozibnfih  for 
e^sebagh,  because  (I  suppose) «  becomes  z  thirough 
the  proximity  of  the  otlwr  z.  1  he  roots  kfiz,  got, 
zob  are  named  in  61. 

Fel  (upon)  is  used  both  of  taking  down  and  put- 
ting  up. 

EkmOaaht  ekma,  gird?  In  160,  irtied,  he 
girded,  which  perhaps  should  be  igheled, 

Sewar,  put  on ;  and  et-auaragh,  I  collect  (103), 

em  to  be  akin.     Butsee  owar^  in  118. 

101.  Iiidka,  he  sends,  is  possibly  the  causative 
c/tika,he  passed ;  fem.  t"ht. 

War  esekenaghak.  Here,  as  in  106,  the  power 
of  war  to  attract  the  accus.  pron.  is  neglected. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  106, 189,  we  have  the  KaUiil  or 
normal  order. 

108.  Imokaa  is  the  only  instance  I  have  ob- 


mater*]  jserved  of  a  and  r  interchanging.    In  Broeselard 

Taluid,  Uss ;  iliad,  lad,  are  very  like  Arab,  wc-^we  read  Hnugaer  and  imirger,  oonvC-nit     In  Dc- 

lad^  son,  which  in  Temght  also  appears  as  abarad.  jiaporte  the  g  becomes  k.  There  is  also  in  Kab^l 
•  In  Pnxl.  8«..  «««r«,  trflrtb;  dU«»rt.  sgtts  f.rU I  i»«{?«i_5«  ««aped,  Md  *^  pw- 

Slwmfmmm*  [mm  twyawai  f],  •dncattt  wL  Isive,  from  gtr. 
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[  We  met  there  f],  memdkas  dis. 
Where  did  ye  meet  him  t  kawenit  gdagh 
atamdkasem   rorU?     [Vb«,  qw)  loco 
convenistis  ad  eum  f] 
The  people  gather  in  one  place,  idlnet  ye- 
mdk&sen  s  edeg  fyen. 

103.  The  market  is  full,  ewtfet  y^tkar. 
The  people  go  astmder,  idlnet  £bbeda. 
The  tribe  is  scattered,  tansit  tee£mande. 

104.  /  [wet]  sahUe  you,  nigerak  es  8ft- 
1am. 

Salute  him,  tfg&as  es  sftl&m. 

/  seize  yowr  hand,  atafagh  afos  enik. 

/  embrace  him,  ektflkghas. 

He  fell  on  his  neck,  cmd  kissed  him,  yu- 

dar  fel  erinnis  ah&si  timullat. 
/  embrace  his  knees,  {and)  kiss  them,  ne- 

k5degh  fel  faddnnis,  ahasen  e  timiillut. 
A  kiss,  tamolit  [tamolirt :  tamdllght  ?]. 
I  kiss,  enuSl^ragh  [enuSldghagh?]. 

105.  I  follow  thee,  nek  elkam&luiy. 
Follow  him,  elkemt. 

/  obey  or  follow,  nek  elilal  [elilagh]. 
Does  El  Khadtr  obey  the  orders  of  AU 
kuttabu  t    £1  Khadir  elil  Alkiitt&bu  ? 
He  does  not  obey  him,  war  yilkSmit. 
/  refitse  to  submit  to  thee,  nek  ngarftghak 

That  tribe  has  revolted  against  their  chief, 
tausit  tadagh  (tind^h)  irhet  amand- 
kal  nissen. 

106.  Help  me!  dehelahi. 
I  help  you,  edehelaghtUc. 

107.  Make  place  [forme],  shinkMin  fiffle. 


103.  Elsewhere,  atAmande,  with  a  torn  dreis , 
timminde  (the  tribe)  ii  exurpated;  ezsud  vm- 
mende,  our  provlaionB  are  gone.  These  three 
suggest  that  tearing  and  rending  are  the  essence 
of  a  root  Amende,  Bat  as  Uiis  word  means  (the 
food)  is  finished  (see  91),  possiUy  all  belong  to 
the  root  imida^  86. 

104.  Ager-asi  either  ** eftnow  salute,**  ftomger,' 
or^^^ervout  salute,**  from  gher;  agMras.   See  101. 

J?l;u{/,  cherish  thou?  See  eifcOt  in  8S.  Diflbrent 
are  ikel  (?),  he  marched,  iagd,  he  turned  aside, 
iffJo,  he  broiled :  roots  liable  te  confusion.  Also 
kOUt  in  66. 

Odigh,  I  &U?  fiddagh,  we  fall  (71),  ¥»r  Udu, 
lest  thou  ikll;  if  to  be  so  written  denote  a  root 
Idu  (compare  dau,  under).  But  if  tOu  is  ontmst- 
worthf  ,  adar,  or  rather  <U«Kr,  is  the  root ;  in  Kah. 
to  go  down. 

^aden  {ifadenT)  pL  ofa^,  knee? 

^Ao-sen.    Aha=iAgaci2QJ 

Imdiar  (imdUgh),  he  kisses  f 

105.  EUe^m  in  Kah.  ♦♦arrive."  Qn.  may  iU 
kem,  ♦♦pertinuit,**  explain  the  double  nae? 

fifer/w,  victory,  primacy.      VUgar  (Shiiha  and 
Kab.),  ♦♦it  exceeds,**  and  so  once  (I  think)  in 
Barth.    Thus  ugaraghak  aerhu  may  seem  to  mea 
♦♦supero  tiU  pnestantiam.** 

Irhet.   Barth  suspects  it  should  be  ♦♦  tsar  <r;hef; 
loves  not.    Final  t  is  then  useless.    May  not  f  be 
radical,  and  irhat  mean  di^eeit,  exeuvdt  t 

Amandkal,  ehieC     TInmokoUn,  they  invest 

their  chie^  12Sw    AtkH,  government  (spelt  ^fc* 

by  Ben  MOsa).     These  words,  with  the  term 
♦^kil.**  seem  peculiar  to  Temtehight. 

106.  idMtfJ,  he  helped? 

Vol.  in.— a  a  a 


108.  /^oRor  you,  esimgharftghak. 

He  has  not  honored  me,  warhi  isimghar. 

109.  /  bear  ivitness  to  you,  egeh&ghak. 
Bear  me  testimony,  gehahi. 

I  swear,  ehadagh  [I  swore  f]. 
I  swear,  ohadagh. 
/  swear  falsely,  ehadagh-s-baho. 
He  swore  falsely,  yehad-8>baho. 
I  make  peace  between  M6m,'etSnagh  tini- 
hftren  [/  speak  goodness  f  protection  f]. 

110.  I  go  to  law,  esherragh.    {Arab.) 
,  nek  amisten. 

I  overcome  you  at  law,  imeghak  se  she- 

r(at. 
/  am  cast  in  a  suit,  etiwarnagh ;   {the 

money  is  lost),  €h^ri  inekshe. 

111.  I  praise,  egeriddagh. 
{theef),  nek  elak£dftkay. 

I  praise  God,  gdder  Meaf  [g6dSgh?]. 
I  promise  to  you  safe  conduct ;  I  engage 

to  you  my  faith,  egishCrak  alkawel. 
/  will  not  betray  (you),  war  ighadaracfa. 
/  break  faith  {with  thee),  nek  irksh^dak 

alkawel. 
He  has  broken  faith  {with  me),  enta  irk- 

shedahi  alkawel :  arzar  da  alkawel. 

112.  /  have  made  him  confess  by  some 
means  or  other,  nek  eslcakak  estiwit 
tdzar  alaretahi  gaway  okar. 

/  deny,  odelagh. 

(/  refitse  to  you  ?),  nek  od^akay,  ode- 
lagh el  kher  innek. 

/  reftse  to  you,  nek  endarftkay. 

I  punish  you,  nek  akaz^ftkay. 

lie  has  refused  (to)  me,  indarahi. 

[He  rejvsed  to  me  speech  concerning  it  f], 
indarahi  meggered  sirs. 
118.  Pardon  me!  enshahi. 

I  pardon  you,  enshaghak. 


108.  Jgimghar  (he  made  great),  as  in  Kab.,  is 
from  the  root  mekkur^  great;  the  k  becoming  gh 
in  the  causative,  as  in  some  other  verbs. 

109.  Cfeh,  ♦•  testify  thou,*'  shows  the  root  of  the 
Kab.  inige{h),  a  witness ;  in  Shiiha  also  ertgi. 

Tindhdiin  is  explained  by  Barth  as  ♦♦proteo- 
tlon,**  and  also  ♦♦goodness.**  Combine  it  with 
ehiri,  wealth,  and  perhaps  with  Arab,  khsir,  good, 
since  khlr  is  common  in  Kab. 

110.  Ima  (Kab.),  snperavit,  imUy  superfuit; 
two  verbs  which  are  hard  to  keep  separate.  Oma 
in  Venture  is  11  tiiomphe.)  Here  we  have  active 
and  passive  im^gh,  superarl,  eHwamagh^  supera- 
tus  sum.    See  the  preliminsry  remarks. 

Inekshe,  strictly,  I  think,  ♦♦is  eaten:"  a  sort 
of  Niphal  passive,  from  ekths. 

111.  On  egerid  (egheridf),  see  89. 
Elakdddhty^  from  ilakad  t 

JBgisherak,  or  egishegh-akf    I  enter  to  thee. 

Alkawel  ia  corrupt  Arabic.  Ohadar  alsb  is 
Arabia 

Irkthed  seems  a  mistake  for  iphshen  (a  parti^ 
dplal  form),  ♦♦  deceiving**  (see  li:^,  from  Arabic 
gheeK,  deceirft 

Arzar :  irza^  he  broke. 

113.  r<^«2,  he  denied? 

Indar,  he  reftised.    So  218. 

AzaJb,  seems  to  be  Anb.  'addb,  torment;  bat 
what  is  di;  before  it?   Does  I;  replace  lost  o^nf 

118.  Insha,  he  pardoned,  recalls  Arab,  msa,  he 
forgot* 
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Pardon  me,  O  Lord!  e  Mesi,  takfut 

feUe. 

Ransom  him,  sdk&las  t^ff^aat  enls. 
/  wrong  vou,  nek  owaradakay  [<5wara- 

nakay?]. 
TTiou  wrongest  me,  tdwaradahi. 

114.  /  doubt,  hesitate,  am  mistaken,  nek 
amdiggeg. 

/  am  not  tidstaken  as  to  what  I  said,  nek 
war  amd£gge(;  tidid,  an  anncgh. 

Sins,  pi.  ibakk&den.     . 

/  comtnit  sin,  nek  eger  [egegh]  ebftke(. 
IGhad,  Bekk&den,  sins,} 

J  am  authorized,  egelayegh. 

I  have  been  longing  for  you,  ezdweragb. 

115.  I  disturb  you,  nek  asheUnakay. 
You  disturb  me,  ke  teshledahi :  ke  te- 

kesadahi  mak&na  nawa  kannak« 
Let  me  alone,  aiyahi ;  {trouble  me  not), 

war  shillahi. 
/  tickle,  nek  akerittegh  (tdmandan). 

116.  /  envy  thee,  nek  munsMghakay. 
*Abidin  envies  Bakdy  on  account  of  [the 

UUye],  'Abid(n  emnnshagh  £1  BaMy 

fel  temust  innis. 
I  cheat  you,  betrmvou,  nek  ghadlUtikay 

(Arab.),  nek  igndi^aghak. 
Thou  hast  cheated  me,  taghdarredahL 

117.  I  steal,  dkftragh.    (So  Kab.) 
Theft,  tokar  (and  tikara]si,  below). 
A  thief,  amkaraJ.    (So  Kab,) 
Thieves  have  stolen  my  camel,  imakara- 

den  okaren  amSnis  eni. 
The  Kel'ulH  are  expert  in  stealing,  Kel- 

nlli  idiCbab^n  dag  t^&raA;. 
/  seduce  {?),  nek  takar&fak. 
That  man  has  seduced  the  woman  (?X 

halifl  adagh  etakara<  tam^ndant. 

118.  /  take  vengeance,  nek  azalagh  ertU 
ni. 

Vengeance  is  sweet,  tamftzilt-n-era  taxed. 


Takfitt,  *Uhoa  hast  forgiren,**  as  ftx>m  oi/tj. 
The  ii;  U  a  oomiptlon  of  am,  from  Antbic  'a/u, 

Ttfedaut,  ranioni,  from  Arab.  fedn. 

Sokdlas,  return  (repay)  for  him.    See  SS. 

Ouor,  injure  thou  (*).    Tovoarat,  Snd  pers. 

114.  3%Htf,  truer  truth? 

Auzzzowwa,  that  which. 

Bsoeragh.  from  Arab.  2dr,  violence? 

lis.  ShBUi,  disturb,  bostle.  See  oshel,  56^ 
AksritU  (tickle  thou?).  In  Kab.  ekre(,  rake, 
■orape.    Below,  karraueU  is  torn. 

116.  Imunahegh,  he  envied ;  amdshagh  ivmon- 
shagh  f),  enviona. 

Ffl^  upon ;  temust,  affidr. 

IIT.  ritkar,  yHhar,  he  stole,  seema  to  bare  sec- 
ondary verbs,  yekarad,  ytkarak^  yekctras. 

7*nnandant=itamattut  of  Kab.?  The  form 
does  not  seem  to  recur. 

Ikaraa  in  the  Prod.  Son  la  used  for  ighara^^  he 
slaughtered. 

118.  Bra,  the  debt  of  blood.    Asal  was  at  first 

written  by  Barth  as  with  y^*.    I  suspect  is  is 

here  MV«»«  »nd  means  demand.    £al  Is  of  many 

roots  in  Kab. 
Asidy  asld,  sweet 


He  has  revenged  on  them  the  bhod  oj  his 
father,  izel  daasen  ^hSni-n-ahis. 

/  beat  you,  nek  watak. 

He  beat  him,  till  the  blood  came  omtj  jk- 
wat,  bar  tegmad  lUhen. 

119.  I  imprison,  ergellagh  (awadagh 
iycn). 

A  prison,  ehe-n-err^^L 

/  put  in  chains,  egegh  isSs&r  dar  erin- 
nia  [/  do  a  chain  on  his  neck], 

I  put  a  waistchain  on  his  bade,  a  hand- 
cuff on  his  hands,  gegh  teshim  dar  da- 
rannis,  gegh  dyat  dar  afasannia. 

120.  /  circumcise,  nek  enUinlUUlen,  (jKtr- 
tidp.). 

Circumcised,  imankad,  pL  imankftden. 
/  castrate,  nek  emeleagh. 

121.  7  wound  somebody,  saMyfisagh  awa- 
dem. 

He  is  wounded,  aboyis  (?). 
Wounded,  aaasbayas. 

122.  7  box  the  ear,  arfttegh. 

7  slap  the  face,  edebarahagh. 

I  kick,  stamp  with  the  foot,  tersellftdagfa. 

7  strike  with  the  knee,  nek  tesmen  k^Es- 

s&dagb. 
I  give  a  foil,  nek  eeiD&ras  [esfllftghas]. 

123.  7  wrangle,  nek  ttfySragh  ebdlklkan. 
7  cut  {off)  his  head,  nek  tesilggGrast 

[tesifggogh-as-t]. 
Strangle  thou  {him),  orea-B. 
7  strangle  {him),  nek  or&gh-aa. 

124.  I  go  to  war,  iggelegh  dagh  ^gShezL. 
[Egehen,  an  inroad,  or  miBtary  expe- 
dition,'] 

The  people  gather,  idlnet  ddanen. 
They  intend  an  expedition,  yeboken  €g6- 
hen. 


A'tMni,  blood,  is  nearly  as  In  Hansa.  In  KahL 
we  find  ictemntin,  as  if  Arabie  jd. 

Shi  or  ti,  father. 

Yauiat,  **he  beat,**  Lb  the  root,  as  in  Kab. 
Ttgmad  (with  adverbial  d  finaDi  from  igem,  he 
went  out ;  Temght,  not  Kab. 

119.  /r^^  he  imprisoned? 

Er\,  neck  (in  Kab.) ;  ftt  ertnnif,  on  his  neck 
(Prod.  Son).  Dar  (=rda^,  back?  see  the  prep> 
ositions).  i/osrm,  hands.  I  infer  that  dsisetrU 
a  collar  or  neckband,  tssMm,  a  waist-chain,  tiyat^ 
a  handcuit 

131.  From  198,  bujfis  (or  aboyisf),  a  wound. 
The  causative  verb  is  sabayas,  wound  thou ;  the 
passive  (or  Miphal),  inebuyif,  he  was  woimded. 
Also  anashdyas  (partidp.),  wounded. 

AtDddem,  fh>m  HeK  and  Arab,  adrnn,  man. 

199.  iterciA,  he  slapped?  (Zbord^A,  he  treated 
insolenUy?)    fi^ee  Ahdrdgh  in  188. 

181  Iwugg,  he  cut  offf 

Oria,  struigle,  may  be  oompared  with  eri,  nedc, 
Kab.,  and  in  119. 

124, 126.  Ig&e,  he  went  or  set  off,  seems  to  me 
the  same  root  as  UkU(,  starting,  setting  oH;  which 
in  Kab.  is  tiMt  or  Ihim.  I  ventured  to  propose 
writing  the  verb  ihSU  (see  282>,  and  regarded  s£- 
ksl  (travel)  as  its  causative  (vis.,  cause  to  go,  t  e. 
make  the  beasts  start) ;  as  Arab.  sOk.  But  Barth 
insists  that  in^  e  is  necessarily  sounded  with  g, 
and  tekhili,  sikkA.  with  1^ 

IdiUft;  Arab,  duvia,  world?  The  word  per* 
vades  North  AfHca. 
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Theu  deUbertOt,  emsakan  meden. 
126.   Fhey  are  about  to  start,  yeboken  te- 

k^i. 
The  expedition  takes  horse,  ^gShen  £r- 

keb.    {Arab.) 
Theu  invest  their  chic/,  tiiundkolexi  ama- 

nokal  nissen. 

The  expedition  kftj  egfihen  ^Sle. 
We  shall  Jight,  adenekn^.     [Eknas, 

battle,'] 

126.  The  expedition  attacked,  egShen  (5hak. 
They  Jell  upon  the  cattle,  ehokan  ishftan. 
ITiey  plunder  the  tents,  ^feken  ihiiiman. 
Theu  take  away  every  thing,  at^en  auay 

iladihen  der  rarret  {they  seize  whatever 
{is)  there  of  the  whole). 
They  take  the  male  and  female  slaves,  fg- 
nUen  ik^an  e  tikelftten. 

127.  They  lead  away  the  horses,  wottan 
fyesan.  {They  bring  up  t  See  iwat  in 
94.] 

They  drive  away  the  cows,  dhftgen  iwan. 
—  the  woolly  sheep,  dbftgen  tikinde- 

the  {hairy)  sheep,  dhftgen  tfhaten. 

the  goats,  uh&gen  ulU. 

128.  There  was  nothing  but  weeping  of  the 
women  and  children,  war  akfmu  bar  ti- 
dSden  e  ili^deni  mmerauen  dag  tim 
sbagh-     pJ.B.  6,  caid;  as  126,  130.] 

They  fought  hard,  lisftsan  ^g&zar. 
They  would  not  flee,  war  ebokan  ^ewet. 
(52.) 

129.  They  vanquished  them  only  by  num- 
bers, ^ntenct  war  tankmen  bar  s  egod. 

Died,  who  died,  amut,  awa  amut. 


Smsdhan  seems  to  have  m  as  a  reciprocal  form. 

MfC-<hny  men,  as  in  Kab. 

185.  Jbdki  \a  clearly  used,  Jost  as  in  Kab.  ibgha, 
he  viU,  he  is  about,  he  means ;  and  seems  to  be 
Uie  same  word.  Yet  the  latter  is  identical  with 
Arab.  tHwha,  decnit,  from  which  I  think  it  is  bor 
rowed.    See  125. 

Jnm^ka  tor  ImnHkar   See  105. 

120.  Ohak,  ohag.  in  Temght,  are  the  root  awagh 
of  Kab.,  but  take  a  stronger  sense.  Awagh  is 
"sume,"  bntoAog,  "cape,  rape." 

BMkan  in.  ISTis  bhdgen;  but  perhaps  thej 
differ  in  tense. 

Ati/eken^  1  conjecture,  should  be  Oi/eghen,  they 
emptr;  from /ofjA.    See  174 

Ig/al  may  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as  iJi;fel, 
he  ransacked.    130. 

127.  Tihaiin  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  tig' 
Mtsn,  goats,  from  toyAo^  she-goat,  in  Kab.  Barth 
also  has  tarat  ( =  tagfuU),  she-goat;  yet  he  is  sure 
that  tihaten  means  (hairy)  sheep ;  and  that  nUi 
(which  in  Kab.  is  a  flock  of  them  or  goats)  is  the 
Temght  plural  for  goats.  In  187  viU  is  sheep  (f). 
[There  Is  no  doubt  that  uUi  comprises  occasion- 


ally both  sheep  and  goats.  ~B.] 
128.  Akimu  is  fh>m  ilplm,  it  rested  or  remalnedl^Ae^'it  gushed  out ;  qn.  engMUn,  erupemnt? 


(41) ;  also,  it  remained  over.   Ear,  except. 

Immerau,  redproeal  verb,  from  tru,  he  sobbed ; 
tmmerauen,  they  sobbed  mutually. 

Agitar^  war.  Uadsan  (perhaps),  **  they  made 
obstinate;**  Ar.  'aaa;  which  might  generate  a 
eansative  verb,  isoso.  But  for  the  Arabic  root, 
we  have  in  Kab.  azsay^  heavy.    See  azUtn  in  150. 

129.  ITor  tan-omen.  The  negative  war  attncto 


Was  wounded,  who  was  wounded,  ^ge- 

sben  bifylsen,  awa  buy  is. 
Was  speared,  who  was  speared,  ^gesben 

tfdik,  awa  gisben. 
Was  smitten,  who  was  smitteii,  ^gesben 

tiwit  awa  g&hen. 
The  whole  tribe  was  extirpated,  tausit 

ik^tSnes  t^mminde.    (91.) 
Except  a  few  lads  who  were  absent,  asel 

barret  iU'aden,  war  badarin. 
Tliere  was  not  one  who  was  not  wounded, 

war  t£lle  dakbs^n  Sre  war  nebuyis. 

130.  Men  were  broken  and  crushed,  idlnet 
arzan  e  dfgdSgen. 

Jliey  ransacked  their  villages,  atfld^n 

emazagbe  nissen. 
They  took  it  and  went  away  with  it,  elu- 

ent,  ^ng^en  dSris. 

The  enemy  despaired,  fsblnge  ar^b&g^. 
/  despair,  nek  ebenib&ragb. 
The  whole  town  burns,  aghSrim  ik^t^nes 

irrar.    (170.) 
They  fled  into  the  forest,  vmix  rasan  fge- 

sben  ebisbkan.     [They  were  broken, 

and  entered  the  bushes."] 
I  flee,  nek  arzegb.    [/  am  broken?] 
They  make  a  stand,  ibdSdan.    (41.) 

131 .  They  gather,  isartftyen  bar  em(5kftsan. 
[They  caused  to  join,  until  they  assem- 
bled mutttally.] 

Their  chief  addressed  them,  emegered 
dassen  amanokal  nissen.    (29.) 

132.  He  exhorted  them  to  defend  their  wom- 
en, inn&sen  bawinim  auadagb  aka- 
wen  igeriwen  tidSden  ennawen.  [He 
said  to  them ....  that .  (?)  to  you  they 
set  flee  your  women.] 

And  your  children,  ezafnet  d  fliaden  na- 
wen. 


the  pron.  accns.  tan  (them).  Ameny  they  over- 
came,  as  in  Kab. 

Eghdy  multitude,  as  in  Shilha  yeggHt,  it  was 
numerous. 

JSgiahen  seems  to  come  trma  egish,  enter  or 
pierce.  (So  egishdtn  terjadauten,  cup  me  behind 
the  ear,  i.  e.  pierce  to  me  the  back-head.)  Jdah 
he  fdeiced  with  a  spear,  Heb.  dahar;  At.  dakk 
toot,  ibe  struck,  smote.  Hence  tidik  and  Owk, 
feminine  nouns. 

Bri  . .  .  qu.  toar-erf,  no-pas?   So  Kab. 

130.  Irza,  he  broke;  also,  he. was  broken;  but 
for  the  passive  we  seem  presently  to  find  imarraz; 
in  Kabftil  imres  and  irres.  Idigdeg  or  idiggid^  he 
crushed:  fk^uentative.  Compare  Heb.  dakallh 
Ar.  dakk,  to  pound,  etc. 

Itik/el,  present  tense  from  n;/4ir  See  Igfal, 
in  126. 

AmazOghe.   Compare  Timshagh,  in  128. 

Yelu,  he  took?  (not  again.) 

Ingel,  Niph.  fh>m  igUet  (not  again).    But  <n- 


Irahdgk,  he  despaired.  She  initial,  marking 
present,  is  al  of  Kab^L 

181.  Irtay  (neuter  verb),  it  ioined ;  isfrtay  (ac- 
tive).  he  Joined;  imirtaven  (things),  mixed. 

132.  Izaf,  naked;  izafnet,  they  (fem.)  are 
naked? 

Jgerauen,  thev  deliver,  set  free?  rather,  eghs- 
rautnt  **  laxant/*    See  08. 
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188.  That  yon  may  not  get  a  had  name 
among  nien  (f),  ^mehak  wisfisen  tdsfi- 
Hm  dar  meden. 

Up  !  and  let  us  fight  till  we  penetrate  to 
their  tents,  awar  hawenjen  har  tasne 
ohanne  nassen. 

184.  Till  we  Jight  them  at  their  very  tents^ 
bar  diisen  tirteyam  dar  ehenne  nes- 
sen. 

Till  you  drive  out  their  women,  tesiffem 
tideden  nissen. 

Take  as  hostages  thUr  children,  tennis- 
sen  arrasftsen  o/roren  nissen. 

Their  children  are  your  prey,  iliaden  nis- 
sen ewnnawen. 

185.  They  raise  the  war-cry,  esaraora- 
wen. 

They  heat  their  shields,  eted^en  ^rehe 
[aghfire]  nissen. 

186.  They  form  a  line,  ^gen  &f5d. 
They  make  an  assauk,  dshSlen  insfrsen. 
They  have  surrounded  them,  rale^nten, 

ktiben  faUissen. 
TTi^  break  through  them,  ibelagg^ten, 
azrauraw^nten. 

187.  They  have  dispersed,  ibbSd^n. 
These  were  hroken  and  those  were  broken, 

arzen  wain,  arzen  wuin. 
They  fled  like  hares,  eg^wuaden  shynd 

^gewat  atek  temarruelt  \tHstar  fuga 

{qwxin)  prceteritt  lepus'], 
lice  the  sheep  or  goats  before  the  wolf, 

shynd  ulli  ishak  ebak  [instar  gregis 

{quam)  invadit  lupus']. 

188.  They  are  both  afraid,  ^ntCnet  ane 
m^ttesen  ingarmanissen. 


Let  the  proud  champions  Jight,  ayet  inas- 

baraghen  ademanghan. 
{Let)  the  duxmpions  stqo  forth,  siggemet 

^tid  inasbaraghen. 
{One)  champion  the  son  ofNaber  {Na- 

begha),  anesbaragh  ineg  en  Nabegb. 
And  {the  other)  chaanpion  the  son  ofAgwi, 

d  anesbaragh  ineg  el  Agwi. 

139.  Their  countenances  are  as  the  amn- 
tenances  of  lions,  idemawen  niascn 
shynd  idemawen  ^eran. 

Wno  are  about  to  spring  on  their  prey^ 
ainemeharnftnin  abokan  ademokftsen. 

They  fight  hand  to  hand,  am^wftten. 

The  son  of  Agwi  has  cut  hitn  through  the 
lefl  shoulder,  ineg  el  Agwi  istak  sers 
gere  ddzar  wa-n-t^hllg£n. 

140.  Be  parried  that  blow,  ilhag  arasset. 
(^They  encounter;)  their  swords  are  bro- 
ken, tamdkasen,  tikabawen  erz^met. 

They  throw  the  spears,  onemiggSren  s 

alftghen. 
/  throw  the  spear,  nek  egaragh  al&ghe. 
One  and  the  other  throw  it,  igart  wuav, 

igart  wuay. 
This  pierced  him  and  that  pierced  htm, 

idakt  wuay,  idakt  wuay. 

141.  Both  of  them  are  wounded,  asen  enis- 
sen  ansabayasen. 

The  blood  gushes  from  their  wounds  like 
a  torrent,  ingay  ish^ni  dar  btlylsen  nis- 


laS.  Amehak  {omeghagh,  anquiglvi,  SI). 

Wdsdaen.  Bee  uadwn,  198;  also  tooine,  tribute. 

Tesilim,  Audistis. 

Jhannen,  tents. 

184.  Tirteyam,  ivLnff^mlnl    See  131. 

Tesiffem,  exXretwiktiBi   See  K/'ot^,  ezUt,  141. 

Termissem^  prehendatia.  JrmeSf  prehendlt,  aa 
In  GhadAmaL 

136.  Nek  esraurawegh,  I  break  throogb,  should 
be  exraurau-egh^  100, 18ft.  Jaomurau,  be  shout- 
ed, may  be  fnquentative  causatiTe  fh>m  itc,  to 
sob,  Kab.  (188). 

/dcrfz,  he  rattled? 

186.  Af6d,  the  kneel   J^en,  see  89. 

OsA^ten,  they  hprrled,  60. 

Jnsirsen^  they  made  a  descent?  Eab.  ires,  he 
went  down ;  sirs,  bring  doirn. 

Baiayen,  fh>m  irotoy,  he  surrounded :  whence 
terloitf,  around.  ,   ,,       ^^ 

Kubi,  farm  a  elrele?  Compare  kubba.  (Heb. 
and  Arab.),  a  (vaulted)  sleeping  chamber,  an  aioh. 

Fdlrassen,  against  them. 

Jbdoff,  pervaslt?  (Ar.  beiagh,  pervenlt)  As- 
raurau,  freq.  to  split  (190),  from  irza  (180). 

18T.  Abheden,  read  abbe^en,  or  abbeden.  Kab. 
iWii,divi«it 

Shynd,  in  Kab.  and  ShUha,  tund,  tun,  instar. 

Sgewuad,  egeuxU,  see  68. 

TemarrueU,  a  hare,  from  imerwel,  run  airay 
rUodgBon*B  Kab.),  which  is  from  inoel,  he  fled; 
Arabic,  rahhel. 

Ebak  or  ebig,  a  Jackal 

Jshdk,  Inraditf  Afterward  (220)  ishek,  "  (the 
Uon)  attacks."    Compare  shik,  quick ;  Kab.  rik, 

18S. /mattes,  he  frightened?    (Not 


Jngarmaniiisen,  inter  se?  In  Kab.,  gar,  be- 
tween ;  also  gaigar;  and  gatgarasan,  inter  se. 

Ayet,  let  ye,  96. 

Abdrdgh,  proud;  tebardahit,  opulence;  onei- 
bdrdgh,  man  of  wealth  and  grandeur.  In  Ven- 
ture, nhUdgh,  bien,  richesse. 

Ademdnghan.  subJuncUrei  Imnha.  he  killed ; 
imangha,  he  killed  mutually,  i .  e.  ne  tought. 

Siggtmet,  exire  fSacite.    Jgem.  exiit,  118. 

J^  hither?    lEtid,  (the  cold)  increases.] 

Ineg  or  inek,  son ;  only  in  Temght  ? 

139.  Udem.  cheek,  in  Venture ;  &oe,  in  Kab. 
generally:  pL  udemin.  It  Ib  also  akddilm  in 
Kab.,  which  suggests  Heb.  and  Arab,  i^em, 
front,  as  akin.    See  81. 

Sher,  lion,  is  afur  in  Ghad. 

Jkama  seems  to  mean  **he  crouched,"  see  82; 
although  Barth  has  it  otherwise  in  §8*2 :  nehar- 
nan,  particip. 

Aina,  article  or  rUatire  plural  ? 

Adenwkasen,  occnrrant  (to  encounter).  Ad 
marks  sul^unctive,  as  in  ademanghan,  138. 

IukU,  he  struck :  iTnawat,  he  struck  reciprocally. 

Istak,  has  gashed?  has  indicted?  Arab.  8tb 
form  of  suk,  impulit  ? 

S«r#,  onhim?    So  in  Kab.— Delaportc,  etc 

Oerf,  between?  Kab.  gar  (or,  a  wound ?  Aiaix 
jurhhh 

Dezar,  collar-bone?  or,  ezart  vein. 

Wa-n4Mdlgin,  which  (is)  of  the  left. 

140,  tTM^,  he  caught,  186.       _ 
Arasset  t  before  (him)  ?    See  888. 
TdkSba,  sword,  as  in  Haosa. 
Ertemet=.Erzenet,MUm.\f^ 
Iger,  he  threw ;  igdr,  he  throws,  inemigger,    - 


throws'  reciprocally;  neater  rerb :  hence  s,  wft* 
the  spear. 

141.  Asen  snissen,  two  of  them. 

Ingau,  gushes,  engi  or  eryi,  a  torrent,  must  be 
akin.    In  Kab.  ^Aei,  it  gushed;  see  1T4^ 
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sen  ifay  sbjnd  enji  [it  comes  out  like, 
etc.]. 

142.  {They)  had  tkem  from  the  place^  it- 
kedle'nten  dihen  anemanghan  {they 
causer-them-to  qmt  where  they  have  fought 
mutually']. 

They  bind  up  their  wounds,  etell^nten 

ibilylsen  nissen. 
Th^  put  to  them  remedies,  egenassen 

is^fra. 
They  die,  amuteu. 

143.  They  drive  them  back,  y^Snten,  iso- 
kal^nten. 

They  have  exttrptaed   [crushedf]    their 

tribe,  irzan  terert  nissen. 
/  lay  ambush,  nek  estSdaf. 
They  have  razed  the  whole  town  to  the 

ground,   irzan   ^h€rim  ike't^nes  har 

amds  shjnd  akal. 

144.  /  draw  my  sv^rd  from  the  scabbard, 
erk&bagh  takobanl  dagar  dtar. 

/  throw  down  the  scabbard,  asindaragh 

titar. 
I  replace  the  sword  in  its  case,  esok&lagh 

takOba  dag  titar  ennis.     , 
I  draw  the  arrow  (at  himf),  erk^&gh-as 

essim. 
I  let  fly  the  arrow,  egeragh  s  essim  (/ 

throw  with  the  arrow), 
I  replace  the  arrow  in  the  quiver,  esdkft- 

lagh  essim  dag  tat^nghot. 

145.  7  load  the  gun,  tasiksagh  el  ban&de. 
Is  the  gun  loaded  ornotf  el  barude  asfk- 

sek  ?  mer  war  asiksek  ? 
The  left  barrel  is  loaded,  €man  tesbflge 

tez^ak. 
The  right  barrel  is  not  loaded,  dman  arel 


T/iVj,  it  comes  out,  replaces  the  Kab.  ifagh  (see 
174) :  h«nce,  ft^ay,  (the  sun)  oomes  out ;  ft^/lt, 
diarrbcea ;  o/ayen,  effunduntur  (grandines). 

142.  Ikem,  he  caused  to  quli>  see  124.  The 
form  reminds  one  of  Arabic. 

Itta'j  he  swathed,  wrapped,  folded,  wound  up 
(so  Kab.).    Compare  Arab,  /etel:  whence  i/tel, 
utelt 
.  148.  Ylkm,  they  pass  f  (pause  to  pass). 

I9dkal,  see  25. 

Terirt,  tribe :  also,  a  cup  I  (Is  a  tribe  fe- 
right  z=fankett) 

Bstida/^  Arab.  8th  form?  Bade/,  obsenra  fait 
noz,  Golins. 

Agherim.  town.  IhStSnes,  all  of  it  iSome  of 
It,  or,  much  of  it,  one  might  have  Judged.  But 
Barth  is  positive  and  consistent.] 

Har  amds,  until  it  becomes  ? 

144.  Irkeb,  evulsit,  is  native  (130) :  see  125  for 
the  very  different  Arabic. 

DagoTy  dig ;  read  dagk, 

Jsiiidar,  he  threw  down?  Yet  fndar,  he  re- 
fased  (112),  and  ennOdiry  often.  Rather  astnda' 
ratih  is  for  asMbarahgh,  from  root  i^nrc^,  he  fell 
(71) ;  or  for  asintaragh,  from  itmr^  he  went  down, 
which  is  Temght  as  well  as  Kabftil. 

145.  Tasakiogh  for  tasaksakgh. 

Zekaak,  careless  for  sekaakt  root  saksak,  cram, 
press.    Comp.  Greek,  ca-^. 

Tesh'dge,  differently  accented  in  139, 146. 

Aril,  the  right.  (These  two  words  differ  fh>m 
the  Kab.)  Arll-n-Mha  is  the  Ttoon  of  day,  1  e. 
the  upright  t 


war  ez^ksak;  or,  war  leha  harret 
[there  is  not  any  thing'] ;  or,  war  ek^- 
m&ret. 

146.  Give  me  a  little  powder  for  the  eye  of 
the  gun,  ikfahe  egil  giak,  dag  tet-n-el 
barud. 

Jflre  the  gun,  slnkftragh  el  baru(L 

/  hit,  watagh. 

He  has  hit  him  (?)  just  under  the  left  eye, 

watagh  s  el  bariid  dag  tagumast-n- 

tdt  tan  teshllgen. 

147.  The  ball  did  not  enter  him,  (but)  pass- 
ed over  his  head,  war  tiggisht  tesawe, 
toke  eraf  [eghaf]  enis;  ukaine  teza- 
waten  gf  nnlge  eraf  enis. 

He  has  not  aimed  well,  war  asHL^ne  es  in- 
n^mehel;  war  esn^mehel;  war  esm 
esinn^mChel.    (See  172,  195.) 

He  does  not  know  how  to  aim,  war  esfn 
asfkken. 

148.  His  arm  trembled,  afos  enis  ishik^t- 
kat.    (His  hand.) 

The  ball  has  swerved,  tis^waten  aktCrret. 

149.  I  trade,  as£tt€gagh. 

I  am  not  a  merchant,  war  est^jjagh. 
/  exchange,  ^tCgagh ;  mes^ttegh. 
I  barter^  simisk&lagh. 

150.  /  buy,  nazagh. 

Thou  hast  bought  dear,  tazet  aziien. 

cheap,  indeedl  tazet  erakesen,  be- 

shor! 

/  protnde  myself  with  (store  up)  mxUet 
(corn),  esatagh  ^n^li  (alun). 

All  the  Arabs  ofA'zaxodd  buy  their  guinea- 
corn  in  Timbuktu,  Arftben-n-Azawagh 


Ekimdret  is  filled  ?  It  seems  to  me  an  Arabic 
feminine  form,  corrupt  for  'amnaret,  which  Dela- 
porte  uses. 

146.  E'gil,  powder  (in  the  vocabulary). 
GtdJfc,  aUttle? 

SinkoTy  cause  to  rise  f  ieoek  the  gun  ?)  Inkar, 
he  arose;  41. 

Tdffumast,  a  tooth?  [So,  it  seems,  in  Earth's 
vocab.]  Tughma9  in  Kab.  Qn.  Ue  hit  me  in 
the  le^  eye-tooth  f 

Thn,  fem.  demonst.  =  tinni  of  Kab.  Elsewhere, 
t^  and  tindagh,  ilia. 

147.  Toke,  62 ;  ukaine,  66. 
Eraf=z  eghaf  (or  ikhf),  head. 

CTtnnf^e,  above,  from  Kab.  emdg,  amplius,  with 
Kab.  prep,  g,  in.  In  Kab.  also  eennig,  aloft  In 
Shnha,i^. 

Is'ikkSne,  he  points,  aims. 

Mehelt  wait,  expect,  Kab.  Elsewhere  ar^mr 
mihd,  operas  pretium. 

148.  Ishikdtkat,  trembled;  but  shekdntat, 
shiver. 

Tisawaten,  plural?  Akurret  =  akurrent,  also 
plur.  f    Ck)mpare  aktrdren,  round. 

140.  If^iU^  and  iMe^ja  must  be  variations  of 
one  verb.  They  remind  us  of  Arabic  tdjir,  mer- 
chant Mestttegh,  unless  particip.,  is  a  recipro- 
cal verb. 

Simiakod,  complicated  form,  from  ikkal  {ikkaD, 
he  turned  ? 

160.  Indz,  he  buvs;  inz,  he  bought? 

Tdzety  for  tamet  f  This  shows  the  root  of  izim, 
he  sold,  in  Kab. 

ErakfB  is  Arab,  rakhle,  cheap.  Elsewhero 
Barth  has  ibkhas,  cheap. 

Isat,  hestoreBup? 
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iketenessen  ikftten  ^n^  dak  Timbyt- 

ku. 
151.  I  sell,  eshinshegh  ( =  czinzegh). 
Sell  me  your  horse^  shinshahi  ais  innak. 
I  do  not  sell  my  horaey  war  shinshegh  ais 

in  [=ai8  eni]. 
Ixcish  to  sell  something,  irhegh  adgshinsh 

[adeshinshagh]  harret. 
162.  /6o»T(w  [rotolegh?]. 
Lend  me,  sirdelahi. 
I  lendyou^  esirdelaghak. 
I  have  from  you  money  on  loan,  nek  eh^ 

nfttay  esirdalinnek. 
You  have  from  me  — ,  ke  eh^kay  esir- 

dal  eni. 
He  has  from  him  — ,  enta  ehant  esirdal 

em's. 
1 53.  His  debt  is  targe,  aminras  enfe  Sgen, 
I  have  a  trade  debt  taith  you  {lam  in  debt 

to  you),  nek  eban&tay  amiirwas  innck. 
Return  me  what  I  have  lent  you,  sokelahi 

awahak  ismarwiSsagh.      ^Redde  mihi 

quod  tibi  commodavi.^ 
154r.  I  begin,  sheshwaragh. 

asintagh. 

/  liaire  begun  copying  the  book,  as£ntagh 

asftkal  cl  kitab. 
He  begins  an  harangue,  Isint  meggered. 
165.  Ijinish,  end,  simdcgh. 
He  hasjinished  reading  the  Kurdn,  isimde 

{or  virtem)  el  Kuran. 
{And)  celebrates  the  day,  asbel  egel  elyu- 

h'mat.    {Arab,  wahmat,  epulnm.) 
My  salutes  to  you  for  having  Jinished  the 

reading  of  the  Kurdn,  ulimCtun  ujfbStun. 
It  is  Jinished,  yfmmCder  [yimfida]. 
156.  Repeat,  dlis  adak  [adagb]  sunl. 
Repeat  this  verse,  olis  aghas  {or  sm&lis 

agbas)  t^gbftren. 


Aziisn^  dear ;  alao  hard  (meat).    Kab.  axza,  to 
be  heavy. 
Ikdt,  he  meaaures  ?  108. 

152.  Hotel,  in  Arab,  to  weigh,  la  in  Eab.  lend 
or  borrow. 

Ehanat-ajf,  sunt  mihi  f  (ilBn.  pi.  f) 
Ehan-kty,  sunt  tibi  (maffc  pi.  ?) 
Isirdalen,  may  be  pi.  *♦  loans.** 

153.  Amarwas,  a  debt,  Is  also  KaK.  for  I  find 
it  in  Luke.  viL,  41,  though  not  in  Brosselard. 
Isnutrwas,  he  lent  (a  thing). 

154.  Ishashwar^  freqnentatiTe ;  fh>m  Kab.  iz- 
tear.    So  ishijcar,  85. 

Jsint,  he  begins  (not  Kab.),  strangely  like  in 
Bonnd  to  isimda,  he  ended.  Since  the  latter  is 
caosative  (fh)m  imdA,  imided,  isint  may  denote  a 
root  int,  coeptnm  est.  Compare  indi,  not  yet; 
end  (in  composition),  next ;  In  Kab.  net  or  not, 
alter.    In  Ben  M(ksa*s  Temght,  nedin,  next  to  me. 

155.  Imda,  see  01. 

Ftrtem,  he  completed?    (Arab,  oonfreglt.) 

Eaelz=arH,  noon?  {Aghel  may  be  the  true 
spelung.) 

166.  OWZ  =  Ar.  akl,  intellect?  So  we  have 
aril,  ho  thinks  (SSS),  for  'aqal,  Adak=^adayh, 
this. 

OUs  means  "  repeat  thou."  So  In  Prod.  Son, 
nolU,  we  have  repeated;  tulis  (adverbially), 
again. 

SmdUs  and  aghas  need  AiUer  exphination. 


Until  you  know  it  by  heart,  bar  tOmUdak 
[tflmedat?]. 

157.  I  fasten,  ^anagh. 

Are  the  catnels  picketed,  or  notf  imm^- 

nas  ikerafen,  mer  war  ikerafen?  (43.) 
Shall  I  tie  the  horse  or  loosen  {ldm)r 

agiagb  ais,  mer  aregb  ?    [SbaU  I  do 

tbe  borse,  or  undo  bim  ?] 
Let  him  eat  that  Jine  herbage,  iCyit  adik- 

sbe  tesbe  tindegb  tabosket 
Set  {ye)  the  horses  free,  sfmbarit  fyesan. 
I  set  free,  asimbaragb. 

158.  Shut  the  door,  soke!  tefalwat. 
Open  the  door,  arid  tefalwat. 

/  open  the  door,  uregb  tefiflwat 
I  cover,  usbik^mbasbagb. 
169.  Lock  ye  up,  agfeltet. 
/  lock  up,  agfeltagh. 
/  knock  at  the  door,  cdl^gakagb  tefflwaL 

160.  /  put  on  [change  f]  my  shirt,  insaka> 
lagb  risbabani. 

/  reverse  my  shirt,  abircgwalegb  risha- 

bani. 
I  gird  my  loins,  ehereldcgb  bessa;  cge- 

bessagb. 

161.  I  put  on  Jine  clothes,  elasagh  tem^Isft* 
ten  ibosk&tnen. 

The  Tawdrek  every  where,  in  theu-  «- 
caiitpments  {ientoria  sua)  put  on  their 
worst  clothing,  Imosbagb  kodibe'n  ehui- 
nan  nissen  sassdbaren  ^belrdbera  an- 
nSsen. 


157.  Ifion,  Kab.,  he  tied,  fastened. 
Afriagh  is  pres.  or  ftit.  or  iga,  39. 
Irra  means  **  to  shut**  in  Kab.,  but  **  to  looaen 

and  open**  in  Temght.  Two  verbs  seem  to  be 
confused,  namely,  Ghad.  </*»-,  shut  thou,  Temgfai 
eker,  which  represents  Kab.  err,  related  perliapa 
to  Shilha  iverri,  he  returned  (to  is  the  r  of  Gha- 
diimsi?),  Kab.  irra,  he  brought  back,  came  back ; 
but  Ghad.  er,  loosen  thou,  which  is  Temght  or  or 
ur;  connected  perhaps  with  eheru,  egharu,  looee. 

Testu  =  Kab.  teje.  grass,  etc 
JtHmbarat  he  set  iJree.    8ee  54. 

158.  T(/dlufat=:.ta/urt  of  Gbad.  =  toa0tot  of 
Kab. 

SokeU  i.  e.  turn  the  door ;  as  in  Kab.  nr,  torn, 
for  shut  It  is  strangely  like  Arab,  sekker  el  b&b. 
Ag/elt  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Arabia 
Ifojt,  a  lock.    The  final  t  is  anomalous. 

Vahak  is  Hebrew  and  Arabic  dakak. 

160.  Ireled,  he  girded.  Araldd,  a  circuit  fesice 
(a  girding).  In  Kab.  aghaldd,  a  city  walL  A 
simpler  root  is  iralau;  see  136. 

"^he-  and  ege-  mark  present  tense,  aa  <^  of  Kab. 
In  fact  we  have  ahi  in  166. 

Bessa,  waist?  Kab.  antes,  middle.  See  omoe, 
143. 

161.  EUs,  clothing  (of  gun) ;  UUse,  man*8  dress; 
Uds,  he  dressed  himself,  put  on ;  lemalm/,  gar- 
ment. This  root  is  also  Kab.,  where  it  is  aj^  to 
be  confused  with  other  roots :  tU««,  he  touched  : 
iUes,  he  sheared  sheep ;  which  I  have  not  found 
in  Itarth.  **A  fleece**  oomUnes  the  Ideas  of 
shearing  and  clothing. 

fht'tskatnin  is  fem.  pL  from  ihosken  (a  partklp> 
ial  form),  handsome. 

Isdcniy  he  collected,  firom  idau,  it  was  collected : 
whence  tidauen,  they  congregate ;  am}di,  a  friend. 
In  Kab.  this  root  Is  replaced  by  idukk^  whence 
also  amdukkel,  a  friend ;  iddvkkel,  he  ooUeeted. 
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I  assume  aU  my  tveapons,  isdawagh  10x6- 
linin  ik^tenes. 

162.  /  sHng  on  my  sword^  shdlftgagh  tako- 
bani. 

/  {wef)  tea/  down  arms,  nekes  taz(51imn. 

(98.) 
/  tmdress,  nekes  rishabani.    ( We  take 

off  my  shirt  ?) 

163.  /  tro^A,  s^adagh. 
Washed  {not  new),  arid. 
[It  is  washed,  ired.] 
I  wash  my  face,  nidebagh  idemfn. 
/  wash  my  hands,  riSssemagh  ifassin. 
/  wrinff  out  the  waUr  from  my  shirt,  zjm- 

mogh  rishabani. 

164.  I  dry  my  shirt,  b^&ragh  rishabani. 
My  shirt  is  not  yet  cbied,  rishabani  indi 

tibs&rit. 

I  hang  in  the  air,  nekes  orSkagh  fgetan 
bar  tejmat  innikkal,  or  abelanbak  [/ 
^^^  W  fly^'^i  **»'*^  ^«  moisture  comes 
outf], 

165.  leaver,  ushiklUnbashagh.  (See  158.) 
Shave  my  head,  sarsahi  eraf  in  [eghaf 

ini]. 
/  sluxce  {myselff),  erarsegh. 
I  clean,  tekfirkftragh. 
Clean  this,  aferit  den,  amis. 
I  look  into  the  glass,  siiggehagh  awinin 

der  tisit. 

166.  /  mend,  nekanagh  (nek  ganagh? 
157). 

/  wiUgo  to  the  blacksmith,  irhegh  tfkaat- 
n-enhad  {volo  pro/ectionem/abrir). 

That  he  may  mend  what  is  spoiled  in  my 
gun,  ahfyeken  away  fkhsheden  dagh 
el  barudin. 

167.  I  cookj  boil,  esangnegh. 
Well  boiled,  ripe,  yignan. 
Not  sufficiently  done,  ur  ignan. 


Bcil  water  for  me,  fksahe  iman. 
/  broil,  nek  ekimafagh. 
Roasted  meat,  Isan  neliftnaf. 

168.  Make  afire,  awet  ^feii. 
I  make  a  fire,  awetagh  ^fett. 

/  kindle  the  fire,  sihedagh  ^eii,  akenlb- 
seragh  ^feii. 
Kindle  the  fire,  8<5had  ^fcii. 

169.  That  it  may  not  go  out,  war  et^mme- 
katit. 

Iput  out  the  fire,  nek  ismdkket  €feii. 
The  fire  is  going  out,  ^feii  tism&ket; 

^feii  war  iken^m&ket;  tiikenes  a££s- 

m&ken  ^feii. 

The  fire  has  gone  out,  efeii  temmiit. 
The  fire  revives,  efeii  helfgle. 

170.  Light  the  candle  for  me,  sokahi  t^fe- 
telt. 

I  light  the  candle,  sekdgh  t^fetelt. 
I  burn,  nek  neserragh. 
You  have  burnt  your  shirt,  ke  teserre^ 
rishab  innek. 

171.  7  break,  destroy,  nek  nirzagh,   nek 
edf^dagh. 

Broken,  irzar  [irza  ?]. 

172.  I  throw,  nek  asanahel. 

/  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  crushed  it 
uHth  my  foot,  satiirakegh  dar  akal  ada- 
nCb&ragh. 

173.  I  cut,  nek  nAkStas. 

Mince  the  meat  for  me,  akelisahi  (san. 
I  cut  a  pen,  ekdr&dagh. 
tekiirkftragh  (but  165). 


TazHU,  iron,  weapon ;  fh>m  Eab.  wezzdl,  iron. 
Root  gzl,  to  cat«  etc. 

162.  Uhdatj,  he  pat  over  the  Wt  fhoolder? 
TeshUge,  the  left. 

163.  Ired,  sired,  are  also  Kab. 
Irddeb,  he  bathes  with  the  hand  ? 
Irdsem,  he  besprinkles?  poors  upon?     Kab. 

has  ireshshu  for  this;  bat  so  Barth,  reshreah, 
rain-drops. 

164.  Ibsar,  he  dried,  or  was  dry? 
TibMorit  seems  to  have  Arab.  fem.  termination  ? 

(ikiu  in  Kab.) 

yek  esortgagh  t  I  hang  np  ? 

Jgetan,  poles?  ige^ark,  flying. 

Teimat  =  iegmat,  with  Arab.  fem.  termination. 
8ee  igem,  138,  lia 

Innikkm,  abel&nhah,  moisture? 

16fi.  Sars.  shave  thou ;  ars,  be  thoa  shaved? 

Ikdrkar,  be  cleansed? 

166.  SfUiad,  compare  Arabic  hhadld,  iron. 

Away  ikhiheden,  t6  ^tfop^v,  article  and  partici- 
ple. Ikhshed.  it  is  spoiled,  nemak/vihad,  waste- 
ful, in  "  Prodljpd  Son.'* 

167.  Jngnf,  it  is  cooked,  fem.  tingne,  partic 
ign&n.  Perhaps  the  true  spelling,  then,  is  igne, 
and  causative  isagnf.  In  Sidi  Ibrahim  (ShJQha) 
I  find  imnu,  ho  cooked. 


Iks,  boll  thou.     Compare  ekd$,  hot;  akus,  a 
dish.    Also  98. 
/AnKTisalsoKab. 
Imn = aisHm  =  aksum,  meat 

168.  Av)et,  make,  build,  arrange.  In  Shilha, 
yegaL»  he  placed. 

Sohad,  stir  thou? 

Akenaasaaragh  Is  a  compound  verb.  fh>m  ken, 
make,  and  iseragh,  he  burned,  which  is  shortened 
to  iserr  in  Barth.    See  170. 

169.  Imtkat,  it  is  extinguished? 
Ismakket,  he  extinguishes  ? 
Ikenasmaket,  compounded  with  ken,  make. 
Aaismaken  has  no  final  radical  t 
HeligU^ahUigU,  present  tense,  fh>m  iUgle,  It 

revived? 

170.  EsUkegh,  I  send,  in  lOt  Yet  here  soik, 
light  thou,  and  aekdgh, 

Inerra,  or  iserragh,  is  cansative,  firom  irrar  or 
iragh.  It  was  burnt ;  Kab.  iragh,  ihkragh,  iden- 
tical with  Arab,  hhorak. 

Nesfrragh,  nirzagh.  with  n  superflaons,  is  an 
anomaly  not  rare  in  Harth,  apparently  fTom  the 
perplexity  introduced  from  Arabic,  where  n  initial 
vacillates  in  sense  between  1st  pen.  sing,  and  1st 
pers.  plural, 

171.  Idiggid,  he  smashed  1    See  Dagak  in  ISO. 
178.  Asanahel  and  tendmehd  of  147,  have 

something  in  common. 

Jsaiflrah,  see  71. 

BrOber^  (the  horse)  kicks,  S16. 

Irbar,  (the  river  horse)  upset  (the  boat),  qu. 
stamped  on  ?  crushed  ?  Then  ad  marks  snbjnne- 
tive,  and  odordfrJrapA  =  (ut)  conlringam. 

178.  Ekketaa,  cut  (189) ;  ikarad,  he  cut  (a  pen  T), 
neh,karaL 
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I  slit  a  pen^  shof^faragh  em  ardnibin ; 
suttACragh  [I  scrape  f ] 
Catch  thou  {what  is  throum\  ekbel. 
/coteA,  ekbllagh.  [Ar. /?ec«re,  as  in  78.  J 

174.  IJillunth  water,  atkftragh  s'  dman. 
You  haveJiUed  this  cup,  t^tkftrat  terert. 
Till  it  runs  over,  har  titfak. 

I  pour  it  out,  nek  esatt^fit. 
/  enq>ty,  esing&lagh  [esingh-]. 

175.  I  upset  it,  Buhumh^igh'Bi*     (44.) 
/  scoop  ivater,  elkawagh  fUnan. 

I  draw,  nek  tesheresherawen  aran.  (63. ) 
I  water  the  garden,  s^wagh  esMkkllrash ; 

singralagh    dman    der    esbikk&rash. 

(186.) 
I  give  to  drink,  esiswegh. 
Give  the  horse  to  drink,  sissa  ais  se  bel^. 

176.  /  go   to  fetch   water,   eshdrrftgagh 
aman. 

The  uHiter-carriers,  imshdrrdgen. 
^  iMus  pitch  the  tent,  nektar  (?). 

/  pitch  the  tent,  nek  takanegh  ehan 

U fasten  or  Jixt  157.] 
I  drive  in  the  pegs,  tetaitftyagh. 

177.  /  draw  the  ends  of  the  leather  covering 
of  the  tent,  tarer^h  tisfidas. 

I  draw  the  ropes  of  die  tent,  tarer^is  er^- 
wiyen  ^hen  {he  tightens  to  it?). 

/  spread  the  carpet  in  the  tent,  nek  fatagh 
der.  ^en  :  dwetagh  tisfftak. 

178.  /  hang  tq>  the  dishes,  nek  s^lik  fkesan 
the  umterskin,  the  saddle,  edid,  ela- 

klf. 
/  take  down  the  tent,  basseagh  ^en. 
Take  down  your  tents,  ^bsiet  ehennana- 

wen. 
These  slaves  work  hard,  {k^an  idagh 

arelenan  egen  [aghelcnan]. 
Work  (subst.),  irftlay  [aghftlay]. 


Em,  the  mouth  (nibf). 

174.  Itkar  =KAh.  ichehur, 
TU/ak  =  titfagh  f    Yet  for  iffagh  (it  came  out, 

Eab.)  we  had  i/ay,  141.  Also  ^)ket,  tern,  tefpket, 
present  tense  (307),  It  comes  forth.  Below,  tU/OTy 
(the  boat)  leaks ;  where  r  shows  ^A  to  be  Uie  true 
■peUing,  as  in  Kab.    See  A'^iken,  126. 

Esdtlefit,  see  200. 

Jgingal,  read  vringhal%  cansatire,  from  inghel, 
it  crashed.    Sangralaoh  should  be  mmghalagk. 

175.  Kikau  (Kab.  elkay)\  deep ;  henoe  telak,  deep 
channel ;  telkayat,  (the  boat)  founders.  But  this 
root  is  probably  different. 

176.  Isharrag,  see  63. 
JtaUoff,  lie  drove  in  pegs;  he  inicked  (as  a 

scorpion). 

177.  Ored  (root  ?),  tighten ;  oredSj  strangle  him ; 
oredffhas,  I  Strang^  him ;  tareredgh  (frequent),  I 
tighten. 

J/ta,  he  spread ;  corrupt  Arabte,  fix)m  fatahh. 
In  tis'i/tak  the  lost  ^  reappears  as  final  k,  Ifter, 
mat,  for  iftahh  and  suftakht,  carpet,  in  296, 227. 

IJ'wHaqh,  I  arrange:  see  16S. 

17&  sink,  for  miikght  8idi  Ibrahim  (in  Shil- 
ha)  uses  Arabic  'aUik  for  ^^  hang  up  ;'*  hence,  per- 
haps, selik  as  a  cansatire. 

Ebs'i,  ebfdh,  take  down?  Another  rerb  is  6e- 
say*  vomit 

Ardlay,  work;  ardinan,  they  work.    Nek  dra- 


179.  J  dress  (f)  a  goat,  agerassinigli  ta- 
ghat. 

/  €b'aw  back  his  neck,  semelwagh-as. 
I  cut  his  throat,  agerltssagh-as. 
I  skin  Mm,  oshegh-at. 

180.  I  shear  a  fleece,  nek  t^ak  t^lsak. 

/  phck  the  bird,  npLabagh  ti8i^^en. 

[I  tear  off  the  feathers.;\    (144.) 
He  wrested  it  f  torn  me,  irkih  deri. 
I  peel  the  fruit,  tekedfmmegfa. 
J  pasture  the  camels,  danagh  imxn^lis. 

181.  I  milk  the  cow,  aidkagh  tea. 
Milk  thou,  azik. 

Has  {this)  cow  been  milked,  or  notf  tes 

tezak,  mer  war  tezak  ? 
/  shake  the  milk  {for  making  it  sour),  an- 

tishagh  netishnit  eshahi  akh. 

182.  /  make  ropes,  nek  attilemagh. 
Hold  me  the  rope,  sennikfmbi. 

The  Tawdrek  are  very  clener  in  making 
good  ropes  of  leather,  Imoshagh  adHift- 
b^n  dar  ^ronan. 

Those  ropes—from  {the  bark  of)  what 
tree  do  they  make  themf  er&mjen  wa- 
dagh  innagh  ^hisbkan  wvd  t^enin  {or, 
ynii  dfgm&den). 

/  ufeave  woolen  blankets,  zatagh  tibber- 
gentin. 

Which  understand  weaving  better — the 
JFulldn  or  the  Songhtiy  t  endekway  fsan 
[endegb  way  isan]  t^  tebdeken,  jer 
Afulan  ped  (?)  E'hatan  ?  or,  emiQl6- 
ten  wtifn  E'hatan  dn  wn£n  FlUan  me- 
geressen  yiifa  t^eti? 


lOn,  I  sow  (a  field),  seems  to  be  aghahm;  root, 
aghalay.    But  iralay,  he  surrounded,  186. 

179.  Igharsa,  he  cut  the  throat  (ShUha) ;  agha- 
rdny  or  emghards,  a  butcher,  Chad.  But  ven- 
ture gives  aghzdr  for  butcher,  which  points  out  a 
relation  to  Arab,  jezzdr.  Observe  that  aghttr<U 
is  "a  road"  in  Delaporte*s  Kabu  and  Ibrahim's 
Shillia.  [I  suspect  that  aaerdasomtgk  should  be 
agherdsagh-ak,  I  butcher  for  thee.] 

Ssmsmutfih  would  seem  related  to  emsUaghy  I 
castrate  (120),  if  the  sense  agreed  better. 
Onhe,  skin  thoa,  is  for  oze;  in  Kab.  tiz  or  arte. 

180.  Teliagh,  I  cut  (com,  rice; ;  alihet,  cut  ye, 
yield ;  alihe,  cut,  shear? 

Tesdgdden,  fh>m  ige4j  he  flew;  agadld,  bird. 
In  Kab.  ighetdt,  birds. 

Jkedim,  he  picked  ? 

Idan,  pascit  or  pastus  est ;  hence,  amddSn,  a 
shepherd ;  Kab.  amaksa, 

181.  A^kisteg  at  zegh  in  Kab. 

182.  YeJUm,  he  spun.  Vent. ;  Ar.  Itmm.  glo- 
meravit  Presently,  for  telUnin  read  tdUmin^ 
they  twine? 

SennUef;  root  nikff  or  ikfa  f 
Artm,  leather  rope :  pL  erbnan  (vocab.) 
Erewi,  a  (hempen)  rope ;  so  Kab. 
Izat,  he  weares ;  tezit,  weaving.    In  Eab.  r«f, 
weave  thou. 
Way-isan,  who  knew. 
EmdUeten,  the  cloths?  the  garments?  the  tto. 

I6S? 

Wui-n-Ehatan^  etc. 
Du,  and? 

Me-ger-w^Mfn,  which  betwixt  them ;  i.  e,  whkii 
of  the  two? 
Yv/a,  surpasses,  excels. 
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AH  of  them  know  good  weaving^  e8aiU(n-| 
tet  iketendssen  tizit  tehosken.  • 

183.  The  women  pluck  the  cotton^  tidSden^ 
itafash  fiai^Dit,  or,  itafash  tikurukaren. 

184.  I  spin  thready  tar^rayagh. 
The  tcotnen  spin  thready  tid^den  rer^mat. 
/  tceaw  cotton  strips,  ezatagh  tabidoken 
I  sew,  azamayagh. 
J  cut  out  {a  shirt),  arftwagh. 
I/oid  (a  shirt),  t^dfihagh. 
I  roll  1^,  ckemingk^m^h. 

185.  I  beat  (a  shirt),  titfibdgh. 
/  beat  it  well,  untU  it  becomes  bright,  td- 

dSshagh,  bar  t^kkSne  sfggcniugish. 
I  dye,  si^dalagh. 
Dyeing,  tesadalit.      [Yet,    tcs&dalt,   an 

I  mend  my  shirt,  tiigagh  tfldst^dar  risha 
bani. 

186.  J  work  the  ground,  shek^ashogh. 
/  make  a  fence  to  the  field,  egatagb  ^a- 

lad  yesbikkerishin. 
I  saw,  nek  'aralun  [=aghalim.]   (178.) 

[Nekegegb  alun?  H.  B.] 
iroot  up  weed,  dkdmagh  tdsbe. 

187.  I  plant  a  bush,  adomegh  ebisbk. 
I  dig  in  a  pole,  esifktagh  ajid. 
/  cut  rice,  t^iagh  t^akat.     ( 180. ) 
Cut  (ve)  for  me  this,  and  put  it  for  me 

in  the  boat,  alibetahi  tetid,   tegimahi 
tetid  der  tdraft. 

188.  /  gather  fruit,  isfrtftyagh  (181)  iirft- 
ten  ehlshkan. 


Esanantet  must  be  fern.  dL  from  ittan,  he  knew. 

183.  Ita/ash/as,  he  placked  (cotton). 

Tikuruktren,  cottons;  sing.  taker6kerit,  from 
-enit,  3d  pi.  fern. 

Ikarkar,  he  cleansed  f   See  164 

184  Ireray,  he  spun.  Itenmat=Berainat, 
fern.  8d  pL,  as  elsewhere. 

IzamHy^  he  sews.  In  Barth*s  vocabnlary,  Asa- 
majf;  in  Venture,  tianii  [tizmif),  a  needle. 

Irau,  he  cuts  out.    Ghad.  'ira,  he  shaved. 

Ideh,  he  folded?   But  idd,  he  ponnds,  188. 

Ikemin(y)kem,  he  rolled  up,  must  be  f^uenta- 
tlve,  from  ikeminT 

185.  ///frfi,  hebeat? 
Idesh,  he  hammered. 

SiggeniOgUnh,  from  siggSni,  indigo ;  Hgisih,  en- 
trance "i  or  ftova  tig,  aspect  ? 

Tikist^  a  rent  ?  (In  Kab.  a  prick,  sting.)  Or, 
rather,  it  means  a  pitch. 

186.  IshekaroHh,  he  tilled,  ahekarash,  garden 
or  field,  are  f^uentative.  from  root  karanh ;  in 
Kab.  karaz,  to  tiU,  work  the  ground.  It  answers 
to 


I  pound,  ed&hagh. 

/  pound  rice,  tifiikkogh  t^kat. 

/  winnow,  kintlhegh  or  tesabirtit  r^h-at. 

189.  /  tie  up  the  bundles  of  Guinear-com, 
akitteldagh  asbikkerashiQ-n-en^i  [the 
fields  of  com  ?]. 

I  knead  U,  nek  oslOcsfik-at.     (U5.) 
It  is  not  well  kneaded,  war  tikkSne  isus. 

190.  /  Md,  efaragb  (abdidi,  so  Kab,) ;  et- 
w&ragh  {conduUf  see  102). 

/  cut  wood,  ektasagh  igStan.    ( 1 73. ) 

/  spUt,  esraorawegh  [ezr-,  136]. 

I  grind  the  knife  on  the  stone,  cmsadagU 

absar  is  tabunt. 
/  whet  my  knife,  slitftragh  libsarin. 
Whet  for  me,  esterari. 

191.  I  hammer,  t^esbagb.     (186.) 
I  saw,  tezezawagb. 

/  chip,  square  planks,  nek  ii&d, 

I  dig  a  well,  rasbagb  ana  [gb^bagb]. 

/  build  a  well,  nek  iz&raf  anu. 

a  house,  iwetagb  tirasbam. 

a  boat,  ^wetagb  toraft. 

192.  /  sew  a  boat,  azemdagb  toraft. 
(184.) 

/  repair  a  boat  (by  renetcing  the  ropes 

along  the  junctions  of  the  planks),  asi- 

dagb  dor  azamay. 
/  stop  holes  along  the  junctions  of  the 

planks  in  the  boat,  asidagb  anftbay; 

stop  the  holes  well,  adegindlgi. 
/  scoc^  out  the  water,  Ma  aman,  san- 

kel  ^man. 

193.  /ntoite/TOto,  egatagb  telikkan.  (186.) 
I  measure,  ekatagb  erelan.  (160,  178.) 
/  u^et^rA,  tawdz&nagb.    {Arab,) 

I  diiHde,  nek  ebdekan. 
We  divide,  ndbbSdud. 

194.  I  join,  asfrteagb  (131);  nek  asmok- 
kasakk&net  [comp.  of  mokas  (occorro) 
and  ken  (facio)  ?] 

I  press  the  limbs  {to  give  them  reU^), 
shampoo,  rab&zagb. 
J  anoint,  asbawagb ;  sbi^agh. 
I  fan,  awiKngwSiegb ;  aziimmegh-at. 


^'A' 


Yegdt^  he  placed  (found  in  Shilha,  Tale  of 
Saby).  Also,  he  made  (a  hedge,  a  pot).  Tagdt, 
she  laid  (eggs). 

Sek  maait,  I  what  do  ? 

War  geaddi,  do  not  this. 

A ghaliln,  participle  ?   [.A  liln^  com  T] 

Jhom.he  rooted  up? 

187.  Idom,  he  plants.    (Ar.  dum  f) 

Tegimahi  (39),  firom  iga.  Two  imperatives 
Joined  by  and  are  express^  as  if  we  said  teeate 
pomisti«  for  ^eoaie  et  ponife. 

18a  Ardten  (arata,  a  crocodile),  read  onlten-n- 
ehiehkan ;  or  even  ardden  f  In  Kab.  irden  ifru- 
pes),  wheat 

Ehishk,  a  tree,  b  in  De  Slane*B  Temght  iahek. 


I  think  it  is  the  Kab.  Uhlk,  a  branch ;  bfvmoh  for 

Idah,  he  ponndif   Arab.  dakk. 
Jnkinteh,  iaabir,  he  winnowed  ? 

189.  Ait/«^e^ ''he  sheaved r 

190.  Fgitan,  sticks,  poles. 

/m;«J(/,  he  grinds ;  also,  sharp.  ItitfhnnKab. 
zed,  grind  thou;  and,  perhaps,  better  written, 
imztld. 

Tahdnt,  teh&nt,  rock  (Temght). 

191.  Izezau,  he  saws  f 

Iraha  should  be  ighsha ;  in  Kab.  iiihza,  he  dug. 

Iztlref,  strictly,  he  built;  but  aioct,  arrange, 
etc,  168. 

193.  /<rff/,  he  closes? 

Akiji.  takeout?   98. 

Suntc'L  read  sunghd,  caose  to  spent,  empty 
out ;  1T4,  176. 

193.  i;Mfian  is  against  analogy.  OniMusee 
13T.  Ibdttd  mav  be  frequentative.  But  eh^,  eh- 
(2^  of  41  are  quite  different,  allied  to  AraUc. 
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195.  It  is  wonderful^  tejfkjab  {jLrah,  'ajeb) 
takonit.    (88.) 

Thou  must  go  to  Gundaniy  ahusbel  ke 

che  temeshalit  is  Gandam. 
It  is  worthy^  anlmmehel  dirs. 
Straight  on,  sinndmShel. 
This  is  worthless,  wadagh  animmebel 

ahastauyet  yewulaghen. 

196.  Our  provisions  are  gone,  ezznd  £m- 
mende.    (91.) 

The  money  is  spent,  ^hSri  {mmShesh, 
That  is  lost,  wadogh  aba. 
That  is  its  character,  immek  fdagh  lUal 
ikCne. 

197.  It  pains  (me),  ikmabi;  uzerabi. 
//  itches,  ehahi  dkllmasb.    {There  is  to 

me  an  itching."] 
It  is  swollen,  eray ;  ekaf  taslUinist. 
This  smells  nice,  wadagh  ctda  yehosken 

[Adann,  smell  f] 
2'his  meat  smells  bad,  is&n  wadagh  in- 

sagak  [insaragb] ;  fsan  wadagh  adtin- 

nis  irke. 

198.  The  meat  is  well  boiled,  (san  ingne. 
(167.) 

The  loaf  is  mouldy,  tagelet  tebifnkat. 

The  shirt  is  torn,  rishaba  anzarrawet 
(211);  rishaba  karrawet. 

The  iron  is  rusty,  tazoli  war  te  ten- 
nek. 

makes  sparks,  tikk6ne  teshori, 

hisses,  isbirar^krak,  ishibarikrak. 

199, is  red-hot,  tazoli  tuwas. 

is  melting,  taz51i  timshel^lag, 

hisses  in  the  water,  tazoli  (san  af- 

dar  faddar  dar  imtai. 

The  wcUer-skin  leaks,  edid  esfnge  ;  edid 
itadem. 

is  torn,  edid  erairawet. 

has  a  hole,  edid  imbek. 

200.  The  house  lets  in  the  rain,  tarasham 
teshfnke. 

This  well  never  dries  up,  ann  wadagh 
aigin  kaU  war  itogar  (or,  war  ikor). 


106.  A  hiUha,  it  is  necessary  f  ke,  thou ;  ehs  te- 
meMlit,  shoaldest  travel  ?  (verb  imeshal  f). 

Animmetul  diri*,  (there  is)  an  aim  in  it,  an  ofr- 
itfce  in  it?  Sec  147.  /«^maAa/,  it  is  worthy  (Par- 
able of  "  Prodigal  Son*'). 

196.  Wadoifh  aba,  read  wadagh  abadt  In 
"Prodigal  8k)n"  we  have  first  abnd  for  "was 
lost**  (which  Is  Hebrew,  not  Arabic),  and  next 
aba/,  in  same  sense ;  verses  34  and  33. 

197.  Okiimaah  =  ekmr2,  mb,  scratch,  Kab. 
Adunn,  oormpt  Arabic 

Irt\  dirty  f  So  Venture.  In  Brosselard,  irha, 
it  Is  decayed.  In  "Prodigal  Son,"  egigh  irk,  1 
have  done  evil. 

Inntk^  is  bright?  is  clean? 

199.  £Mn/7e  (rewritten  fh)m  faint  pencflmariu), 
qu.  inngheif  174. 

rodim,  it  leaked? 

Imbek,  it  is  pierced  ? 

900.  /s^tnib«,  it  admits  water? 

Aigin  kaki,  at  eveiy  time. 

Tkor,  Kab.  it  was  dry.  The  1;  is  liable  to  be- 
come j/A. 


It  is  always  JuU  of  water,  bar  kuk  hant 

dman. 

The  water  soaks  in,  issiBXk  inses. 
The  pond  has  dried  up,  tibengrawen  in- 

sh^hnet. 

201.  The  road  divides,  abiUrraka  tabarrat 
tfbbeda. 

One  branch  going  to  the  left  and  anotker 
to  the  right,  alflen  iyet  fel  arin  wa-n- 
aril,  fyet  telaudat  tesbelgen. 

202.  The  sun  rises,  tafok  tfggemat  (118^ ; 
tafok  berber  dcfin  enis. 

has  mounted  the  heavens,  tafok  ta- 

edgSde  ishinnawen. 
( has  begun  to  decBne,  tafok  tezfwal. 

Arab.) 

is  about  to  set,  tafok  tabok  ^gCdeL 

lias  set,  tafok  todaL 

208.   The  year  is  fertile,  Itwatay  {kk&ai- 

tCni. 
is  sterile,  £watay  igamdnna. 

204.  The  rainy  season  is  come,  iCkase  yuse. 

is  gone,  ^ase  fg^e,  or  yfrnm^de. 

The  cold  increases,  asemmet  ^tid. 

is  strong,  asemmet  fkk'Sne  tigawet. 

lessens,  asemmet  efenas.    (94.) 

is  over,  asemmet  <^gbag. 

205.  The  (forty)  dark  'nights  are  passed, 
^aden  is^ttefen,  or  ^ttafn^n,  ebar- 
bar,  or  ejum^dSde. 

7^e  black  winter  is  gone,  tigerist  takaif- 
elit  tabiUhar. 


Hot  kOk,  usque  ad  tetemumt 

Hant,  there  are ;  fern.  pL  ? 

Inses,  is  drunk  up  ? 

TibetMrawen^  the  tanks?  fem.  id. 

InMhimtt  is  8d  fem.  pL 

301.  Aharraka,  road.  Tdtarrat  for  tabmrrdtt 
appears  a  diminutive  for  the  same. 

Aldcvy  following,  105. 

ly  U  alter,  as  Kab.,  yed  in  Shilha.  It  is  Arab. 
|\|g[lY    [Here  it  would  seem  tern,  of  iyen.1 

Arln  seems  to  be  plural.  Afterward  we  have 
ari  in  like  connection.  Er  is  "branch**  of  a 
river.  Also  stri  idemenniB  seems  to  mean  "  to- 
ward his  fecc.'*  I  interpret  arC  or  erei,  direction. 
(Also  eri,  neck.) 

Aril,  right.  Is  also  the  "  noon*'  (of  day),  =  "up- 
right.** Since  in  Kab.  Cifiis  ayyaf&s  or  avsiffuslm 
the  "  right  hand,**  I  conjecture  that  ari:i,  right,  it 
the  same  word  as  Kab.  aghtl^  arm.    See  228. 

Telaudat  f  teliUt?  or  telilant? 

802.  DeHn  {fdU,  side). 

Dd,  to  stoop?  AheaaJ,  is  humble;  but  4^1,  to 
cover,  darken  ? 

303.  Ikktn&tini,  fh>m  iken,  it  makes :  ttkeni, 
dates  ?  ton;,  datei^,  Mocabi  and  Wadrea^  Also 
ofdlMs  barren  (land),  ilkkena  is  productive; 
tinl,  this  season?— II.  R] 

Iganutnna,  barren,  and  emannet,  fertile,  and 
manma-n-dKOtay,  fitanine-year,  need  fnUer  elud- 
dation. 

204  Tigairet  for  tilntaet,  strength ;  Arab.  ? 

306.  mad,  night;  Ghad.  ^fad;  Wadreagfa, 
eghed  (compare  An.h.ghea,  obtexit) ;  Kab.  er/jJoL 

Am^t^,  (with  t  in  &n  Mdsa),  black  (or  dark  1), 

Akaiiel^  black,  is  aghogul  in  Wadicagh,  for  ' 
which  Venture  has  inghdl, 

Bjumddade,  fireq.  firom  imedaf 
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The  white  (t.  «.  mild  part  of  the)  winter 
is  come,  t^gisht  tamellelt  tigerist. 

206.  The  Laves  are  /alien,  alan  atarakat 
(71)t  alan  amin. 

The  boughs  are  striped,  af^ga  ^kftsen 
The  tree  is  getting  new  leaves,  ahelfiklak 
ehisbk. 

blooms,  ehfshk  inshar. 

is  bearing  fruit,  ehishk  aboriarak. 

is  not  Jult  grown,  ehfshk  war  iduil. 

is  dead,  ehishk  akkOr  \is  dried] 

207.  The  dates  are  ripe,  t^Cui  tingne. 
(167.) 

not  yet  ripe,  t^Sni  har  egodi  war 

tingne. 
The  herbage  is  coming  forth,  teshe  ebar- 

bar  or  tafokat  [tafoghat,  174]. 
The  guinea-corn  comes  forth,  in^  efo- 

kat. 
The  gidnea-com  gets  reed,  ^nSli  ena  ko- 

gCri. 
The  reed  (stalk)  bristles  {in  stubble),  ko- 

g$ri  yikhta. 

208.  77ie  com  is  making  large  leaves,  4nSM 
4JQ  fiirkCten. 

The  guinea-corn  is  ripe  for  harvest,  6nSM 

itaOlrat  (ef^at). 
The  herbage  is  drying  up,  teshe  takkor 

[taggor]. 
The  ear  of  the  com  comes  out,  tfggemat 

tegent  4n^\L 
The  ear  is  ripe,  tegent  tingn^     (167.) 

209.  The  river  is  rising,  t^dCfit  egish  eg- 
hfrreu  [flood  enters  the  river  f]. 

The  water  stagnates,  liman  ibd&den. 

soaks  in,  esint^t&rar. 

is  sinking,  ^man  abukiurel. 

The  river  is  very  full  this  year,  ^f  iman 

teni. 
It  will  not  sink  at  all,  war  obakfmbi. 
The  rivers  are  joining,  eghfrriwan  imo- 

kasen  or  Irtftyen.    (102,  131.) 

210.  Almost  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
eghfrriwan  rurret  imdkasen  ror  eghfr- 
reu  wa  sjmmed  [meet  at  the  salt  river"]. 


Tegisht,  aa  tiggemdt  in  309,  etc,  seema  to  have 
final  t  as  feminine  mark,  like  Arabic 

206.  iTwif.is  faded? 

i{(iit2ai;,  budded  forth? 

Inahar,  iiheantitulf  Inshaght  compaieamon' 
ihagh,  envious,  etc.,  110. 

taiUl  (not  again).  In  Kab.  i^lan  or  idJtiOan, 
kinsfolk,  softened  fh)m  i(egulan,  as  I  think. 

SOS.  B/e,at,  yields  harvest?  In  vocab.  t^er- 
tsn^  salary,  qu.  revenue?    Heb.  ^^"^9. 

Tiginit,  spike  of  corn  (vocab.). 

900.  Tet^iit,  flood?  swell?  frometc^fr 

AlriUd  yunl,  la  about  to  ttinkt 

Obaki  imgMy  chooses  to  go  down.    See  60. 

Ett^f,  it  pours  or  runs  freely  (not  the  same  as 
e^,  to  seize,  with  ^) :  hence  causative,  isatt^^ 
he  ponrs,  174.  In  Kab.  for  eta/  ve  find  effid,  and 
Also  eJL,  the  d  being  pronominaL 

Teta,  this  year,  =  ttnr(2a.  With  Hn  compare 
Arab,  wnr,  year. 

810.  Wa  symmed,  the  salt  I  observe  that  Ufa 
retains  the  meaning  of  the  before  an  adjective  as 


The  boat  is  leaking,  toraft  nikal  [n^ 
ghal] ;  tdraft  tinral  [tinghal] ;  or  tin- 
ralnarel  [tinghilnaghcl]  {see  174, 
192,  sunkel);  tdraft  .titfagh  (174). 

[The  boat  is  foundering],  ^torBit  telk&yat 
(175) ;  toraft  tibbenekway. 

♦  The  people  who  row  (?)  the  boat  get 
out  (?),  fdinet  aadet^nn&ret  toraft  tit- 
far  [titfagh.]. 

♦  The  people  perished,  some  swani  in  the 
water,  fdinet  ab&ten  iycden  yeshaffen 
dar  dman. 

♦  Another  rolls  the  boat  sportively  (?), 
lyat  inafar  tdraft  sehuyam. 

♦  Tlie  people  who  are  {of  the  t)  village, 
under  the  water  deep  (?),  fdinet  au^an 
am&zagh  deda  fiman  lagat. 

♦  Those  people  lay  goat-skins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water  which ....  fdinen  wuin 
degcn  fdeden  der  m^zcn  dor  iman 
auny  tfmftnten. 

211.  The  boat  is  upset,  toraft  tebmnbay. 
(44.) 

breaks  asunder,  tdraft  takaorawen. 

The  boat  ran  on  rocks,  toraft  tikkesdast 

tahont. 
And  sunk,  and  remained  on  the  ground, 

tursar,  telk&yat,  tckkel  ddir-n-aman 

[became  under-of-the-water]. 

212.  The  water  enters  the  tent,  iman  fg- 
gesh  ^en. 

ITiis  water  stands  still,  is  stagnant,  iman 

wadagh  ibbdd&den. 
It  does  not  hasten  much  (has  no  current), 

war  oshel  hullcn. 
This  river  has  a  strong  current,  eghfrreu 

wadagh  dshel  hullen. 

213.  The  water  is  boiling,  dman  imcshar- 
l^l&ren. 

aman  ereshanshanen. 

is  not  yet  boiling,  dman  indi  ime- 

sharl^l&ren. 

is  very  hot,  ^man  ekos  hullen. 

Boil  [heat]  water  for  me,  iksahe  liman. 
Let  it  cool  in  the  skin,  6yit  yesmat  der 

^id. 

214.  The  bird  flies,  dgSdId  fgged. 

The  young  bird  will  fly  [wishes  to  fly], 
akirt  abok  tdgad. 


well  as  before  a  participle,  though  it  is  lost  with  a 
substantive 

•  All  conjectural. 

211.  Ibbenekuo!/,  pres.  from  Ibbenehaf 

Ikaurau  and  iharru  (tear,  rend  violently),  re- 
mind one  of  ezraurau,  190,  185,  136.  Also  tatdk- 
tarau.  is  shattered ;  with  t  interposed,  as  in  Ara- 
bic 8th  form. 

Ikkssia-'i-t,  pierced  it?  fluent  from  ikesf 
Twwr,  for  turzat  was  broken?  Yet  see  yara- 
san,  64. 

218.  Isharkarlar^  ishaus/iauf  it  boils  or  bubbles. 

214.  Kab.  ifftat^  birds  (sing,  agadet,  Hodgson: 
road  aonfs0 ;'hvit  in  Brosselard,  ak'.ef,  pi.  iktat^  a 
littU  bird.  We  have  here  the  root  iget^  it  flew,  it 
sprang  aloft,  47,  70 ;  whence  iMgget,  it  mounted 
(202,  216),  and  tesagga^,  %  feather. 
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The  bird  tings  nicely,  ^gddid  elemisli 

yehosken. 
The  hen  cackksj  tik^sliilt  rar  midden- 

nis. 

lays  eggs,  tik&hilt  tagat  ^s&rek. 

is  screamingj  taktehilt  tegab&tolt. 

215.  The  egg  is  not  yet  hatched,  tesftdalt 
or  tisfakket. 

The  egg  is  spoiled,  t^s&dalt  tiggCded. 
The  eggs  are  spoiled,  tes^ftlen  egadid- 

denad. 
The  young  bird  picks  {at  the  egg),  akaa- 

kaatet  akirt. 
He  voill  come  forth,  ahad  efoket. 
The  cock  is  crowing,  ^es  egetaroren. 

216.  The  horse  neighs,  ais  etehinnlt. 
prances,  ais  oskar. 

goes  backward,  ais  ^rftren. 

rolls,  ais  abelanbftlet. 

kicks,  ais  erabar  or  isakat. 

is  lame,  ais  ehiak. 

rolls  in  the  sand,  ais  inafar. 

has  mowited  the  mare,  ais  asilggS 

dit  tabftgot. 

217.  The  camel  is  crying,  dmSnis  ^jeu. 
>       growls,  ^unSnis  ab^ggeg. 

tftrows  tip  the  nose,  ^^nis  etish- 

bardel. 
The  she-camel  has  brought  forth,  tdlamt 

tdrao. 
• is  about  to  bring  forth,  tdlamt  tesh- 

war  torau. 


Elemisli  maj  seem  a  derivative  iff  eomponnd 
Axnn  isla^  he  beard,  amiuli,  a  voice. 

TdkMtUt,  a  hen;  elsewhere,  takishU,  which 
seems  more  correct,  as  it  is  the  feminine  form  of 
dkes^  Uie  cock,  which  again  perhaps  is  more  cor- 
rectlx  aJte2,  the  z  in  Temght  changing  to  «7L  In 
Kab.  the  forms  are  ttyazit,  a  code,  tayazU  or  tha- 
yazit,  a  hen;  for  aghazU,  thagfuul^,  it  seems. 
Even  in  Temght  it  may  be  inqoired  whether  gh 
is  not  more  correct  than  k;  i.  e.  aghet,  a  cock,  ta- 
ghizU,  a  hen. 

Roar,  i.  e,  ghar,  cries ;  K*W?.  Midden-nis,  her 
cackling.    On  den  or  ^m4<m,  see  26. 

Sadrtk,  a  litter  (of  eggs)  ? 

S15.  Tigided,  is  birded  ?  (214),  /.  «.  is  qoicken- 
ed.  It  is  fern,  sing.,  and  the  fem.  pi.  egad'iddSnat 
(not  -nod).    Elsewhere,  ikhshed,  it  is  spoiled,  167. 

Kaut  (for  hack,  hew,  cut)  seems  a  widely-spread 
root    Arab,  kat'a,  and  above,  ektas. 

Ahad  e/oketj  may  be  future  tense.  See  174  and 
290.    Finals  feminine  mark? 

.^7e&ir^en  =  igetagh6ren,  present  pardc.  trcm 
ighdr. 

216.  IMnnSt^  nearly  Latin  Mnnio. 
Oskar.  prances.    In  Kab.  iaekkar^  he  caused  to 

stand ;  tskoTy  he  made :  aksar,  the  lower  part 

J5^far,  goes  ba<^ward?    Kab.  'art2r,  the  baek. 

Irdbar,  perhaps,  ** stamps:**  172. 

Jsdkat,  kicks. 

IscMgef^  as  in  214,  202,  etc  ;  unless  final  -^^  is 
hem  nvqnentative. 

217.  £ifv^  is  crying ;z=iigewa,  and  fem.  pt.  egS- 
todnet  ilenoe  in  Niphal,  iniggu  or  inijjv,  it  l)el- 
lows. 

Tdlamt  or  tdlamt^  camd.  fem.  for  dUim  or  el- 
gham,  words  not  used  in  this  dialect.  Evidently 
9lgham=^l\eb,  gemeL  It  also  makes  aram  in 
ShUha. 

Teshwar,  Kab.  tezwar,  she  precedes  or  begins,  80. 


218.  The  camel  is  lying  down  to  receive  the 
load,  iCmenis  egen,  ^ag  fellas  ilftlen 
lone  heaps  071  Aim  the  luggage,  98]. 

The  camel  refuses  to  rise,  imenis  tindft- 

ras  t^n&krat. 
Too  much  load  on  him^  ^gan  fellas  ilftlan 

agot^ni 

The  camels  graze,  imm^nks  idanan. 
The  she-camels  cry,  they  want  to  be  miS^ 

ed,  uSlemfn  egdw&net,  irhanet  t^t. 

219.  The  bullock  lows,  lUn&ke  en^u. 
The  cow  lows,  tes  anQju. 
The  cows  chew  the  cud,  iwan  afanidgnit. 
The  cows  are  sated,  fwan  iw&net. 
They  lie  down,  ikailUnSnet. 
The  cows  are  returning  from  the  water, 

fwan  astfwanet,  iktiirnet  fel  iman. 
The  cows  return  the  food,  iwan  isdkal- 
net.    (26.) 

220.  The  he^oat  bleats,  e&hxXtkBkim&U 
The  she-goats  bleat,  iHli  essilafnet. 
The  ram  bleats,  abiikkar  dsilet 

The  sheep  bleat,  tfhat^n  eslMfnet  esme- 
dan^net. 

221.  TTie  Hon  roars,  eher  en£gga,  Cher 
erikku. 

The  lion  is  crouching,  eher  eh^men  abok 
fellauen  ehe. 

[will  attack  people],  eher  ehid£s- 

hek  idinet. 

[tears  in  pieces  f],  ashmaraurauest 

fdinet. 

[destroys  them"},  eshmahishten  fdi- 
net. 

222.  The  dog  snarls  [crouches  f  see  189], 
edi  tch^ma. 

The  dog  bites,  edi  tad. 

barks,  edi  itishut  or  it^roas. 

The  scorpion  bites  {me),  tataihi  tasirdant. 

223.  The  ostrich  nms  fast,  ^nnehel  eha- 
sar  hnllen. 


21&  Indar,  he  refused,  112.  It  dUTers  from 
amndar,  throw  down  (whidi  ia  perlutps  astntfor^ 
from  iUxr,  he  went  down),  and  from  emsndar,  to 
lodge  for  the  nig^t,  which  is  emendagh, 

Egan,  it  lies. 

219.  Afdrod.    See  efirat,  in  208. 

Itodnet,  from  root  iaa  or  iwan,  to  satiate.  In 
Kab.  thaycnoant  or  thawant,  satiety. 

Itedn,  cows,  may  be  shortened  from  Kab.  yugd' 
wen,  steers.  The  root  y6g  is,  as  in  our  tongues,  a 
yoke ;  whence  thauOga^  a  pair. 

Asu-dnet,  they  have  drunk. 

Iktar  seems  to  be  Arab.  8th  form,  tram  kar. 

9IM.  AhiWH,  from  elll,  to  cry  aloud.  Ghad. 
eslU,  Kab.  esiwd,  from  awal,  voice.  Barth  has 
also  asUel. 

AsMe/,  bleat,  is  more  specific. 

Ihema^  he  crouched.    See  189. 

Ishek  invaslt  (137) ;  but  future  (211^  ehaHskOc, 
invad(<tt 

Im^hesh,  (my  money)  is  spent;  whence  fte- 
qnent  witii  caosative  sense,  ishmtM^  he  anid- 
hilated. 

222.  Tasirdant,  more  CMrreotly  taserdemt,  scor- 
pion, as  in  227.    In  Kab.  tegtrdumt  and  tegeremL 

Tainihi,  lias  stnng  me  t  ttom  tatau,  drive  In  a 
peg,  176. 

223.  Snndhel,  so  Hodgson ;  not  ennAhe,  ostrich. 
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The  ostrich  hides  his  head  in  the  bush, 
dnn^he  Ised  araf^nis  [aghaf^nis]  der 
ehishk. 

He  thinks  nobody  sees  him,  arel  war  te- 
hinnen  idinet. 

224.  The  man  was  sitting  en  the  shore, 
ahalis  akim  ror  alim-ii-lKman. 

Suddenly  a  crocodile  seized  him  by  the 
leg  [kneef],  and  toent  away  tcith  it 
[himf\,  azued  ar&te  innast  safdd,  il- 
mar  deris.    {Deris,  under  it?) 

225.  The  river  horse  rose  in  the  water  (to 
the  sm-face  of  the  water),  and  snorted, 
ajilmba  liskaket  dar  aman  isiSf&rad. 

The  river  horse  has  upset  the  boat,  aj4m- 

ba  irbar  toraft. 
The  river  horse  has  shattered  the  boat, 

ajiCmba  tinax  ftarza  ?]  toraft. 

226.  The  vulture  hovered  over  the  gazelle, 
elallen  ilay  ginnigis  ashinkat. 

Until  it  pounced  iqjon  it,  and  tore  out  its 
eyes,  bar  asgen  felles  fstaras,  ikas  tet- 
tiwennis. 

Lay  the  pillow  upon  the  mat  (carpet), 
sins  ad&for  fel  isifter  [fel  isiftfULh3. 

227.  /  this  morning /buTta  a  scorpion  under 
my  carpet,  nek  tiffuit  idak  enhagh  te- 
zerdemt  dan  tesiiftakbten. 

Lay  a  cloth  under  vour  saddky  ^e  tas- 

bisbwart  dan  mSoiash. 
Lest  it  hurt  the  back  of  your  horse,  war 

er&hftdet  (or  itemanakit)  arorin  ais 

innak. 

228.  At  that  place  the  river  runs  upon  rock, 
dar  agel  wadagh  iman  (Ssbftien  fel  ti- 
hon. 

He  Jell  along  the  \_gaUeryt  landing- 
place  f],  enta  etarakatet  fel  sfiro.       / 

Till  lie  came  below  the  staircase  [steps  of 
the  gallery  f],  bar  dse  dau  fbtalen  sOro. 

All  the  day  ne  sat  in  his  tent^  asbel  mr- 
ret  ekem  der  eb^nnis. 


229.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  enta  egSt  der 

elsheb. 
Do  not  enter  the  house,  war  t^gSsbit  id- 

rfisham. 
Stay  outside,  ^bedfd  d^gftma. 
Outside  the  town,  ig6me-n-dgb&im. 
There  is  nothing  but  mere  sand,  war  ebet 

bar  ^kal  mellen. 
►0.   Thou  hast  not  given  me  my  (JuU) 

right,  war  be  tawedet  el  bakki. 
He  went  before  me,  fgg€le  il^atai. 
Look  before  you,  that  you  may  not  Jail, 

sager^be  datak,  war  tfdu/ 
/  went  behind  him,  ^legb  iUdftras. 
Let  us  look  behind  us,  sanisbliimanak  dd- 

ranak  [sanisblimanagb  dtlranagb]. 
Lest  these  men  betray  us,  war  banak 

[hanagb]  igbidemit  fdinet  idagb. 
281.  Allroimd  this  mountain,  iUlar  w&dagb 

terlaite, 
there  is  Jine  pasture,  4he  t^be  tehoske. 
At  the  side  of  the  mosque,  tamizgfda  d* 

edisennis  [the  mosque,  at  its  sicfe], 
is  a  large  well,  ebe  anu  makkoren. 
Sit  down  at  my  side,  arem  d*  ^disfn. 
23^.  Opposite  each  other,  in^hftsan  gere- 

san. 
Sit  opposite  to  me,  thy  face  to  me,  arim 

dib&dar  annftdid  sen  idim^nnek. 
He  sat  oppoMte,  his  face  to  me,  ek§m  an- 

n&dfd  seri  idem^nnis. 
To  your  right,  dek  anl  innek.    (201.) 
ICeep  to  your  right,  akel  sibberin  arilin- 

nek  [go  keeping  your  right  f  J. 
To  your  left,  fel  tesbelginak. 
238.  When  you  go  from  Timbuktu  to  Gun- 
dam,  ke  tesekidak  dak  Timbytku  kek 

GUndam. 
Leave  the  river  at  your  left,  dye  egbirreu 

fel  are  wa-n-t^bilgen. 


Ised.    See  81. 

AriL    8eel6«. 

War  ett-ehinnen^  non  etwm  rldeiit? 

224.  AWm,  edge,  boFderf  In  50  we  have  «m- 
llm,  shore,  and  amr^mi  in  vocabulary.  EIbc- 
where,  al'ivi  Is  skin,  for  aglim  of  Kab.  Alaa  oitm, 
chaff,  straw,  in  Kab. 

Anted^  sadden  (heavy). 

Jrmas,  seized.    A/od^  knee,  In  vocabvlary. 

jflmor,  not  again  in  this  sense. 

225.  Irbar,  crushed  with  his  feet,  172. 
Tarzar :  compare  Jrtar  in  171. 

226.  Har  aegen,  untU ;  felles,  upon  it ;  istetras, 
it  pounced,  from  iras,  it  descended.  Thos  asgen 
seems  to  mean  "  a  time,**  **  a  while.**  In  Kab. 
asgen,  half,  middle,  part 

Sine,  cause  to  rest?  fTomiiiM,  be  rested?  42, 68. 
Imftakh,  evidently  firom  Arab,  fatakh.  The  ^ 
is  presently  corrupted  into  kh. 

227.  E'ge,  make,  for,  put. 
Erashddet  seems  to  be  sut^nnctive  fhmi  ishad 

or  iehadet.    Compare  Arabic  thadha,  he  liarmed. 
ItemanOkU,  root  nakat    TemankU  is  exhaus- 
tion. 

228.  Agdyf^ceJ  (Is  it  the  same  as  aghet,  Kab. 
aim?    See  201  on  aril.) 


229.  JTIjlMs  Arabic. 

Dagdma,  on  the  outside,  offSme,  outside,  are 
from  igem,  he  went  out,  118,  188;  whence  also 
gijna,  without  (sine). 

Mellen,  white ;  here  for  pure. 

Akal,  mould,  soil,  as  in  Kab.  Elsewhere  in 
Temght  it  is  land  or  country. 

^  AoiUk  is  Arab.,  and  finaltf  the  Arab,  pre- 
noun  "^my.**  Taasedet,  thou  hast  made  even, 
oqnastL    See  108. 

Sagerihe,  if  it  is  one  word,  would  seem  by  11  to 

ean  "  look  with  pleasure.** 

Tidu  (rather  tidut t  or  tidurtt).    See  104. 

Sanishlam.    See  11. 

IghAdemit,  fern,  plnr.,  beeause  idinet  (fiuniat, 
Arab.)  is  fern. 

231.  Arem  =:aghSm=za^m= ekem,  sit,  stay. 

232.  Inihd9an=inihdsan,  from  ihaz,  56,  be 
as  near.    Gerfaan,  inter  se. 
Dihadar,  from  Arab.    uAt^i  **  present** 
AnnddM,  iropaXXnAov?  from  ned,  a\\<n  (as 

Kab.).  Ben  Mow  gives  ghVm  nediu,  sit  near  me, 
as  Temght  So  encU,  nearest,  next  It  is  spdt 
with  d  or  t  thick  in  Kabw 

Akel,  go  thou f  see  124 ;  or,  torn  thou?  See 26. 

Sibber,  from  Arab.  /S^  ? 

233.  Tesikalak,  read  tsslkaiatt  2Dd  pers.  sing. 
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And  you  have  open  country  on  your  rights 
d-<$7ak  bdderar  fel  ftre  wa-n-arfli. 

284.  [OrdinarHy  the  river  is  shallow^  below 
the  place  of  this  jfear],  ennadir  eghf r- 
reu  adejasaL,  eder  ^iget  tenidagh. 

TTiis  exceeds  that^  wadagh  yugar  w&dagh. 
There  is  nothing  left  of  tt,  war  akfmen 
ders  hairet. 

285.  That  is  a  different  thing,  wadagh 
amus  barret. 

It  is  rare,  war  agit 

Similar,  am^ehen. 

It  is  Hke,  yiflehe,  ytfle. 

lAJce,  shynd,  sund  [zund?] 

All  the  same,  berish. 
236.  Whichever  way  you  take,  every  where 
you  find  water,  atif  tigedi  titetaffet, 
dags  attiggerant  im&xi  {take  straight 
wkich-you-take,  on  it  you  alight  {on)  wa- 
ter T). 


Keep  straight  on,  dtdl  tfgSdid  glias  {teq> 

straight  only). 
Straight,  tfgCdid. 
237.  Do  not  [trouble  yourself?  or  runf] 

this  way,  nor  that?  war  has  tishlet,  sl- 

ha,  woUa  siha. 
The  river  runs  between  mountains,  egbir- 

reu  yushal  ger  adaren. 
ITie  road  leads  through  a  thick  forest, 

where  are  plenty  qf  lions,  ab^rraka  teha 

(igesh)    arkit  tkrm&;    ibe   taw&kast; 

ebiant  ^wokbsan. 
S,  I  arrived  hefoiie  him,  and  had  to  wait 

for  him,  n^  ^agb  ar^it  awadagb 

£ndee  dawat  sbwarakSdiSs. 
/  arrived  after  bim  [thee  f],  nek  dsegb 

darak. 
After  the  corruption  of  the  whole  earth, 

Jesus  will  descend,  daret  adlgdig>n* 

ikel  ik^Snee,  adesubet  'Alsa. 


NOUNS. 


By  the  great  God,  bq  A'manay  nuQLkaren 

or  imakdren. 
Our  Lord,  Mesi-nak. 
77te  great  God,  Mesi-nak  imakdren. 
God  the  ruler,  Mesi-nak  jitkfU. 

(  Mesf-nak  enta  gb&. 
The  one  God,  i  Mesf-nak  fyen  ghis, 
{  Mesi-nak  ij^ntinton. 
God,  who  has  no  fellow  (companion),  Med- 

nak  war  ilamf  di, 
nor  has  shape  f  {bounds  f\  war  Uixei, 
nor  mecuure  t  war  il^t. 
God  has  no  measure  neither  qf  space  nor 

time,  Mesf-nak  ilri  beb^ndek  war  iM- 

dck  war  ib^dek,  war  ib^ek  wii,  wolla- 

dar  w^  war  iheb^ndek,  war  ligedi  ti- 

keti. 
Lord  of  the  {  imek^der>n-tah«wen. 

wonders,  {  Mesis-n-tabrewen. 
The  Uncreated,  wardikbalfg.    (^Arab.) 
The  Creator y  amakbalag.    {Arab,) 
Cultivator  of  the  soult  amikarasb  imman. 
Lord  qfthe  soul,  Mesis  imman. 
The  Merciful  Shepherd,  amadan-n-tabl(- 

nint. 
The  Victorious,  emimi. 


The  Extirpator^  aming. 

The  Living,  emaj  (from  Arab.  ha^). 

The  Judge  Supreme,  ntama  tdgent  (?). 

All  the  creatures  of  the  Lord  are  to  gather 
in  {in  the  court  qf)  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  resurrection,  timikbluken  -  n  -  Meff- 
nak  mrret  didaunet  ist^rrabat-n-b^t  el 
MiKkkadus  Itsbel  wa-n-el  kinimet. 

One  part  qf  them  enter  the  hell  and  remain 
there,  others  enter  paradise  and  remain 
there,  wui  taj^ben  t^msi  ajf&bcnte,  wui 
taj^ben  aljennet  ajisbente. 

T7i«  evil  spirits,  algbafiHten.    {Arab.) 

Devil,  ebbs.    {Arab,) 

Angel,  anvClus,*/!/.  anyeliisen. 

Demon,  alsbin,  pL  alsUnen.    {Arob,) 

Female  demon,  talsbfn. 

T%e  paradise  enter  the  people  who  {have 
been)  good,  the  hell  those  who  {have  been) 
bad,  aljennet  atajdsben  {dinet  wui  yo- 
lagbnin,  tdmsi  ataj^ben  idinet  wui  la- 
biUen. 

The  throne  {of  ial  knrsbi.    {Arab.) 
God),  l  algbarsn.    {Arab.) 

The  day  of  resurrection,  ishel  w«[-n-el  ki- 
imet. 


Oyak,  elaewbere,  is  ''  T  left.** 
Boderdr,  open  country. 

584.  S  emiodir^  in  custom  ? 
Ad^Jfisal,  pros,  tense  from  gazal,  to  be  ihortf 

igsl  or  wsL) 

585.  Amtiit,  moves,  changes? 
WaragU,  H  does  notdo  (U)  ? 
Ytdehe^yiUe.    See  40. 
Sund  is  zund  and  zun  in  Eab.    (Arab,  tain, 

eomely,  elegant) 

886i  In  Kab.  tldld,  true,  seems  to  be  here  tiffi- 
did  or  tidSgid. 

*  Ueei,  perhaps  originally  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah, although  Yiiss  means  master  in  Temght 


Atta.  bethou?  =  iZif 

987.  War  aah  UshUt:  tea,  for  him?  tUhUt, 
fh>m  yushal,  runs,  or  ttcm  shsla,  diatorb,  bostle, 
110. 

Ihe  or  diha,  vhere. 

Ehant,  168,  there  an. 

Wokhs,  wild  beast ;  Arab.  wahkOsK 


jynoak(h)aat,  wild  beasts  coUectivelT. 
288.  B9agh=.esegh,   from  yose,  he 


lSsagh=.esegk,   from  yosft 
Arasset  =  iaJb.  azseth,  before  f  See  140. 


anlTed. 
Jndt, 
(not)  yet 

Datoat,  from  awat,  he  arriyed  ?  61.  . 
Skuaragh-€d-as^  I  anticipated  him? 
Daret.  for  d  r,  after ;  so  damt  in  Prod.  Son. 
Adfgaig,  crush,  in  180. 
AdeenJbet,  from  edb,  0S. 
*  Anyel6s,  the  Greek  arysXov.— B.  B. 
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The  world,  eddtdiia  (mrret). 

Heaveriy  ashinna. 

The  seven  heavens,  say  ishf  nnawen. 

Sun,  tafok. 

The  sun  wctrms  his  face  hot  to-day,  tafok 

tenfkdit  id^minb  waktben   ^hel  dfn. 

[Comp.  tenedet,  /ever  heat.'] 
Tne  sun  bums,  the  people  are  perspiring, 

tafok  tarra,  fdinet  tufay  dersen  tfde 

[exit  per  eos  sudor]. 
lie  strength  of  the  sun's  heat,  tiseninit  (n- 

takos  enis). 
Sunbeams,  ezdreran-n-tafok. 
Daum  o/ sun  (of  day),  enar€ren-n-tafok. 
The  sun  is  eclipsed  {to-day),  tafok  t^mmere 

fishel  fdagh. 
Moon,  ayor. 
The  moon  is  about  to  come  forth  {rise),  ayor 

aboki  ebtirbar. 
The  moon  rises,  ayor  ebirbar. 
The  moon  is  setting,  ayor  abdki  ^edel. 
The  moon  sets,  ayor  <5daL 
Full  moon,  ahador  (ak<5kehat  ?). 
Moonlight,  timelle-n-ayor. 
Halo,  ^arak-n-ayor. 
The  moon  has  a  hab^  ayor  yaw£t  tfarak. 
The  moon  is  eclipsed  to-night,  ay5r  am^ 

^ad  f  dagh. 
Galaxy,  mahellen. 
Star,  dtar ;  pL  ftaren. 
The  stars  shine  forth,  ftaren  ikntfn  ebarbar, 
The  stars  shine  brightly,  ftaren  ikn^n  ashi- 

shfllwak. 
lAtdfer,  tatari. 
v^«r^^   (  amawen-n-^had. 
>'««?>«'•, -^asbfmmelesh. 
Pleiad,  sbdttahat. 
Cross  (mcjbila),  amaiUb*. 

Itafaut  (of  sun), 
temdllolot  {of  moon), 
tisakhsareD  {as  thrown  through  lat- 
tice-work, etc.). 
Darkness,  tfhay. 
Fata  morgana,  4ie. 
Shade,  shadow,  t^e. 

-^^^^  {J^n^e. 
fhld  Jiredem. 

^    (asammef. 
77te  cold  has  penetrated  to  my  bones,  asam- 

met  ej^serin  darrim  eghlis  enf . 
Norti,  afelle. 
South,  aguB. 
JEkut,  amaina. 
West,  ataram. 
Northeast  {between  east  and  north),  ger 

amaina  ge  de  felle. 
Air,  hawa.    {Arab.) 
Summer,  iwflen. 
Beginning  ofndng  season  {caUed  awixtk  in 

Timb&tu),  asheriga. 
Bainy  season,  ^kase. 
The  rainy  season  is  over,  iknae  ibse. 


Cold  season,  t^rist. 

The  dark  nights  {the  worst  part  of  the  cold 

season),  ^aden  esdttefen. 
Spring  {called  tiftsko  (  afasko. 

in  Timbuktu),  |  fatdfet. 

Wind,  gale,  t^madilet. 
/  see  there  is  rising  a  heavy  gale,  ^hiagh 

deh^n  dendkar  temad^let  imakkdren. 
Storm,  whirlwind,  teshigw^et. 
Cm  ..i^     1  teshwdlet  tcsbicwilet. 

Stormgathers,  |  ^^^^  ^^„  teshigw^et. 

Heavy  rain-clouds,  tamsfggenaut. 
Red  clouds,  t^;gerakin. 
'tning,  6s&n. 
der,  djaj. 
It  thunders,  etitjij. 

Lightning  (thunder)  has  struck  the  tree  and 
split  it,*  ^aj  ddagh  fel  ebfshk  at^htak 
iiaris  faria. 

^^"^  {  Skonay. 

It  is  raining,  ajfnne  ^gat. 

The  rain  is  coming,  it  is  dripping,  ikona 
fzay,  dekun  tabiCkhtabek. 

Raindrops  (reshresh),  tfdam. 

Moderate  rain,  abis. 

Heavy  shower,  tab^t. 

Long-lasting  rain,  now  ceasing,  then  begin- 
ning again,  tabal^halay. 

Hcdl,  igidirshan. 

The  hail  falls,  beating  and  tearing  the  tents, 
igidir^ban  <5fayen,  ishohimin  niCbaJen 
ihtonan  isararawen  ib^nan. 

Rainbow,  agagonil  (ajej^net?). 

Fog,  abfnnag,  eb^nnag. 

To-day  is  ajbggv  day,  nobody  can  see  any- 
thing, ishel  idagh  fja  eb^nnag,  war 
ihfnne  awiidem  barret. 

Dew,  tiras. 

Much  dew  has  fallen  this  night,  ^ad  fdagh 
fja  taras  tejet 

Time,  elwakkat     {Arab.) 

Year,  £watay. 

Five  years,  snmmos  iftien. 

Century,  tem€de-n-^watay. 

A  year  of  famine,  manne. 

Month,  ayor. 

TTiree  months,  kar4d  ayoron. 

Day,  iKftbeL 

Four  days,  akos  esbflan. 

This  is  afne  day,  ^hcl  fdagh  fkkcna  te- 
sh^deje. 

Dawn,  ^narer. 

Morning,  tifant. 

Dhahar  {about  9  A.M.),  agid^it. 

Heat  of  the  day,  tdrabod. 

KTr^    5  arfl-n-&bel. 

^"^^    i  ammas-n-6shcl. 

Zawdl,  aziwal. 

Dhohor  {about  2  P.M.),  t^ar. 

*Aser,  t^kast, 


*  The  Tfeiriii«k  attribute  tbb  effect  to  the 
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Sunset,  i(gadel-n-tafok. 

Time  ofprauer  after  sunset,  almos. 

Evening,  tiiduit. 

Praver  of  'ashd,  tes^tsin. 

Nighty  ^ad ;  pL  ^haden. 

W.J.,  r,    5  amma»-n-^had. 

Mtd>ttgkt,  ^  taniime-n^had. 

To-morraw,  ashikke. 

Early  to-morrow  morning,  ashikken  sem- 

mift. 
To-morrou)  at  noon,  arfl-n-iSshel  ashikkd, 
The  dag  after  Unnorrow,  iahei  wnen  shel 

ashfkke. 
Yesterday,  endfshel. 
Last  night,  enddhed,  enddd. 
The  day    i  tisbelendfn. 
heftyre       <  ashelnad. 
yesterday,  (  tSshel  wa4jiiM&\  end^el. 

^^y^^  UwatayWagh. 

^y^sago,    j^-tL. 

Next  year,  ^watay  wn^  'Ikamdn  dwnanen 

had. 
TTiis  month,  der  ayor  idagh. 
Next  month,  ayor  wd  yilkeme  ayor  {dagh. 
This  month  is  about  to  close,  ayor  ii^adagh 

ishwar  ibbeded  or  amut. 
Saturday,  Ess^bet 
Sunday,  Alhiid. 
Monday,  Elitnfn. 
Tuesday,  ElteniCta.     yArab. 
Wednesday,  Llurba. 
Thursday,  Elkhamis. 
Friday,  Eljymma. 

Week  (seven  days),  s6  shflen  (eshflen). 
Moharrem,  Tamasiddig. 
Safar,  T^ort  tat€zaret.         )  TnTfin 
Rehia  I.,  Tdnrt  tatHkamat.  (  sanitet. 
lUhia  II.,  Azfma  zardn. 
Jumdd  L,  Aziman  ammas. 
Jumdd  IL,  Aziman  t^rirden. 
Bejeb,  Tinem^geren. 
SKabdn,  Janfo. 
Bamadhdn,  Azum. 
Hdj,  T^nbdar. 

Shawdl,  Tesissi  tatdzaret.  )  T^skt 

Dhu  el  Hge,  Tesissi  tatilkftmat )  saiUtteii. 

^^'   hakoy. 

Fire,  tf  eu. 

Fkone,  tibist. 

Spark,  temtotest ;  pL  teoUKntenn. 

Ilr^-coals,  tezdzan. 

Ashes,  ^it>n-tf  eu. 

Smoke,  ahu. 

Water,  imAn. 

Land,  earth,  ^al. 

Country  of  the  Awelmmiden^  £kal  w^n- 

WuSUmmiden. 
Island,  aiitel. 


Wilderness,  arkit. 

Clear  ft}r est,  ^ishkan  amitar^tar^n. 

Impassable  covert,  tfriut  umuL 

Dense  ftyrest,  arkit  anl,  or  akdren. 

Desert,  af(^e  {prop.  North). 

Hammdda,  desert  plaxn^  tanaznlfet. 

Plain,  ^taras. 

Large  vallev,  erirar. 

Vauey  with  a  tsrrenl,  eghlteher=egfacer 

in  other  dialects. 
Small  torrent,  egherrer. 
Mountain,  iidar ;  pi.  ^aren. 
Inaccessible  mountain,  ^ar  nrmlK  war  teb' 

abfoaka. 
HiHt^akt. 

Sand'hm,  t^gift ;  pi.  t^gefeir. 
(Range)  of  high  sand-hills,  t^gefen  ogidi- 

henet. 
Small  sand-hill,  teneshiniSr. 
Bock,  tabdnit. 
Stone,  tahon. 
Source,  t^t ;  pi.  tittawen. 


Well, 


i^  deep,  torn. 


River,  egbirreo. 

Branch  o/river,  {  ^Vn^Mn^n. 

Current,  dmanen  (waters). 

Wave,  tinez^mmarL 

Deep  place  of  channel  in  river,  t^ak-n> 
iCman. 

Bank  of  river,  iSsarim,  or  ^alim. 

Ford,  teawent. 

Torrent,  rivulet,  anghi. 

Sea  (the  salt  river),  egbirrSu  wa  sjrmmen. 

Temporary  lake,  pond,  ab^ng. 

Black  naked  soil  round  a  pcmd,  tiftfrrawen. 

Green  surface  on  stagnant  pool,  tahfzzak. 

Cavity,  hole,  terirari  (dim-  o/erirsLT). 

Sand,  t^elilt. 

lAme,  tlUak. 

Mud,  meh4k. 

Stones,  or,  rather,  round  masses  of  bam 
(^called  ifaray  in  Timbuktu),  Jar  build- 
ing), eb^gbetlln. 

Black  soil,  dkal  ikaiielit 

White  sandy  soil,  ikal  im^en. 

Fiekl,  sbdkarasb. 

Stubble-fteld,  t^ik;  pL  tedken. 

Hedae,ftnce,  tfarak.    (Arab. ) 

SliglU  fence,  ttfarak. 

».w^    (abirraka. 

^^'^  iubarit. 

Tree,  ehtsbk ;  pi.  dhishkan. 

Root  (of  tree),  t^ew^n. 

Wood,  dsagher. 

Bad  ^9ot  in  wood,  ikerisb  kerltehen. 

Branch,  flieket ;  pi  flliktaa. 

SpHnter,  tfmetaat;  pi.  dmetflwen. 

Leqf,  alan  ehishk. 
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Large  leaves  (?),  teftlrketen-n-ehfshk. 

Dum-kavesy  takHkaten-n-akof. 

Bark,  tisslfaft. 

Peel,  husk,  kdkkaben. 

Flower,  t^ait. 

FruUs,  (pi)  ^raten-n-ehishkan. 

See€l,  seeds,  isamban. 

Thorn,  £sinnan. 

Talka,  ^agher  (t^aghart). 

Mimosa  gummifera,  anwirwar. 

A  thorny  tree  in  the  river,  tageriQ)ba. 

E'ti'l,  aghar  (taghart). 

Duwii  {variety  officus),  tediimnmt.  . 

Sidderet  el  hoe,  akdlefe. 

Tamarind  {tree  and  fruit),  bosdsn. 

Monkey-bread-tree  (baobab),  tekildnst. 

Fndt  of  monkey-bread-tree,  teffogora. 

Tree  called  isahaj  in  Timbuktu,  dna. 

Nebek-tree  {zizyphus),  ferkdnnish. 

Nebek-fruit,  tabikkat;  pL  tibakklUen. 

EUrdk  \  ^^^^'PP^^  sodata,  t^hak. 
Root  ofsiwdk,  ^e-n^t^hak. 
Dum  bush  {sgillem),  akof. 
Dum  pcdtn,  tagait. 
Fruits  of  dim  palm,  tibdlknkawen. 
Seed  of  dum  pabn,  tibargirraren. 
Date-tree,  tashdait. 
Date,  tcHieni. 
Date-stone,  egeft. 
Dekb  {Borassus  flabeUiformisf\  tekiikat; 
pL  tekilkaten. 

Herbage,   {^^^  t&he  %k6r. 

Pennisetum  distichum  {enitt)  ilzak. 

Hdd,  tash&ret. 

Talubbuty  teliggft. 

Bii  r€kkeba  (Panicuim  colonum),  vxiitnsd. 

Young,  tender  herbage,  fnghalas. 

Reed,  kdgeri. 

Knot  of  reed,  tekirdofen-D-k<5geri. 

Pennisetum  typhoiekmn  {h^ni),  dneli 

[  white,  aborak. 
Sorghum  (sdba),  i  red,  kel^nki. 

(  black,  sfbL 

itellUmt. 
diT. 
^bid. 
Ear  of  the  com,  t^genit. 
Seeds  of  the  com,  tezawSn. 
27ie  large  seeds  {f),  ig^nshiten. 
The  small  seeds  {?),  isemariten. 
Crops  about  to  come  fbrik  from  the  grcwtd^ 

sibbergibelagh  |[fagh. 
Com  of  ail  kinds,  al&n. 

{asl&a. 
asralt  (asghalt?). 
Habit. 
t^ebalt. 
Rice,  UiJ[akaL 
Wheat,  elkime.    (Arab.) 
Barley,  farkastCbn. 
Cucurbita  melopepo  {el  had6sh\  beribeiK. 

Vol.  in.— B  b  b 


Water-melon,  kanki^ime. 

Oman,  takhfar ;  pL  t^hfaren. 

Cotton,  takerdkerit ;  pL  tikurnkar^ii. 

Indigo,  siggeni. 

Nymphaa  lotus,  kaI6kal<5. 

Endairi,  dkindi. 

Senna  (fdhjit),  abellenjit. 

Saffron,  tenfirmet. 

^sclepias  gigantea  (turja),  tif rsha ;  pi.  tiir- 

shawen. 
Colocynth,  l^n. 
Bundle  (bawiye),  h^ngam;  pL  bangoni- 

ten. 
Tioo  small  bundles,  ikns. 
Tame  animcds,  eres^gen. 
Camel,  ^menis  *,  pi,  immenas. 
She-camel,  tdlamt. 
Herd  of  camels,  tolemin. 
An  active  camel  (omaU),  enigga. 
Old  camel,  'amiL 

Young  can,el,  \^^ 

Herd  of  100  head  of  (wulteigen. 

camels  or  cattle.        (t^medent 
Ox,  assau ;  pL  eswanen  {Hausa,  sah,  pi. 

Sana). 
ry„„  .^.     »    (Mwan.     {TademekkeL) 
Cow,tas;pl  \^^^^    (AweHmmid.) 

Fattened  cow,  not  bearing  young,  tamzak. 
Ox  of  burden,  andk ;  pt  aad^n. 
BvUiock,  am^e. 

i^k. 
^hedel. 
aldkj ;  pi  Odkian. 
abllrkaa. 
ilfngeya ;  jpl  Oing^yaten. 
AU  kinds  ofammalsjbr  riding,  sawdt;  pi. 

saw^teen. 
Horse  {common  mod  horse),  ais ;  pi.  fyesan. 
Horse  ofexce&nt  qualities,  (ais)  anikior 

(brave f\ 
Horse  oftnferior  quaUiies,  ib^gge. 
A  favorite  horse,  tisenit  {well  known?) 
This  is  my  favorite  horse  ;  I  do  not  aUow 
any  body  to  mount  it,  wadagh  tiaenitm; 
war  ikb^agh  atet^nne  aw&dem. 
7^  _    (afikkarem. 
^'^'  ik6kor6. 

Horse  of  peculiar  color,  ashtOag. 
Oray  Korse,  with  spots  of  brown,  amtQas. 
Other  variety,  ideri. 
Chray,  i&gel^. 
Gray,  with  a  shade  of  green,  id^nmL 

^dbaras. 
Brown  horse,  -^^Uelak. 

(ais  neggor. 
Horse  with  white  feet,  ais  wtf-n-lteabor. 
Mare,  titbagot  {fern.  q/*ibegge?). 
Foal,  tfhogi. 
FiUy,  Ubogft. 
il«c,%hed;  pi  ishedan.    [Ghad^  aiid; 

Ben  Musa's  Temghty  ahid.] 
Female  ass,  tesb^ 
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FuU-ffTown  ass,  izax  [azagh?];  Hausa, 

salu. 
Fuli-groum  female  asa,  Usant,  t^aght 
Old  male  asSy  ad^nki. 

c  temainifk. 
Yoimg  o/(X88,  <  ahdlil ;  fern,  tahdlilt. 

( tamay. 

Sheep  with  long  tpool,  tikindemgn. 
Young  of  (  kfruwan ;  pL  kfniwatSn. 

sheep.    <  ajaimara;  pi.  aja^maridn. 
i2am,  itbbegng .  pL  ibbegan. 
He-goaty  ashdlak. 
She-goat,  Ughat ;  pL  iflli. 
Dog,  ddi ;  pL  fyedan. 
Cat,  mifs. 
Mice,  akor. 
Field-mice,  add. 
Fdret  el  kh^l,  araringa. 
BxU,  irallen. 

Tirm     f^er;  /)/.  Aeran. 
-^"•^   Vwukghan. 
Yonmg  of  lion,  aledlSsh. 

( bnbinti. 
Surnames  of  Hon,  <  budegaje. 

I  intende. 
Leopard,  aw^hit,  elwKshiL 

Hyena,  arfdal. 

Swmames  of  hyena,  \  ^^^ 

Jackal,  eb^g;  pL  ebeggin. 

i  ibtamdt. 
Surnames  of  jackal,  <  intaine  sdso. 

( intangr^n. 
FSqahant,  ^u ;  pi.  €luan. 
Girqffe,  amdar ;  pi.  imidderen. 
Erkemim  {bi^ffalo),  asar^e. 
Lymhe,  Leucoryx,  ashamfl ;  /»/.  iBhemU, 
U^rik,  antelope,  ^ham. 
Urkiye,  the  female,  t^sham ;  tiirik. 
Ar,  other  antelope,  agingara. 
Orux,  t^derlt ;  pi.  tederkten. 
Other  species  of  antelope,  lU)eehaw;  pi.  te- 

beshawen. 
Gazella  mohor^  €iihar ;  fern,  t^nhar ;  pi. 

t^nhar^n. 
Youna  ofmohor,  allmma. 
Gazelle,  ashfnkat. 
Young  of  gazelle,  aashlm. 
Besting-place  of  gazelle,  abatol-n-ashin- 

kat;  pi.  ibtH. 
Wild  sheep,  nlli-n-anflc. 
Porcupine,  hedgehog  (dkurbdn),  UmBJtait, 
Gamfud  {sguirrelf),  teken^t. 
Hare,  tcmdruwelt. 
Small  animal  like  the  hare^  istuMibA- 

rom. 
Bu  elgedemdt,  akazltse. 


rhaya. 


Monkey,  ^  it^ddawen,  p/. 
(abdrdawil(?). 
River-horse  {called  banga  in  Timbuktu\ 
aglCmba. 

Crocodile {dkaray\  {"^^^ 

Smaller  species  ( j^$jjL^,Lacerta  monitor  f^ 

zangway. 
Chameleon,  tahau. 
Frog,  4gaT. 
Manatus,  ay&. 
Fish,  imQ.n. 
Largest  species  offish  (Perca  Niloticar), 

teh^ddelt-n-dman. 
Large  black  fish,  d&hir. 

A  species  of  white  color  and  great  thickness 
tagursiyat. 

Jtagifndirit. 
teh^dadaflh. 
sariya. 
A  fish  with  four  large  teeth  and  red  kdif 

zawegini. 
Cyprinus  Niloticus,  dd. 
Mormyrus  oxyrinchus,  wosi. 

ihord. 
hlKigerit. 
Makufterurus  electricus  t  tarUbambd. 
Smallest  species  offish,  fshenr^. 
Snake,  tishilt. 
Large  species  of  snake  which  devours  the 

gazelle,  tanliroet. 
A  large  snake,  between  green  and  blade,  ta- 

gfber. 
TaheUnke,  tajdbdaret. 
Other  kinds  of  i  imi^ggel. 

snake^  (  emellel  katetiingn. 

Scorpion,  tez^rdemt. 
Lizard,  mag^dar ;  pL  imeg^daren. 
Bu-nena  {small. black  lizard),  agarlLyan. 


2V<&,|f^"'^'?''- 


small,  ak^ynn. 
Bird,  agad£d ;  pi.  fggedl^d. 
Young  bird,  ^irt ;  pL  ikirtin. 
Cock,  ikes ;  pL  ikesan. 
Hen,  xikeMt.  • 

Chicken,  ikirtto-4i-t^e8hit 
Pigeon,  teddeb^at ;  pL  idebiren. 
Egg,  t^adalt ;  pi,  tesad^en. 
Ostrich,  ^nnehe  (^nnehel  ?) ;  pL  ^nhaL 
Empty  egg  of  ostrich,  placed  on  the  top  of 

the  huts,  lUakis-n-^Dnehe ;  pL  itk^ 
Vulture,  igadir;  pL  fgder&n. 
Hadaya,  tegardi^mnat. 
Rahme,  tarklgi. 
Guinea-hen  {called  in  Timbuktu  el  kab^shX 

tailelt ;  pi.  taHalen. 
Young  of  guinea~hen,  isawiten. 
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Kimariti,  t^nek. 

Crow^  pL  tibkaken. 

St&rk,  walfja. 

Spoonbill  {ddcmajf)t  gelgtftta;  pL  gelgut- 

titen. 
Sparrow,  ftabor. 
Little  red  bird,  sbeteij^nne. 
Fly,  pi,  ishaxk. 
Horse-fly,  azarilwal. 
Bee,  isimbo ;  pL  isimboen. 
Musquito,  tad^t. 
Small  black  ant,  t^atof  . 
Large  red  ant,  ^ehik. 
Large  black  ant  (elhf$\  kfldekd. 
White  ant,  temmddhe. 
Ant-hill,  artomiii. 
Worm,  ib^kkeb^k. 

Worm  whose  bite  is  painful,  ekfmdal. 
Mvkh€t  el  ardh  (venomous),  agafaye. 
Earwigs  (amarois),  asis. 
A  white  worm  that  penetrates  into  the  nose 

of  the  camel,  tdzera. 
Cdrn  worm,  mnlifl. 
Leather  worm,  tifkemat. 
Beetle,  lUchshiiiBber ;  pL  takbsMnsbaren. 
Lice,  t^ik ;  pL  tilkin. 
Camel  lice,  tesaldfet ;  pL  t^selfin. 
Caterpillar,  tazelit. 

Tail  of  horse,  cow,  camel,  etc.,  ted^bat. 
Hair  on  the  front  of  horse,  tftansbut. 
Mane,  azak. 
End  of  mane,  tal  ta£k. 
White  spot  on  the  front  ofhorsie^  tes^nnit. 
Hoqf,  ^skar ;  pL  ^karen. 
Trot,  ter^ggit. 

Peculiar  kind  of  trot,  t^bala. 
Gallop,  ashiwenk. 

IUbaja. 
tikinkarSn. 
^ashad. 
tillik. 
Ulcer  of  horse,  etc,  tef^t. 
Dry  scab,  Kshiyfit. 
El  mebbdr,  ams^rarfigh. 
Sudden  death,  nirat. 
Place  where  the  horses  usually  &e  down, 

<isabel-Q-bal. 
Chest  of  camel,  USsgint. 
Horn  of  ox,  4sok. ;  pL  Iskawen. 
Hoofs  of  ox,  tfnsawen. 
Udtkr,  tez^. 
Teat,  ifaffar. 

Footprint,  4»tm  \  pi  ismawen. 
Place  of  former  cattle-pen,  adinda. 
Dead  body,  makhsiUj.     (Arab,) 
Bill  of  bird,  ikamkon. 
Wina,  pL  afer^wen. 
Feather,  tes^gad ;  pi,  tesiggaden. 
Nest,  foakok. 

Crest  of  cock,  ar^rkob  wi-n-ak^. 
Gilis  of  cock,  til^bUigben. 
Fins  offish,  sasingnn-ii-iinen;  pL  saa&Oi- 
gaten-n-imen. 


Man,  husband,  ills,  hHia ;  pi  m^en. 


Wife,  partner,  bannifl. 
Mongrel,  sbankot. 

Mother,  amma. 
Grandfather,  tfs-n-tfe. 
Grandmother,  ammas-n-mas. 
Ancestor,  tfmaren ;  pi  em^rrawen. 
n    ..        5  elder,  dmakar. 
^'^^'■»   \  younger,  9SDiAm,j. 
T,^»  (fknewen. 
-'"^Mimakker&en. 
^tMUtr  i  *^'^>  tiimakart. 
o»««r,  ^  yoynger,  taml^arait. 

P<aervalu«ck,  |  ^Sithmto. 
Sister*s  son,  tag^be,  tag^se. 

ifrom  father's  side,  nlitemas- 
n-ti(s). 
fiom  mother's  side,  uUtemas- 
n-ma(8). 
Elder  sister  of  father,  tiUnakart-n-aba. 
Coutnn,  ibobiish. 
Son  of  aunt,  ari-n-deddn. 
Niece,  ari-n-meden^t  ? 
Mother  of  family  (mala  el  kheme),  mesfe-n- 

^a. 
Family,  iKgadisb,  ^gedesb. 
Widow  {dMirmg  the  first  three  months),  ti- 

mat  tettf  albuddet.    {Half  Arab.) 
Embryo,  ira. 

^^  { iSri,*nlri. 

Tj^,  5  ibarad. 

^'  \  alardren. 

Lad  {adult),  amdwad ;  pi  imiwaden. 

Daughter,  welet. 

Gvrl,  tlUiad ;  pi  tilfaden. 

Full-grown  (handsome  girt),  tamfooit ;  pi 

timlsroy^^ti. 
Old  man,  fimgb&r  (pronounced  amrar). 
Elderly  woman,  tlimagbast. 
^Aa»,  (f )  ^  ^g^^y .  ^;  ijo-helen. 

{inem^as. 
^kasay. 
andkharim.    {Arab,) 
andbe. 
Grandson,  niri-n-rdri. 
Father-in-law,  ^egal. 
Mother-in4aw,  tidegalt 
Son-in-law,  iQeges. 
Daughter-in-law  {?),  abinniB. 
Brother  of  wife,  tilusin. 
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Bretkren-in-law,  ililsan^Q. 
Bridegroom,       (  aiD^.elay. 
Young  husband,  (  am^«elar  ?     Kab.,  isli. 
Bride,  tem^elait,  texniUelait?    Kab.,  tis- 

lit. 
Foster-brothers,  animittadeiL 
Chie/,  amandkal. 
Great  chief,  liege  lord,  amandkal  imako- 

ren. 
Commander-in-chie/,  amdway-n-^ben 
Great  warrior,  champion,  ehd-eshar;  pi, 

wuin-eshar. 
Chief  counselor,    li-Unhad;    pL   m^den 

wui-n-t^nhad. 
Followers,  party  of  chief,  kd-taman6kala. 
ET..^.^    S  amishigh ;  pL  imdahagh. 
ifrtanan,  ^  ^Ifl ; />il  ilfllaL 
Degraded  man,  serf,  lUnghi;  pL  imghad 

(irreg.for  imghan). 
Skive,  ikeU ;  pi.  fkelan. 
Female  slave,  Uikelit. 
Concubine,  taw^hat ;  pL  taw^aten. 
Son  of  a  female  slave,,  niris-n-t&elit. 
Son  of  a  slave  and  a  free  woman,  abdgheli ; 

pL  ab<5ghel£te. 
Freed  slave,  ^erif ;  pL  {dirfan. 
Son  of  a  freed  slave  (hartdni),  ineddrfi ;  pi. 

ineddrfa. 
Eunuch,  agor ;  pi.  igdrawen. 
Countryman,  man  of  the  same  tribe,  luQis 

ninak  (prop,  our  man,  thepron,  accord- 
ingly to  be  changed). 
Their  countrymen,  haJis  nissen. 
Stranger,  youno  man  who  goes  abroad  to 

study,  el  mo  aza ;  pi.  k^*-el-mo'aza. 
Guest,  dmaghl^ ;  pL  imigharen. 
iFHoid^  imidi. 
Fellow,  dmand^n. 
Enemy,  eshfnge ;  pi.  fshinge. 
Neighbor,  £mharag. 
Rivals,  pL  anfrkeben. 
Learned,  holy  man,  anfslim. 
Scholar,  ett^li  (ett^b),  ettilaba. 
Herdsman,  shepherd,  ^adan. 
Sporttman,  amah^yen ;  pi,  iml^bojen. 
Townspeople,  kdl-iigberim  {the  Jinal  m  is 

sometimes  changed  to  b). 
»....«.>-    i  azfmsur;  pL  aztmsera. 
^®^'"'^'  1  bakkayifmmo. 
,5^-^^   (fourka,    {Surk.) 
jfWierman,  ^  fkorongltyenan.  {Kdrongoy.) 
Husbandman,  an&dama ;  pL  inlsduma. 
Smith,  a  man  of  a  great  variety  of  occupa- 
tions {m'aUem\  ^nbad ;  pL  inbaden. 
Female  smith  {maUema),  t^ibad ;  pL  Xin 

baden. 
Saddler,  bitobaro. 
o«^»^    (  way  sanne  ebifobege. 
^^^^*   \  way  kannen  ebdsbege. 
Sanded  maker,  way  ritggeden  tffed^en. 


*  The  fyllaMe  kil,  which  ocean  in  many  of 
these  oompoeitioBs,  meani  people,  inluthitantB. 
See  ToL  i.,  p.  S78l 


r  imasb^nshit ;    pi.   iminshhi- 

\     shin. 
Merchant,  J  e'  Sbilltfkb   {prop,  a  Berber 

1     from  the  North), 

[pL  kdl-innezan. 
Retail  dealer,  pL  efofor^ten. 
Broker,  amsfttig. 
Traveler,  amasokal. 
Tailor,  anizemmaye. 
Weaver,  akaikay. 
Barber,  wai-zarz^n. 

(  wai  essanna  teafar  {he  who 
Medical  man,  i     knows  a  retnedy). 

( in^afar. 
Drummer,  ajatftkart  e*  thobl. 

Horse^nan,  \  "^-^  5  pL  k^-fyesan. 

^  (  ennamenne ;  smg,  amnay  ? 
Cavalry,  aabfrgisb. 
A  body  of  horsemen,  liberig. 
Footman,  ameiiggisb ;  pL  immeiiggisen. 
Camel  rider,  ag-limeiiis;  pL  k^-immenlb. 
Singing  beggar,  iCsabak. 
Rich  man,  an&barogb. 
Thief,  am^arad. 
Highway  robber,  amiktas-ii-abl(nraka,/roni 

kta8=secare,just  as  kt'a  el  trik. 
Swindler,  arrabakherraiMikb. 
Outcast,  ark-m^den. 

Jtin-ilmedist. 
tin-asbakkad. 
tin-izene.     {Half  Arab.) 
Witness,  tagdhi ;  pi.  tigdharen. 
Hostage,  iAtanixk,     {Arab,) 
Messenger,  anemltebal ;  pL  inemlsbalen. 
A  body  of  people,  tem^gelait. 
{Great)  army,  tSoxk. 
Tribe,  tausit;  pL  tidsi. 
Nation,  tereit. 
Pagan,  aktfar.     {Arab.) 
PuUo,  FuUdn,  Afrfl;  pi.  Ifillan. 
Songhay,  Ebet;  pi.  Eh^tane. 
Ar€d>,  'Arab,  Gbarab;  pL  Ghinhe, 
P^le  of  the  North,  E^-afi^e. 
Kunta,  Eel-borasse. 
Berabish,  K^-jaberiye. 
Kil-geres,  Ardwan. 
AwekmnAden  wen  Bodhdl,  Dinnik. 
Gundam,  Sasiweli. 
A'rawdn,  Eabfggaren. 
Head    i  ^af,  ^raf,  ^ba£ 
^^'    Uirkore. 
^fe,  tet ;  pi.  tittaw^ 
^f^  abflhad. 
^yebrows^  fleggin. 
Eyelashes,  fnbaren. 
Small  hair  in  euelashes,  ^ewen. 
The  pupil,  eribbe;  pi  iraben. 
Eye-water,  XKh6n ;  pi,  tihtetui. 
Tears,  im^awen. 
Comer  of  eye,  dreg. 
Ear,  temiUug. 
Ecrlaps,  tiliSghlagbSii. 
Earhole,  t^selL 
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Ear-wax,  t^tak. 

Nostrils,  atf nsherit ;  pi  shinshar. 

Nose^hone^  inyxt. 

Mouth,  em. 

Up,  ^alol. 

Dimple  over  the  Ups,  £bat51-n-^alol. 

Mustaches,  am^seowan. 

Whiskers,  ikararen. 

Tonsils,  izflmas. 

Dimple,  ^mader;  pi.  imcSdal. 

Gram  de  beauts,  ^halu.         ^ 

(Dog-tooth  T),  taghumest. 

lj)oth,  teeth,  ^en ;  pi,  fsinen*     (Arab.) 

Cheek-tooth,  tar-^en. 

Palate,  tewallalUten. 

^^  5  tesikkent. 

^"^  \  tehainiwL 

Space  between  the  teeth,  timeziyen. 

Tongue,  €^, 

Forehead,  tlmin. 

Back  of  the  head,  takardilwit,  teijad^wit. 

Crown  of  head,  tekarkorit. 

Temples,  eldkal^.  ■ 

Region  near  the  temples,  ikflmam^. 

Hair  of  man,  tegaw^t. 

Hair-pad,  f^agor. 

Gray  hairy  tbhdshoen. 

Bald  pate,  t^tarait. 

Curls  ofwomeiCs  hair,  tdshikkat. 

Neck,  erf. 

Breast,  tigfrges. 
Nipples,  imgfgaren. 
Fetnale  breast,  efef ;  pi.  ififfan. 
Full  female  breast,  tagurl^ffaft. 
Heart,  Klhi. 

Flesh  of  heart,  chikten. 
iMng,  taraw^n. 
Spleen,  tfggezan. 
lAoer,  amilakis. 
Soul,  iman. 

Breath,  linfas  {Arab.  Sem.). 
Bowels,  tessa. 
Stomach,  tabiltut. 
Paunch  (f ),  ab^kdt. 
Kidneys  (f),  afdddaren. 
Pericarc^mi,  t^kaf^nka^k. 
Navel,  terftan. 
Bones,  4ghas ;  pi.  dghasan. 
Marrow,  aduf. 
Nerve,  ^nrain. 
Blood,  ishem. 
Veins,  izBien. 
Pudenda  mul,  liiiAbak. 

fern.,  tiboka. 

Womb,  fgillan. 

Shoulder,  tegfrgest ;  pi.  tigirgaB. 

Arm,\V^^f'^^'''- 
'  <  lower,  iLmazar. 

Flesh  on  arm,  akshal. 


Armpit,  tidirdagh. 

Hair  of  the  armpits,  illmzaden-n-tidirdagh. 

Elbow,  tiCghemirt ;  pi.  tfghamar. 

Joint  qfTwmd,  tesindert. 

Hand,  afus. 

Palm  of  hand,  adfke. 

Fist,  timzogot. 

Finger,  asilkkod ;  pL  iskad. 

Thumb,  ikm^sh,  ^gemesh. 

Forefinger,  asiikkod-n-iitarak. 

Middle  Jinger,  sfkkerit  benna. 

Little  finger,  m^era  benna. 

Nodi,  ^kar ;  pi.  iskaren. 

Skin  on  nail,  t^legest ;  pi.  tell^gesen. 

Back,  artfri. 

Backbone,  taneshromi. 

Ribs,  irr^dishan. 

Haunch,  t&ege ;  pL  tisscguwin. 

Hind-quarters,  iiz. 

Fat  backside  of  woman,  tebiilloden. 

Fundament,  Ugheme. 

Rectum,  llmesi. 

Knee,  aiod. 

Fetlock  joint,  tagdr-n-aibd 

Lower  part  of  leg,  )^ 

Foot,  ( ^^• 

Sok  of  foot,  itdffar. 

Heel,  taoz^t. 

Ankle-bone,  agosh. 

Toe,  tinsa ;  pi.  tlnsawen. 

Skin,  ^im. 

Perspiration,  fmzelha. 

Dirt,  irda.* 

Mucus  of  nose,  fnsher^. 

Spittle,  tisdta. 

Vomiting,  fbesan. 

Urine,  iwas. 

Excrements,  ^der. 

of  child,  tanhat. 

^^^  { tiS^ast. 

Sie^,  4\\8. 

Snoring,  asakbadn. 

Sle^ng  of  limbs  of  body,  ^bab^b. 

Hunger,  las.     'Enik  Sihe  Us,  I  am  hungry. 

Thirst,  f3ad. 

Dream,  t^horget 

FcUigue,  elliddlsh. 

Exnaustion,  temankit. 

Hearing,  tlsseli. 

Seeing,  ^hanaj. 

Taste,  tembe  (temcfe  ?  jiuiKii,  he  tasted). 

Life,  tamilddere. 

Maturity,  taghad,  tawad. 

Virginity,  talb^kart. 

Death,  tam^ntant  {sic,  irregular). 

Burial,  timmittal. 

Agony,  fneshan.  ^ 

Health,  ^ssabat     (Arab.) 

Sickness,  tolhfnne. 

Fever,  tdkos. 


*  The  d  seems  to  have  taken  the  plac3  of  a  h 
Compare  IrJb  el  kdL 
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(Merdr),  tehlinfit. 
A  coldf  tesiimdc. 
Catarrh,  gobdrit. 
Cold  in  the  chest,  ^hegim. 
JJver  complaint,  ansa. 
Jtch,  ami^heras. 
Swolkn  belly,  kikkar. 

^>^>^  \  tuf  it. 
Dysentery,  ULghenaut. 
Swollen  eye,  teh^dadait. 
Sioollen  face,  azel^am. 

(^ailx>neiL 
Worms,  <  ikaniPuiQ^n. 

(izolften. 
Gwnea-vDorm,  Ikewen. 
Suphilis,  n^ni. 
Wound,  ^uyis. 
Fainting,  akates. 
Medicine,  ^afar. 
Purge,  alawa. 
Poison,  essim.     (^Arah.) 
Old  age,  t^erist  {prop,  winter). 
Inielkct,  teite. 
Intelligence,  temosne. 
Knowledge,  ifgerd. 
Science,  tisilnet. 

Anxiety,  terimmegh  (temUEgha?). 
Mirth,  ease,  tedawit. 
Hcqjpiness,  smile,  tebdgsit. 
Sorrow,  an&gom. 
Meditation,  imindiiden. 
Love,  tarha. 
Goodness,  tinihareo. 
Compassion,  tehanfnet 
Wrath,  itkegh. 

Shame  {envy  f),  alrar.     {Arab.) 
Slight,  insult,  tezemften.    ' 
Humbleness  {shvness  f),  amag^wat. 
JVadition,  tardart    (tahdart?    Newman; 

teghdartjJET.  A). 
Valor,  akior. 
Cowardice,  amiftso. 
Word,  m^ggedhed,  m^ered. 
Voice,  amisli. 
Eloquence,  erkod. 
Slowness  o/tongve,  tflist 
Tale,  t^mfost ;  pi.  tinfosen. 
Gossiping,  tehad^ndan. 
Business,  tahore. 
Tfdng,  harret. 
Object,  tetflk. 

Manners,  custom,  alghdda.     {Arab,) 

Tattooing,  tegf  as. 

Mark  by  bunting  on  arm,  t4di. 

Circumcision,  taminkad. 

Salary,  t^ferten. 

Tribute,  t^nsit. 

Present,  takot. 


Government,  tamanokalen. 
Empire,  sovereignty,  atke). 

/wrf«a,  I  ^awel.*    (Arab,) 

Peace,  el  musl^h.     {Arab,) 

Feud,  dgez^. 

Expedition,  war,  ^gehen ;  pi,  ig-hanen. 

Line  of  baUle,  afod. 
Victory,  sf^-hu. 
Attack  (f),  afd. 

^•^  {-Sr  ^^"^^^"^-^ 

Occtjmation,  eshshughl.    (Arab,) 
Trade,  essibblO).     {Arab,) 
D^sit,  tagamet. 
Prqfit,  alfaidet.     (Arab,) 
j^f    J  BmdTvmia  (of  goods). 

^    (  ^serdal  (of  a  money  loan). 
Wealth,  money,  ^eri. 
Expense,  tettuk. 
Journey,  essfkel. 

Departure  in  the  afternoon,  tidwit 
Promenade  {search  f),  tCmak. 
Stay,  tar^met,  tagh^met     {Arab,  f) 
{Terike),  tak&it 
Wedding,  ^ishel  nedtlba. 
Play,  eddil. 
Dtmce,  adeUal. 
Danger,  tamiittis. 
On  this  road  there  is  danger,  tibarak  ti- 

dagh  ^e  tamiittiB. 
Clapping  of  hands,  t^ast 
Snapping  vnth  the  fingers,  asiss&^e. 
Humming  of  women,  tarlillit ;  pi,  tfrlelak. 
Great  holiday,  tesifbbadir. 
Birthday  of  Mohammed,  lEshel  wa  dfwen 

e*  nebi. 
Prayer,  'amUd.     {Arab,) 
Religious  bow,  edUnket. 
Prostration,  asQet.     {Arab.) 
Call  to  prober,  ak6. 
/^^^'t^.    5  temtfs^ddega.    {Arab.) 
^'^»    \takdi(ap^t). 
Charity  on  occasion  of  the  death  i^a  persom, 

t£kkefren. 
God^s  will,  itxts  Mesf-nak. 
Divine  power,  4f^  Mesi-nak.  ' 
Divine  permission  (prop,  m^n-ematy,  from 

iraa),  tarna  Mesf-nak. 
Unity  of  God,  tisiU 
Sorcery,  ash^rik. 
Charm,  talisman,  tekirdi. 
Talisman  against  wounds  in  batHe,  gnrfiken. 
Food,  ash^hu. 
Breakfast,  segfmgim. 
Supper,  ^mansL 
A  drink,  t&is. 
Dakno  {thefavoriU  Sought^  dri^\  tedak- 

not. 
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Bejira  (a  drink  made  of  cheese  and  dates^ 

ar^iro. 
Common  hasty  puddingy  asf  nk,  ashf  nk. 
PudcKng  of  Indian  com,  ashink-n-siba. 
Boiled  riccj  t^raii. 
Bice  boiled  with  a  projusion  of  butter,  abi- 

lolo. 
Bice  boikd  together  with  meal,  markhf^. 
Mohamsdy  tekhimmeziii.     {Half  Arab,) 
e  ( aliwan. 

Bread{iike^i  in  Songhay),  tegflle;  pL  U- 

gilwln. 
Meat,  isan. 

Bit  (a  cut)  of  meaty  tamivkeU 
Meaattoy  a  celebrated  { tal^ak^t 

dish  of  meaty  \  alab^gg^ 

Dried  meat,  isan  yekor. 
White  faty  tidhont.' 
Brothy  esin. 
Honey,  t^aat. 
Milky  ukJti, 

All  sorts  ofmUky  Ahawen* 
Sweet  milky  akh  w^  kafayen. 
Scum  of  milky  takafit. 
Cream,  iiarar. 
Sour  milky  silltC 

Very  sour  milky  esiUay  is^men. 
Sottr  milk  mixed  with  water,  akraih^me. 

^^    \  ibOBhit. 

Butter,  lidi. 

Fresh  butter,  t^dut. 

Cheese,  chikdmaren. 

Vegetable  buttery  bolanga. 

Sait,  t^mesit. 

S€Ut  incrustation,  ahtoaK 

Pnper,  y^kembg. 

Black  pepper,  ili. 

Cayenne  pepper  {zdzet  e*  sherk),  tithtbha- 

ten. 
Kamun,  akamil. 
Sweetmeats,  tasddin. 
Kola-nut,  ^tafat  goro. 
Tobacco,  t^a. 
Snuff,  (sarak. 
Kokoly  tazdlt  temellelt. 
Cotton  strips  {tdr%)y  tibednk. 
Bem'ge  {one  strip  of  a  shirt),  Usuwit;  pL 

tisawat. 
Dress,  isile. 
Small  shirt,  rishaba. 
Small  white  shirt,  rishaba  emellen. 
Small  black  shirt,  rishaba  eeittefen. 
Shirt  of  divers  colors,  iwi  yiwi. 
Large  shirt  {derra),  teklttkat. 
Checkered  tobe,  called  Jiffil,  or  shahariye, 

teklUkat  taUelt. 
Sort  of  shawl  thrown  over  (  arlSsuwe. 

the  shoulder  {fhruwdl),  t  teefggeUst. 

Long,  black,  narrow  shawl  J  ^^^^  j 
wn^pped  round  the  face,  \^^^^ 


Twrkedi,  or  milhafa,  ileshuk. 

Shawl  of  divers  colors,  £tel  kjen  tami- 

wet. 
Shroud,  tamaizet. 
Silhdm,  aberaush. 
Caftan,  tek^bas. 
Buttons,  ibdnlen. 
Trowsers,  breeches,  kfrtebe. 
Bed  copy  taktimbat. 
GirdlSy  timfntke. 
Belt,  tkgobist. 

Outside  of  shirty  af^e-n-nshaba. 
Backside  of  shirty  ddin  rishaba. 
Sleeve,  shanfas. 

Fringed  bordery  tibekankawen. 
Embroidery  unth  silky  timk^rrawen. 
Pbckety  alshib.     {Arab.) 
Embroidery  on  the  pockety  tekirdi-n-alshib. 
Other  sort  <f  embroiden/y  idlgon. 
A  peculiar  embroidery  on  the  shoulder,  til-> 

jam. 

—  on  the  back,  telejtbnet. 
BagSy  tabdrde. 
Small  leather  podcet  {h6t)  for  tobacco,  worn 

round  th^  neck,  ^nnefe. 
The  covering  of  the  <am6,ab<5shig. 
Lace  to  support  it,  t^alil. 
Firestone,  tefarriset, 
Firesteel,  ^nnefet-n-^n.  ^ 

Tindery  tifagirt. 
Bowl,  eben. 
Tube  of  a  pipe,  tellak. 
Bone  for  smokingy  adflf-n-Uba. 

Dirt  in  thepipey  tfdi. 

T\peexerSy  infinmedan. 

Kohol  boXy  akok. 

Brush  for  the  koholy  emimtwet 

Grindmg  stone,  Ubit. 

Knife,  absar. 

D-^   <  absar-n-axlJrres. 

'^^^^  <  ism^hil  azilrdum. 

Needle,  <  fstanfos. 

(  ehnintifl.    {Kil  «*  SiiL) 
Twist,  teneluk. 
Scissors,  timildash. 
Looking-glass,  Halt, 
i  teserttrift 


Key, 


\  lUayar. 


Lock,  tasi^ffilt. 

Bosary,  is^anen  {pi,  of  iaa^dit,  a  single 


Pen,  l^anib. 

Ink,  amfdde. 

Paper,  elk^t.    {Arab,) 

Sheet  of  paper,  t^Eswilt. 

Writing  table,  as^nn. 

Book,  elkittab. 

Omoanent  on  book,  tarf tten. 
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Writing,  ikatab. 

Writing  with  large  letters^  izsorawiiten. 

Writing  with  smaU  letters,  |  ^^J^*®^* 

Une,  essiidder;  pi.  essildderen.     {Arab. 
Alphabet,  ^amek. 

Single  letter  of  alphabet,  elkharf.     {Arab, ) 
Dot  on  or  under  the  letter,  tidebfUduk 
Arm-ring  ^om  by  the  men,  ^hebe. 
Arm-ring  worn  iy  the  i  ishinkoten. 

females,  <  ishibga. 

Foot-ring  offemaks,  ^bor. 
Finger-ring,  tlUl-hot. 
Bing  worn  in  the  hair  o//emales,  tebeUaa- 

ten ;  pi,  tubellawen. 
Ear-ring,  tesibboten;  pi,  fsaban. 
Necklace,  tasgh^t. 
String  of  beads  hanging  dawn  from  the  head 

of  the  females,  tesfggort. 
Khalldla,  a  ring  used  by  the  {Arcii)  females 

to  fasten  their  robe,  tesikkanast. 
A  sort  of  small  cover,  or  umbrella,  worn 

occasionaUy  by  femaks   to  protect   the 

head,  Hhennek. 
Shoe,  ebiishege ;  pi.  bttehegan. 
Sandal,  tefddele;  pi  tifed^en. 
Weapons,  Xea.^, 
Sword,  Ukoba. 
I/mg  sword,  eb^ru. 
Dagger,  t^ak. 
Long  dagger,  gcSzema. 
Sheath,  tftar. 

Handle,  irtS-  (aghaf-)  n-Utkoba. 
Spear,  agor. 

Iron  spear,   \^^' 

Spear  with  many  barbs,  k^karak. 

Small  barbs,  timsfnnaren. 

Barb  of  spear,  tamaya. 

Shield,  ^here. 

Bad  sort  of  shield,  ligheressfl. 

Bow,  taraja. 

Bowstring,  as^im. 

Arrow,  assfm. 

Quiver,  tat^ghot. 

Barrel  of  gun,  ^maxu 

Gun,  elbanid. 

Pan,  ^nabag. 

Covering  of  gun,  ^is-n-elbarfid. 

Cock,  astel-n-elbarud. 

Bayonet,  shabifle. 

Ramrod,  aseUkktik. 

Powder^  ^giL 

^iot,  tesawai. 

The  sound  of  firing,  tez^^i^aten. 

Pistol  {kabus),  tem^hedart.     {Arab.) 

Saddle,  elakif. 

Tershe  of  the  saddle,  tim<51da8h. 

Saddle-cloth,  ^is-n-dakif. 

Girth,  a£h^hif. 

The  buckle  of  girth,  tiwinist. 


Cordin  the  bmckU,  tafillwit. 
Stirrup,  in^rkeb.  • 

nShkdla),  izaxus, 

{Derket),  simdi. 

{El  haske),  te^LmdU 

Foot-cord,  t^fart. 

Nose-bag,  t^erik. 

Spur,  mimi ;  pi.  mhnf  tan. 

Camel-saddle,  ^tterik. 

Small  piece  of  leather  under  the  saddle^ 
ashebdtbot*  * 

Leather  tassels  ornamenting  the  camel-sad- 
dle, ag^imwen. 

Head-ornament  of  camel,  ^elak. 

A  broad  camel-saddle  for  tnounting,  takha- 

wit.     {Arab,) 
Camel-saddle  for  luggage,  anfkn. 
Nose-cord  of  ox  of  burden,  iSshan. 
Saddle  of  pack-ox,  idaior. 
Donkey-saddle,  istlk. 
Whip,  ab^irteg. 
Stick,  taborit. 
Shepher€Ps  hook,  aj^ar. 
Rope,  frrivi. 

Rope  from  dum-Uaves,  frriTi-n-ikof. 
Rope  for  securing  the  calves  during  the 

night,  asfddi. 
Leather  rope,  6ran ;  pi,  ^ronan. 
Small  leather  rope,  tyrant. 
Hoe,  it^dimut ;  pi.  itfdimon. 
Hoe  for  sowing,  akdn. 
Axe,  tiitale. 
Hammer,  afiiddis. 
Iron  hammer,  B8&W&. 
Bellows,  tishart. 
Anvil,  tahont. 
Any  sort  of  svpport  whereupon  to  beat  any 

thing,  abardsha. 

Tangs,  i  i«*>^edan- 
^  '  (  assessawen. 
Nail,  iatel ;  pi.  istelen. 
Peg,  oeg^ar. 
Iron  ring,  tazcSbat 
Chain,  tasifggenist. 
Guitar,  sehdrdenit. 
Horn,  tesfnsak. 
Drum,  attibbel. 
Drum-stick,  itkar. 
A  kind  offiate,  ^rarib. 
Boat,  tdraft;  pi  tdrefi. 
SmaU  boat,  takartoibet. 
r^    5  tinezammar. 
^'^'  \  asilte. 

Pole  for  the  boat,  Itgit;  pL  igetfia. 
Prow  of  boat,  akarankon. 
Covering  qfboat,  girrim  tdraft. 
Bench,  kariutndn. 
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Nety  t^tart ;  pL  t^taren. 
Zjarge  net,  t^tart  am^kkarit. 
Harpoon,  zif  {not  prop,  Temghi), 
Hcarpoon  fumuhed  with  a  barb,  hama. 
Harpoon  with  three  or /our  points,  hargita, 
Long  thin  iron  chain  Jbr  oatehing  fish,  te- 

g^rgerit. 
Trap/or  catching  the  gazelle,  tencUrbat. 
Mai  i  9f^^i  tausit. 

(  of  grass,  teselat. 
Matting  round  the  tent,  ted^wanet 

{  afakkos. 
Carpet,  <  ahwar. 
(  asoso. 
Other  carpet,  called  elgetffiM,  tageddnfist. 
Bed,  asifter. 

Bargd,  or  coarse  woolen  blanket,  lEberuk. 
Piliow,  lidafor ;  pi.  idefran. 
Sort  o/diwan  oj' reeds,  tawidarit. 
Portable  bedstead,  tesh^it. 
Poles  forming  the  teshigit,  isegfige. 
Sw)ports  of  tesigit,  tigittewen. 
Mortar,  tender. 
Pounder,  ashakal. 
Cooking-plaee,  4aid. 
Stones  for  cooking,  ihankarayen. 
Coal-pan,  fema. 
Coohng-pot,  teldkkenit. 
Water-pot  for  making  the  ablution  before 

Drayer,  ebcn  wft-n-€l  walla. 
Water-bottk  {pfgowd),  ikasis. 

Skin  for  victnals,  anwar. 

Jbr  sour  milk,  tanwart. 

for  butter,  tarassaltimet. 

Small  skin,  tamshit. 

Purse,  bag,  dbelbot. 

Bag  with  a  separate  bottom,  tesh^bak^. 

Dish,  akiis. 

(takOst. 

Drinking  vessel,  <  terazzut. 

'  itrajut.     {AweL) 
i  tfkeroast. 

Copper  cup,  <  ter6rt-n-darur. 
( teminnas. 

Wooden  vessel  covered  with  leather  fbr  con- 
taining butter,  tes^enit 

Bucket,  age,  ^ja. 

Large  dish,  watering  trough,  az£wa;  pi. 
izawaten. 

Funnel,  asfggefi. 

Spoon,  tasdkalt. 

Drinking  spoon,  asflko. 

Large  stirring  spoon,  as^rwi. 

Forked  stick  for  stirring  the  sow  milk,  efa- 
rinfar. 

Pole  for  suspending  the  skins  of  milk,  tasls- 
kart. 

Plaited  dish  of  straw  {tebek),  tisit. 

Basket,  far^nfo. 


Sunige,  large  basket,  tasdwanit. 
Large  vessel  for  honey,  faranfaro. 
Wax  candle,  tabdrit-n-ttfetelt. 
Leather  tent,  ^he';*  pi.  ch^nnan. 
New  leather  tent,  4\ii  naina. 
Leather  tent,  worn,  ^h^  kit. 
Middle  pole,  temankait ;  pL  tem^bikayen. 
The  tuuUler  poles  on  the  two  sides,  tigitte- 
wen. 
Rope  passing  over  the  poles,  dharok. 
Double  cord,  t^ronin-n-ahak. 

F<»'kedpole,  l^^gentm. 

Interior  of  tent,  biigu. 

Exterior  of  tent,  kekke. 

Aw^ba,  tesh^at. 

A  particular  space  of  the  tent  called  gherd- 

ra,  t^barit. 
Tent  of  cotton,  4h4  mellen. 
Tent-pole,  ^t ;  pL  £getan. 
Village  of  tents,  encampment  (rebila),  ^a- 

zagh ;  pi,  im^aghen. 
Place  of  former  encampment,  tdnshagh. 

Hurdle  \  ^f<^^^  «^e»n. 

^    "^  \  of  sheep,  fifarak-n-um. 

Place  of  pasturage,  dmadol. 

House,  tarasbam ;  pi.  tdrisbm§n. 

Court-yard,  ammas-n-^^. 

Upper  room,  tikrdrieiL 

^niT^»s>  5  ft>talen-ii-8or6. 

i>tmrcase,  ^  isf^i^an-n-soro. 

Terrace,  af^le-n-tdrasbamt. 

Ceiling,  iwwrsiklitL, 

Store-room,  tesbka.t 

Water-closiBt,  iddr-n-aba. 

Wall  of  court-yard,  anille. 

Door,  tifalwat ;  pi.  eb^nnan. 

Window,  inabagen  tarasbamt. 

Hut,  6h6 ;  pi.  eb^nnan. 

Hamlet  (lidabay),  t^abay. 

Town,  ^gberim ;  pi.  fgbirm&n. 

Town  wall,  dgbaaor. 

Street  (tfjerit ;  pi.  tijerttten),  tesbanot. 

Market,  ^wait. 

Shop  (tenda),  bngo ;  pi.  bagdten. 

Mosque,  tamizgfda. 

Nave  of  mosque,  isstS;  pL  ^afen. 

Tower  of  mosque,  soro-n-tamizgfda. 

Place  of  meeting,  r^me-n-mdden. 

Tomb,  isikke  (azikke,  Kabait). 

Place,  dibal  (?). 

Begion,  eljib^et. 

^__;-    5  terdmmert. 

^'^"^  \  tidfnnekt;  nl  tidfnnek. 

Cowry,  tamgellf t ;  pt  tfmgel. 


*  This  word  is  mentioned  by  EHm  Ha6kil  in 
the  tenth  centory,  m  meaning  a  Berber  encamp- 
ment    Joum.  Asiat,  1843,  toI.  L,  p.  40. 

t  A  station  on  the  road  to  AAflaienoet  was  called 
by  thU  name.    El  Bekri,  p.  157. 


Compere  Capt  Lyon's  I'rayek,  p.  81fi.~U.Bk 
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Caravan  Cak$bir ;  pi,  *akwablr),  t^rrekeft 

(r^eba) ;  />/.  ik^r&D. 
Provisions^  ^d.     (^Arab,) 
Luggage^  ilala. 
Merchandise,  ashed  (?). 
Pockety  ghadile. 
Calico  Tshigge),  masr. 
Figured  cotton^  talaziggi  {fonMdfrom  the 

word  shigge). 
Silk,  el  khaiir.     {Arab,) 
Atlas,  birriWrri. 

Sword-cord  (el  hamfle),  el  mejdilL  {Arab.) 
Bed  cloth,  elbush. 
Cotton,  takerdkerit. 
Bullock's  leather,  ered. 
Spices,  adiiwa  z^en. 
ElghdUe,  tiltek. 
Beads,  timarrowini. 
Bed  beads,  sarer. 
Amber,  timistilkaten. 
Iron,  tazdli. 
Sound  of  iron,  tems^akat. 


Siher,  ^[zeref. 

Gold,  liragh. 

Copper,  danlgh. 

Lead,  tez^waten. 

Solder  (tezemimet),  ahellun. 

Iron-thread,  itali 

Ivorg,  tusk  of  elephant,  teshilat-n-^hu 

Ostrich  feather Sy  tesl^gadcn-n-^Dehe. 

Gum,  tainiist. 

Wax,  ^ese. 

Price,  em. 

Yard,  agfl  (aghel?  armf). 

Fathom,  tfhid.  A  measure  of  four  fath- 
oms, akos  lit- hid. 

A  mouthful,  t^hak. 

A  quantity  that  mag  be  taken  bg  two  ^fin- 
gers, takedfmmit. 

A  handful,  tagebifzzit. 

What  mag  be  grasped  bg  an  out^fread 
hand,  t^bart. 

What  mag  be  grasped  bg  both  hands,  fbeu- 
ten. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON  IN  TEMA'SHIGHT. 

(Luke  XV.,  11.) 

Tiinfost:  Aliad   enne  m^khshat'  n    ^Sri. 
Tale :   The  youth  who  (wu)  waetef'nl  of  substanoe. 

11.  Kalay  illen  awadem    {yen    ilaroris,    ile  essin  iUadexL    12.  Inne  aw  entukke 
Once     was      a  man    one  having  children,  having  two  youths.  Said  the  younger 

n  deisen  y  obannis :  Ikfahi  adegger-eui       dare  eheri  taa  n  nek.         Yenker  tesan, 
of  them  to  his  father :  Give  me  my  portion  (?)  of  the  Bobstanoe  whiek  (U)  thine.    Arose  their  aire, 
vezon        geresan       eherinnis.      13.  Har  darretadi  a  eshilan  madrdini,  yenker 
weighed  oat  between  them  his  substance.  Until  afterwards  in     days  a  few,         arose 

iliad  ennin,      yessinte       eherinnis  ik^tenes  isokal  yikka       ikal  lyen  ogifgen; 
son     younger  (?)  gatliered  (f)  Iiis  substance   all  of  it,  returned  passed  (to)  land    one     distant; 
yekim  dars ;  ekhshet  eherinnis     ger  tfdeden.    14.  Darret  lUehashat-n-eherinnia, 
dwelt    in  it ;     wasted  'his  substance  among  women.  After  the  wasting*  of  his  substanoe, 

azuet  tetuk   egel    gnalle  dar  ^al  idagh :      ebhas  harret.      15.  Enker  yikka 
a  heavy  thing  bread  (?)  dearth    in    land     that:  failed  ?  to  him  a  thing.        He  arose  passed  (to) 
halis  iyen,  istifure  imannis  ghoris  dar  ligherim  fdagh :  hak       irdSm^    shekftr&h 
man     one,      hired     himself     to  him    in      district      that:  he  took?  sent?  him  (to)      field 

16.   Hun  itiUs  oles  war  iksha,  asal  alan-n- 
But  agdn?        he  ate    not,     save    leaves  of 

17.   Enta    isfggfire    dar  imannis,  inne  ye 
He    contemplated  in      his  soul,      said    to 
Idan  agoteni;  eretus^  daghsen     ila      wa 
of  them    having  what 
{or  igafi^  khor  ez 
he  eats :  but      I  now  ^      kills  me  famine;  fails  (?)  to  me  a  thing, 

z^en).       18.    Amaridagh,   tdt&ra^A  denkar(agh)  geUgh  gher   obanin(i),  ahas 
Instantly       I  will  seek  (that  I)  arise,      I  go     toward  my  fkther,  I  may 
innegh:     Obani,    nek  ege^A     irk  harret  gerit   Mesfnak  gerit    ke.       19.  Nek 
tohimsay:  Myfkther,    I    have  done  evil   thing  between?  our  God,  between  thee.  I 

war  issimmem^ala^A  damusa^A  iQiad  innek.     Amar^aghl    ^[gfthe  ghaa  dar 
not  am  wOTtby  I  be  called     son     of  thee.  Now  I  mi^e  me  only      in 

18.  Tidsden,  women,  may  seem  to  mean  Q^'Tlli  **  loves,"  as  deden,  verse  80. 
14.  TigeUt,  is  a  loaf:  qu,  MtL  bread?    Ibha^  defloU;  elsewhere,  fiUlit 

17.  Amarddar,  or  amor  adagk  of  vv.  18, 19, 81,  seems  to  be=:<mif  enni  of  Eah,  **  that  time,**  or 
"this  time." 

19.  DamOsagh = ad-amOs-ogh,    The  root  amus  seems  to  repxeeent  ism  (name),  of  Arabic,  which 
is  also  used  as  snbstantivei 


enis,       edanas     immSnas  enia. 
of  him,  he  fed  fot  him      his  oamf>iff, 
ehishkan  wnidagh  taten  immSnas. 

bushes         which         eat        camels, 
imannis:      Nek,      obani  ille 

his  soul :   As  for  me,  my  father  (Is)  having  servants  many;         each 
ikshe :  hun  nek  amaridagh  enikahe  las ;        beh&he  harret 
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ikeWnnak.    20.  Hun  inker,    dse  as    obanis.      Obanis  yenhet  har  agfide  yugfg ; 
thj  Bervants.  But  he  arose,  came  to(f)  bis  father.  Hia  &ther  saw  him  imtil    very      iar ; 

egas    tehaninet  ghas;       ydshel  sirs  ghas;       yudar   M    erinnis,       *ahas 
made  for  him  mercy    only ;    hastened  iip<»i  him  only ;       fell     upon  his  neck,   that  to  him 
i-timtdlut.      21.  Hun       innas  roris :  Obani,  hun  nek    ege^A    irk-n-harret 

fttf^may  kiss  r  Bat   said  to  him  his  child  :    My  father,  hut      I     have  done    evil  of  thing 

gent  Mesfnak  ed  ke  dar  tulis.  Hun  amar^Ulagh  nek  war- issimmihftla^A 
between    oar  God   and  thee    ta  repetition.       Bat  now  I       not        am  worthy 

damusa^A  ^ad  innak:  atafahi,  udef  ijel  ikeUnnak.  22.  Inne  tis  y 
I  he  called      son     of  thee :     ta'ko  me,  Gike  one  of?)   thy  servants.  Said  his-sire    to 

ikeiannis:     ilhauyet  tekatkat  tehosken,      selsem-as-tet ;  tauyem        tathod 

his  servanU :  Uo !  bring-ye  a  robe  beaatifol,  ye  have  dad  to  him  U;  Ye  have  brought  a  ring 
tehosken,        tegem-as-tet        de^A    asnkkot     enis;  tejlmas  bilshegan 

beautiful,    ye-have-made-to-him-i{     on        finger  of  him;     ye-have-made-to-him        shoes 
ihdskatnen    deffk    ftCfrannis.  28.         £t    wuavamas        tfh€del    eddgrfn 

beautiful         on       feet  of  him.  Ye  have  brought  for  him       calf  fat 

tighliT4s&mi3,         tek^nf&mlEs      adenekshit       n^Uewa^.     24.  Mftshan    rdri 
(that)  ye  butcher  for  him,  ye  roast  for  him,  (that)  we  eat  it  (and)  be  merry.  Because  my  child 

yemmut,      tuUs    ahone:        dbat,  nolis    teh&nait.  Entenet     fllewen 

was  dead,      again  (is>  alive?  he  was  lost,   we  have  repeated  a  finding.  They         r^oiced 

imanassen.    25.    Ewa  amak^r  ennis        ihe  shek&rash-n-issen  ek^nneten, 

their  BouL  He  who  (was)  the  elder  (son)  of  him  fields       of  them  to  work  them 

h»  miMla  th«mt 

bar    iggel   tennis,      bar     ennSbas    ^4  n    tis,         Isle  amfsli        n  tesfnsan 

until  he  went  (to)  his  tent,  untU  he  approached   tent  of  hls^ire,  he  heard  a  hearing   of  cymbals? 

d     aranfb    de  t^bast.       26.   Egh&re  fyen  dar  ikSIan,     isisten-t,       innas: 

and  timbrels?  and  dancing?  He  called  one  of  the  servants,    asked-him  said  to  him: 

Wadagh  mamus  ?     27.    Innas         ^kSli :         Amadarainek      adosent/        tik ; 

This  what-is-it  ?  Said  to  him  the  servant :  Thy  younger  (brother)   arrives  (to)  thy  sire ; 

tik  e^Aerisas  lUiSdel    iddfirfn,     fel     amoye     n       amokes    enis, 

thy  sire  Iias-butehered-for  him       calf  fat         npon  cause  (?)    of       meeting    of  him, 

en  tadro  enis    sel-rafiet.   28.  Iggisb  atkar  [atkabb]    amakir  enis,         yunge 
of  receiving  (?)  of  him  in  safety.  Entered  anger  elder  (brother)  of  him,  he  refused(?) 

adfggesb      4h4    n      tis.         I^mat  obtfnnis      tennis,  erarit. 

he  should  enter  tent    of  his  sire.     Came-out    his  £itber  (from)  his  tent,    entreated  (?)  him. 

29.    Isdkalas    m^^A^red,     inne  ye   obannis:    Enbe,   le^A    aiitian   agoteni  nek 
He  returned  to  him  harangue,  he  said  to  his  father :        See,    I  am  (?)    years         many        I 

thoMt 

khsAimaghtk :  kila  war  ikAsbe  agh  ulbi  n  nek :  bun  kay  kal^  war  tikfabi  sbel 
have  served  thee :  onoe-not  I  have  wasted  heart  of  thee :  but  thou  once  not  givest  me  day 
iyen  ta^Aat  fyet,      sagarrassa^A,  bana^A-teslawit^  nek  d  imidilwenL 

0D«   she-goat  one   I  caused  to  butdier,  (that)  thou  to  as  cause  to  r^doe,    me  and  my  fHends. 
80.  Hun  lUiad  innek  wada^A,  awayikbsbet    ^^ri-n-nek    ik^tCnes   gcr  deden, 
But      son     of  thee       this,  wbio  wasted'  sutMtance  of  thee    all  of  it  among  loves  (?)« 

t^ar       fkal,  teorAarassas  ibSdel  edd^rin.      81.     Innas       tis : 

the  afktmoon  he  came,  thou  hast  butchered  for  him     calf  fat  Said  to  him  his  sire : 

Ke  tektoe    deri    8ede8-en(i)  barkiik ;     eheri  ni    ik^tSnes        eberf-n-nek.    82. 
Thoa  dwellest  with  me  at  side  of  me   always ;    my  subetanoe  all  of  it  Os)  thy  substance. 
MAsban  esslmmem^b^         abas-nigge        tarba-n-nis  asemusfnten   fel   tamusne 
Because       it  Is  worthy     (that)  to  him  we  make    Joy  of  him     because  from?  upon  the-name 
innit      enta    amadaray- innek      wa  indiirren     yamut     talis    £dar;     abaf, 
of-this4hat     he      thy-younger  (brotlier)      the  little  (one)   was  dead    again    lives ;    was  lost, 

nenbet. 
we  have  foand  falm. 

*  20.  Or,  ahaz  iffmuQue,  be  approached  for  the  kin.    TfmulhU  is  a  substantive  elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX  XIV. 

EL  BAKA'Y'S  LETTER  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 
TRANSLATED  BT  DR.  NICHOLfiOlT. 

In  a  preface  in  rhymed  prose,  Ah'med  el  Bakij,  having  enumerated  ten  genera- 
tions of  his  ancestors,  addresses  his  letter  to  all  into  whose  hands  it  should  fall,  of 
his  brethren  and  friends  among  the  Arabs,  the  Tawdrek,  the  FnlUn,  and  the  Sn- 
din,  in  the  land  of  £1  Isldm,  and  especially  in  the  land  of  Ala  Fddiye,  the  noblest 
of  the  sons  of  'Abdallah  and  'Othm^n  the  Imto,  among  whom  the  Im^m  *A1J  ben 
Mohammed  Bello  is  distinguished ;  next,  to  those  in  the  land  of  the  faithful  and 
humane,  his  brethren  of  the  people  of  Bdmu,  and  especially  their  excellent  Sheikh 
'Om^ ;  and,  lastly,  to  all  Moslims  iir  the  land.  He  then  enters  on  his  subject  of 
recommending  to  them  the  Christian  traveler  in  the  fol]owi^g  terms : 

**Our  and  your  guest,  'Abd  el  Ken'm  Barth,  the  English  Christian,  has  visited 
ns  from  your  part,  and  we  honored  him  suitably,  and  were  not  wanting* to  him  in 
any  thing,  and  befriended  him  openly  and  privately,  and  defended  him  from  no- 
madic wanderers  and  settlers,  until  we  restored  him  to  you  in  safety,  just  as  he 
came  from  you  in  respect.  Now  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  our  present  reception 
of  him,  nor  with  your  treatment  of  him  in  time  past ;  for  the  guest  of  the  munifi- 
cent is  munificendy  treated,  and  injury  to  the  good  is  forbiddea;  and  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  good  and  pure  to  be  helpful,  just  as  malice  is  the  disposition  of  the 
wicked ;  and  kind  acts  and  intentions  are  acceptable  both  to  men  and  to  God. 
But  you  require  to  be  urgently  admonished  to  treat  our  and  your  guest  with  honor, 
beneficence,  and  equity.  And  do  not  be  deluded  by  those  who  say,  '  Behold,  he  is 
a  Christian  I  let  no  kindness  be  shown  to  him  I  let  it  be  cotmted  acceptable  to  God 
'  to  hurt  him  V  For  such  sentiments  are  contrary  to  the  Kor^n  and  the  Sunna,  and 
are  repudiated  by  men  of  intelligence.  It  b  written,  *  God  does  not  forbid  your 
showing  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who  do  not  wage  war  with  you  on  account  of 
your  religion,  nor  expel  you  from  your  abodes,  for  God  loves  the  equitable.**  And 
God  says  (in  reply  to  those  who  say  *■  we  are  not  bound  to  deal  equitably  with  the 
heathen'),  *  Nay,  with  whoever  is  faithful  to  his  pledges,  and  fears  God,  for  God 
loves  those  that  fear  him.*i  And  we  have  heard  from  the  saints  about  the  diqx>- 
sitions  of  the  prophets,  and  their  inculcation  of  beneficence  to  all  men.  The  Prophet 
used  to  say,  *  Whenever  l^norable  persons  come  to  you,  receive  them  with  honor;' 
and  he  used  to  show  respect  to  all  that  came  to  him,  whether  they  were  Moslims, 
or  Kit^is,^  or  infidels.  And  he  gave  injunctions  concerning  those  among  them 
who  were  on  terms  of  compact,  and  those  who  were  on  terms  of  tribute ; '  so  that  he 
said,  *  Whoever  kills  a  companion^  shall  not  smell  the  odor  of  Paradise;  and  its 
odor  can  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of  600  years'  journey.*  And  his  forefather, 
Alnraham,  was  kind  to  every  body,  so  that  God  mentions  him  in  his  book  with  ref- 
erence to  his  generous  conduct  to  guests,  and  extols  his  mildness  in  his  altefcation 
with  the  angels  sent  on  account  of  the  unbelievers ;  for  he  says,  *  He  disputed  with 
us  about  the  people'of  Lot ;  lo  I  Abraham  is  humane. '|f  And  an  embassy  from  the 
Christians  of  Najrto  came  to  the  prophet,  and  he  received  them  with  honor,  and 
did  them  justice,  as  it  was  his  disposition  and  his  custom  to  do ;  then  he  made  a 
treaty  with  them  on  terms  of  tribute,  and  did  not  molest  them  or  their  religion  after 
he  had  invited  them  to  accept  El  IsMm,  and  they  had  received  his  missives ;  and 
he  kept  faith  with  them.  This,  too,  was  the  way  he  treated  the  Jews  of  Medina, 
before  he  went  to  war  with  them.  Thus  God  says,  *  Thou  wilt  not  cease  to  dis- 
cover deceivers  among  them,  with  few  exceptions ;  but  forgive  them,  and  pardon 
them,  for  God  loves  the  beneficent.  *T  And  they  used  to  salute  him  by  saying, 
^Assildm  'alaikaP**  with  Kesra  of  the  Sfn;  but  he  used  to  make  no  other  answer 
but  *  And  on  you  !*  At  last  'Afsha  observed  it,  and  reproached  them,  and  eursed 
them;  but  he  reproved  her.     So  she  said,  *Did  you  not  hear  what  they  said?* 

*  Sur.,  Ix.,  9.  t  Snr.,  liL,  60.  tie.  People  of  the  Book,  Jews  or  CbristlAnB. 

i    JL\a^'  H  Sur.,  xi.,  T7.  %  Sur.,  y.,  !«. 

**  The  lutme  of  some  bitter  tree.    This  stoiy  Ib  told  In  Miahkiit  el  MaB&bih,  voL  IL,  p.  894;  b«k 
OMdm  {destruction)  ia  the  word  there  used. 
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And  he  replied,  'Bnt  did  not  yon  hear  how  I  retnmed  their  salutation?  Now 
what  I  wished  them  will  be  granted,  but  what  they  wished  me  will  not  be  granted.' 
And  it  was  only  as  respects  the  enemies  of  God — persons  fighting  against  Grod  and 
his  prophet,  and  waging  war  with  the  adherents  of  £1  IsUm  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion — that  the  propheH  forbids  what  he  forbade  as  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  injunction  with  regard  to  such  is  what  God  says :  '  O  Prophet,  persecute  the 
unbelievers  and  hypocrites,  and  be  severe  with  them!**  Thus  every  believer  has  a 
special  statute.  There  came  to  me  one  day  a  man  of  the  Fulldn,  of  the  Fullin  of 
tne  West,  who  pretended  to  be  Teamed,  but  who  had  no  learning,  who  said  to  me, 
^  Does  not  Ciod  say,  **  Tou  will  not  find  any  people  who  believe  in  God  and  the  last 
day,  loving  those  who  resist  God  and  his  prophet,' 'f  (and  the  rest  of  that  verse),  and 
yet  you  love  this  Christian  unbeliever?'  I  replied,  *  Do  not  you,  too,  obey  this  other 
word  of  Gk)d  ?  "  God  does  not  forbid  you  to  show  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who 
have  not  borne  arms  against  you  on  account  of  religion,  and  have  not  expelled  yon 
fh>m  your  dwellings,  for  God  loves  those  that  deal  justly ;  God  only  forbids  your 
being  friends  with  those  who  bore  arms  against  you  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and 
who  expelled  yon  from  your  abode,  or  who  aided  in  expelling  you."  '|  Then  he 
held  his  tongue.  So  I  said  to  him,  *  Speak !  Do  you  think  that  one  of  these  verses 
abrogates  the  other  ?  If  so,  you  lie,  and  are  made  a  liar.  Or  do  you  think  that 
one  is  contradictory  to  the  other,  and  that  the  contradiction  is  in  the  mind  of  God  ? 
If  so,  you  are  a  fool,  and  are  made  a  fool  of,  and  lead  astray  and  are  led  astray. 
Or  do  you  believe  part  of  the  book  and  disbelieve  a  part?  If  so,  you  are  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  is  said,  **  Do  ye  believe  one  part  of  the  book  and  disbelieve  the  other  ?"§ 
If  so,  you  are  an  unbeliever  crying  out  against  unbelief.'  Then  he  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain to  him.  So  I  said,  *  Let  it  suffice  you  as  to  this  mystery  and  difficulty,  that 
your  head  is  sprinkled  with  gray,  but  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  book  of  your  Lord 
which  has  been  revealed  to  you,  and  about  the  Sunna  of  your  Prophet ;  for  the  ordi- 
nance about  the  hostile  unbeliever||  and  the  believer  who  is  not  hostile,  is  well  known 
in  the  book  and  in  the  Sunna.  As  for  the  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile,  there  is  no 
prohibition  to  treat  him  kindly,  whereas  to  deal  justly  with  him  is  a  positive  duty.  As 
for  the  hostile  one,  nothing  is  said  about  his  being  treated  with  kindness,  therefore 
kindness  to  him  is  not  expressly  enjoined ;  but  (>od  has  only  prohibited  friendship 
with  him  in  preference  to  Moslims,  or  helping  him  against  Moslims.  But  kindness 
and  equity  toward  an  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile  is  manifestly  lawful;  whereas 
friendship  with  a  hostile  unbeliever  is  expressly  unlawful,  and  kindness  and  equity 
toward  him  are  among  doubtful  duties ;  and  the  unbelievers  who  are  hostile,  or  hin- 
derers,  or  contumacious  belong  to  one  class,  and  are  subject  to  one  ordinance,  and 
with  such,  affection — whatever  belongs  to  intimate  friendship — is  forbidden.  This 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  unbelievers.  As  for  KittCbis,  they  are  under  special  laws, 
whether  they  be  hostile,  or  under  covenant  of  peace,  or  under  tribute.  We  may 
marry  the  Kitabis  of  an^  description.  Now,  if  any  one  assetts  that  it  is  not  lawfril 
to  show  kindness  to  a  nitibi,  let  him  tell  me  what  he  would  do  with  a  Kiti^bi  wife, 
seeing  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  treat  our  wives  with  kindness  and  beneficence, 
and  the  Prophet  has  enjoined  it.  Therefore,  if  this  were  true  with  regard  to  the 
Eit^i  wife  of  a  Moslim,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  difference  but  that  of  sex  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  and  brothers ;  so  that  whatever  kindness  and  beneficence 
are  due  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  connections  by  marriage,  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  those  connections  themselves.  And  the  Emfr  of  Mtfsina  the  Full^ni  spoke, 
to  me  both  ignorantly  and  inhumanely  about  this  Englishman,  and  insisted  on  ab- 
surd and  frivolous  postulates.  And  he — nay,  his  doctors,  without  learning,  piety, 
or  religion — adduced  as  evidence  certain  verses  from  the  book  of  God  which  were 
revealed  about  hypocrites,  about  'Abdallah  ben  Obbai  El)n  SaliH^^  and  his  compeers, 
and  they  disgraced  themselves  by  the  display  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Knr^n  and 
Sunna.  Nay,  they  could  not  adduce  a  single  word  out  of  the  Sunna,  nor  a  sentence 
from  the  Canon  Law,**  which  is  their  learning,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  of 
it  t  Since  they  did  not  find  either  in  the  Sunna  or  Canon  Law  any  thing  that 
agrees  with  their  aims,  but  only  what  is  merely  contrary  to  them,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  Kur^n,  and  they  perverted  it  violently,  iniquitously,  ignorantly,  carelessly, 


•  Sar.,  Ix-,  T4  t  Sur.,  MiL,  28.  t  Sur^  Ix.,  8.  «  Sur.,  a,  TO. 

I   (.J^l^t^*  ^  ''^^  ^  '^  ^'^^  personage  in  the  Kmin.  **  ^jgf\' 
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derisiyely)  and  sportirely.  Bat  woe  onto  them  for  what  their  hands  have  written !  and 
woe  onto  them  for  the  reward  they  will  reap !  Among  what  I  said  to  them  was  this  : 
If  what  you  aim  at  were  a  part  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  either  theoredcaUr 
or  practically,  I  woold  have  outrun  you  in  receiving  it,  and  Khalfl  ben  'AbdaUab 
and  'Othm^  ben  Mohammed  Bello,  the  two  descendaats  of  Fodiye,  would  hare 
outrun  you ;  nay,  the  great  Sultan,  our  lord  Abd  e*  Bahmto,  the  son  of  your  lord^ 
Hishtoi,  and  the  KhakiCn  of  the  two  lands  and  seas,  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejid,  the 
son  of  the  Sultan  Mahmiid,  the  son  of  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Hamfd,  would  hare  an- 
ticipated YOU.  As  for  your  postulate,*  that  you  have  inherited  the  duty  of  dcnng 
battle  with  the  infidels  and  of  hating  them  from  the  time  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, we  are  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  you,  for  vou  have  no  ancestry  in  it, 
since  you  have  only  adopted  your  present  opinions  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  man 
only  inherits  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  Whose  guest  is  this  Christian  ?  And 
again,  in  whose  alliance  and  safe-conduct  is  this  Christian?  He  is  the  guest  and 
prot^g^  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Faithful,  'Abd  el  Mejid,  and  of  the  Imim  of  the  Mo«- 
linos,  our  lord  'Abd  e'  Bahmto.  Lo !  he  inherited  the  duty  of  warring  with  the  in- 
fidels  from  his  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  and  he  possesses  his  religion  from  the  ear- 
liest of  the  fathers,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets.  But  as  for  the  people  of  Niikku- 
ma,t  they  have  neither  religion,  nor  learning,  nor  understanding,  nor  humanity. 
What  then  gives  them  any  superiority  or  pre-eminence  over  those  eminent  persons, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  tail  of  mankind,  living  in  the  tail  of  the  world,  and  that,  up 
to  this  date,  the  invitation  of  the  Sunna  and  of  indiq>ensaUe  duties|  has  not  reached 
them  ?  But  there  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  what  they  say  in  their  perversity,  nor  on 
what  is  said  to  them  in  disputation.  The  main  thing  is  that  you  should  know,  O 
you  body  of  believers,  that  Grod  has  sent  us  prophets  with  His  book  and  His  ordi- 
nances, and  has  elucidated  them  and  made  them  plain,  and  that  whoever  wishes  to 
add  to  them  in  what  He  has  enjoined  is  accursed  and  cast  out,  and  whoever  dimin- 
ishes  aught  therefrom  is  condenmed  and  punished.  Therefore  treat  the  Moslim 
according  to  the  treatment  ordered  for  him  in  the  book  of  Ciod  and  in  the  Sumia 
of  the  Prophet,  whether  the  Moslim  be  an  upright  or  a  9arele6s  one ;  treat  the  Ki- 
tiibis  as  they  are  to  be  treated,  whether  they  be  hostile,  or  under  compact,  or  under 
tribute ;  and  treat  the  Infidel  generally  as  he  is  to  be  treated,  whether  he  be  hostile 
or  not  hostile :  *Por  all  are  His  servants :  His  will  is. irresistible  by  them ;  His  or- 
dinance sticks  close  to  them ;  His  knowledge  comprehends  them.*§  Whoever  treats 
these  different  classes  with  any  other  treatment  than  what  He  has  appointed  env  in 
his  judgment  and  is  wicked.  And  this  Christian  is  to-day  the  guest  of  the  Moa- 
lims,  under  their  protection,  their  covenant,  and  safe-conduct.  No  Moslim  can 
lawfully  hurt  him.  On  the  contrary,  to  injure  him  is  a  burning  shame.  Nay,  he 
has  the  rights  of  a  guest,  for  the  guest  of  the  munificent  is  munificently  treated ; 
and  every  believer  is  munificent,  and  every  hypocrite  is  sordid.  And  does  that  mn- 
nificence  which  is  not  imprinted  in  the  disposition  make  a  believer?  The  recom- 
pense of  kindness  is  by  kindness,  in  imitation  of  the  character  of  the  merciful  Lord. 
Uod  says,  *■  Is  there  any  recompense  of  kindness  except  kindness  ?MI  And  behold  I 
this  man's  nation,  the  English,  have  done  us  services  which  are  neither  doubted  or 
denied :  which  are  their  friendship  to  our  brethren  the  Moslims,  and  their  sincerity 
to  them,  and  their  cordiality  with  them,  and  their  helpfulness  to  our  two  Sultans, 
'Abd  e'  Rahmiin  and  'Abd  el  Mejfd.  This  is  publicly  known  and  acknowledged 
about  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  our  right  and  duty  to  show  gratitude  for  their 
kindness,  and  to  strengthen  whatever  covenant  and  confidence  there  is  between  us 
and  them.  And  I  apply  this  to  vou,  my  brethren.  Therefore  whoever  belongs  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  TawiU^k,  the  people  of  Karid^ne,  the  kingdom  of  Alkiittabu 
beiy  Kawa  ben  Inmia  ben  Ig  e'  Sheikh  ben  Karid^nne,  and  then  whoever  is  behind 
them  of  my  companions  and  friends,  Dinnik,  the  kingdom  of  mv  brother,  and  nephew, 
and  pupil,  Mtisa  ben  Bodhdl  ben  Eatim  ;Y  then  those  behind  them  of  our  partisans 
the  people  of  Air  the  K^-ger&  and  the  K^-owi ;  then  our  darlings,  Ala  Fddiye, 
their  learned  men,  the  intelligent  and  humane,  who  have  the  ordinances  and  the 
right  of  decision,  on  them  be  my  salutation  and  el  Islam  I  the  people  of  the  Im^im, 

*  That  is,  mtrtn  mintipte  on  which  70a  haae  yonr  wish  to  hurt  a  Chrigtian ;  or  it  means  pr«tefis& 
t  That  ill.  the  Foihe  or  Misina.    About  MAkkama,  or  NAkuma,  see  the  note,  ante,  p.  708. 

i  This  passage  rhymei  in  the  original,  and  seemi  to  be  quoted  fnm  some  ftmiliar  soniee,  bat  it  la 
not  in  the  Kuiin.  I  Snr.,  Iv.,  60.  1  See  abont  the  Dinnik,  p.  784. 
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the  high-mindedy  the  son  of  Bello,  the  Imim  ben  *Othm^  the  perfect.  For,  lo ! 
my  gaest  is  a  guest  of  theirs,  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  since  they  profess 
obecUence  to  God,*  and  know  that  he  protects  the  ordinances.  And  especially,  as 
their  lord,  the  Imim  Mohammed  Bello— Gk>d  favor  him ! — said  to  me,  and  wrote 
to  me  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  and  his  kingdom  were  at  my  disposal  so  long  as 
it  was  strung  on  his  string  ;t  therefore  I  have  authority,  and  I  admonish  yon  about 
my  and  your  guest,  indeed  about  whatever  Englishman  shall  come  idfter  him, 
whether  he  come  to  me,  or  pass  near  yon,  or  abide  among  you  for  a  time  and  then 
return.  And  what  I  demand  and  charge  you,  the  same  injunction  I  lay  upon  my 
brethren  (though  I  have  not  seen  them  with  my  eyes,  I  have  seen  them  by  my  faith, 
and  I  count  kindred  with  them  by  the  ties  of  religion),  the  people  of  Bdmu,  especially 
the  Sheikh  *0m^  ben  Mohammed,  the  Emfr.  the  Just  Then  let  not  that  which 
is  dreaded  hinder  you.{  Lo!  he  is  a  distinguished  man  among  the  Christians. § 
However  there  are  between  us  and  them  such  protectors  of  £1  Isllim  and  cham- 
pionsil  of  the  peoples  (the  Christians),  that  if  they  break  through  them  to  get  at  us, 
and  attack  us,  there  is  no  good  of  life,  and  no  sufBciency  in  a  host.  But  God  is 
our  reliance :  surely  He  outwits  every  decetver,  betrays  every  traitor,  and  makes 
every  unbeliever  a  liar ;  for  he  sa3rs  in  his  book,  to  us  and  to  His  Prophet,  '  Crod  is 
your  stay,  and  those  of  tke  believers  that  follow  you.'^  *  If  they  try  to  deceive  yotL 
then  God  is  your  support  It  is  He  that  has  strengthened  you  with  His  help,  ana 
with  the  faithful,  and  has  united  their  hearts.***  It  is  then  by  the  religion  of 
God  that  we  are  exalted  and  are  victorious.  Religion  is  weak  only  through  its 
professors,  ft  The  blessing  of  the  Book  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  His  Propl^t  be 
on  us  and  with  us.  80  let  not  fear  seize  any  Moslim  that  they  should  deceive  him 
and  cheat  him,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  rebellion  against  the  cause  of  Ciod 
among  them,  and  that  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet  is  violated  among  them.  And 
whatever  there  is  of  slaughter  and  battle  with  him,  let  him  suppress  it  for  its  day ; 
for  the  wefdLest  of  men  in  sense,  and  the  mightiest  of  them  in  ignorance,  is  he  who 
rushes  to  evil  when  its  season  has  not  come,  and  who  is  no  match  for  it  on  the  day 
when  it  arrives.  And  as  for  me,  brethren,  I  have  written  for  the  Englishman  spe- 
cially a  general  safe-conduct,  in  which  I  have  included  every  one  in  my  land,  and 
have  added  thereto  your  land,  in  reliance  on  your  religion  and  your  sure  con- 
viction, and  in  dependence  on  your  intelligence  and  humanity.  Do  you  then 
write  for  him  as  I  have  written,  on  the  condition  of  our  being  subject  to  our 
Imim,  our  Lord  'Abd  e*  Rahman,  and  our  Sultan,  'Abd  el  Mejid ;  and  be  not 
like  the  people  of  Niikknma,  for  they  are  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since  they  are  of- 
fensive to  me.  Lo  I  I  love  my  guest  the  Christian.  Be  careful  that  he  be  not  hin- 
dered in  any  thing ;  for  the  Prophet  used  to  love  the  Kuraish,  in  spite  of  their  un- 
belief in  him  and  their  hostility  to  him.  Crod  says,  *  There  has  come  to  you  a  Proph- 
et from  yourselves ;  grievous  to  him  is  your  wickedness ;  he  is  anxious  about  you.  *tX 
And  he  said  to  him,  ^  Thou  wilt  not  direct  whomsoever  thou  lovest.'§§  And  he  used 
to  love  his  uncles,  and  to  delight  in  their  conversion  to  El  Isldm,  especially  A^bii 
Taleb ;  except  that  he  knew  the  decrees  of  God  about  the  community,  and  was  li- 
able to  them  together  with  the  community.  The  most  ignorant  of  men  is  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  Book  of  his  Lord  and  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet,  so  that  he  li- 
censes for  himself  what  is  unlawful,  and  forbids  what  is  lawful,  and  draws  near  to 
Him  with  that  which  removes  him  to  a  distance  from  Him,  and  keeps  aloof  from 
that  which  brings  him  near  to  Him,  who  fancies  that  he  does  well  as  to  his  actions 
while  he  does  evil  as  to  what  is  enjoined.  God  is  not  worshiped  by  any  act  (or  rite) 
but  what  He  has  ordered,  and  is  not  approached  by  a  worshiper  that  he  should  re- 
mit any  thing  but  what  is  remitted.  Now  salutation  is  what  is  reiterated  to  you, 
and  honor  is  what  is  wished  to  you.    Farewell." 

t  I. «.,  be  not  deterred  by  fear. 
I  El  Bakdy  meuu  the  Emperor  of  Moroooo  and  the  Bultan.  Y  Sor.,  riii.,  C5. 

••  Sar.,vlIL,«4.  tt   ^Ift^  ^  ^jj\  ^i^J    ^  \^.  U  Sor.* ix..  1». 

M  Sur.,xxviil.,56. 
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CHIEF  TOWNS  AND  RESIDENCES  OP  THE  INDEPENDENT  80NGHAY  BETWEEN 
THE  NIGER  AND  MY  ROUTE  BY  YA'GHA  AND  UBTA'KO. 

Killman,  a  large  place,  the  name  of  which  has  already  become  known  in  Europe 
through  the  information  of  other  trarelers,  in  consequence  of  its  great  importance  «s 
a  well-inhabited  strong  town,  as  also  as  a  frequented  market.  The  chief  part  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kdiz^  with  the  chief  (koy)  Fonl,  the  son  of  AV- 
kosif  (A'rkosii  izze),  or,  as  the  Tawiirek  call  him,  ag  A'rkosit  It  may  now  be  laid 
down  in  the  map  with  tolerable  accuracy,  being  said  to  be  distant  from  Tongi  (see 
p.  499)  thirty  miles  to  the  west. 

T^ra,  the  town  mentioned  already  by  A'hmed  BiSb^  said  to  be  even  larger  than 
Kiilman,  and  the  very  largest  of  the  kfilr  of  the  free  Songhay,  equaling  the  dty  of 
Timbuktu  in  size,  four  days  from  Tongi  S.W.,  two  from  Ddre  E.N.E.  The  inlialK 
itants  wear  their  hair  in  long  tresses,  and  possess  a  goo4  many  horses ;  they  are 
totally  independent. 

Darghol,  residence  of  the  Songhay  princes,  the  descendants  of  the  A'skfi  or  Sik- 
ki^  the  chief  of  whom  at  the  present  day  b  Koy  KiUmia ;  the  inhabitants  reiy  war- 
like, armed  with  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  like  the  Tawarek.  But  the  energy  of 
these  Songhay  is  counterpoised  and  baffled  by  the  disunion  which  prevails  among 
themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  Darghol  waging  war  with  those  of  T^ra,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The  position  of  this  important  town,  I  am  sony  to 
say,  I  am  not  able  to  determine  even  approximately.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a 
European  traveler  should  explore  this  whole  region. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  towns  of  the  Songhay  are :  Eosa ;  Tikala,  ruled 
by  Hawa,  a  woman  (even  in  Timbuktu,  before  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  the 
Fif Ibe,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  exercised  the  chief  influence) ;  Dordgun ;  Kinse- 
ka-koira,  Bdkar-koira  (both  called  after  their  chiefs) ;  Kiirchi,  with  the  chief  Hem- 
ma;  T^;  Grdroshi;  Karta;  Kikaru,  or  Btoibelokoire  (called  from  the  chief, 
Biimbelo ;  a  powerful  community,  dominating  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages) ; 
Bangiim;  Ker^gu;  Fdmbiten,  with  the  chief  Hamma  Fdmbit;  K^nfulf;  Hamma- 
koire ;  Syrbi ;  Larba  (the  town  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  said 
to  be  as  large  as  Say,  with  which  and  Timkala  it  was  intimately  allied  at  the  time 
of  the  rising  of  the  Reformer  'Othm£n,  and  offered  the  most  determined  resistance) ; 
S£fada,  Bargiil;  Kasinni;  Alikonchi;  GrarulMUida;  Kongozekoire ;  Woxeb^udgo; 
S^tumen;  Wdsoto;  Baddnkfji;  Barrobdnghala;  Kalobdnda. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 


D«l«. 

Hour  of  th. 
D«y. 

Desr.  in 

•eatoof 

Fsh. 

B«mwks. 

Data. 

Hoar  of  the 
Daj. 

D«e.  in 

•eale  of 

Fah. 

Remarks. 

1852. 

1852. 

Nov. 

Dec 

25 

sunrise. 

41 

Outside  Kukawa  at 

24 

sunrise. 

55 

the  viUage  Kali- 

25 

sunrise. 

43 

1.30  P.M. 

91 

luwa. 

1.30  P.M. 

78 

27 

sunrise. 

50 

26 

sunset 

72 

sunset. 

74 

27-31 

No  obsv'n. 

Sky  all   this  time 
doudy. 

28 

sunrise. 

52 

1.15  P.M. 

91 

1853. 

sunset. 

81 

Jan. 

29 

sunrise. 

64 

1 

sunset 

78 

1.30 

93 

2 

sunrise. 

55 

sunset 

81 

3-10 

No  obsv'n. 

80 

sunrise. 

58-5 

11 

1.30  P.M. 

85 

Fine  morning. 

Dec. 

12 

sunrise. 

56 

Fine  morning. 

1 

sunrise. 

67-5 

1.30  P.M. 

87-5 

2.0   P.M. 

87 

13 

sunrise. 

54 

Strong  wind. 

sunset 

77 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

2 

sunrise. 

59 

14 

sunrise. 

54 

sunset 

75 

1.30  P.M. 

76  . 

8 

sunrise. 

52 

^ 

15 

sunrise. 

51 

2.0    P.M. 

88 

Heavy  E.  gale. 

1.80  P.M. 

76 

4 

sunrise. 

51 

16 

sunrise. 

55 

1.0   P.M. 

88 

17 

sunrise. 

57 

sunset 

77 

1.30  P.M. 

77 

6 

sunrise. 

47 

18 

sunrise. 

55 

1.30  P.M. 

94 

1.80  P.M. 

77 

sunset 

82-3 

19 

sunrise. 

57 

6 

No  obsv'n. 

2.0    P.M. 

80 

7 

1.30  P.M. 

81-2 

sunset 

71-5 

sunset 

70-2 

20 

sunrise. 

56-5 

8 

sunrise. 

52 

Heavy      northerly 

21 

2.0    P.M 

86 

gale. 

22 

sunrise. 

56 

Cold  wind. 

sunset 

69-5 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

9 

suifrise. 

48 

28 

sunrise. 

47-2 

• 

2.0    P.M. 

82-5 

1.80  P.M. 

75 

sunset 

75 

24 

sunrise. 

50-4 

10 

sunrifle. 

56 

Foggy  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

2.0    P.M. 

80-2 

25 

sunrise. 

50 

sunset 

73-5 

1.45  P.M. 

85-7 

Fine  day. 

11 

sunrise. 

54 

26 

sunrise. 

48-5 

sunset. 

75 

1.45  P.M. 

85-2 

12 

sunrise. 

63 

27 

sunrise. 

51-5 

sunset 

72-5 

1.50  P.M. 

89-4 

18 

1.20  P.M. 

84 

28 

sunrise. 

59-6 

14 

1.45  P.M. 

83 

1.45  P.M. 

89-5 

15 

sunrise. 

57 

29,80 

No  obsv'n. 

1.30  P.M. 

81 

sunset 

75 

sunset 

76 

Feb. 

16 

1.30  P.M. 

83 

1 

sunrise. 

59-5 

sunset 

72-30 

2> 

sunrise. 

58-60 

17,18 

No  obsv'n. 

tof 

1.80  P.M. 

90 

# 

19 

1.30  P.M. 

81 

24i 

sunset. 

76 

sunset 

73 

25 

In  the  evening  heat- 

20 

sunrise. 

50 

lightning  toward 

21 

sunrise. 

52 

Cold    N.E.     gale ; 
very  heavy. 

26 

theN. 
Cloudy,  the  sun  shin- 
ing forth  at  times ; 

1.40  P.M. 

77 

22 

sunrise. 

40 

Very  cold,  but  no 
wind. 

in   the   afternoon 

the  whole  sky  to- 

23 
V 

OL.  m.- 

-Cc 

Foggy  morning. 
C 

ward  the  S.  over- 
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Date. 

Hoarofth* 
Dmy. 

Pah. 

ttwaukM. 

Dmto. 

Hoar  of  the 
D.y. 

^5 

Pah. 

B«marks. 

1863. 

1853. 

Feb. 

April 

cast    with    thick 

4 

1.30  P.M. 

(94) 

In  the  cool  hall  of  a 

clouds ;     in     the 

day  house. 

evening  cool  and 

104.6 

In  shade  oatside. 

fresh  as  if  after  a 

sunset 

80 

rain.    Heat-Ughtr 

6 

sunrise. 

70 

nin£. 

1.80  P.M. 

(96) 

27 

Windy. 

105-7 

Mar. 

6 

sunrise. 

71-3 

3 

1.15  P.M. 

96 

7 

1.80  P.M. 

(95) 
105-7 

9 

1.80  P.M. 

96 

10 

sunrise. 

66 

sunset 

94 

11 

sunset 

85 

Cloudy;  heavy  gale. 

8 

sunrise. 

77-5 

12 

sunrise. 

75 

Clear. 

sunset 

90 

2.0    P.M. 

97 

9 

sunrise. 

72 

sunset 

92 

following     night 

1.30  P.M. 
sunset 

105-7 
89 

very  sultry. 

10 

sunrise. 

68 

18 

sunrise. 

72 

2.0    P.M. 

106 

1.30  P.M. 

92 

The  whole  day  hea- 

sunset 

89 

vy  gale. 

11 

sunrise. 

70 

14 

sunrise. 

70 

1.80  P.M. 

106 

2.0    P.M. 

92 

sunset 

85 

15 

sunrise. 

70 

Weather  dear. 

12 

sunrise. 

64 

sunset 

88 

1.30 

106 

16 

sunrise. 

72 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

2.0    P.M. 

96 

13 

sunrise. 

66 

17 

sunrise. 

72 

fine  morning. 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

2.0    P.M. 

96-5 

sunset 

90 

sunset 

91-5 

14 

sunrise. 

77 

18 

sunrise. 

72 

2.0    P.M. 

107-5 

2.0    P.M. 

98*3 

2.45 

110 

19 

sunrise. 

75 

sunset 

98 

2.0    P.M. 

99 

15 

sunrise. 

77-4 

Strong  wind. 

sunset 

92 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

20 

sunrise. 

72 

Very  fine  morning. 

sunset 

96 

2.0    P.M. 

98'5 

16 

sunrise. 

81 

sunset. 

92 

2.0    P.M. 

110-5 

21 

sunset 

90 

17 

sunrise. 

72 

22 

1.15  P.M. 

101 

2.0    P.M. 

110-5 

28 

sunrise. 

74 

sunset. 

93 

« 

2.0    P.M. 

106 

18 

sunrise. 

77 

• 

24 

1.30  P.M. 

103-6 

2.0   P.M. 

108-5 

Sky  toward  the  W. 

25 

1.16  P.M. 

100-6 

overcast         with 

26 

No  obsv'n. 

douds. 

27 

8.0    P.M. 

100 

sunset 

94 

28 

3.0    P.M. 

103 

19 

sunrise. 

80 

29 

sunrise. 

79-5 

2.0    P.M. 

106-6 

80 

sunrise. 
2.15  P.M. 

81 
108-6 

sunset 

93   . 

4.80  P.M.  a  few 
drops  of  rain. 

6.80  P.M. 

Heavy     gale,    sky 

20 

sunrise. 

79 

Sky  overcast 

thickly  overcast; 
no  ram  with  us, 

21 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

sunset 

98 

but     heat  -  light- 

22 

sunrise. 

78 

ning. 

2.0    P.M. 

102 

81 

No  obsv'n. 

sunset 

95 

April 

28 

sunrise. 

78 

8.0   P.M. 

Sky   thickly    over- 

24 

2.0    P.M. 

106-6^ 

• 

cast  ;        thunder- 
storm the  foUow- 

sunset 

93 

Cloudy  in  the  after- 
noon. 

injf  night,  but  no 

26 

sunrise. 

82 

2.0    P.M. 

106 

Sky  overcast 

2 

Sky    thickly    over- 

sunset. 

96 

cast  in  the  morn- 

26 

sunrise. 

81-7 

Thunder    -    douds 

ing;  a  few  drops 

from  east,  only  a 

of  rain. 

few  drops  of  rain; 
teat-lightning. 

8 

the  morning.) 

2.0   P.M. 

106 
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Date. 

Hour  of  th* 
Day 

Pah. 

Romarka. 

Data. 

Hoaroftha 
Daj. 

■cJfaof 
Fab. 

Batnarka. 

1853. 

1858. 

April 

".7 

^6 

sunset 

96 

sunrise. 

99 

In     the     afternoon 

27 

sunriacif 

2.0    P.M. 

sunset 

82 
110 
97 

thunder  -  storm 
with  very  heavy 
rain. 

28 

2.0    P.M. 

110 

sunset 

96-5 

sunset 

98 

14 

sunrise. 

76 

29 

sunrise. 

83 

16 

No  obsv'n. 

sunset 

98-6 

16 

sunrise. 

80-6 

80 

sunrise. 

86 

sunset 

98 

In    the     afternoon 

2.0    P.M. 

110 

In  the  afternoon  a 

clouds. 

thunder   -    storm 

17 

sunrise. 

79 

Clouds  toward  the  S. 

rose  from  the  E. 

18 

No  obsv'n. 

(Gand6.) 

tine  cool  morning; 
in  the   afternoon 

6.16  P.M.   heavy 
gale  and  a  little 

19 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

rain. 

thunder  -  storm, 

sunset 

92 

but  no  rain. 

May 

sunset 

92-8 

1 

sunrise. 

82 

20 

In     the     afternoon 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

During    the    niffht 
heavy  wind,  but 

thunder   •    storm 

sunset. 

97 

from  the  N. ;  aft- 

no rain. 

er  sunset  a  slight 

2 

sunrise. 

2.0    P.M. 

sunset 

80 
106 
98 

shower  with  us, 
an  hour. 

8  '   sunrise. 

82 

21 

sunrise. 

80-6 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

During    the    night 
wind,    heat-light- 

22 

sunrise. 

83-6 

2.0    P.M. 

102 

ning. 

sunset 

92 

4 

sunrise. 

82 

23 

sunrise. 

82-6 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

In     the     afternoon 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

sky    cloudy;    in 
the  evening  heat^ 

4.0    P.M. 

99 

About  4  P.M.  thun- 

der -  storm    ftom 

li^tning. 

the  N.  with  mod- 

sunset 

98 

erate  rain  about  6 

6 

sunrise. 

81-6 

o'clock. 

2.0    P.M. 

106 

Sky    overcast    and 
cloudy,     but     no 

6.0    P.M. 

79 

24 

sunrise. 

78 

A  slight  fall  in  the 

sunset. 

97 

rain. 

2.0    P.M. 

95 

morning;  cloudy. 

6  1   sonrise. 

88 

sunset. 

88 

2.0   P.M. 

106 

26 

sunrise. 

78-5 

sunset 

98 

9  o'clock  P.M.  all  on 
a  sudden,  a  heav}' 
shower,      lasting 

2.0    P.M. 
sunset 

107 
92 

About  4  P.M.  thun- 
der-storm in  the  S. 

about  one  hour. 

26 

sunrise. 

77-5 

Early  in  the  morn- 

7 

sunrise. 

77 

Air  refreshed;  win- 
dy. 

ing  a  few  drops 
ofriRn. 

2.0    P.M. 

101 

2.0    P.M. 

96 

8 

No  obsv'n. 

No  rain. 

sunset 

89 

9 

sunrise. 

2.0    P.M. 

sunset 

80 
109 
96 

27 

sunrise. 

78 

Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  slight  thun- 
der-storm with  a 

10 

sunrise. 
2.0    P.M. 

84 
105 

liUle  rain ;  the 
whole    day    sky 

sunset 

102 

A   most  oppressive 

sunset 

84 

overcast 

evening.  • 

28 

sunrise. 

79 

11 

sunrise. 

82-6 

sunset 

90-5 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

29 

sunrise. 

80 

sunset 

86 

About  sunset  tBun- 
der-etormftpomthe 

%0    P.M. 
sunset 

94-4 
82-4 

N. ;  jgood  fall  of 
rain  lasting  about 

30 

sunrise. 

76 

Early  in  the  morn- 

ing a  little  rain. 

one  hour,  refresh- 

sunset 

89-5 

ing  the  air. 

31 

sunrise. 

79-5 

12 

sunrise. 
2.0    P.M. 

76 
103 

2.0    P.M. 

99 

At  6  P.M.  thunder- 
storm aocompani- 
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Dftto. 

Hour  of  the 

•e«!«or 

Fah 

Bcmarka. 

Date. 

Hoar  of  the 
Day. 

D«e.  in 

•eakof 

Pab. 

1853. 

1853. 

May 

June 

f  d  by  heavy  rain, 
lasting  till  late  at 

16 

No  obev»n. 

- 

The  following  night 
a  Uttle  ram. 

nigfat 

•17 

The      sun      bn>ke 

June 

through  the  doods 

1 

sunrise. 

78-6 

about  8  A.M. 

2.0    P.M. 
sunset 

90 
86 

Sky  gloomy. 

18 

Fine  morning;  inthe 
afternoon  Uitmder- 

2 

sunrise. 

76 

storm  from  the  E- 

7.0   A.M. 

73 

Thick  clouds  gath- 

passedby. 
About  4  o'clock  P.M. 

erine.    From  7.30 

19 

thunder    -    storm 

hour       tolerably 
heavy-  then  gentle 

from  the  E.,  tut 

no  rain. 

tai9oWk,when 

20 

In     the     aftemoon 

the     sun     shone 

thunder-storm   at 

forth. 

some  distance. 

2.0    P.M. 

90 

21 

(Say.)— In  the  aft- 

sunset. 

87 

ernoon    overcast. 

3 

sunrise. 

77 

A  thunder-storm  m 
the  distance. 

After    sunset    a 
thunder-storm  ea- 
thered  from  E^. 

2.0    P.M. 

92 

sunset 

89 

E.,  refreshing  the 

4 

sunrise. 

73 

In  the  night  thun- 
der -  storm,    with 
much   rain,    last^ 
ing  till  late  m  the 
morning. 

22 

• 

air;    much   wind 
but  no  rain. 
In     the     following 
night       thunder- 
storm, but  no  rain. 

6 

sunrise. 

78 

Thunder-storm    ga- 
thered from   E.; 

23 

The  sky  clearer. 

7.0  A.M. 

73 

1.80  P.M. 

100 

6.5  A.M.  it  began 
raming,  the  ftrst 

24 

Skyovcrcast  7  A.M. 
severe     thunder- 

hour heavy,  then 

storm     gathered. 

gentle  till   about 
9  o'clock.    Thun- 

setting m  with  a 

violent  gale   fol- 

der-storm late  in 

lowed    b^  heavy 

the  evening,  with 

rain  lastmg  about 

a    few  drops   of 

three  hours. 

rain. 

sunset 

84 

6 

No  obeT*n. 

Fine  morning. 

8    A.M.     the     sun 

25 

si^nrise. 

78-5 

Fine  morning. .« 

7 

26 

Cloudy  and  stormy. 

broke  through  the 
clouds. 

27 

Sky  thickly  overcast, 
the    clouds    pro- 

2.0   P.M. 

91  ' 

ceeding  firom  the 
N.    6.45  A.M.  to 

sunset. 

84-6 

8 

sunrise. 

75 

Very  fine  morning. 

7.25  moderate  rain. 

9 

« 

About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a 
moderate  shower. 

28 

afterward    gentle 
till  9  o'clock. 
Sky  overcast  About 

10 

About        midnight 
fh>m  10th  to  11th 

noon  a  few  drops. 
About  1.30  fSl 

a  little  rain  accom- 

heavy rain. 
Sky    thickly    over- 

panied   by   heat^ 
lightning,  but  no 

29 

cast  in  the  morn- 

thunder-storm. 

ing,       afterward 

11 

In     the     afternoon 

cleared  up. 

thunder  -  clouds 
gathering,  but  the 
rain  went  south- 
ward. 

30 

Fine  morning,  toler^ 
ably  clear.   Inth» 
afternoon  a  thun- 
der-storm  in  the 

12 

At  d  o'dod^  A.M. 
a  thunder-storm 

• 

distance:   late  in 

the  evenmg  a  sec- 

gathering     fh>m 
the   E.,   followed 
by  violent  rain. 

ond  one  gathered 
from  the^,  and 
reached  us   after 

13 

No  ob8v*n. 

11  o'clock,  with  ex- 

14 

sunset 

98 

15 

sunrise. 

87 

for  the  first  hour, 
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Hoar  of  the 
Day. 


OoK.  in 
•eale 


Hour  of  the 
Day. 


D^.  In 
■eala  of 


1863, 
June 


July 
2 


No  obsv'n. 


No  obsv'n. 


10 


No  obvs'n. 


sunset 


80 


18 


then  more  gentle, 
tiU  2  o'clock  A.M. 


Sky  about  noon 
thickly  overcast 
and  atmosphere 
oppressive;  clear- 
ed up  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Clear. 

Sky  overcast  8.30 
A.M.  a  thunder- 
storm gathered, 
accompanied  bv 
violent  rain  till 
9.45,  afterward 
lasting  with  inter- 
mission till  12.30. 

Fme  weather. 

In  the  afternoon 
heavy      thunder- 
storm, but  no  rain. 

Sky  overcast,  rainy. 
10  A.M.  toe  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds. 

P.M.  a  thunder- 
storm gathered 
firom  N.  proceeded 
westward,  bring- 
ing us  only  a  few 
drops. 

In  the  afternoon  a 
thunder-storm,but 
only  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

No  thunder-storm ; 
windy.  (Libtiko.) 

During  the  follow- 
ing night  heavy 
thunder  •  storm, 
but  no  rain  here. 

About4  o'clock  P.M. 
thunder-etorm  to- 
ward the  S.,  but 
not  a  drop  of  rain. 

In  the  afternoon 
again  thunder- 
storm without  a 
a  drop  of  rain. 

Cool. 

After  2  P.M.  thun- 
der-storm in  the 
d'lstance,  the  whole 
sky  becoming  gra- 
dually overeast 
From  5.J5  P.M. 
moderate  rain  till 
8.30,  and  after- 
ward a  slight  fall. 

Atmosphere  refresh- 
ed. In  the  even- 
ing moderate  rain. 


1853. 

'1i 


23 


27 


28 


81 


At  2  P.M.  consider, 
able     rain,    with , 
frequent  interrup- 
tions, but  no  thun- 
der^storm. 

Sky  in  the  morning 
very  cloudy,  but 
no  rain. 

Wind  westerly;  no 
rain. 

At  7.40  A.M.  a 
black  thunder- 
storm gathering 
fh>m  the  E.,  fol- 
lowed by  moder- 
ate rain  lasting  dll 
10  o'clock. 

Sky  mostly  over- 
cast About  6  P.M. 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward the  N.W., 
then  turned  by  the 
£.  toward  the  S. 
and  reached  us 
about8  P.M.  again 
from  tha  W. ;  first 
moderate  rain,  aft- 
erward very  hea- 
vy, but  not  accom- 
panied by  wind, 
continuing  till  11 
o'clock  at  night 

Fine  sunny  day ;  no 
rain. 

Clear. 

About  2  A.M.  heavy 
thunder  -  storm, 
followed  by  rain, 
lasting  till  7 
o'clock. 

Late  in  the  evening 
thunder-storm  fol- 
lowed after  mid- 
ni^t  by  moderate 
ram,  at  times  in- 
terrupted. 

At  6.30  A.M.  a  hea^ 
vy  thunder-storm 
gathering  from  £., 
followed  by  heavy 
rain,  lastmg  till 
noon.  Sky  Old  not 
dear  up  till  near 
sunset 

Clear. 

Heavy  dew  at  ni^ht, 
fine  mommg. 
scarcely  a  doud 
to  be  seen.  At  9 
«  ock  P.M.  a 
T.uient  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 
rain. 

The  sun  broke 
through  the  douds 
about 7  A.M.,  and 
the  day  remained 
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Hoar  of  the 


DeR.  in 

scal«  of 

Fab, 


Hoar  of  the 


D««.  in 
■cue  of 


1858. 
July 


Au] 


7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 


18 
14 


1858. 
Aug. 


fine  till  8  o'clock 
P.M.  when  the 
clouds  jnithered, 
and  at4  P.M.  were 
followed  by  a  verj' 
heavy  shower, 
lasting  about  f 
hour  with  the  ut- 
most violence  after 
which  it  became 
more  moderate, 
lasting  till  long 
after  midnight 


In  the  afternoon 
dondy,  but  no 
rain. 

Very  fine  day,  but 
the  heat  gradually 
oppressive;  douas 
gathering  in  the 
afternoon.  At  9 
o'clock  P.M.  hea- 
vy gusts  of  wind 
and  moderate  rain 
till  rooming. 

At  2  P.M.  thunder- 
storm    in   aW. 
about  9  P.M.  vio^ 
lentthnnder-etorm 
with  heaw  rain, 
lastinff    about 
hour,  rollowed 
a  second  rain  ven- 
slight,  but  lastin'g 
tilfmoming. 

At     4.40     p!m. 
heavy  shower  last- 
ing till  4.55. 

Clear. 

In  the  evening  thun- 
der -  storm  with 
heavy  rain. 

No  rain. 

Clear. 

S  W  overcast. 

7  P.M.  a  very  vio- 
lentthunder-storm 
with  heavy  gusts  {Sept 
of  wind  and  much 
rain. 

N<train. 

4  o'clock  P.M.  athun- 
der  -  storm  fVom 
the  £.,  with  rain 
lasting  about  | 
hour,  first  violent, 
afterward  becom- 
ing more  modeiv 
ate. 

In  the  afternoon 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward the  S. 

7  A.M.  dark  thun- 
der-clouds  gather- 
ed from  N,  bring-7 
ing  a  little  rain, 


28 
24,25 


80 


No  obsv'n. 
No  obsv^. 


No  obsr'n. 


81 


No  obsv^ 


and  the  electric 
matter  not  luving 
been  discharged  t 
very  sultry  day 
followed. 

The  whole  day  thun- 
der-t«torm  toward 
the  N.  and  W. 

Past  midnight  t 
violent  thunder- 
storm gathered, 
followed  by  mod- 
erate rain,  and  an- 
other lall  of  rain 
toward  momine. 

At4io'dockP.lLa 
little  rain. 

In  theniffhtthonder- 
storm  but  no  ram. 

Clear  but  very  warm. 

After  6  P.M.  a  hea- 
vy thunder-stcffm 
from  £.,  with 
much  wind,  but 
moderate  ram; 
the  air  hot  much 
refreshed. 

Warm  sunny  day. 

A  thunder-storm; 
heat  -  li^toing 
without  ram. 

At  noon  a  thunder- 
storm from  the 
east  12.45  a  lit- 
tle rain.  The  rain 
douds  went  from 
a  to  W.,  then 
turned  northward; 
in  that  cUrecttoo 
much  rain. 

Morning  cool;  in  the 
evening  a  thon- 
der-storm  without 
rain  in  oar  neigb- 
borhood. 

In  the  evening  the 
flky  thickly  over- 
cast ;  thunder- 
storm gathered 
onlyafewdropsof 
rain,  heavy  gale. 

8  P.M.  a  thnnde^ 
storm  as  in  2ene^ 
al,  from  the  E, 
8.8  tolerably  hea- 
vy rain,  only  three 
minutes.  4.35PJt 
a  second  thunder- 
storm. 

Heat-lightning  hi 
'  the  evening ;  Mt- 
vygale. 
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Date. 

Hour  of  Um 
Day. 

Dor.  In 
ledoor 
Pah. 

lUmarka. 

Data. 

Uooroftha 
Day. 

Dmt.  in 

•caleof 

Pah. 

R«markt. 

1853. 

1853. 

Sept. 

Oct 

5 

Heavy        westerly 
gale. 

1 

2 

No  obsv*n. 

In    the    afternoon 

6,7 

No  obsv'n. 

thunder  •   storm 

8 

(Timbuktu.)— In  the 
evening  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 

passed  by  toward 
the    W.    without 
bringing  rain. 
8.33  P.M.  thnnd^. 

clouds^  but  with- 
out ram. 

8 

storm  with  heavy 

9 

In  the  evening  hea- 
vy thunder-storm 
from  the  N. ;  vio- 
lent rain  from  8 
to  8.30  P.M.,  then 
less     severe     till 
11.5 ;     afterward 
heavy  gale. 

8 

rain,  lasting  more 
than  an  hour. 

aear. 

4  o'clock  P.M.  thun- 
der-storm toward 
theN. 

10 

In  the  afternoon  a 
little  rain. 

9 

4   P.M.   rain  with 

interruption. 
Sky  not  dear. 

11 

Sky  in  the  afternoon 
thickly  overcast. 

10 

# 

11,12 

Clear. 

12,18 

Cloudy. 
2.5P.M.alitaerain; 

13 

Overcast;  at 4 P.M. 

14 

a  thunder-storm 

afterward     thun- 

from the  N.  with 

der-storm  and  con- 

heavj'   gale,    but 
only  a  tew  drops 

siderable  rain. 

15 

The   clouds   driven 
about  by  a  storm. 

U 

of  rain. 

16 

Greater  part  cloudy. 
Tolerably  clear. 

15 

Cloudy  in  the  east 

17 

16 

18 

2  P.M.  veiT  violent 
galej  followed  by 

17 

In    the    afternoon 

cloudy. 

considerable  rain. 

18 

Night    cool ;     fine 

19 

Fme  morning. 

morning. 

20 

Early  in  the  morn- 
ing   heavy    gale 
with  a  few  drops 
of  rain  ;    air   be- 

19 
20 
21 

Noob6V^. 

Cool  night 

The  morning  clou- 
dy; N.E.  gale. 
N.E.  wind. 

came  cooler. 

22 

21 

Tolerably  clear. 

28 

Clear:       gradually 
N.E.  wind  arose. 

22 

At  7  o'clock   P.M. 

a  thunder-storm 

24 

No  6b8v*n. 

with       moderate 

26 

Very  cold  night 

rain. 

26 

Clear    oold    morn- 

28 

Heavy  gale. 

ing. 

24 

Clearer. 

27 

' 

25 

Sunrise   not    clear; 
afterward  windy. 

to 
Nov. 

Noobser- 
vation. 

Tolerably  dear. 

26 

In  the  evening  thun* 

24 

der-storm  without 

25 

sunrise. 

56 

rain. 

sunset 

76 

27 

Sky  not  clear.  About 

26 

sunrise. 

56 

noon  a  gale  arose. 

27 

sunrise. 

63 

28 

Towar(l  morning  a 
little    rain;    sky 
thickly  overcast; 

28 
80 

sunrise. 

62 

Very  cold;   heavy 

northerly  gale. 
Month  of  December 

several  times  rain, 

espedally  in  th^ 

no  rain ;  sky  gen- 

afternoon ;  in  the 

eraUy  dull  in  the 

eveninff  consider- 
able ram. 

morning,  only  oo- 
casionaUy  clear. 

29 

1.80    P.M.     heavy 
rain,  but  short   S 
P.M.  another  fall 

1854. 

l' 

Cold. 

of  rain,  moderate, 
but  lasting  tiU  11 

2 

sunrise. 

62-2 

2.0   P.M. 

88*5 

/ 

o'clock. 

8 

sunrise. 

61 

Clear  sky. 

80 

No  obav^n. 

IwWPJL 

87-5 
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D»to. 

Hour  of  th* 

Dae,  io 

Midaof 

F»h. 

Kemvlu. 

Data. 

Hoar  of  tU 
D«y. 

Dm.  in 

•ealeor 

Pah. 

lUnutrks. 

1854. 

1854. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

4 

Bimrise. 

66 

Sky  overcast;  clear- 
ed up  toward  sun- 

servations, but  in 
^eral  the  room- 
mgs  proved  colder 

set 

5 

sunrise, 
sunset. 

60 
77-6 

Clear  sky ;  cold. 

than  those  in  Jan- 
uary. 

6 

Clear  sky;  cold. 

Mat. 

In  the  first  days  of 

« 

sunset. 

77-5 

March  a  very  hea- 

7 

sunrise. 
2.0    P.M. 

59-6 
85 

vy  gale  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

sunset. 

.87 

8 

In     the      morning 

8 

sunrise. 

61-6 

A  fine  day.     Both 
these  days  warm- 
er at  sunset  than 
in  the  afternoon. 

4 
5 

dear,  then  over- 
cast. 

Clear. 

Clear  morning. 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

6 

Heavy       northerly 
gale     the    whole 
day  long,   cany- 
ing  much  sand. 

sunset. 

77-5 

9 

2.0    P.M. 

85 

Sky  overcast 

10 

sunrise. 

64 

11 

sunrise. 

It 

7 

Clear. 

2.0    P.M. 

8 

Clear. 

sunset. 

80 

9 

Sky  not  clear. 

12 

sunrise. 

66 

10 

Overcast;    the  sun 

18 

sunrise. 

55 

Very  cold  day. 

scarcely  evercame 
forth.  A  few  drops 

14 

Not  quite  so  cold. 

15 

Sky  overcast  in  the 
morning;     about 
noon  clearer,  then 
again     overcast ; 
thunder  in  the  dis- 

11 
12 

of  rain. 

Overcast 

Windyi  not  dear. 
Heavy  gale  dur- 
ing the  night 

aoudy.       In     the 

tance.       Toward 

18 

eveningheat  lights 

course  of  the  day 
a  very  heavy  gale 

ning ;  only  a  few 

drops  of  rain  after 
midnight 

arose. 

14 

Overcast;  no  wind; 

16 

Cold  wind. 

evening  dear. 

17 

No  observation. 

15 

aear. 

18 

Tolerably  cold.  Sky 
somewnat  clearer. 

16 

Clear  in    the  fore- 

noon, then  dull. 

19 

sunrise. 

60 

17 

Overcast 

sunset 

76 

18 

Clear. 

20 

Sky  overcast ;  very 
cold  and  cheerless. 

19 

In  the  afternoon  sky 
dull. 

2.0    P.M. 

66 

2.30    P.M.    a    few 
drops  of  rain. 

20 

Sky   clear    in    the 
morning. 

sunset 

62 

21 

Sky    overcast  with 

21 

sunrise. 

51 

clouds,  a  dropping 

2.30  P.M. 

77 

Sky  clear. 

continued  during 

sunset 

69 

the  whole  of  the 

22 

sunrise. 

48 

Sky  clear.    (Broke 
thb  day  in  reality 

morning.  AtS^in 

the  evening  mode- 

my last  thermom- 

rate rain.   A  more 

eter.) 

regular  rain  at  11 
o'clock,  lasting  till 
1  o'dock.     After 

28 

aear. 

24 

Tolerably  clear. 

26 

Fine  day.    Morning 
delightful. 

midnight  follow- 

ed by  a  heav>'  tor- 

26 

Morning  clear. 

nado. 

27 

Forenoon  not  quite 
clear. 

22 

The  dropping  con- 
tinued m  the  morn- 

28 

No  observation. 

ing.     Sky  thickly 

29 

Cold  and  windy. 

overcast-'drops  of 
rain  falling  now 

80 

Clear  and  cold. 

81 

Clear. 

and  then. 

Feb. 

23 

A  warm  sunny  day. 

1 

Not  quite  clear.    In 
this,  month  very 
few  particular  ob- 

24 
25 

Dull  sky. 

The  sky  the  greater 
part   of  the  day 
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1854. 
Mar. 


26 


27 


28 


29 


31 


April 


10 


Hoar  of  the 
D«y. 


D«|.  in 
caJa  of 
Pah 


overcast ;  toward 
evening  a  little 
sunshine.  About 
11  o'clock  at  night 
some  dropping. 

Sky  dull;  some  drop- 
ping the  whole  of 
the  day.  About 
11  o'clock  at  night 
a  regular  rain  oe- 
gan  to  fall,  lasting 
till  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Dull  and  cool ;  drop- 
pingoontinued  the 
whole  day  long, 
and  dark  clouds 
had  been  collect- 
ing about  noon 
regular  rain  set 
in  about  2  o'clock 
P.M.,  lasting  till 
5  o'clock.* 

Between  1  and 
o'clock  in  ^  the 
morning  again 
light  rain,  fasting 
about  an  hour. 
After  sunrise  the 
sky  became  clear- 
er, and  at  9  o'clock 
A.M.  the  sun  burst 
forth ;  heavy  gale 
all  the  day  lon^. 

Day  clear,  but  win- 
ay  ;  not  too  warm. 

Sunny,  but  strong 
gale  blowing. 

At  times  sunny^  then 
dull,ratherwmdy. 

Dull ;  a  little  drop- 
ping in  the  after- 
noon. 

Clearer.  About  sun- 
set a  heavj'  gale 
sprang  up. 

A  warm  day. 

Fine  cool  morning, 
with  the  usual 
northerly  gale ; 
in  ^  the  afternoon 
quiet. 

Warm  day. 

Morning  cool. 

Fresh  wind. 

Very  cool  night. 

Warm  day;  no  wind, 
About  sunsetover- 
cast. 

Night  not  so  cool. 
About  1  o'clock 
P.M.  heavy  gust 
of  wind. 


Date. 


1864. 

April 

11 


12 
Id 
14 

15-18 
19 

21 
27 


80 


May 


Hoar  ofth* 
Day. 


Doe.  in 

■ealoof 
Fab. 


No  ob8v*n. 


*  All  the  people  assured  me  that  the  preceding  year  the  ndn-iall  abont 
been  much  more  considenible.  They  generally  reckon  four  rainy  days  in 
and  call  this  season  the  Kisin. 


Warm.  About  2 
o'clock  P.M.  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind. 

A  warm  day. 

About  noon  a  south- 
erly gale. 

No  observation. 

The  sun  very  trou- 
blesome. 

Sky  dull ;  windy. 

Night  very  warm. 
Sk}'  in  tne  morn- 
ing not  clear. 

Fine  morning;  day 
very  warm. 

Very  warm  day.  At 
9.30  P.M.  a  light 
and  short  fall  of 
rain  followed  by  a 
breeze. 

The  sky  in  the  even- 
ing thickly  over- 
cast with  clouds. 

Cloudy ;  the  sun 
burst  forth  about 
8  o'clock  P.M.  All 
this  time  along 
the  Niger  a  heavy 
dew  in  the  even- 
ing and  during 
the  night. 

A  clear  day. 

Adearday.  So'dock 
P.M.  tnunder  in 
the  distance,  to- 
ward the  S.  and 
S.E.  3.45  a  reg- 
ular rain,  lasting 
10  min.  Ronna 
abont  us  thunder 
and  rain,  lasting 
till  evening.  Ato 
o'clock  P^.  an- 
other light  rain 
and  dropping  till 
sunset. 

Morning  tolerably 
clear.  At  8  P.M. 
clouds  gathered  in 
the  east ;  thander 
in  that  direction. 
Gradually  a  storm 
ascended  fh>m  the 
south  like  a  bat- 
tery, breaking 
forth  with  a  tre- 
mendous gust  of 
wind.  At  7  o'clock 
P.M.  the  thun- 
der clouds  return- 
ed from  the  N., 
whither  they  had 

this  time  of  the  year  had 
March  and  three  in  April, 
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Hoar  of  th* 
Day. 


Dec.  in 

•eauof 

Fah. 


Hoar  of  the 
Day. 


Dm.  is 

MSMOf 

Pah. 


1854. 


8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

i3,14 
15 


16 


23 
24 


25 


withdrawn,  and  a 
mostviolent  show- 
er of  rain  came 
down,' lasting  for 
an  hour,  with  un- 
abated violence, 
then  more  moder- 
ate till  9  o'clock 
P.M.  At  1  F.M. 
temperature  con- 
stantly between 
104°  and  108°. 

Sky  still  overcast, 
me  sun  bursting 
forth  about  8 
o'clock  A.M.  Ev. 
enins  clear. 

The  whole  day  sky 
overcast,  the  at- 
mosphere about 
sunset  very  op- 
pressive. 

Sky  dull. 

Sky  still  dull;  in  the 
afternoon  clearer. 

Dav  dull  and  clou- 
dy, evening  clear. 

A  hot  wind  from  the 
desert  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Hazy  and  overcast 
in  the  afternoon. 

Clear. 

Clear  in  the  morn- 
ing; hotwindfrom 
the  desert  in  the 
afternoon.  About 
1  P.M.  tempera- 
ture between  106° 
and  108°. 

Strong  northeaster- 
ly wind,  called 
^*erife.» 

Very  cold  morning. 

Cola  morning. 

(Bamba.)  —  Sky 
thickly  overcast,  a 
heavy  rain  toward 
the  S.,  beyond  the 
Niger.  Gradual- 
ly a  heavy  ^ale 
came  u^ ;  ramy. 
Even  with  us  a 
few  drops  of  rain 
fell.  9i  o'clock 
A.M.  a  heavy 
shower  lasting  15 
minutes.  The  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds  about  8 
o'clock  P.M. 

Sky  in  the  morning 
tolerably  clear, 
since  noon  over- 
cast with  clouds. 
About  2  P.M.  a 
light  rain  of  short 


1854. 
May 


26 


27 


28 


Jtme 

1 


duration.  Aboot 
8  P.M.  another 
thunder  -  storm 
arose,  bat  pa^ed 
by  without  rain, 
only  the  thunder- 
claps being  heard. 
6  0  clock  another 
thunder  -  storm, 
with  a  powerful 
sand  -  storm,  but 
no  ram. 

Sky  overcast  At 
2  o'clock  P.M.  a 
light  shower  fol- 
lowed by  aeecond. 
On  the'  soQ^ern 
aide  of  the  Ni^i^er 
a  fpre&t  deal  more 
ramfelL  Later  in 
the  afternoon  the 
sky  became  clear- 
er, but  the  whole 
of  the  evening 
much  heat-light- 
ning toward  the 
N.  and  N.E. 

2J  P.M.  a  heavy 
thunder  -  storm 
rose  from  the  £., 
but  passed  by 
without  rain^  car- 
rying with  It  an 
immense  quantity 
of  sand. 

Warm  day;  aUiun- 
der-storm  in  A'n- 
binda. 

Clear  day. 

Rainy  day;  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the 
day  twice  a  little 
rain.  At  8.30P.M. 
a  very  heavy  ^ale 
arose,  but  bring- 
ing us  only  sand. 
Ram  in  A'nbinda. 

The  Ar  became  much 
cooler.  Several 
thunder-storms  in 
the  afternoon,  the 
second  approach- 
ing fh>m  the  N.  at 
6  o'clock  P.M.  fol- 
lowed by  a  light 
fell  ofram  at  6.15, 
continuing,  with  a 
short  interruption, 
till  10  o'clock  at 
night,  and  cooling 
the  hot  sandy  soil. 

Cool  and  fresh ;  fine 
day. 

Fine  warm  day. 

In  the  mommg  a 
thundeimtorm  to- 
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Hoar  of  the 
Day. 


D«K.  tn 

•CAM  of 

Fah, 


Hooroftb* 
Daj. 


oaJ«  of 
F»h, 


1854. 

June 


9,10 
12 


18 


14 
15 


16 


17 
18 


19 
20 
21 


ward  the  W. ;  at 
8  o'clock  a  heavj* 
gale. 

A  clear  day.  after-, 
ward  winOT.  At 
6  o'clock  r.M.  a 
thunder  -  storm 
arose,  but  without 
rain  near  us. 

Very  warm  day. 

Exceedingly  warm ; 
in  the  evening 
heaUightning  in 
every  direction, 

2.30  after  midnight 
a  thunder-storm 
rose,  followed  by 
light  rain,  lasting 
from  8.30  to  8.30 
A.M.  Then  follow- 
ed a  heavy  gale. 

Fine. 

Cloudy  in  the  after- 
noon |  heat-lights 
ning  m  the  even- 
ing. 

A  thunder-storm  ga- 
thered at  2  o'clock 
after  midnight, 
accompanied  bv  a 
heavy  gale,  But 
no  rain.  Sky  the 
whole  day  hazy. 

At  8  o'clock  m  the 
morning  a  thun- 
der -  storm  ap- 
proached fh>m  the 
N.,  but  onlj*  a  few 
drops  of  ram  fell. 

About  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a 
thunder  •  storm 
gathered,  without 
thunder  and  light- 
ning, but  consid- 
erable rain,  last- 
ing Ull  8.30. 

Fme. 

4lK>ut  sunset  t 
threatening  tfann 
der-«torm  arose, 
but  passed  by 
without  any  rain, 
In  the  night,  how- 
ever, tolerable 
rain  without  mudi 
wind. 

Fine. 

Clear. 

About  9  o'clock  A-M. 
the  sun  broke 
through  the  clou- 
dy sky.  In  the 
evening  heat-light- 
ning; no  rain. 

Alittledondy ;  very 


1864. 
June 


27 


80 
July 

2 
8 
4 


hot ;  heat  •  light- 
ning in  the  even- 
ing. 

Warm. 

A  little  cooler. 

Cloudy ;  several 
times  a  few  drops 
of  rain,  with  thun- 
der toward  the  W. 
8.30  P.M.  a  hea- 
V}'  thunder-storm 
approached,  pass- 
ed by  toward  the 
N.,  where  much 
rain  fell. 

About6  o'clock  P.M. 
a  thunder-storm 
passed  over  our 
neads  withoutrain 
but  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind. 

Clear  and  fine  morn- 
ing, about  noon 
very  warm,  in 
the  evening  heat- 
lightning.  About 
8  o'clock  P.M.  a 
thunder  -  storm 
without  rain ;  aft- 
er midnight  a  sec- 
ond, gathering 
from  the  S.W., 
with  a  little  rain. 

Fine  day ;  clouds  and 
heat-lightning  in 
the  evening. 

Clear  morning ;  aft- 
erward very  warm. 
About  2  P.M.  a 
storm  withered 
from  the  JE.,  and 
brought  a  light 
rain  of  short  con- 
tinuance; return- 
ed afterward  from 
the  W.,  and  ap- 

Eroached  with  a 
eavy  rain  at  4.80 
P.M.,  lasting  half 
an  hour. 
Fine  dear  morning ; 
no  rain. 

About  8  o'dock  A.M. 
a  strong  gale. 

aear. 

Fine  cool  morning. 

About  sunset  a  thun- 
der -  storm  ap- 
{)roached  graduiu- 
yftromtheE.,  but 
without  rain. 

8  P.Bf.  ram,  in  the 
beginning  lighter, 
then  more  con- 
siderable, coming 
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Hoorof  Um 
Day. 


D«K.  is 

■CAM  of 


omrof  tl 


Dm.  in 

MAM 


1854. 
July 


9 
10 


11 


12 
13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


from  the  N.  At! 
5  o'clock  another 
heavy  fall  of  rain, 
lasting  about  20 
minutes. 

Clear. 

Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  thunder- 
storm passed  by 
without  any  rain 

About  sunset  a  thun 
der  -  storm  from 
the  £.,  accompa^ 
nied  by  a  light 
rain,  lasting  till 
late  at  night. 

Clear. 

M  fine  clear  mom 
ing. 

About  10  o'clock 
P.M.  a  thunder- 
storm, which  had 
long  been  gather- 
ing, broke  forth 
with  heavy  rain, 
which  with  less 
vehemence  con- 
tinued the  whole 
night  long,  ac- 
companied by  £ 
heavy  gale. 

About  10  o'clock 
thick  clouds  over- 
cast the  sky,  but 
were  scattered  by 
a  heavy  gale.  At 
2.30  in  the  morn- 
ing a  heavy  rain 
broke  forth,  not 
accompanied  by 
thunder,  lasting! 
about  20  minutes. 

The  sky  thickly 
overcast  in  the 
morning,  in  the 
afternoon  clear. 

About  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a 
heavy  thunder-| 
storm  gathered, 
breaking  forth 
with  a  heavy  rain 
at  6.30,  lastuig 
with  eaual  vi^, 
lence  till  about  8 
o'clock,  then  gen- 
tler till  10.30. 

The  sky  beautiftilly 
clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  after-; 
noon  occasional-i 
Iv  overcast  with 
clouds. 

Clear.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  a 
thunder-storm  ga-| 


1854. 
July 


18,19 
20 


21 


27 


28 


81 


thered  fit)m  the 
S.E.,  but  brought 
us  only  moderate 
rain. 

Clear. 

5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing a  very  black 
battery  of  thun- 
der -  clouds  ap- 
Eroached  from  the 
.E.,  bringing  a 
heavy  tMnado^ot 
only  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

In  the  night,  from 
2l8t  to  22d,  a  mod- 
erate rain. 

Cool  morning,  great 
humidity. 

Clear. 

In  the  momine  hea- 
v^'  rain-clouoSfbnt 
no  rain.  In  the 
afternoon  a  thun- 
der-storm ffather- 
ed  from  the  £., 
but  the  clouds 
were  scattered. 

Clear. 

3.80  P.M.  a  thun- 
der-storm in  the 
E.,  beyond  the 
river. 

Warm  day.  About 
4  o'clock  P.M.  a 
heavy  thunder- 
storm ^thered 
from  the  W.,  but 
was  scattered; 
then  a  second  one 
from  the  N.,  with 
violent  rain,  last- 
ing from  6.30  till 
8  o'clock.  After 
half  an  hour's  res- 

Site  another  thun- 
er- storm  broke 
forth,  with  heavy 
wind  and  rain,  the 
dropping  continu- 
ing till  near  morn- 
ing. 
The  sky  overcast, 
the  sun  breaking 
through  the  clouds 
at4oMockP.M. 

At  9.30  P.M.  a  hea- 
vy thunder-storm 
arose,  although  it 
had  been  clear  be- 
fore, and  a  violent 
rain  followed. 

Sky  the  whole  day 
overcast:  cleared 
up  in  toe  after- 
noon. 
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Hour  or  Um 


D«r.  in 

•ciuaof 

Pah. 


DaU. 


Hour  of  tho 
Day. 


I>*K.  in 

acale  ot 

Pah 


1854. 

Aug. 
2 


12 


18 


Clear. 

Day  dark  and  clou- 
dfy,  the  sun  break- 
ing through  the 
clouds  about  noon. 
Fine  evening. 

Drops  of  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall  the 
whole  morning, 
the  sun  breaking 
through  the  clouds 
at  2.^  P.M. 

8  o'clock  A.M.  the 
sky  thickly  over- 
cast; rainy.  Rain 
set  in  at  8.45^  con- 
tinued with  inter- 
ruption; at  3.30 
P.M.  a  very  hea- 
vy shower,  fasting 
half  an  hour  with 
great  violence,  af- 
terward more  gen- 
Ue. 

Day  rainy. 

4.50  P.M.  a  Ught 
rain. 

Lightning  early  in 
Uie  morning,  fol- 
lowed at  5.45  by 
a  moderate  rain 
without  wind,  last- 
ing  till  7.10 ;  then 
single  drops  of 
rain.  The  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds  at  noon; 
a  fine  afternoon. 

A  fine  day;  no 
rain. 

Sky  the  whole  day 
overcast ;  after  3 
P.M.  threatening 
thunder  -  douib 
gathered,  ^  dis- 
charging a  violent 
rain,  lasting*  till  5 
o'clock;  then  more 
moderate^  but  set- 
ting in  with  fresh 
violence  at  6.  and 
lasting  till  7 
o'clock.' 

Dry. 

Clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, overcast  at 
noon,  and  drops  of 
rain.  At  8  o'clock 
heavy  thunder- 
douas^  but  with- 
out rain. 

At  3.6  P.M.  a  thun- 
der-storm, but  only 
moderate  rain, 
lasting  half  an 
hour. 

aear. 


1854. 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


The  whole  day  sky 
overcast,  but  no 
rain.* 

A  few  drops  of  rain 
in  the  morning; 
during  the  after- 
noon sunshine. 

Sky  thickh*^  over- 
cast Toe  rain 
commenced  at 
6.30  A.M.,  lasting 
almost  the  whole 
of  the  d&Yf  at 
times  light,  at 
others  violent. 

(Gando.)  —  In  the 
course  of  the 
morning  the  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon rain  with 
interruption ;  after 
sunset  a  heavy 
rain,  lasting  al- 
most the  whole  of 
the  night. 

The  rain  began  to- 
ward morning 
with  increased  vio- 
lence ;  a  little  rain 
in  the  course  of  the 
following  ni^ht. 

A  heavy  rain  m  the 
mommg,  lasting 
half  an  nour^  then 
dropping  till  9 
A.M. ;  afterward 
the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds. 

Tolerably  clear  in 
the  morning,  at 
times  a  few  drops 
of  rain,  a  thun- 
der-storm in  the 
afternoon ;    regu- 

•  lar  rain  from  4 
P.M.  tiU  8  P.M. 

Tolerably  clear ; 
from  11.30  A.M. 
drops  of  rain  till 
about  2  P.M.  Af- 
terward the  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds.  The  af- 
ternoon clear. 

2  o'clock  A.M.  a  hea- 
vy shower  lasting 
tni  4.30,  then  a 
little  rain  occa- 
sionally. At  3 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
thimder  -  storm 
ft-«m  N.W.  with 
rain  at  intervals, 
more  continuous 
.  from  4  o'clock  P.M. 
till  about  sunset. 
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Hoar  of  th« 
Day. 


DeK.  In 

scale  of 

Fab. 


Hoar  of  the     ^f  ; '" 
Day.  ■*•'•  "^ 


1854. 
Aufi 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 

80 

Sept, 


About  noon  a  thun- 
der-fltorm  in  the 
distance;  1,50  P. 
M.  a  light  rain  till 

3  o'clock;  at  4 
P.M.  the  snn 
broke  through  the 
clouds. 

Sky  cloudy.  About 
9  o'clock  P.M.  a 
few  drops  of  rain, 
lightning  and 
thunder. 

Overcast  At  7 
o'clock  the  sun 
broke  forth»  fine 
and  genial.  One 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
li^ht  shower  of 
rain;    from   2   to 

4  o'clock  another 
light  shower. 

Fine  day.  At  sun- 
set a  thunder- 
storm gathered ; 
at  8  o'clock  P.M. 
a  light  rain ;  then 
repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the 
night. 

Kain  in  the  morn- 
ing till  7  o'clock 
A.M.  Just  after 
sunset  a  thunder- 
storm, with  mod- 
erate rain;  then 
at  9  p'clock  a 
second  one  ex- 
cessively violent, 
lasting  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

6.45  A.M.  a  light 
thunder  -  storm, 
with  moderate 
rain,  lasting  tilli 
8  o'clock,  then  the| 
weaUier  tolerablv, 
clear.  At  midj 
night  a  violent! 
shower. 

Day  tolerably  dear. 

2  r.M.  heavy  rain. 

In  the  evening 
violent  thunder- 
storm, but  with- 
out any  rain. 

In  the  night  heavr' 
rain  lasting  al- 
most till  morning. 

Dry.    • 

At  4.30  P.M.  heavy 
storm,  little  rain.  I 

Clear.  In  the  after-] 
noon  and  evening 
a  thunder-storm; 
with  much  heat-j 


1854. 
Sept. 


22 


23,24 
26 


lie:htn  ing,bat  only 
a  few  drops  of  rain. 

At  11  o'clock  P.M. 
a  heavy  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 
rain,  but  only  of 
short  duration. 

Dry. 

In  the  latter  part  of 
the  night,  toward 
momins,  )ieavy 
rain ;  then  after  a 
little  intemiptioB 
another  shower 
till  8.30  A.M. 

At  sunset  a  thunder- 
storm from  the  S. 
passed  by  toward 
the  W.,  bringing 
us  bflt  little  rain. 

Weather  clear.  At 
10  P.M.  thunder- 
storm with  but  lit- 
tle rain. 

Cloudy.  About  9 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
heavy  shower. 

In  the  evening  heat- 
lightning  m  the 
S.  W. ;  no  rain. 

At  7  o'clock  P.M. 
rain  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

In  the  evenincF  thun- 
der-storm, but  no 
rain. 

No  rain. 

In  the  evening  heat- 
lightning;  no  rain. 

Thunder-storm,  but 
no  rain,  in  the 
evening. 

Verj'  warm  day ;  in 
the  evening  again 
dry. 

No  rain. 

Very  fine  morning. 

In  the  afternoon 
heavv  thunder- 
clouds passed  by 
with  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

About  7  o*clock  A.M. 
a  little  dropping; 
afterward  the  dark 
clouds  were  scat- 
tered. About  9 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
thunder-storm  g«r 
thered;onlyaiew 
drops  of  ram. 

Dry.*^ 

Heat-lightning  in 
the  evening. 

Heat  -  lightnmg  in 
the  evening. 

In  the  evening  cloo- 
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Date. 

Hoaroftb* 
Day. 

Oeff.  In 
•cale  of 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hoar  of  the 
Day. 

F«h. 

Remarki. 

1864. 

1855. 

Sept. 

May 

dy ;     heat  -  light- 

16 

1 

A  hot  day.    Heat- 

ning.       After     9 

lightning   in   the 

o'clock  a  thunder- 

evening. 
2.30  P.M.  a  thun- 

storm     gathered 

16 

with  a  heavy  gale, 

der  -  storm    from 

but     little     rain 

N.,  passing  to  the 
W.    Thunder  and 

about  10  o'clock. 

28 

Heat  -  lightnmg   in 
the  evening. 

lightning,  but  no 
rain. 

29 

Dry. 

17 

Heat  -  lightning   in 

Oct. 

the  evening. 

1-4 

Ko  obsv'n. 

No  rain. 

18 

From  4  o'clock  till 

6 

At  10  o'clock  P.M. 
a  heavy  gale,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tolera- 
ble feir  of  rain, 

7  o'clock  A.M.  a 
light  rain  with  in- 

terruption, accom- 

/ 

panied  by  a  strong 

lasting      till       3 
o'clock. 

gale. 

19 

Early  in  the  morn- 

6-8 

No  rain. 

ing  a  light  rain. 

9 

(Moriki.)  — In   the 
night  &om  the  8th 
to  9th,  heavy  fall 

June 
5 

At  noon  a  thunder- 
storm gathering; 
12.30  PJM.  a  light 

of  dew,  like  rain. 

10-30 

No  observation. 

rain;  4  P.M.  an- 

1855. 

other  light  rain. 

Jan. 

' 

6 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

to 

Noobser- 

7 

2.00  P.M. 

109 

April 

vation. 

9 

2.30  P.M. 

108 

16 

10 

No  obsv'n. 

April 

11 

2.15  P.M. 

108 

16 

12.30  P.M. 

103 

(Kukawa.)  —  Ram- 

12 

2.30  P.M. 

110 

clouds. 

13 

1.45  P.M. 

107-5 

(KaUla,  near   Bil- 

16 

Repeated    thunder. 
Afewdropsofrain. 

ma.)— -A  little  aft- 

er midnight  a  hea- 

17 

2.0    P.M. 

103 

V5^  gale  arose;  1.45 
P.M.  a  little  rain. 

18 

Not  clear. 

19 

2.0    P.M. 

107 

14 

No  obsv'n. 

20-24 

No  obsv'n. 

15 

2.30  P.M, 

110 

25 

2.15  P.M. 

108 

Warm    day,    with 

16 

2.0    P.M. 

112 

southerly  wind. 

17 

sunrise. 

73 

26 

2.0    P.M. 

112-5 

sunset. 

83 

27 

2.0    P.M. 

113 

18 

sunrise. 

69 

28 

No  obflv'n. 

' 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

29 

sunrise. 

82 

19 

sunrise. 

76-6 

2.0    P.M. 

113 

20 

sunrise. 

79 

30 

2.0    P.M. 

112-6 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

^. 

21 

2.30  P.M. 

111-5 

No  obsv'n. 

24 

2.30  P.M. 

109 

4 

In  tfifl  evening  heat- 
lightning   toward 

25 

2.30  P.M. 
sunset. 

109 
101-5 

the  S.  and  S.E. 

26 

sunrise. 

86 

7 

2.0   P.M. 

106 

27 

Warm  day. 

10 

3.30  P.M.  a  tempest, 

2.30  P.M. 

114 

Heavy  gale  in  the 
night. 

with  a  sand-storm. 

a   few   drops    of 

29 

Very  heavy  sand- 
storm early  in  the 

rain,  more  toward 

theN.E.  A  heavy 

morning. 

gale.    After  sun- 

2,0   P.M. 

109 

A  heavy  gale. 

set  a  heavy  thun- 

80 

sunrise* 

81 

der  -  storm,     but 

Jul^ 

without  rain. 

sunrise. 

68 

11 

In  the  night  a  thun- 

5 

sunrise. 

68 

der-storm,    with 

22 

1.0    P.M. 

HI 

much    lightning, 

24 

2.0    P.M. 

112 

and  a  heavy  gale. 

27 

2.30  P.M. 

108 
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A'bare,  tribe  of  MAsgn,  nomben  of  them  captured 

for  slaves,  iL  405. 
A'bbega,  the  freed  Marghl  bid,  iiL  22. 
'Abd.AIlah,  the  learned  Taw4ti  i.  S1& 
•Abd-AllAhl,  son  of  F6dive  and  brother  of  'Oth- 

m&n,  iiL  035;  his  childJen,  143,  note;  notice  of 

his  work,  ISa 
•Abd  el  Kider,  sultan  of  Bagirma,iL  655.  ._,.««* 

'Abd  el  K&der  organizes  a  religious  revolution  in  Airl,  the  great  salt  caravan,  its  gathering,  I  899, 

F6ta,  iiL  est  396 ;  estimate  of  its  numbers,  452;  went  former- 

'Abd  el  Kaderi,  sultan  of  A'gades,  L  820;  his  lo-     ly  only  ^  ^^-^  ^  K^tsena,  467. 

vesUture,  336;  his  letters,  846;  his  depodtion  A^iri  village,  L  683. 


A'hmed  bel  M^6b,  Arab  traveler,  notice  of,  11  8& 
A'hmedu,  S6ko  (Sheikh),  ruler  of  IiUsina,  his  hoa- 

tUity  toward  me,  iiL  812,  314,  341. 
Aido  grass,  with  prickly  involucre,  L  412. 
'Ain  Ziira,  described,  i.  91 ;  welcome  reception  In, 

on  home-Journey,  uL  620. 
ATr,  or  A'sDen,  ethnographical  relations  of,  L  278; 

A^r  not  Ahir,  276,  note.    See  A'sben. 


and  his  confidence  In  me,  iiL  137. 

Abiki,  mount  of  Air,  L  306. 

Abti  Bakr  el  Wakshhi,  first  acquaintance,  L  382; 
his  kindness  to  me  ha  EAtsena.  461. 

A'hh  el  Hassan,  governor  of  Tamkala,  interview 
with,  iiL  5^9 ;  his  character  and  position,  511. 

A1)6-Gher,  village  of  Bagirmi,  market,  iL  515, 666. 

A'dam&wa,  country  of,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom 
ingrafted  upon  a  mixed  stock  of  pagan  tribes, 
IL  127,  1S3;  character  of,  191;  a  country  for 
colonies,  153;  different  character  of  settlement's 
191 :  itineraries  passing  through  the  districts  of, 
L626. 

Adansonia  digitata,  the  most  common  tree  throurii 
the  whole  breadth  of  Central  AfHca,  L  531,  iL 
98;  in  Bighena,  iiL  703;  colossal  specimens,  L 
681,  iL  112;  different  variety,  la  66;  peculiar 
domain,  L  449;  the  constant  companion  of  hu- 
man society,  451.  IL  221 ;  on  the  Niger,  UL  524 
-627 ;  UM  of  the  leaves  of;  for  vegetable  soup,  L 
483,  iL  57, 110,  ilL  89,  paatim;  use  of  the  fruit 
for  imparting  an  acid  taste,  iL  10. 

A'dar,  governors  of,  iiL  686 ;  country  of;  and  towns, 
L699;  Umitsof,  iiL  121. 

A'dar,  well  and  hamlet  ia  AAssa,  iiL  695. 

A'dar-and&rren,  *"*•  the  little  creek,"  usual  ferry  on 
the  Niger,  UL  600. 

A'dar-n-h6ut  island  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  468. 

A'derir,  country  of  the  Awelimmid,  list  of  wells 
and  pasture-grounds  of,  UL  472,  note. 

A'der6r,  district  described,  and  Moorish  tribes  In, 
UL714. 

A'dlahdn,  the  M6sgu  prince,  conduct  of,  toward  his 
female  slaves,  IL  847;  his  reception  by  the  viz- 
ier, 860. 

A'fadd,  town  and  district,  U.  486,  671. 

A'fiM;6,  town,  U.  838. 

Afalesselea,  character  of,  arrival  at  the  welL  L  828. 

African  warfare,  interesting  Incident  in,  til,  462 
cruelty  of,  U.  894. 

AfuUe  district  and  Its  inhabitants,  UL  709. 

A'gades  and  its  InhabiUnts  described,  L  817-860 
Its  history,  361 ;  period  of  foundation,  UL  664 . 
Its  ancient  gold  trade,  L  867;  prices  in  market, 
876;  Identity  of  its  language  with  that  of  Tim- 
buktu, 834  (compare  UL  670);  Groond-plan  of, 
872;  dungeon,  886;  great  mosque  and  tower, 
866;  investiture  of  the  sultan,  886;  audience 
hall,  820. 

A'gata,  vUlage  and  mount,  L  8O61. 

A^rUit,  vUlage  and  well,  UL  708. 

A^ghadir  Ddme,  vUlage  and  inhabitants,  UL  719. 

AghAfi,  ancient  town  of  Kinem,  ih  806,  629,  aeq. 

A^gheld  district  on  the  Niger,  ill.  496u 

Agh6,  formeriy  large  town  <»  KAnem,  IL  294,  629. 

A^hmed  BAM,  notice  of  his  work,  UL  146 ;  bis  char- 
acter, 282,  66a 

Vol.  m.— D  d  d 


A'Karumbay,  Iron  gates  of,  narrow  passage  in  Ni- 
ger, UL  508. 

Ala,  AUa,  B6mu  town  and  vicinity,  U.  328. 

AUir6k  vUlage,  U.  246. 

AldU-A'dia  vaUey  of  Kinem,  U.  803. 

Alamiiy,  or  AllamAy,  Bomu  town.  L  664.  UL  6S6. 

AlamAibe,  or  AUam^ibe,  village,  hospiUble  treat- 
ment at,  iU.  5S6. 

Ukso,  or  AUssa,  town  of  B&ghena  and  its  vldnifcy, 
UL  699.  708. 

Al&une,  B6niu  town,  L  674,  UL  85. 

Al&wo,  town  of,  U.  99. 

Aliyu,  sultan  of  S6koto.  first  meeting  with,  UL 
105;  his  character,  117;  sets  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Gdberawa,  109 ;  his  proceedings, 
122-124;  returns  to  Wumo,  186;  baterview  with, 
658;  his  Justice,  663;  farewdl  Interview  with, 
66& 

Alkuttabu,  chief  of  the  AweUmmid,  IiL  819,  pas- 
mm, 

A'man  Semmedn6  valley,  sculpture  and  stone  clr- 
des  at,  L  181. 

Ammaa,  ^^  the  islands  and  swampy  grounds  In  the 
Niger,"  UL  474. 

A'nay  town,  in  the  vaUey  of  Kaw&r,  UL  619. 

Ang^  8C6  Ng^la. 

Anlkimma,  Tebu  town,  UL  619. 

AnlsUmen,  MerAbet'in  or  Tolba,  peaceable  tribes  of 
the  K61-owi,  L  265  (compare  264,  n.);  of  the 
Awelimmlden,  iU.  722 ;  of  the  I'regen&ten,  728; 
See  Mer&betin. 

A'nnur,  chief  of  Tint^ust,  sends  us  an  escort,  L 
267;  batervlew  with  hiin,  298;  his  character, 
298,426;  parting  with,  425;  visit  him  at  his  es- 
Ute,487. 

A'nnur  karami,  a  relation  of  the  former,  L  220; 
his  lodghigs  at  A'gades,  880. 

Ant-hUls  of  immense  size,  iL  490;  indicating  tha 
neighborhood  of  a  river,  163. 

AntUope,  difiiBrent  species,  B^balis,  L  226,  UL  611; 
A.  Addix,  L  676;  A.  Leucoryx,  408;  bucklen 
made  from  its  skin,  404;  Its  meat,  406;  A.. 
Oijx,  U.  495,  iU.  29;  A.  Soemmering^  L 676, IL 
475;  other  species,  66. 

Ants,  serious  attack  of  black,  a  624;  battle  be- 
tween red  and  white,  624;  winged,  280;  whlt« 
on  the  Niger,  UL  488,  note^  628;  northern  limll 
of,L416,UL606;  abundance  of  ants  in  K&tsena, 
84. 

Arab  or  Moorish  tribes  of  the  western  part  of  the 
desert,  Ust  of,  UL  711. 

Arabs,  native  Arabs,  or  Sh6wa,  of  B6mu,  and 
neighboring  countries,  iL  88;  eariy  settlements 
In  K&nem,  U.  662;  chiefs  of,  638;  their  inter- 
course with  the  Fulbe,  UL  254. 

Arama,  eee  Rum4. 

Arboreaoent  £uphorbIace»,  U.  429. 
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Archer,  mounted,  rare,  1.  681;  In  F6gha,  iU.  166. 

Architecture  of  A'gades,  L  350, 862;  of  Kan<S,  509; 
of  dweUIngs  hi  S&r&wu,  146;  in  M6bi,  211;  of 
the  Miit4gu  tribe,  IL  413;  of  palaces  in  Log6n, 
446;  in  MiW-ena,  517;  of  dwellings  in  Miisina, 
liL  180, 181;  in  NamantAgu,  194,195;  in  Thige, 
215;  lnThnbdlEtu,307;  Insecurity  of  clay  hooea-*, 
IL  520;  more  solid  architecture  in  former  timei>, 
i  677,  iL  618;  Songhay  and  UAusa  architecture, 
111526. 

Argdngo,  residence  of  rebel  chief  of  Kdbbi,  ill.  146. 

A'ribinda,  town  of,  and  iU  inhabitants,  iii  212. 

A'ribinda,  meaning  southern  bank  of  Niger,  ilL 
213. 

Ardkam  valley  described,  L  82a 

As&ba  mountainous  district,  iiL  TOT. 

A'sada,  valley  of  ATr,  described,  i  SOa 

A'sben,  or  Air,  first  view  of,  L  236;  nature  of  the 
country,  252 ;  mountains  of,  25T ;  forms  of  name, 
258,  n. 

Asdepias  gigantea,  enormous  specimens,  L  219, 
£64;  nsennness  of,  417;  bears  testimony  to  the 
fortuity  of  the  soil,  315;  wide  extent^  558,  il 
60,  61,  passim ;  its  monotonous  character,  L 
64t ;  characteristic  of  the  nei^borhood  of  K&k- 
awa,iL226w 

As^r  village,  near  Sans6ndi,  ill  694. 

As6ttere  vaUey,  L  230, 

A'sfer,  singular  food  (tf  this  bird,  L  12T. 

Asfiira  valley,  IL  294 

A'shendmma  and  its  inhabitants,  ill.  515;  dried 
fish  the  best  medium  of  commerce  at,  61S. 

AbIu.  or  Ascu,  well  of,  importance  of,  i.  28T,  603. 

A'skiA,  Mohammed  ben  Abd  Bakr,  king  of  Song- 
hay,  his  greatness,  iiL  286;  his  rise,  reign,  and 
death,  666-670.    Ck>mpare  L  SSL 

A'sodi,  description  of  the  town,  L  808. 

Asses,  usual  beasts  of  burden  or  G&ro  travelers,  UJ. 
187;  compare  363;  excellent  breed  in  Air,  i. 
299;  in  Dar-Fur,  iL  96;  in  Mdsi,  IiL  864, 
plenty  of,  on  the  Niger,  411,  466k 

A^u  town,  iL  567;  not  name  of  river,  66SL 

Asw&nek  tribe,  sections  of,  UL  703. 

A'tar.  town  of  A'der6r,  iiL  HS. 

Alantika  mount,  highest  mountain  of  my  route, 
iL164. 

Aiidaghoet,  notice  of;  L  861 :  iiL  658,  650. 

Adderas,  beautiful  valley  of  Air,  described,  L  811. 

A'ussa  district,  towns  in,  UL  693. 

A6ssa,  general  tenn  finr  north  bank  of  Niger,  L 
471;  HI  passim, 

Any6k  territory  describe  UL  44 

A  Vib,  chief  of  the  Thi-ger-^gedesh,  interview  and 
religious  discission  with,  iU.  886;  his  account  of 
Mungo  Park,  840. 

Awelimmiden,  origin,  iVL  680;  sections  and  fkmi- 
lies  of,  720;  peaceable  tribes  of,  722. 

Ay6ru,  vUUge  and  inhabitants,  iU.  215. 

Ayiu  or  Manatna,  found  in  the  B6nuw6,  IL  198; 
in  the  Shibi,  478;  in  Lake  Ddbu,  tii.  690;  and 
in  the  Niger  in  general,  409. 

A'zawAd,  district  north  of  Timbuktu,  and  a^dn- 
ing  districts,  notice  of;  iU.  684 

A^zaw^h,  district  on  the  Niger,  iU.  684 

A'semay,  village  on  Niger,  and  Us  inhabitants,  iiL 
626. 

Askar,  tribe  of  Im6e)ui^  historioal  noUoes  of  the, 
L19& 

BabAliyi,  town  of  Baginni,  notice  o^  IL  608;-  con- 
dition of  treaty  with  regard  to,  687. 

BAhir  tribe,  notice  of  the,  iL  120. 

BAehftAm,  branch  of  ShArl,  great  breadth,  IL  6T8 ; 
upward,  places  along  the,  678;  downward  firom 
ltt8-en&  to  M6sgn,  686. 

Badamdni,  or  Gadabdni,  fresh  and  natron  lakes, 
UL  64,  67;  vUlage  described,  66. 

Badan^jo,  vlUage  of  A'damAwa.  described,  U.  144 

Badar&wa,  walled  town  of  Zdnmra,  with  a  consid- 
erable market,  iiL  100. 

Fadda-badda,  waUed  town  of  Kebbi,  UL  149. 

Baga,  remadcabto  architecture  deecribed,  a  412. 


B6geI6,  moont  of  A'damiwa,  iL  175;  hamlets  of; 
196,  9iofe. 

Bi'ighena,  identity  with  part  of  the  ancient  Gh&n. 
ata,  Arab  tribes  in,  tiL  711 ;  present  state  and 
historical  notices  of,  701. 

Baghzen  mount,  L  304, 898. 

Bagirmi,  description  of  the  natives,  iL  486;  fe- 
males, 521 ;  historical  survey  of,  &I3 ;  when  iint 
mentioned,  623;  general  character  of,  557-OSO; 
arms,  language,  and  dress,  561;  government, 
662. 

Bagma  vUlage  described,  iL  133. 

Bahr  el  GhazAl,  laige  valley  east  of  Tsfid,  described, 
U.600.  .«^  —, 

Bakada  vUlage  and  inhabitants,  iL  481,  48& 

Bakiy,  see  Sheikh  Sidi  Almied. 

Bahinites  ^EgypUaca,  noithem  Umit  of;  L  827, 
896;  wide  range  over  Negroland,  664;  name 
in  A'damiwa,  iL  198;  fhiit  of  much  value  io 
BtSmu,  57;  in  Bagirmi,  560;  bread  made  fhHD 
the  fhiit  of,  615;  leaves  wed  lUcewire,  492, 660; 
fine  specimens  on  Niger,  iiL  518,  621;  in  Tim- 
biiktu,  322. 

Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  town  on  the  Niger,  and  inhab- 
itants, UL  442. 

BAmbara  town  and  taihabitants,  UL  245-251 

B4mbara  country,  present  ruler,  iiL  3ia 

Bam6ma  vaUey,  with  sugar  pbmUtion,  m.  127. 

B^nal,  mountainous  district  of  Bagirmi,  and  in- 
habitants, U.  600. 

B^nam  and  its  hihabitants,  iL  689. 

Banana  (Mvsa  Paradisiacxi}^  L  480;  common  in 
the  southern  provinces,  621,  U.  193,  UL  14S. 

Ban^y  village,  m.  268. 

Banddgo  village  of  A'dam&wa,  L  572. 

Baobab,  see  Adansonia. 

B&rakat,  town  and  inhabitants,  L  200;  vidnl^r 
described,  210. 

Baratiwa  village,  fine  tamarind-trees  near,  UL  <{i 

B4rea  vUlage  of  MAsgu  country,  a  863. 

Baigv  or  Barba  country,  north  of  Ydruba,  iU.  66& 

Baitey  cultivated  on  the  Niger,  UL  442. 

Bamo  locaUty  on  Niger  dewsribed,  UL  486. 

Barth,  Dr.,  his  previous  traveU  in  Barbery,  voL  L 
p.  vU;  course  of  his  studies,  iL  16T;  v^onteen 
to  accompany  Mr.  Richardson  in  the  exploration 
of  Central  Anrica,  voL  L  pi  viU;  joins  the  expedi- 
tion at  Tunis,  29;  arrival  at  Tripoli,  39;  resi- 
dence at  and  ercursions  around,  40-89;  Joamey 
across  the  desert,  90,  M?. ;  resid Ace  at  Mtoak, 
160-166;  departure  from  MArzuk,  158;  negotia- 
Uon  with  Tawdrek  chiefs,  164,  1C5;  Joins  tbe 
caravan,  168;  astray  in  the  desert,  188-198; 
arrival  at  Gh4t,  198;  departure  for  the  ofien 
desert,  208;  joins  the  Kel-owi  caravan,  212; 
reaches  the  Tin^lkum  caravan,  232;  abum 
from  Taw&rek  freebooters,  288-265;  attacked 
and  pillaged  by  the  Mer&beUn,  260-^;  endan- 
gered by  a  desert  torrent,  266;  arrival  of  escort 
from  A^nnur,  267;  arrival  at  TintdUust,  275; 
residence  in  Tint6Uu8t,  292-298;  nocturnal  at- 
tack, 295;  Journey  to  A'gadee,  299-317;  red- 
dence  at  A^ules.  817-860;  interview  with  the 
sultan,  820;  receives  letters  oi  protecti<«,  846; 
residence  in  Tin-T6ggana,  879-388;  religiou 
conversation  witii  A'nnur,  886;  joins  the  salt- 
caravan,  389 ;  parting  with  Mr.  Richardson,  425; 
interview  with  the  governor  of  KAteena,  456; 
theological  discussion  with  Bel-Gh^t,  465;  de- 
parture trcm  Kiisena,  480:  residence  in  Kand, 
489-626;  severe  attack  of  fever,  492;  audiences 
with  the  ghaladima,  and  governor,  493-195; 
sets  out  fh>m  Kan6  alooe,  625;  joins  tbe  sherif 
'Abd-el-Khafif,  630;  interview  with  ghaladima 
'OmAr,  665;  enters  B6mn,  661;  news  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  death,  662;  visit  to  his  grave,  672; 
interview  with  the  governor  of  D6chi,  664;  ar- 
rival  at  Kdkawa,  691 ;  servants  and  debUof  tbe 
mission,  592;  interviews  with  the  vixier,  698; 
amicable  arrangements,  696;  debto  o^tbe  mis- 
sion discharged,  iL  46;  expedition  to  Lalce 
Ts^d,  60-76;  meeting  with  Mr.  Overweg  Mur 
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Ealilttwi,  80;   depurtnra  troax  KAkava,  65;iBeaii8,  coltlTfttlonoi;  L  54;  ilL  8S,|xu0fin. 
Journey  to  Y61a,  87-178;  intendew  with  thelBeaa-trenela  excellent  food  fOTcameLs,  ill.  79. 
governor,  182;  anxiety  and  8lckne9s,  1S6;  mia-  B/chi  town  and  neighborhood,  L  480. 
sion  repulsed,  186;  retom  from  A'dam^wa  to  Bed&nga  and  its  inhabitants,  iL  681,  688. 
Kiikawa,  199-226;  interview  with  the  vizier,  Ifiedde  territory  audita  inhabitants  described,  iSLSSL 
227;   expedition  to  K&neni.  24&-816;  joins  a. Bedstead,  kind  of,  necessary  for  an  African  trav. 
band  of  the  Wel4d  SUm^n,  273;  interview  with     eler,  I  429 ;  curious  bedsteads  In  A'gades,  i.  850. 
the  sheikh  of  that  tribe,  277;  camp  taken,  805;  I  Beehives,  L  486;  nnderground.  IL  108. 
continued  Illness,  294-811;  return  to  Kukawa,lBeeis  dangerous  attack  by,  iL  407. 


816:  accompanies  the  expedition  againtst  M4n- 
darft,  816-424;  discussion  on  slavery  with  the 
vizier,  825-828;  cut  off  trom  the  army,  867-869 ; 
return  to  K6kawa,  423;  journey  to  fiagirmi, 
425-603;  stopped  at  the  Sh&ri  river,  468;  suc- 
ceeds in  croseing,  469 ;  residence  at  M616,  478 ; 
laid  in  irons,  600;  proceeds  Co  MAs-efiA,  602; 
interview  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  604; 
becomes  a  retail  dealer.  511 ;  arrival  of  letters 
and  supplies,  681;  audience  with  the  sultan, 
586;  departure  from  Mds-en&,  548;  arrival  at 
K6kawa,  573;  treaty  of  commerce  signed  by 
the  sultan,  575;  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  578; 
parting  interview  with  the  Sheikh  'Om&r,  iiL 
19;  departure  for  Tfanb&ktu,  20;  enters  the 
Komiidugu  of  B6mu,  27;  reaches  the  moan- 
tainons  province  of  Muniyd,  48;  interview  with 
'the  governor,  53;  visit  to  the  natron  lake,  68; 
arrival  of  pecuniary  suppli^  75;  Interview  with 
the  governor  of  Kdtsena,  88 ;  dl 


discussion  on  po- 
lygamy with 'Abd-e*-Ralun&n,  86;  journey  from 
Kdtcena  to  86koto,  88,  mq.;  iaterview  with 
'Aliyu,104,lS9;  letter  of  franchise,  108;  resi- 
dence in  Wum6,  110-189;  arrival  at  Oando, 
142;  transactions  with  the  sultan,  145, 146;  ib- 
safe  journey  through  Kebbi,  148-171 ;  first  sight 


Bo-giingu  island,  id  tlie  Niger,  iiL  58t 

Belunde  village,  UL  503. 

Belang,  important  town  of  Gunna.  iiL  64T. 

Bjlem,  residence  of  M'allem  DellL  town  and  its 
inhabitants,  iL  154,  206.  . 

Bello,  sultan,  character,  ilL  844;  notice  of  nis  work, 
iiL188.  » 

Belfissa.  important  town  of  M6sl,  iiL  648. 

Beni-Ulid,  troublesome  place,  iiL  629. 

Bennanoba,  or  Bentiba,  chief  town  of  Gorma,  mean- 
ing of  name,  UL  646. 

Bendn,  camp  where  Park  was  kept  a  priioner,  ttL 
697. 

Bentang-tree.    See  S&k  cotton-tree. 

Bennwe  river,  ii.  163,  200;  the  great  arm  of  the 
Kwdra,  167;  period  of  Rising  and  falling,  172; 
its  importance  for  the  intercourse  with  the  in- 
terior, 84,  327,  829. 

Benxfiri,  town  of  Manga.  L  543. 


-  B^rabish  (fing.  Berbusm)  tribe,  sections  of,  in 
A'sawdd,  iiL  687 ;  their  hostility  toward  me,  881, 
830 ;  chief  of  Bdrabish  murderer  of  Mijor  LalAg, 
336;  death  of  his  son,  842. 

,  Berber  population,  historical  notices  of,  L  194;  U- 

-  oentions  manners  of  frontier  tribes,  842 ;  iiL  462. 

. , „ , , b  Berbemwd  well  of  Manga  country,  IiL  48. 

of  the  Niger,  171;    El  Wal4ti,  specimen  of  a'Beri  vfilageand  inhabitants,  iL  266;  route  to  ftvMu 
Moorish  character,  198;  stay  in  Libtdko,  200-     Ngegimi,  207,  nots;  former  importance,  620,  te^. 
207;  transactions  with  the  Taw&rek,  285,  241;  Beminkor6,  Bambara  village,  ilL  701. 
interview  with  the  emir  of  Sarayamo,  256;|Be8h6r  villages  and  well  near  KAkawa,  L  600. 
embarks  on  a  creek  of  the  Niger,  260;  interview  iBet^iiA  valley  of  W&d^I,  principal  villages  along 
with  Sidi  A1aw&te  in  K&bara,  277;  arrival  atl     the,  IL  671. 

Timbiiktn,  281 ;   religions  discussion  with  Sldi  Boting  district,  character  of  the  Niger  in,  UL  606w 

AOawdte,  804;  attack  of  fever,  803-807;  first' B6  el  Uamdeh,  well  of  Kanem,  iL  m, 

interview  with  Sheikh  el  Bakdy,  809-311;  Un-iBirchl  village,  ill.  571. 

settled  residence  in  Timbuktu,  812,  »eq. ;  dan-  Birmen&wa  town,  L  536,  iiL  582. 

geroua  situation,  881 :  interview  and  religious  Bimi,  or  Ghasr-^ggomo,  the  (Ad  capital  of  Bdnra, 

discu8si<»  with  A'wAb,  335;    his  account  of     founded  by  whom,  IL  660;   description  of  its 

Mungo  Faric,  340 :    religious  discussion  with     ruins,  la  51. 

Sheikh  el  BakAy.  843 ;'  discussion  on  the  relation  Bimi  town  on  Niger  and  inhabitants,  UL  530. 

i  Monammed,  8tf ;  on  the  pr(^hets,!Blmi-n-D6be,  site  of  and  forest  scenery,  UL  169. 


of  Christ  and  I 

*^Who  is  a  MosUmr*  884;  forced  to  leave  the 
town,  388;  political  meeting,  894;  departure 
from  Tirabiiktu,  403 ;  retrograde  movement,  418 ; 
final  departure,  432;  enters  the  desert,  4^;  ar- 
rival at  G6g6,  479 ;  parting  with  El  Bakdy,  495; 
travels  along  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  Ni- 
ger, 49&-53$;  an  alarming  adventure,  589; 
second  residence  in  Say,  534;  interview  with  the 
governor,  584;  arrival  at  Tdmkala  and  inter- 
view with  the  governor,  639 ;  attack  of  dysentery 
at  WumtS,  660 ;  interviews  with  'Aliyu,  658, 664 ; 
second  residence  in  Kan6,  587;  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, 578;  meeting  with  Mr.  vogel,  566;  last 
residence  in  K6Icawa,  602 e  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Vogel,  598;  attack  of  rheumatkm,  606;  dlf- 
ficulties  and  delays,  699;  traverses  the  desert 
with  a  smaU  Tebu  caravan,  602-626 ;  8t<qyped  by 
Arabs,  638;  arrival  at  Tripoli,  629;  arrival  in 
London,  630. 

B4ruwa,  or  B4rruwa,  town  and  vicinity,  iL  258,  UL 
90B. 

Basengiddl  village,  UL  706. 

Basikunnu  town  and  inhabitants,  UL  604. 

Basik6nnu  and  YA-saUune,  list  of  places  between, 
Ui.  603. 

Bat-h&  laige  valley  and  river  of  W&dAl,  ti.  648, 
668,  sra. 

BatU  tribe  In  A'dam&wa,  iL  196. 

Bdure,  a  species  of  ficusl  large  specimen,  L  814; 
poorer  spedmens,  UL  68. 

Ba68hi-treee,  L  432. 

Biya  and  its  inhabitants,  L  640i  I 


Bimi-n-Kebbi  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  158,  650; 
N.B.  Other  names  beginning  with  the  term  Bimi 
look  for  under  the  sec(md  part  of  the  name. 

Bitink6be  tribe,  UL58t 

Bi»6jSgn  town,  UL  644 

Bla^ntths  of  the  TawArek,  L  801;  UacksmitVs 
workshop  described,  U.  102. 

Boats  on  the  IMd,  IL  65;  on  the  Sh&ri,  447,  460; 
of  the  M6sgn,  891 ;  on  the  Bennw^  169 ;  on  the 
Niger,  UL  172,  260,  523;  represented  in  Fl.  967, 

Bodinga  town  and  market,  iO.  666. 

B6ghel  valley,  its  picturesque  and  ridi  character, 

L814 
B6go  village,  IL  S02. 
BokhAri,  governor   of  Khad^a,  his  expedition 

against  Khaddja,  his  success,  and  what  use  be 

made  of  it,  L  543. 
BokhAri,  learned  man  of  Sdkoto.  UL  68& 
Bokh&ri,  a  learned  man  of  Gando,  UL  146. 
B6ne  village,  UL  235. 
Bonges^mba  viUage,  on  the  Upper  Niger,  or  DhUk- 

liba,  dUTerent  quality  of  the  water  ot  the  two 

branches  of  the  river  at,  itt.  601. 
Bo<^  should  be  sent  out  toCentral  Africa,  UL  8T8; 

manuscript  books  In  Bagirmi,  IL  506. 
B6ra  town,  UL  687. 
B6mu,  general  character  of  history  of,  iL  16;  fbrm 

of  government,  26,  691 ;  frioids  and  instmoton 

ln,3{M0. 
B6mu,  ehronologtcal  table  of  events  and  list  of 

kings  of;  U.  681. 
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B6rnii  annf,  appeannce  o^  U.  848;  detachmentB 
oompoeing  the  oavalry  or,  in  the  expedition  to 

B6rnu  proper,  boundaries  d!,  L  561. 

Bornu-Oungu,  or  Bamii-Oongu,  island  in  the  Ni- 
ger, scenery  round,  liL  497. 

Borsdrl,  town  of  B(>mu,  iiL  37. 

B6«e  village  and  inhabitants,  UL  62& 

Bosebingo  village  and  inhabiUnts,  la  189, 193. 

Bread  of  Mag&riii,  L  404:  of  balanites,  ii,  51& 

Biidduma,  islanders  of  the  Tthd  identical  with  the 
Y6din&,  iL  64;  their  character,  64;  their  canoes, 
66;  Overweg^s  visit  to  their  islands,  232. 

Bfigari  viUage,  ii  466;  described,  479. 

B6gBoma  river,  iii  210. 

Biigla  well,  iiL  696. 

B6gom&n  town  on  8h4ri,  {1/477. 

Bulula,  dyna^itv  of,  identiehl  with  Gaoga,  iL  545; 
divisions  of  the,  676. 

Bollock-ridinc,  attempt  at,  L  909;  excellent  bul- 
locks in  Air,  301,  427 ;  the  boUock  the  native 
beast  of  burden,  ii  paS'^u 

Bolls  used  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Feczan  for  draw- 
ing tlieir  chariots,  sculptures  confirmatory  o^  L 
17a 

Bdnday  mountain  range,  L  308. 

B&ndi  town,  L  156,  iiL  586. 

Bundore  village,  dye-pits  at,  UL  192. 

BAne,  Old  and  New,  iiL  46. 

^^Bune  Knyurde  S'aid**  village  and  meaning  of 
name,  iU.  890. 

B&nka  town  and  ita  inhabitants,  iiL  96,  569. 

B6ij  el  Melha,  a  mined  castle,  L  37. 

B4rgu  or  Burku,  interesting  country,  iL  245,  618. 

Burre  hamlet,  rocky  character  of  Uie  Niger  near, 
iiL  504. 

Burmm,  or  Bahr  el  Ghas^  statiooi  along,  iL  611. 

BAssumo  town,  UL  64a 

Butter,  tneht  not  to  be  got  in  B6mu,  nor  In  Negro* 
land  in  general,  iL  580,  UL  100. 

Butter-tree,  Bassia  butyracea  (kadena,  t6so),  in 
K&tsena,  L  480,  482,  UL  90;  A'damawa,  U.  ir^ 
123,  148;  in  great  number*  on  Nl^,  UL  2i 
627. 

B6wa  tribe,  divisionis  U.  680. 

B6wa-Das4r  tribe,  U.  69a 

B^rgu,  nourishing  grass  in  Niger,  UL  489,  441 ; 
honey  prepared  from,  449. 

Caflli^  R6n^  the  traveler,  UL  966,  810. 

Ounel,  the,  not  indigenous  in  AfHca,  L 179;  prices 

of,  in  Bomu,  U.  58 ;  camels  of  B6mu,  860. 
Camel  races,  L  270. 

Canoes  on  the  Benuw^  iL  168;  see  Boats. 
Capparis  sodata,  uses  of;  L  247;  wide  extent  of, 

247,  968,  UL  406,  484,  504;  in  the  Burrum,  IL 

012;  berries  o^  L  247.  UL  436. 
Caravan  trade  of  Timbuktu  wiUi  Morocco,  866. 
Caravans  avoid  the  viUagee  bordering  the  desert, 

Llia 
Castle  of  the  Prophetess,  a  Roman  ruin  at  EI  Jem, 

L  8t 
Cattle,  homed,  indigenous  or  imported,  iL  402; 

introduced  into  many  districts  by  the  Fdiibe. 
Champag6re,  town  and  residence  of  GalaUok  de- 
scribed, UL  180. 
Champal&wel  town.  lU.  186. 
Cher^ka  mount,  L  802. 
Chifdwa  town  described,  L  54& 
Chire  described,  U.  68a 
CivUization,  ialse^ts  influence  in  furthering  the 

slave  trade,  iL  826;  of  Negroland,  only  means 

of,  501. 
Clapperton,  Captain,  probable  eause  of  his  death, 

UL  181 ;  his  great  merit  as  a  traveler,  125l 
CUy  the  chief  food  of  the  Dtagding  tribe,  L  647 ; 

olay-honses,  insecurity  o^  iL  520. 
Cocks  used  in  deciding  lawsuits  by  wager  of  bat- 
tie,  U.  217. 
Commerce  of  IJbtiko,  UL  201;  of  Thnbuktu,  075, 

867;  of  Kan6,  L  509,  §eq,:  of  Kiikawa,  807, 

009.;  orW&d6y,a659. 


Corchoms  olitoriuB,  comm(»i  vegetable  in  A'gadea» 
L  828;  in  Boran,  UL  64;  in  Baglrmi,  U.  641;  In 
the  desert,  UL  615. 

Costume  of  IMmmo  chieft,  iL  881 

Cotton  cultivated  from  Bagirmi  to  TlmbAkin,  Pre- 
face, p.  xv.;  best  cotton  near  lakes  and  rivers,  0. 
833;  in  Baglrmi  cultivated  in  ridges,  480;  chieQy 
cultivated  by  B6mu  people,  569;  the  wealth  of 
Dikowa,  830,  480;  on  Niger,  UL  629,  631;  the 
staple  in  market  of  Badar&wa,  100;  cotton  ex- 
tensively manufactured  in  Kan6,  L  610;  fiom 
the  11th  century  in  SUla,  UL  866;  celebrated  in 
Kor6rofa,  L  621;  in  Kong,  UL  646;  in  ZAgfaa, 
691. 

Cotton-fields,  general  neglected  appearance,  ii  832; 

Cotton-strips  as  money,  iL  66;  in  the  coontry 
towns  of  B6niu,  L  568;  in  A'dam4wa,  U.  151; 
in  Bagirmi,  511;  in  Libtaka,  UL  203;  hi  Tsaye, 
229. 

Croton  tWiium  in  Bagirmi,  U.  560. 

Crowe,  Mr.,  U.  Bf.*s  consul-general  in  Ti^oU,  L  8ft, 
485k 

CrystaUized  tubes.  UL  610. 

Cucurbita  lagenarla,  iL  142,  82a 

Cucurbita  Blelopepo,  iL  401;  in  general  nee  fbr 
seasoning  Uie  food,  841,  UL  84a 

Cultivation  of  the  difierent  t^iecies  of  com  in  va- 
rious districts  greaUy  varying,  U.  148, 192. 

Currency,  defection  in  Kiikawfl,  iL  55;  very  vary- 
ing in  different  districts,  difficult  to  know  before- 
hand, UL  196. 

Cyperus  esculentus,  iL  106, 427;  porridge oi;  142. 

Ddbuwa  vUIage,  U.  430. 

D^gliel  village,  residence  cf 'Othmiin  the  Befonner, 
UL12& 

Ddkkwa,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  43QL 

DaUa  town,  UL  687. 

DaUa  province,  UL  2ia 

Dxmarak,  ancient  capital  of  S<},  iL  69a 

Ddmbedi  vUlage,  UL  77. 

Damei^hA,  corn-fields,  L  413 ;  animals  and  vegeta- 
tion of;  416;  list  of  vfllages,  421;  origfai  of  the 
name,  420. 

Dan-F&wa,  town  and  Inhabitants,  UL  66a 

Diinkama,  site  of,  L  450. 

Dan-Shiura  district,  towns  and  viUagea  in,  iU. 

Dan-ShAura,  waUed  town,  UL  665. 

Dargfaol  andiU  inhabitants,  UL  624,  76a 

DarmagwA  vUlage,  L  560. 

DamSro  town,  L  618. 

Da6ra,  eldest  state  of  lUusa,  L  472;  profvtnoe  d; 
611;  character  of  governor,  KL  7a 

Dates  of  A'sben,  L  252;  Kan6,  524;  of  Tawit, 
species  of;  UL  846.  noC«;  ofBamba,44a 

Date  palms  in  A'sben,  L  252,  262;  hi  Tasiwa, 
439;  hi  Kan6,  624;  in  A'damawa,  iL  193;  hi 
Log6n,  438,  460;  hi  lUnem,  800,  807;  hi  Ba- 
gimi,  683;  in  Thnbdktu,  UL  322;  in  Bamba, 
4437inG6g<V,473;  loaded  with  fruit,  666;  pahn- 
bushes,  628,  680. 

D&way  viUage,  UL  eoa 

DawerghA  described,  U.  24a 

Day,  islands  of,  in  the  Niger,  iU.  269. 

Debe,  site  of;  UL  547. 

D^bu  lake,  its  sliaUow  character,  UL  687;  ayft  or 
manatus  fbund  in,  690. 

D^ffowa  town,  L  668. 

I>ekirwell,m62& 

Deldb  palms,  L  448,  U.  186;  the  firnlt  and  its  oae^ 
138;  wide  range  of  this  palm,  862,  897,  406, 
442,  460,  498,  626,  660,  i£W,  679,  661,  im- 
tint. 

D^mmovflbige  and  scenery,  iL  879;  pegan  priests 
and  chiefs,  881. 

D6msa,  country  of  this  tribe,  a  901. 

Dendi,  capital  o^  UL  14L 

Dundina,  towns  and  villages  of;  iiL  689. 

Denf6,  waUed  town,  and  its  inhiMtanta,  UL  19L 

Denga  vUlage,  fXL  19a 
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Denhfun,  Major,  his  adveniures  in  MtodarA,  iL 

820;  his  want  of  accuracy,  iiL  125. 
Deris,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  ^^  White  Arabs,**  ill. 

708. 
Desert,  Journey  aciw*,  i.  171,  tieq. ;  highest  moant- 

ain  pass  in,  iii.  505;    torrent,  effects  of,  651;. 

heart  of  the,  L  222,  iiL  609;  extent  of  rain  into 

the  desert,  614. 
Desert  near  Timb6Icta,  residence  in,  iiL  816. 
D6shi  hamlet  and  inhabitants,  iiL  219. 
DeriTs  dance  at  T^igelel,  L  424. 
Diggera  and  vicinity,  iL  841. 
Diggers,  a  tribe  of  Taw&rek,  formerly  of  wide  ex< 

tent,  now  reduced,  L  472,  iL  604.  iii.  19,  61. 
Dilcowa,  large  town  and  vicinity,  iL  824. 
Dhnisugd  village,  hospitable  treatment  at,  iiL  680. 
Dimla  town,  iiL  648. 
Dire  town,  Ui.  689. 
Dirma  province,  iiL  290. 
DlrM  town,  UL  614;  historical  notice  of,  iL  605. 
Dod6,  worship  of,  L  424 
Dod6wacakeisL414,433;  an  important  article  of 

trade  with  S6koto,  iiL  9& 
D«Sgo.  Boothemmost  village  of  Bagirmi,  described. 


Ddgo  village,  near  Say,  iiL  638. 

D6go.n-d4Ji  town,  UL  66& 

Domestic  slavery  in  N^roland,  L  627. 

Don^ri  town,  ilL  42. 

D6re,chief  town  of  Ubt&ko,iiL2(K);  market,201-204 

Dor6wa  (Parlda),  chief  tree  in  the  provinces  of 
Kntsena  and  Zariya,  UL  89,  patsim, 

D^nia  town  and  inhabiUntti,  iU.  629. 

D6chi  district  described,  L  5S4. 

D6chi  town  described,  UL  99,  669. 

Dikm  palm,  exclusive  region  near  Znrriknlo,  L 
65S;  wide  range  of  over  Negroland;  in  Air, 
262,308;  near  Y6,  U.  260;  inLog6n,442;  Ga- 
Eiwa,  L  439,  UL  80;  in  F<igha,  162;  in  MJuri, 
647;  on  the  Niger,  406,  51^  &21,  026,  528,  620; 
UM  of  the  fhilts  of  in  Say,  625;  in  Tamkala, 
53S;  the  kernel,  iL  54,  268. 

Duncan,  his  route  from  Baffo  to  Adafudia  tail  of 
errors,  UL  644. 

DnnU-tree  leaves  used  aa  vegetable,  UL  639. 

D6nu  vUlage  described,  L  666. 

Dyeing,  the  art  of,  imparts  to  several  regions  of 
Negroland  a  certain  tincture  of  eivUization,  L 
444;  superiority  of  hi  Kan<S,  613;  In  UJ4,  U.  96; 
in  Bagirmi,  488;  hi  Zdnfara,  UL  98, 570. 

Dwentsa  town.  UL  687. 

D^rregu,  the  freed  Uiiusa  boy,  UL  28,  paaaim. 

Ebn  Bat6ta*8  Travels,  L  865;  menUoos  Ediis  as 

Khig  of  B<Smu,  IL  22. 
E'deri  and  its  cavema,  L  138. 
Edft)le  wUd  fhiits,  U.  104,  109;  edible  poaa,  see 

Poa;  edible  productions,  142. 
Edris  Alaw6ma,  greatest  king  of  B6mn,  IL  698; 

expeditions  of  from  B<$mu  to  Kinem,  617. 
E'fadaye,  Uwless  tribe,  L  287 ;  their  strength,  883. 
Egd,  fertile  vaUey,  described,  iL  612. 
KWi,  valley  of,  L  219. 

Eghellil  mount  and  village,  L  803;  vaUey,  804. 
Egyptians,  ancient,  probable  intercourse  of  the 

Songhay  with,  UL  ^  464. 
El  A'biHr,  district  near  the  SenegaLweEs  of,  UL706. 
Kl  A  hmar  weU,  UL  622. 
El  Arb'ain  described.  L  80. 
El  Bekri's  account  or  Negroland,  Ui,  669 ;  mention 

of  various  words  stiU  In  use,  snigge,  803,  n. 
£1  Edrisfs  account  of  NegroUnd  noticed,  UL  660. 
£1  Gada  and  a4Joining  districts  described,  and 

Moorish  tribeh  ta,  UL  n7. 
Q  Giblah  and  Shemmiimah  described*  and  Moorish 

tribes  in,  iU.  715w 
El  H^a  district  and  tribes,  UL  717. 
El  Hank  district  described,  UL  718. 
£1  HasI,  the  weU  at  the  foot  of  the  Hammlda,  L 

180. 
Bl  H6dh  district  described,  and  MooriBli  tribes  in, 

BL718. 


El  Jem,  Roman  remains  at,  L  31. 

El  J6fdlstrict  described,  iiL  71& 

Elkeb,  singular  monuments  on  the  plain  of^  L  71. 

El  Khwin  described,  L  29. 

El  Medaina,  a  ruined  Roman  station,  L  86. 

El  Wal&ti,  his  character  and  appearance,  UL  198; 

his  knavery,  240,  et  poMtm;  final  aqiiaration 

from,  856. 
El.  W4r,  or  Temml,  weU,  IU.  628, 
Elephants,  frequent  In  A'dam&wa,  iL  193;  herd 

of,  going  to  water,  262;  predominant  in  M6sgu, 

845,  346,  860;  in  Gurma,  UL  192. 
E'm-n-k6ris  headland,  camping-ground  at^UL  437. 
Encampment,  Arab,  private  lira  in|iiL  328;  ofTa- 

w^rek  repre8entecL428. 
tt  English  house**  at  Kukawa,  IL  46. 
Englkh  hUl  near  Tln-teUust,  L  275. 
Er6tafl&ni    (Ghataf&n,   compare    Ebn  ^  Khaldiin, 

trans,  by  De  Slane,  L  88),  camp  of  the,  UL  019. 
E'rasar  valley,  L  268. 
E'rgah^sh,  district  described,  UL  718. 
Em^sse  camping<ground  described,  UL  426. 
Euphorbia,  poisonous,  L  411,  UL  405. 
European  goods  brought  to  Kan6,  J.  617;  toThn- 

bdktu,  iU.  836. 
Europeans,  In  what  Uttle  esteem  hdd  by  some  peo- 
ple, UL  402. 
Exogyra  Overwegi  found  near  Wadi  Tag^e,  L 116. 

F&ki  el  Bahr,  most  learned  man  in  W4d6i,  U.  662. 
F^ki  S&mbo,  a  very  learned  PuUo  at  MAse&i,  U. 

506. 
F&lald,  village  and  costume,  UL  645. 
Fall  tribe  In  FiimbliuL  iL  196. 
F&nyakangwa  town,  IIL  684 
Farara  described,  L  422. 
FAro  river,  U.  171,  200. 
Fatdwel,  great  ivory  market,  IL  846. 
Female  chlefb  and  sovereigns  in  B6mn,  iL  608;  of 

the  Wel4d  R4shid,  666. 
Female  Infidelity  rare  among  the  nobler  tribes  of 

the  Taw4rek,  UL  425;  female  head-dress  in  Ba- 
girmi, IL  470;  In  Kan6,  L  487. 
Female  apparel  In  general  In  Negroland,  L  440;  in 

Musgu,  U.  406;  in  Songhay,  IiL  48L 
F^norang  valley,  L  289. 
Fening-mangha,  explanation  of  the  title,  tU.  292, 

note. 
Ferry-boats  made  of  calabashes,  L  681,  UL  84. 
Festival  of  the  'Aid  el  Kebir  in  A'gades,  L  886; 

of  the  Fotr  at  K6kawa,  U.  287;   in  Kan6,  ib.; 

in  M  Ber.4,  532;  in  llmUktu,  UL  352;  in  Y4- 

gha,197. 
Ficus,  very  large  specimens,  L  814,  UL  42T. 
FiUyo  vUlage  and  its  Inhabitants,  iU.  214. 
Fire-armF,  their  influence  In  farthering  the  slave 

trade,  IL  827;  numerous  in  B6mu  in  the  second 

half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  608. 
FIrki-ground,  a  peculiar  kind  or  soil,  L  587,  IL  88, 


uih  very  plentiful  in  MAsgn,  IL  408,  411:  dUTer- 
ent  species  found  In  Niger,  UL  754:  dried  fish, 
an  important  article  of  commerce  in  B6mu,  iL 
247;  value  of.  as  a  medium  of  commerce  at 
A'shenAmma.  IiL  61&  • 

Fittri,  the  ^^lake**  of  the  K(ika.  more  considerable 
places  around,  iL  675;  the  districts  mentioned, 
621,688. 

neos  in  Kiikawm,  IL  48;  hi  Tumkala,  UL  589. 

F6det  vaUey,  mountain  scenery,  L  260. 

F6gha  valley,  IIL  162;  mode  of  preparing  salt, 
164;  character  of  the  people,  165;  separatloa 
between  the  UAuaa  and  Songhay  races,  166. 

French,  excitement  caused  at  TlmbAktu  by  their 
movements  in  the  north,  V&,  415-421. 

FugAb6  K6bber,  vUUge  of  the,  U.  28a 

FiUbeofMdndar^U.853;  d^enerate  Ftilbe,  113; 
their  inteUigenoe  and  veracity,  132;  first  ap^ 
peorance  in  B6mn,  602, 605;  lmm^«tIon  Into 
Bagirma,  549;  faciliUted  by  the  aifiwa.603; 
history  of,  and  growth  of  their  power  In  S6koto, 
UL  112;   tribes  ef;  118,  noU;  their  important 
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mission,  831;    aiong  Upper  Niger,  079;   their 

poUcy  in  Timb&kta,  894;  tribes  in  S6koto,  636; 

Fiilbe  inhabiting  sobarbe  of  larger  towns,  ii. 

822,  ill  &&5;   their  way  of  preparing  batter,  I 

580. 
F6U>e  huto  figured,  liL  228. 
F61be  of  A'duniwa,  their  iiunoas  expedition  to  the 

far  South,  iL  204. 
Fmnbini,  extent  of;  H.  191;  described,  192;  vari- 

ous  tribes,  19e-19& 
Fnneral  Dance,  at  I'sge,  IL  216. 
Far4  village,  iiL  648. 

Font,  favorite  drink,  mode  of  drinUng,  L  831. 
Fnto  country,  chief  diyisions  of;  iiL  710. 

Gibat^  sacred  site  ofL  iiL  60. 

Gibberi  and  its  inhaUtants,  iL  6OT. 

OA-bero,  description  of  the  tribe,  iiL  484;  theh- 

hospitality,  486;   diyisions  of  the  tribe,  486, 

note. 
G4-bibi  tribe,  VO.  487. 
Gab6re  hamlet,  iiL  680. 
GagUuffi,  Mr.,  British  Agent  at  MfirKUk,  L  151, 

Gakoira  town,  site  of,  iiL  265. 

Oalnla  village  and  water-course,  iiL  709. 

GAmerghu  district,  iL  92;  tribe  neariy  related  to 
the  MAndari,  98. 

Qando  empire,  climate  and  extent  of  the,  iiL  147 ; 
mien  <^  685. 

Qando  town  described,  iiL  148, 666;  average  raln- 
faUin,654. 

Gaogo,  kingdom  of  the,  iL  544;  reason  of  its  pow- 
er, 667. 

Girbo  vlUage,  UL  168, 644. 

G4r^i  viUage,  L  643. 

',  iron  used  in  Bagirmi  obtaln«(l  fhnn,  a 


G&r.8ar&  described,  iL  680. 

Gam,  an  island  town  in  the  Niger,  ilL  622. 

Gasl-Ghuma,  great  market-place  of  Feimigha,  ilL 
694. 

Gitara  village,  iiL  64S. 

Gaumache  hamlet,  iiL  160. 

Gauri  town,  notice  of,  iL  698. 

Glwasu  village,  interview  with  the  sultan  of  86- 
koto,  lii.  104 

Gaciiwa,  independent  pagan  town,  L  446;  places 
lying  round  it,  447;  fortificatioiis  and  markets, 
448;  chief  men,  iiL  81. 

Gobi  valley  described,  L  247. 

GeUn  town,  iiL  700. 

Gorki,  town  and  its  inhabitants,  L  686,  UL  681. 

Geegi  valley  of  Kkiem,  il  297. 

Goshiya  town  and  its  inhabitants.  UL  40. 

Gesma  town  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  41. 

Gea&wa,  town  of  pcovince  of  Kand,  and  its  inhab- 
itants, L  628. 

Obad^es,  inhabitants  of,  great  merchants,  set- 
tled in  Kitsena,  L  462;  Kand,  600,  OOB;  Tim- 
buktu, UL  826,  ff76,  866. 

Ghaladima  'OmAr,  interview  with,  L  664. 

GhAmaru,  brick  ruins  oflL  677;  favorite  rasldenoe 
of  the  former  kings  of  Bdmo,,  U.  634. 

Ghiba,  or  Ghanata,  kingdom,  historical  notices  of; 
UL  667,  660. 

Gfaariyo  el  glurt)lya,  Bomaa  gateway  at,  L  120; 
and  Arab  tower,  122. 

Ghariya  e*  sherkiya.  L  125. 

Ghasr-^ggomo,  former  capital  of  B6mu  (see  Bixni), 
ruins  of  described,  UL  §d. 

Ohit,  arrival  at,  L  198;  description  of;  204. 

Gh6igo,  SoBgfaay  town  on  the  Niger,  and  inhabi- 
tants, UL&S. 

Ghnr41n  and  its  vfflages,  L  60-64;  hatred  against 
the  Turks,  68;  subterranean  dwellings,  t'b. 

Glda-n-AUa  village,  UL  680. 

Giraffe,  home  of  the,  L  40S;  rare  in  the  populous 
districts,  in  Mfisgu,  U.  91,  846;  fluent  on  the 
Niger,  UL  468,  440. 

Gili^rAm.  weUs  of,  L  427. 

G^ber,  prinoes  of,  UL  684;  connection  of  the  no- 


blest famfly  with  the  Copts,  L  277;  the  G^te- 
r4wa,  once  masters  of  A'sben,  ib. 

Gdg6,  GiglK),  or  G'ao,  capital  of  the  Songfaaj  em- 
pire, noticed,  iiL  668,  660,  660:  conquered  by 
the  Awellmmid,  682;  town  and  mhstbltants  de- 
scribed, 479:  survey  of  the  Niger,  493. 

Gold,  the  chief  ccmmiercial  staple  of  Timb(ikta,  ffi. 
809;  importofgold  into  Kan6,L  532;  gtdd  trade 
in  former  times  in  KAkia,  UL  645,  660;  gold 
found  in  B^nuw^  iL  109;  rivers  oontainlnemld, 
UL  646.  6»"^ 

Gdna,  locaUty  on  the  Niger,  UL  496. 

Gonda-trees  (Erica  Pic^ma)  L  432,  48S,  64S,  H. 
162, 330,  UL  666;  fruit  of,  L  463,  UL  161, ramim  ; 
wUd  Gonda  bush,  L  486,  U.  97,  UL  5^;  its  de- 
licious fruit,  L  119. 

Gongungo  viUage,  IiL  198. 

06i\Ja  (country  of  the  kdla-nut),  routes  to,  iiL  646  ; 
trade  to,  864. 

Gdreba  fhilt  (fee  DAm  pahn),  L  482. 

CJdrebi  torrent,  UL  186^ 

Gorgom  town,  UL  79. 

Gdsuwa  down,  L  543. 

CkSte  district,  UL  626. 

Government:  a  feudal  form  spread  from  MeOe 
over  great  part  of  Negroland,  UL  662;  io  Bdmu, 
eclectic,  with  a  very  strong  aristocratit  etemeat, 
iL  27;  in  FAlbe  states  more  r^ublican,  9;  or 
Baglrmi,  662;  of  W&d&i,  653;  in  Sooghar,  mora 
despotical,  UL  288. 

Gosenikkko  vUlage  and  Its  inhabitants,  L,  482. 

Grain,  different  prices  o^  U.  66,  UL  561. 

Granaries,  tower-like,  UL  229;  granarioB  or  corn- 
stacks  as  usual  in  Negroland,  L  416, 426;  in  the 
Manga  country,  UL  86. 

Ground-nuts,  an  essential  article  of  native  food, 
and  important  article  of  export  trade,  IL  142, 
479 ;  in  Bagirmi,  in  general  cultivated  to  a  small 
extent,  193.  668,  paatim;  cultivated  between 
the  com,  143. 

Guinea- worm  disease,  L  281;  produced  by  drink- 
ing stagnant  water,  U.  2^;  not  met  with  in 
women,  ibm 

G61bi,  general  meaning,  U.  451 

Giilbi-n-Ldkoto  swamps,  UL  649, 

GOlumbd,  waUed  town,  UL  161,  66L 

Gumda  vUlage,  UL  79. 

G6mmel,  town,  its  commerdal  importance  and  ita 
inhabiUnts,  L  586;  its  sUte  of  decay,  UL  581 

G&mrek,  Uke,  L  412. 

G(indam  town  described,  UL  687. 

Giindumi  wilderness,  passage  through,  UL  108. 

Guram  town,  UL  690. 

Ourira  river.  Lander's  RArl,  L  61S. 

G6re,  capital  of  M(uiiy6,  described,  UL  52-57;  virit 
to  the  governor,  53;  his  character,  54 

Guigul,  a  smaU  shaUow  drain  of  Senegal,  UL  709. 

G6ri  and  inhabitants,  UL  698. 

Gurma,  hiUy  country  of,  UL  179 ;  colonised  by  the 
Songhay,  184;  province  and  inhabitants  o^  643; 
thehr  connection  with  the  Tombo,  Hk 

Giiro-nuts,  a  commercial  staple  of  Tlmbfikta,  iU. 
862;  their  import  into  Kand,  L  514;  conditkms 
of  the  trade  in,  ib, 

Gdshi  territory,  vUhigee  in,  UL  64. 

Gwanin  el  Kohol,  section  of  the  Berablsh,ttotloe 
ofthe,UL886w 

Gwisem,  Boman  sepulchre  near,  L  96. 

Hadd&da,  peculiar  tribe  in  KAnem,  aoconnt  oC;  iL 

6oa 

U^  Beshir,  biographical  notice  of;  a  40;  end  of 

his  career,  605;  p(^cy  with  regard  to  the  pagan 

tribes,  398,  419. 
H4)  Mohammed  A'sUA,  Ui.  286.    SeeA'skii. 
Hamda-AU&hi,  capital  of  empire  of  ***^»»«t  ^ 

821,  689,  pdMJm. 
H&mijren,  warm  springs  of;  described.  iL  66& 
Hamma,  son-in-law  to  Annur,  L  208,  842;  pasting 

with,  402. 
HammAda,  description  of  the,  L  197-188;  meui- 

ing  of  the  term,  182. 
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miidar&  vnUge^  UL  71. 

UiioM,  historical  notices  of,  L  470;  intelligence 
of  race  and  general  character,  535;  character 
and  importance  of  language,  passim;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Berber,  471,  n. ;  nobleman  and  reti- 
nae, ilL  513. 

Hatita,  chief  of  the  A'zk^r,  arriral  of,  L  162;  hia 
dealingis  171;  aketch  of^  on  hie  camel,  173. 

Uaimf,  KAnemma  chief,  ii.  200.  aeq. 

Uaw-n-idalc,  an  encampment,  liL  241. 

Hay,  method  of  etoring,  in  the  MiiBgu  conntiyr  ii 
85& 

HeaddroM  of  females  in  Bagirmi,  iL  470;  in  KiU 
no,  i  497;  in  K&kawa,  ii.  60;  in  Bel&rlgo,  53; 
curious  ornaments  of,  in  Iibt4ko,  iiL  204. 

Henderi  Siggesl,  valley  of  K&nem,  iL  800. 

Uendi-kiri,  camping-ground  near,  on  the  Niger, 
iiL  436. 

Hereditaments  with  some  African  tribes  descend 
fh>m  the  possessor  to  his  sister's  son,  L  280; 
probable  foundation  of  the  custom,  28L 

HibiMus  esculentus,  iL  246,  544;  in  general  use 
in  Bagirmi,  650. 

Uillet  e*  Sheikh  Sidl  el  Mukht&r,  a  celebrated 
place  of  worship,  L  607,  iiL  300. 

Hogur,  or  Hagara,  account  of  the,  L  606t.  ^ 

Uolcua  cemuue,  cultivated  to  great  extent  in  B6r. 
nu,  L  5S8,  iL  88;  different  varieties  of,  found  in 
difrarent  difltriots,  102;  soighum,  the  general 
grain  in  B6mu,  220;  h.  saccharatus,  in  south- 
em  provinces  of  B6mu,  in  MAsgu,  IL  889;  the 
red  species  in  Milisgu,  SM. 

Hdmbori  mountain  range  figured,  iiL  226;  de- 
scribed, 22a 

Hombori  town,  route  to,  IiL  220,  note. 

Horses,  indifferent,  in  A'gades,  L  816;  fine  in  Da- 


pcuHm ;  their  dread  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
their  deceased  father,  416;  encampments  of  the 
tribes  settied  on  the  Niger,  422;  the  great  south- 
westeriy  group  of,  719 ;  tlie  I'mdshagh  represent- 
ed on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  724. 

Indigo,  first  appearance  of  plant,  L  894;  way  of 
raising,  in  Bagirmi,  iL  494 ;  tai  W&dhi,  661 ;  cul- 
tivated to  great  extent,  ilL  141;  passim. 

Inscriptions,  Roman,  in  Ghinya,  L  128;  Berber, 
146,  238,  paaMm ;  Rock,  iL  189. 

I'regenaten,  subdivisions  of,  ilL  728;  peaceable 
tribes  of,  728. 

Iron,  beet  iron  in  BAbai^JIdda,  IL  102, 195;  good 
quality  in  Mandari,  216,  but  indifferent  in  K4Ui6, 
L  522;  in  Bagirmi,  688;  in  W&d4wi,  661. 

Iron-stone  abundant  near  M(inghon6,  ii.  226. 

Irrigation  by  limbona  or  khattatir,  L  268, 480;  iL 
258;  inlUnem,202;  iiL  442. 

I'sa,  Songhay  name  of  the  Niger,  IiL  268. 

I'sa-bdre,  the  principal  branch  of  the  I'sa,  towns 
and  villages  along  the  bank  of  the.  from  Dire  to 
Sansdndi,  iiL  689;  towns  and  villages  on  the 
southeastern  branch  between  Mdbtl  and  Jenin, 
691. 

I'sayd  village,  tower-like  granaries,  i!L  228;  in- 
habitants,  229;  deserted  at  a  Uter  period,  869. 

Tsge  district  of  Blarghi,  iL  111;  village  and  its  in> 
habitants,  141;  hut  and  costume,  215;  Amend 
dance,  216. 

Islamism,  struggle  between,  and  paganism,  L  460; 
when  introduced  into  Central  N^roland,  474; 
into  KAnem,  iL  28,  582;  into  Log^n,  465;  into 
Bagirmi,  560;  Into  W&diU,  648;  into  Songhay, 
288,659. 

Itisan,  historical  DOtioee  of;  L  286;  eubdivisloiis  c^ 
29a 


mergh^  418;  Bomn  hones,  their  excellence,  U. 

58,242;  exposed   to  all  changes  of  weather,  Jacob,  Jew  servant  to  Denham  and  Glappertoii,i.81. 

166;  barbarous  M&sgu  mode  of  securing  seat  on,  Jafaribe,  group  of  islands  In  Upper  Niger,  import- 

874;  fine  race  of,  in  Llbt&ko,  iiL  205;  of  Taw&-{    ant  for  commercial  intercourse,  UL  827,  091. 

rek,  on  Niger,  240,241;  numerous  in  Saray&mo,  Jawira,  Fuk*8  Jarra,  former  capital  of  MeUe,  iiL 

855,  258;  bidifferent  in  Timbuktu,  886;  of  the     69a 

Songhay,  478;  value  of.  in  the  desert,  621.         jJebel  Manter^  ascent  o^  L  60. 
House:  in  Kan6,  plan  o^  L  509;  in  K&kawa,  plan  Jebd  Msid,  ascent  of^  L  70. 

o^  iL  46;  in  Timb6ktu,  plan  of^  UL  807;  houses  Jdga,  important  town  of  K 

In  A'gades,  L  3(J0,  852.  ^ 

H611uf,  Logdn  town,  famed  for  sorcery,  iL  440. 


Huts,  general  character  of,  L  415 ;  huts  called  ban- 
go  or  bongo,  440,  iL  97, 119;  hut  In  M&bi,  211; 
various  species  of,  in  Bdmn,  226;  of  ShAwa,  90; 
of  Marghi,  105;  of  MAsgu.  416;  see  Architect- 
ure; in  YAgha,  UL  195;  of  nomadic  F61be  fig. 
uied,228;  of  FAlbe  In  Bagirmi, IL 508;  in  Song- 
hay, iii.  226,  22a 

Ibaw^iten,  notice  of  the  trtbe^  UL  478. 

I'bo  tribe,  notice  of,  L  647. 

I'dinen,  mount,  the  holy  and  dreaded  mountain  of 
the  A'skiur,  L  186;  visited,  188;  led  astray  on 
return  fh>m,  190. 

I'ggeba  weU,  Ui.  620. 

^maren,  encampment  at,  on  the  mger.  UL  466i 

ttad^mmelrang  valley,  singular  fwrnatlons  in,  L 
284. 

Ikiumn'and  GAndam,  list  of  places  between,  UL  094. 

lUxkeaan,  general  character  of  tribe,  L  288;  a 
ft«ebooter,  4ia 

ndri,  laige  town  of  Y6mba,  L  5ia 

Imegg3el6  district,  UL  240. 

Imgbid,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  808;  historical 
notices  of  the,  of  the  A'zkkr.  202 ;  of  the  valleys 
round  A'gades,  814;  of  the  rregen&ten,  UL  720; 
of  the  AwellmmSden,  721. 

I'mmanang  district,  m.  648. 

Immen^n  valley,  threatened  attaok  in,  L  268. 

rm6shaffh,  or  iWwArek,  sections  and  fiuniUes  of 
the  A'sk&r,  L  198;  origin  and  antkinlty  of  the 
name,  202;  of  theK61-owi,282;  of  the  K61-ger6s 
and  Itisan,  290;  their  encampments,  408;  the 
SakomAren,  605;  of  thi  Hog&r,  606;  their  cus- 
toms, how  changed  by  their  settlement  on  the 
Niger,  UL  410 ;  their  way  of  covering  the  month, 


r  KebbI,  commerco  of;  UL 


147,  551. 
Jeh&ya  vaUey,  or  well,  UL  621. 
Jeniir  village  and  inhabitants,  UL  707. 
Jerma,  old,  described,  L  144;  Roman  sepulchre, 

146;  new,  146. 
Jib&li  vlUage  and  mountains,  UL  707. 
Jldder, 'ruined  hamlet,  fine  crops,  iU.  637. 
J{mb411a  district  on  Niger,  towns  in,  ffi.  698. 
Jlngeri  vfllage,  UL  600. 
Jinni,  or  Jenni,  founded,  UL  669;  adopts  IsUm. 

660 ;  BuMect  to  MeUe,  661 ;  conquered  by  Sooni 

•All,66R 
Jlnninau  valley,  magnetic  iron-stone  near,  L  845. 
Judicial  decbi(m  among  the  Maigfai  by  oock-figfat- 

ing,  iL  816. 
Jiiggard  territory,  UL  166.  ^ 

J^u  district,  hamlets  in,  UL  661,  note. 

K&htm,  town  and  inhabitants.  UL  278-^77,  821; 
special  governor  in  former  times,  889 ;  passage 

.  wrongly  understood,  iL  590, 

K4bowa  vUlage,  L  56a 

K&da-mirga  village,  iL  502. 

Kadammdllet  mount,  L  267,  26a 

Kad6na  river,  L  612,  618. 

Kagza,  weU  of,  UL  21 

KAkali  vUlage,  U.  869. 

Kikarfi  town,  UL  76a 

K61a^  westernmost  town  of  teiritoiy  of  LQg6n,  U. 
489. 

Kfila,  considerable  B&mbara  town,  former  import- 
ance, UL  6^  697. 

Kal&la  Tebu  village,  mode  of  preparing  salt  at,  iiL 
6ia 

K&lemri  B6mu  vUlage,  in  its  state  of  wdfkre,  L 
668;  half  deserted,  m.  66a 

KOikigori  vUlage,  tt.  847. 
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Kaliluw&  yfllftge,  near  Kiikawai  first  arriTal  at,  i. 
OaO ;  encampment  in,  on  setting  out  for  Tim- 
buktu. UL  sa. 

Kdliluw/i  Gr6man  viUaee,  Achool  at,  IL  222. 

Kalliyr.l  town,  on  the  valley  of  Fdgha,  notice  of 
bravery  of  inhabitants,  UL  166,  54fi. 

£41owa  village  described,  L  564. 

K4mbasa.  walled  town  of  Kebbl,  iil.  149 ;  speci- 
mens of  civil  strife,  ib. 

KAmmano  towm  of  2^anfara  and  inhabitants,  669. 


Kebbi,  province  o^  til.  148;  fbnn  of  name,  122, 
fwte ;  partition  of,  between  Sdlcoto  and  Qando, 
637;  fertile  but  swampy  valleys,  S51;  fonser 
importance  of,  548;  dynasty  of  Kanta,  16S,  CTO ; 
number  of  walled  towns  in,  15L 

Kechiduniyd  village,  UL  42. 

KeghAmma,  former  dignity  in  B6niii,  U.  091, 

Kegh&nmia.  in  K&nem,  iL  808. 

Kel&ra  antelope,  notice  of,  iL  65. 

K6I,  mesning  ot  tlie  word,  L  204,  278. 


KAneni,  the  original  portion  of  tlie  B6mu  Empire,  Kel  e*  SAk  tribe,  whence  named,  ilL  458;   tfadr 
iL  21, 5i)0;  power  of^5S3 ;  when  given  up  to  the|    peculiar  cliaracter,  468;  subdivisions  of,  722. 
Bul&la,  5S7 ;  reconquered,  690;  most  important  Kel  no  district,  rich  in  natron,  described,  iiL  63L 
indigenous  tribes  of,  29;  general  character  of,!Ki>l-fadt>,  their  former  nobUity,  L  2S7. 
256;  Bomu  white  shirts  the  medium  of  com-'Kel-ger.s,  historical  notices  of,  L  286;  sabdlvi- 


merce  in,  283:  account  of  the  eastern  parts  of, 
607 ;  Im&m  Ahmed's  account  of,  617. 

Kinembu,  their  superior  appearance  in  compari- 
son with  tlie  Kan6ri,  UL  6U5;  settled  on  shores 
of  the  Tsad,  U.  67 ;  catUe-breeders.  71 ;  their 
original  native  attire,  68;  manner  or  protecting 
their  heads  from  rain,  21U ;  huts  figured,  Ui.  603. 

Kan6  and  its  inhabitants,  L  4S9  \  ground  plan  of 
town,  495 ;  quarters  of,  107 ;  history  of,  604, 61 1 ; 
not  identical  witli  Gh&na,  505;  population,  509 ; 
commerce,  510;  revenues  and  administration  of 
the  province,  522;  chief  places  in  the  province, 
609 ;  ceoond  residence  in,  UL  573 ;  climate  onfa- 
vornble  to  Europeans,  874. 

Kan6  to  AlamAy,  route  byway  ofKhaddJa,  L  667, 
note. 

Kanta,  fights  the  King  of  Bomu,  IL  590 ;  dynasty 
of,  in  Kebbi,  UL  153;  vanquishes  the  King  of 
Songhay,  670. 

KanAri,  identical  with  Bomiwi,  origin  of  name 
[changed  by  the  Mandingoes  into  the  form  K6- 
nin-ke] ;  characteristics  o^  L  586;  fine  speci- 
mens of  Kan&rl  females,  iL  206. 

Kany6nnl,  important  market-place  <^  Wangar&wa, 
noticed,  UL  646. 

Kar&mmia-treee,  L  482. 

Kar&wa,  former  capital  of  MimdarA,  IL  606i 

K4rbavmage,L87. 

Kardi,  waUed  town  of  Kebbi,  com-magirine,  IiL 
168. 

Kire  town  and  vicinity,  UL  708. 

Kargha,  or  Karka,  the  &E.  comer  of  the  Tto4d,  L 
a^  IL  632,  046. 

K4rgimawa  village,  L  658. 

KikrL  or  Konna,  important  town  on  Upper  Kiger, 
ttL68a 

Kasambdra,  chief  place  of  B&ghena,  UL  70t 

Kas4nni  hamlet  and  vicinity,  iU.  525. 

Kashlmma  town,  L  676. 

K&so  vUlage,  iU.  79. 

Kasr  Kha^i  'Aimer,  el  gharbl  and  e^  sherki,  re- 
markable specimens  of  ruins  of  Byzantine  and 
middle-age  architecture,  L  107. 

Kasr  Daw&n.  remarkable  specimen  of  a  stronghold 
of  Arab  chieftain,  L  82. 

Kasr  IMga,  Roman  s^mlchre  of  immense  sixe  In 
the  Tarlidna,  L  79. 

Kasr  el  Jahaliyeh,  Mohammedan  legends  concern- 
ing, L  41. 

Kaar  el  Jebel,  Toridah  fortress  of^  L  45;  ezcurdion 
fhmi,  45-52. 

Kaar  Jefara  and  IU  vicinity,  L  89. 

Kasr  Qhnriin,  Turkish  fortress  of,  L  60,  64. 

K&tsena,  town  of,  L  462;  more  healthy  than  Ka- 
n6,  478 ;  history  and  description  of,  470 ;  kings 
of;  473;  surrounding  country,  480;  quarters  of 
the  town,  608 ;  chief  places  in  the  province,  609 ; 
return  to,  UL  82;  interview  with  the  governor, 
84;  amount  of  tribute  paid  by,  101. 

Katakirrl,  edR)le  bulbous  root,  U.  109. 

Kat6ru,  walled  town  of  Z  infara,  UL  102. 

Kauye^-S&lakh,  magnificent  tulip-tree  near,  L430. 

Kawa,  great  (ihief  d  Awelimmid  in  former  times, 
UL682. 

Kiwa  viUage,  U,  76l 

KAwoj  the  characteristic  weed  of  Negroland.  See 
Ascieidas  gigantea. 


sious  of,  2'JO. 
Kel-n-Nokunder,  notice  of  the,  iiL  406;  aeoond 

residence  with  them,  437. 
K^l-owi,  historical  notices  of,  i.  278 ;  role  of  sne- 

cession,  280;  their  degraded  character,   ^1; 

sections  of  the  tribe,  2£S ;  hostUity  against  the 

K^-gerc-s,  289, 816;  expedition  against  the  We* 

Uld  MimAn,  U.  274. 
Keniniye,  tribe  of.  In  K^em,  IL  81,  32,  684. 
Kend^i  island,  wild  scenery  of  the  Niger  at.  Hi 

616. 
Kenga  Matiya  described,  IL  681,  689. 
Khalaifa,  vaUey  and  vUlages,  L  48-^1 
Khalilu,  sultan  of  Gando,  character  of,  UL  149, 

663 ;  extent  of  his  empire,  147. 
Khat,  fertUe  valley  in  the  western  desert,  iU. 

705. 
Khat  e*  Dero,  a  temporary  Arab  dwelling-plaee 

of  camel-hair  tents,  IiL  708. 
Khat  el  Molna,  celebrated  well  In  the  Khat,  ill. 

706. 
Kh^r-AUa,  the  slave  governor,  interview  witl^  L 

684. 
Khnrmet  bCi  Mdtek,  a  defile,  L  106. 
Kibbo  valley,  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  ant, 

UL606. 
KUda,  district  of,  described,  L  66. 
Kings  of  fidrau,  singular  ceremonies  at  the  elee* 

tlon  of,  U.  27 ;  sensible  of  fine  scenery,  383. 
Klrog^l  hUls,  ilL  581. 
Khnouishi  town  on  Niger,  UL  689 ;  route  from,  to 

>\'oghddogh6,  646. 
Kobet^t  tribe,  rely  for  their  supply  of  water  on 

water-melons,  IIL  696. 
Kdchi  vUlage,  UL  651. 
Koiretdgo  town,  UL  268. 
Kdkia-tree,  L  449 ;  the  most  common  tree  in  the 

MiiHgu  country,  IL  370,  etpat<im, 
Kdkorocho  Bagirmi  viUage,  U.  497,  667. 
Kdla,  strong  walled  town  of  Kebbi,  UL  155w 
Kola-nuts.    See  Guro-nuts. 
Koli,  walled  town,  and  vicinity,  iU.  701. 
K611e.k611e,  Bagirmi  vUUge,  ML  493,  666. 
Kom^ugu  of  Bdmu,  described,  I  574^  UL  ST. 
Kong,  town  of  VVdngara,  noticed,  UL  646. 
K6ra,  large  Island  in  Upper  Niger,  UL  864. 
Kora,  other  smaUer  island,  UL  410. 
Koramma,  general  meaning  of  **fmaU  water- 

course,"  L  212. 
Koria  vUlage,  UL  800. 
KoriAina  and  its  inhabitants,  U.  687. 
Koma  or  kuma  tree,  wide  extent  over  Negroland, 

iL  47 ;  its  fhiit  not  unpleasant,  431 ;  beaatifhl 

specimens,  106. 
Kdrom  vUUge  and  vidnUy.  U.  856. 
Korbme,  outer  harbor  of  Timbuktu,  UL  869. 
Kordrofk,  its  former  power,  L  504 ;  description  ot^ 

622. 
Kortita  tribe,  on  the  Niger,  UL  526. 
KostAri  village,  IL  428. 
K6tok6,  province  of,  historical  vjew  of,  iL  436 ; 

different  dialects  of,  439. 
Koy/im  district  and  inhabitants  described,  ilL  84: 

tribes  pf  the,  27. 
Kr^nUc,  former  capital  of  the  Soy,  iL  438. 
Kserit  8higge,  town,  UL  701. 
K6bo,  Songhay  town,  described,  m.  880. 
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Kdgha,  Identical  with  KtiUa,  the  old  capital  of 
Honghay,  account  of,  ilL  HBO. 

Kdka,  toirn  of  Kebbi,  iiL  15G. 

Kuka  mairuu,  eamping-gronnd,  L  531 ;  Etika  mai 
fnr^  ib. 

Kiikawa,  present  capital  of  B6rna,  a  modern 
town,  not  identical  with  Gaoga,  L  631 ;  de- 
fcribed,  great  feir  at,  B3 ;  interviews  with  the 
Tieier,  5j3,  596,  ii  227 ;  return  to,  298  ;  rainy 
season  in,  ib.  ;  festival,  287 ;  last  residence  in, 
ill.  532 ;  nilfiUment  of  vow,  598. 

Ktika,  or  Kiilcu.  tribe  o^  settled  in  Fittri  and 
along  the  Bat-bA,  ii.  545,  621,  633,  675,  jxu«tm. 

Edla-n-kerki  described,  L  421. 

Knlfi§Ia,  very  Important  market-place  of  Hdsi, 
iiL  647. 

Kiilkadu  village,  UL  90. 

Kiilman,  independent  Songhay  town,  and  its  in- 
habitants, }&.  763. 

Eumba  town  and  its  inhabitants,  iiL  701. 

Kumkiimmia,  a  Kuphorbia,  from  which  poison 
for  arrows  is  obtained,  L  411. 

Kuna,  or  Kunna,  town  and  important  market- 
place on  Upper  Niger,  ilL  708;  and  Mdbti, 
towns  and  villages  between,  691. 

KnnU  tribe,  sections  of,  hi  A'saw&d,  iiL  686 ;  in 
Aderer,  714. 

Kurito,  cbanting  of,  in  the  desert,  iii.  817,  343 ; 
the  opening  prayer  of,  iL  ISO:  the  divergent 
precepts  of,  niade  a  point  of  serious  dispute  and 
quarrel  between  my  friends  and  enemies,  iiL 
764 ;  read  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  old  kings  of 
Hornu,  iL  620:  said  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
rulers  of  Songhay  flrom  Egypt,  iii.  659. 

Kdray6  town  and  vicinity,  iu.  91. 

KtUI,  large  species  of  bull,  L  560. 

K^rrefi,  town  and  remarkable  fortifications,  iiL 
02. 

Eurdln  village  and  mount,  iL  145^ 

KusMa,  largo  town  of  province  of  Etftaena,  i. 
483,  iiL  572. 

Kiish,  town  of  B^hena,  and  inhabitants,  iiL 
70L 

Kw^na  tribe,  L  622,  iL  826. 

Kw&ra,  lower  part  of  Niger,  chiefly  nsed  by  Amer- 
ican slavers,  L  516.    Hce  Niger. 

Lahfiula  Marghi  riUage  and  its  inhabitants,  iL 
121,  214. 

Laing,  M%jor,  dates  of  his  Journeys,  murder  of, 
ilL  683 ;  probable  motives  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Taw^rek  toward  him,  800,  note;  Idndness  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay*8  father  toward  him,  309 
(compare  L  607);  his  stoy  in  the  '*hiUe,"  L 
607 ;  none  of  his  papers  in  existence,  ilL  810. 

Lake  of  Blbin,  L  35. 

Lamiso  town  and  market  of  Bdmu,  iii.  635. 

Larba,  or  L4raba,  independent  Songhay  town,  IiL 
189  527  768. 

Leather  o/  K&tsena  celebrated,  ill.  85. 

Leather  tents,  UL  285. 

Leather  work  of  A'gadee,  L  858 ;  of  Kaho,  514 ; 
of  S6koto,  iiL  134;  of  lHmb(iktu,  857. 

Lell61i  village  and  vldnity,  iiL  531. 

Leo  AfHcanus,  a  very  good  authority  for  general 
relations,  but  not  to  be  trusted  in  single  in- 
stances, IL  84 ;  quotedDOMim. 

Leptis  and  its  ruins,  L  87. 

Lere  village  and  vicinity,  iiL  604. 

Letter  worn  as  a  diarm,  iiL  207 ;  Impression  of 
letter  received  near  Timb6kta,  432. 

Lewina  town,  ilL  698. 

Ubt4ko  provhice,  IiL  197  ;  its  capital,  301 ;  polit- 
ical state,  204;  places  hi,  806,  note;  fine  breed 
of  horses,  105. 

Lion  of  A'ir,  L  877 ;  and  of  the  whole  border  re- 
gion of  the  desert,  iii.  519 ;  in  great  number 
along  the  Niger,  405,  418,  427,  519. 

Locusts  roasted,  a  favorite  dish,  L  443. 

Locusts  and  hawks,  swarms  of,  L  671;  great 
droves  of,  iiL  497. 

Logdn,  province  of;  IL  439 ;  historical  account  of, 


454;  food,  manufactures,  and  langui^e,  457, 

453 ;  towns  and  villages,  641. 
Log6n,  river  and  town,  iL  883,  670. 
Log6n,  Bimi,  town  and  its  inhabitants,  ii.  443 ; 

palace  of  the  Ib&laghwan,  443 ;  palace  of  the 

sultan,  444. 
Lombo-tendi,  a  village  and  well  of  the  Rtmid,  iiL 

697. 
Lord  Clarendon's  benevolence,  ilL  630. 
Lord  Palmerston's  dispatch,  copy  of,  iL  624;  his 

kind  reception  on  my  return,  IiL  680. 
Lord  RnsseU's  letter,  iiL  432. 
L6sMri  village,  L  660. 

M&bani  town  and  neighborhood,  iL  94. 

Macguire,  Corporal,  slain  at  Bedw^ram,  ilL  607. 

M&dani,  El,  his  sect,  L  87,  63. 

Madrdsa  village,  of  Fe£z;in,  iiL  625. 

Madnwiri  village,  near  the  Ts&d,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, iL  66 ;  death  of  Mr.  Ovcrwcg  at,  578. 

M&-faras,  southern  well  of,  arrival  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  iiL  621. 

Mag&  district,  iL  01. 

M&gara  bush,  uses  of,  L  488. 

Magari^  notice  of  the  tree  and  its  uses,  L  404. 

fifag&riy&  town,  near  S<Skoto,  site  of,  iiL  125, 130. 

Magh-t^r  and  Tiris,  districts  of  the  westerly 
desert,  described,  and  Moorish  tribes  in,  iiL 

no. 

Mdgira,  or  Queen  Mother,  her  inflnence  in  B6mu, 
iL  20;  hi  Bagirmi,  562;  in  W&d^,  658;  hi  M6- 
niy6,  iiL  65. 

Magnetic  ironstone^  L  245. 

Malduguri,  market-place  described,  iL  94. 

Maijir^  village  and  hihabitants,  UL  79. 

M£ikonomari-kur&  town,  UL  87. 

Mdje  district,  its  fortuity  and  beauty,  UL  90. 

M^e  town,  UL  572. 

Mak&ro,  holy  station,  Mak^  e*  Sheikh  ben  *Abd 
el  Kerim,  i.  810 ;  Mak&m,  on  road  from  Asiia  to 
Taw4t,  603. 

M&ket-n-ikelikn,  curious  custom  at,  L  243. 

Maktach6chi  pool  with  river  horses,  UL  709. 

MaUm  vUlages,  UL  584. 

M&mmari  viUago,  UL  36. 

Manatus.     See  Ay6. 

Mand6,  or  Mondd,  important  town  of  eastern  part 
of  Kdnem,  iL603.61L 

Manga  province  and  its  inhabitants  described,  iiL 
36 ;  Manga  female,  36 ;  places  in,  36,  note ;  war- 
riors and  their  equipment,  549. 

Mansa  Musa,  greatest  king  of  MeUe,  notice  of,  UL 
661. 

Manure  nsed  by  M^sgu,  IL  382. 

Manzo,  KasheUa  Manao,  UL  87. 

Mar^rraba,  half  way  between  Ohat  and  A'ir,  L 
235:  between  Sdkoto  and  Wum6,  iii.  643. 

Marde  well  and  vidni^.  UL  707. 

Marghi  tribe,  notice  of  the,  IL  117;  superiority  of 
their  race,  117 ;  relation  to  countiy,  list  of  places, 
120,  note;  funeral  dance,  316. 

Miri  mount,  L  304. 

MaM^mari  vUhige,  lion  at,  iiL  590. 

Mariaw  ridge,  i.  82L 

Marikoire  and  DebAla,  places  in  B&ghena,  towni 
and  villages  between,  iU.  700. 

Marikoire  and  Dinga,  towns  and  vlUages  between, 
UL  700. 

Market  ftvqnented  during  the  hottest  hours  of  tha 
day,  L  639 ;  of  A'gades,  374 ;  Tas^ wa,  437 ;  Ga- 
sawa,  443 ;  Kitsena,  463 ;  Kan(S,  493 ;  K6kawa, 
IL  53;  CJ<^,  08;  Sar&wn,  150;  Uikowa,  333; 
M&s-efta,  511;  at  A^b^-Gher,  616;  principal 
market-places  hi  Wadili,  660;  in  Timbuktu.  UL 
826,  357;  D<^re,  201-204;  in  Mdsi,  647;  along 
the  Upper  Niger,  694, 699 ;  in  tlie  country  of  the 
Wangar&wa,  646. 

Blarriage  ceremonies  of  the  Kan6ri,  11.  202,  tio'e. 
I  shall  here  adduce  what  I  forgot  to  remark  with 
regard  to  Timbuktu,  that  there  the  young  hns- 
bs^  and  his  wife  are  obliged  to  remain  three 
days  at  home  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
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Sanctity  of  marriage  eren  Among  the  pagan 
tribes,  L  435,  pasgim. 

Ukrie  toirn  and  inhabitants,  U.  89S. 

Sf  ^-eni^  capital  of  Bagirmi,  its  commerce  and  te- 
habitontfl,  ii.  50S-548 ;  ground-plan,  517 ;  pal- 
ace of 'ihe  Bultan,  518 ;  arrival  of  the  lultan, 
526;  his  triumphal  entrv,  527. 

M&sbena,  Domu  town.  1.  562,  iil  585 ;  interview 
with  the  governed  oi^  i.  546. 

M&sakwn  (liolcua  cemuus),  cultivation  of,  in  B6r- 
no,  i  53^ ;  got  in  in  Dec^mher  and  January,  IL 
44t 

Mdsina country  on  the  Upper  Niger;  description 
of  principal  districts,  Ul.  691;  its  ruler,  SIS, 
822,  note ;  his  hostility  toward  me,  384,  passim, 

Miiuri  district,  places  in,  iU.  643. 

Il'aw6  town  of  Kiinem,  account  of,  IL  606;  val 
leys  in  the  neigfaboriiood,  607 ;  its  ancient  ce- 
lebrity, 619. 

MbutAdi  village,  and  its  picturesque  character  de- 
scribed, iL  137. 

Mc'hedi,  the  expectation  of  his  speedy  appearance, 
m.  248. 

M^eres,  town  of,  described,  i.  82. 

M^heri,  swift  camel,  L  iNU^rfm. 

M61o  ferry,  on  the  Shiin,  ii.  468 ;  detained  for  the 
first  time,  472 ;  second  time,  4)9. 

Melle  kingdom,  UL  661,  662 ;  begins  to  decline, 
664 ;  important  in  power  and  the  gold  trade, 
664 ;  forma  of  government,  662 ;  cause  of  ex- 
tinction, 702. 

M6ndefi  mount,  probably  tradiytic,  IL  115. 

Meriibetin  identical  with  Anislimen  tribes,  given 
to  a  holy  life  and  study ;  the  Men>betin  of  1  in- 
tagh6de  attack  and  pillage  the  expedition,  i. 
260 ;  suffer  from  a  foray  of  the  Awelimmid,  265 ; 
are  punished  by  tiie  Sultan  of  A'gades,  349; 
their  warlike  and  revolutionary  character,  384. 

Merkd  fruit  said  to  preserve  hoises  firom  worms, 
iU.  92. 

MesilU^e  at  A'gades,  1.  856. 

MeseU&ta,  plain  of,  L  83 ;  fortress,  84 

M^heru  well,  surrounded  by  human  bones,  iiL 
628. 

Meteorological  Registers,  i.  661,  ii.  696.  iU.  769. 

Mice,  abundance  of,  L  416. 

Minge  vUlage,  iiL  538 ;  vUit  to  the  governor,  639. 

Minta  district,  iii.  944. 

Mirriya  town  described,  iil.  72. 

Mithkil  a  weight  of  gold  of  different  value  of 
A'gadei,  L  367,  375;  of  Timbuktu,  ilL  860; 
Sansanne  Man^o,  645. 

Mizda,  its  scenery  and  inhabitants,  i.  100. 

M6bti  town,  iii  691. 

Mohammed  ben  Alimed  Sheriff  his  joomoy  to 
Lake  Nyassa,  iL  182. 

Mohammed  ben  'Abd  el  Kerim,  great  apostle  of 
Central  Negroland,  place  of  prayw  in  the  val- 
ley of  Tigbist,  founded  by,  L  810 ;  his  influence 
in  lUtsena,  478,  476;  his  death  and  connection 
with  the  history  of  Songhay,  iU.  67L 

Mohammed  B6ro  Joins  the  expedition,  i.  161 ;  ir- 
ritated against  us,  168 ;  stirs  up  the  camp,  235 1 
rendered  friendly,  262 ;  his  house  and  fiimily  at 
A'gades,  822 ;  friendly  parting  fh>m,  843 ;  his 
patriarchal  character,  822. 

Mohammed  ben  Khotttr,  the  Sheikh  El  Bak&y*s 
nephew,  iiL  388,  444,  400,  405^  passim, 

Mohammed  GaU^o,  chief  of  Champag6ref  ilL  182, 
815 ;  his  son,  8V0. 

Mohammed  TitiwL  ominous  meeting  with  him, 
iL  77. 

Mohammed  e*  Sf&ksl  disputes  with  the  Taw&rek 
chiefis  L  164:  debt  toward  him  contracted  by 
the  mission,  603 ;  at  length  discharged,  iL  575; 
last  trouble  with  him,  iiL  87 ;  final  meeting, 
683. 

Mohammed  Lebbo,  founder  <^  Pullo  kingdom  <^ 
M&sina,  iU.  182,  68i. 

Mohammed  Lowel,  governor  of  A'damiwa^  inter- 
view with,  ii.  183. 

Mohammed  Tnunba,  or  el  *Akerut,  and  his  ilave 


caravan,  L  166 ;  bis  service  in  bringing  me  t 
good  supply  of  money,  iiL  75. 

MoitfS,  town  of  Boginxd,  described,  ii.  666. 

Mdkori  village  of  Bagirmi,  iL  481,  40L 

M6kor6  district  and  Its  inhabltanta,  iL  S69. 

Molghoy  district,  U.  104;  village  and  its  inhab. 
itants,  106,  218. 

Mond6  village.     See  Mand^. 

Moriki  town,  iii.  669. 

Morocco,  emperor  ot,  sends  an  army  to  inr&de 
Songhay,  iiL  678 ;  a  second  time,  and  with  aoc- 
oess.  675 ;  couquers  the  whole  of  Negroland  fna 
I^gnena  to  Dt- ndina,  679 ;  merchants  oA  their 
Jealousy  against  me  during  my  stay  in  Tim* 
buktn,  884,  349 ;  trade  of  Morocco  with  Tim- 
buktu,  866. 

M68i  province  and  inhabitants,  noftiees  oi;  iiL64S; 
importance  of  the  country  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween I'aganism  and  Islamism,  643;  their  eot- 
ton  stripe,  202;  their  asses,  202. 

Mountain  group,  sketch  of  an  interesting,  L  245; 
ranges,  view  of,  246 ;  nniform  character  ot^  Id 
North  Africa,  passim. 

Monnt  Tekdt,  ascentof,  I.  60. 

Mowed'ma  town,  ill.  603. 

Moyet  village,  iii.  706. 

M6bl  town  and  vicinity,  U.  131,  211 ;  descriptioa 
of  a  hut,  211. 

M6glebu  village,  a  209 ;  Its  rich  vegetatioo  after 
the  rains. 

M6Jer4n  lake,  a  part  of  Niger,  IiL  096. 

M61Ay  H4med.    8es  Morocco. 

M614y  el  M^edi,  his  knowledge  of  astrononj, 
IiL364. 

Mules  rare  in  Negroland,  L  690. 

Mundoro  village,  curious  thatch-work,  IiL  2261 

M6niy6,  mountainous  province  of,  iii.  43 ;  reve- 
nues derived  from,  63 ;  principal  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 56,  note;  singular  ceremony  at^  the  eke- 
tion  of  its  mien,  U.  27.  * 

M6niy6ma,  governed  of  M6niy6,  bis  princely 
character,  iii.  56. 

Munke  village,  IL  441. 

Muija,  walled  town  of  Bigbeno,  and  Its  Inhab- 
itants, IiL  701. 

Mdrzuk,  arrival  at,  L  149 ;  deecriptioo  of;  158; 
its  character  approaching  that  of  a  town  of  Ne- 

Solond,  156 ;  return  to,  IIL  696. 
gu  country,  expedition  to,  IL  844 ;  enter,  tt8; 
pillaged  village,  354 ;  chief  places  in,  866,  noU; 
its  unfavorable  situation,  859. 

M6sgu  tribe,  notices  of^  IL  856 ;  industry  In  ma- 
nuring their  fields,  882 ;  worship  their  anesk 
tors,  867 ;  their  fetish,  367 ;  weapons,  874 ;  wom- 
en, notional  dress  of;  406 ;  dwellings,  880,  41i, 
416. 

Musquitoce,  great  nuisance  In  KebbL  iiL  847. 

MAstOft^i  village,  IL  476. 

N'ama  town  and  inhaUtaoti,  itt.  607. 

Namantiigu  and  Its  inhabitants,  UL  198. 

Natron  caravans,  L  683. 

Natron  incrustations  in  ATr,  L  812 ;  chief  plte» 
where  natron  is  procured  In  Negroland,  iMm. 

Natron  lake,iIL  45;  of KelJDo,64;  ofBadamini, 
72. 

Natron  trade  in  Katt6,  IL  260 ;  in  Gnmmel,  689. 

Neat-dung,  salt  prepared  frcm,  IL  260. 

Neat-dung,  firesh  used  fbr  plastering  the  inside  <tf 
the  walls  and  excluding  vermin,  iL  481 

Needles,  value  of,  as  an  article  of  exchange  H 
84!t ;  various  kinds  of  needles  wanted  In  dif- 
ferent regionfi,  III.  216 ;  the  general  custom  of 
giving  needles  as  small  presents  to  people  oo 
the  road,  jMtssJm. 

Neno,  few  reaUy  Negro  tribes  In  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  iL  106. 

Negroland,  El  Bekri*s  account  of,  HL  669;  Q 
Edrisi^s  account  of;  noticed,  660 :  L60*s  aeconit 
of;  i  868;  IL  24,  and  passim;  voOey  in,  896; 
sad  condition  of;  IIL  663. 

Neeti,  pendolouai  IL  86L 
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Ng&U  town  described,  U.  489. 

Mgarruw^  town,  itt.  43. 

Mg^gimi  vilUge  and  inhAbltantg,  U.  261.  liL  606 
route  Arom,  to  Beri,  ii  267,  note. 

Ngh&kell,  north  limit  of  tbe  balanites,  description 
of  the  valley,  L  227. 

V«6Tnn  town  and  vicinity,  IL  61,  573. 

Ngur&tuwa  (general  name,  meaning  "  a  place  full 
of  river-horses"),  grave  of  Mr.  Kichardaon  at, 
i.  572 ;  towns  of  similar  name,  pas»im. 

Niger,  first  view  of,  HiL  171 ;  its  various  names 
mean  **  river,"  172  (origin  of  name  Niger  fonn 
"  n-cghirrcu") ;  boats  on,  172;  net-work  of 
creeks,  249 ;  probable  explanation  of  its  anom- 
alous rising,  359 ;  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  water  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Upper  Ni- 
ger, 601 :  nutritions  grass  growing  in,  nee  Bjrr- 
gu;  information  of  districts  along  the  Niger 
fh)m  Timbuktu  to  SansAnding,  (>89;  places 
along,  between  Wibaka  Island  and  Ansdngho, 
429,  tio^ 

Nim^di,  a  wild  set  of  hunters,  tii  708. 

lO'unie,  old  capital  of  K&nem,  iL  19,  690, 
623. 

Nomadic  herdsmen  in  B6mu.  L  580. 

Mdkuma  district  on  island  Rilde,  ill.  708. 

Nux  purgans,  iiL  127. 

Nydmina  town  and  maricet-i^oe,  iU.  699. 

Ny^ngay  lake,  ill  252. 

Oil  palm  in  A'dam&wa,  il.  198 ;  isolated  specimen 

in  the  valley  of  F6gha,  iiL  546. 
OitilU  island  (identical  witti  Gh&ttl),  appearance 

of  the  Niger  at,  iii  632. 
Q16ft,  town  of  A'derer,  and  inhabitants,  iii.  715. 
01al6wa,  town  of  Damergh6,  described,  L  421. 
O'm  el  hammftm,  village  of  Fezsin,  described,  L 

167. 
Onions  introduced  together  with  wheat,  ii  57, 

612 ;  great  beneflt  to  European  travelers,  ih. ; 

WAshek,  iiL  60 ;  very  excellent  in  Gando,  147 ; 

introduced  into  Timb6ktn,  274. 
Orthography  adopted,  explanation  of  the,  L  17. 
Orycteropus  ^thiopions,!  407,532. 
*Othm'in  BiSgomiin,  prince  of  Ba^rmi,  career  of, 

iL  561-j(65w 
'Othmin  dan  F6dire  the  Reformer,  his  influence, 

iii  116;  his  song,  636. 
Overweg,  Dr..  his  qualifications,  L  12 ;  arrives  at 

Tunis,  29 ;  his  memoranda,  iL  233 ;  his  Journey 

to  Taaawa,  L  481 :  arrival  at  K^kawa,  iL  80 : 

v(nrage  on  the  Ts4a,  232 ;  Journey  to  G^eba  and 

Fika,  574 ;  his  death  and  burial  <»  tlie  borders 

ofLakeTsid,  678w 

Pagan  charm,  iL  427. 

Paganism,  struggle  of,  with  Islamism,  i  450,  iL 
828, 369 ;  M6si  champions  of  paganism,  ill.  648 ; 
remains  of  paganism  in  Mohammedan  commu- 
nities, iL  427, 608. 

Palm,  the  three  species  of  palms  common  to  Ne- 
groland  in  tlie  same  locality,  iiL  142. 

Purk,  Mungo,  revenge  for  injuries  inflicted  by,  a 
probable  motive  to  the  attack  of  the  Tawtfek 
upon  Major  Laing,  iiL  809,  iwte ;  AVab*8  ac- 
count  of,  340 ;  flred  at  any  one  who  approach- 
ed in  a  threatening  attitude,  460 ;  bad  effects  of 
this,  470;  reminiscences  of,  447,  457,  481, 499; 
mistaken  with  regard  to  3^,  816,  note, 

Pennisetnm  distichum,  its  annoyance  and  usee,  L 
818, 406,  409,  iiL  62,  482, 6t  pOBaim. 

Pepper  indispensable  in  hot  countries,  UL  78. 
'  Pharaoh,  tradition  regarding  the  visit  of  a,  to  Bur- 
mm  on  the  Niger,  UL  464. 

Pigeons,  multitudes  of  wild,  and  device  against,  L 
608 ;  pigeons  in  great  request  and  cheap  in  Tim- 
buktu, UL  816. 

Pflgrim  tradws,  iL  06, 464,  UL  167,  patsim, 

Pirtwa  vUlage,  U.  87. 

Plow  drawn  by  slaves  in  the  valley  of  A^deras,  L 
811 ;  no  plow  used  in  Negroland,  311« 

Poa,  edible,  in  B<Smu,  IL  847 ;  various  ipedee, 


438 ;  in  great  use  in  Bagirmi  and  W^dai,  528, 
659. 

Poisoned  arrows,  remedy  against,  L  588. 

Polvgamy,  singular  illustration  in  favor  of,  UL 
86;  polygamy  limited  by  FQbe  of  M&sina  to 
bigamy,  188. 

Portuguese,  their  endeavors  to  open  up  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  Ul.  669,  671. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  UL  880. 

Priesthood,  no  distinct,  iL  381. 

Prodigal  Son,  story  of  the,  in  Tem^shight,  UL  762. 

Produce  of  Africa,  U.  401. 

Pftlla    Sest-ilbe. 

P61Io  Ibrahim,  the  pious  and  learned  pilgrim,  no- 
tice of;  U.  86. 

Rabda  and  its  vUlages,  L  67-50. 
Rifi-n-M&uri,  large,  swampy  vaUey,  lU.  160. 
Rains,  great  diversity  of,  in  different  localities,  iL 
229 ;  rare  in  the  morning,  L  272,  iL  210 ;  in  Air, 
L  294;  in  the  desert,  UL  614;  little  id  Kdkawa, 
U.  229 ;  much  in  Gando,  UL  654 ;  for  the  regis- 
ter of  the  fall  of  rain,  see  Meteorological  Ta- 
bles. 
Rainy  season  in  K6kawa,  IL  229. 
Ralle,  pass  of,  described,  L  182. 
RAs  el  miu  celebrated  creek  of  Niger,  UL  695. 
Reade,  Mr.,  ILM.'b  vice-consul  in TripoU,  his  kind- 
ness, L  89,  UL  629. 
RMani  district  described,  UL  26. 
Red  worms,  march  of,  UL  222. 
Religious  stmctur^J.  71, 82. 
Ren.  town  of  L<^if^eecribed,  iL  434 
Ribdgo  village  and  district,  iL  176. 
Rice,  wUd,  in  the  forests  south  of  B6mu,  IL  845 ; 
cultivated  in  part  of  A'damawa,  177 ;  in  Kebbl, 
UL  184, 143,  pamm;  rice  tiggra  in  Bagirmi,  U. 
697  ;  not  cultivated  in  B6rnu,  easternmost  limit 
of  cultivation,  UL  80 ;  in  Bagirmi,  iL  653 ;  intro- 
duced fVom  Egypt  to  Burrum  on  the  Niger.  UL 
465 ;  rice  only  to  be  got  in  the  husk,  466 ;  b  £1 
H<Sdh,703. 
Richardson,  Mr.,  his  arrival  in  Tripoli,  L  89 ;  his 
trouble  with  the  chiefs  of  Ghjt,  207 ;  his  death, 
L  662.     (For  account  of  his  sickness  see  my  let- 
ter, published  in  the  Prefi&ce  to  his  own  Jour- 
naL)    His  grave,  672 ;  his  property,  696. 
River-horses  very  common  in  almost  aU  staenant 
or  running  waters  in  Negroland,  pcustm;  their 
wrath  at  being  disturbed,  iU.  488. 
Rivers,  their  names  in  Negroland  merely  signify 

water,  U.  451. 
Roman  remains  at  El  Jem,  L  81 ;  at  El  Medaina, 
86 ;  and  near  Um  e*  Zers4n,  52 ;  in  Tarhona, 
77, 79 ;  Gw&sem,  96 ;  mills  in  WidS  Talha,  111 ; 
in  W&di  Tag'Oe,  113 ;  sepulchres  near  the  well 
Tabonive,  120, 121 ;  gateway  at  Ghariya  el  ghar- 
biya,  121 ;  in  e'  Sherkiye,  126 ;  near  Jerma,  the 
aouihemmost  reUc  of  Uielr  dominion,  146. 
Routes: 
A'damiiwa :  teom  Gh^ba  to  B&ya,  L  642. 
Ch^mba  to  Tib:'<U,  L  (»46,  646;  Tib4ti  to  the 

11)0  country,  646. 
Chebowa  to  L^e,  L  688. 
Gdwe  to  Karaak  L6gone,  L  688 ;  to  L6re,  636. 
Gid6rtoF6tawe],L682. 
G6rin  to  Ray.B6ba,  L  636:  Ray-B6ba  to  Ri- 

Mgo,  635 ;  RibAgo  to  Sarawu,  686. 
Ham:.rmwa  to  Yola,  L  626 ;  by  way  of  K<Sn- 

cha,627. 
E6ncha  to  J6ro.F4ngel  and  B&ya.  L  648 ;  Jdro- 

Fingel  to  the  J^tem  country,  648. 
M^o,  by  Hina,  to  I'ssege,  L  633. 
Mor4toY<Sla,L628. 
Nn&ndere  to  the  Bati,  L  650. 
01)10  to  D6mmo,  L  637 ;  D^mmo  to  LAga,  689L 
Ray  to  Uane  and  Liga.  L  639 ;  to  lidre,  687. 
Ray-B6ba  to  Biya,  L  640 ;  to  MbAfti,  649. 
Sar&wu,  by  Gid^r,  to  F^tawel  and  Binder,  L 

681. 
Y61a,  by  G&rin,  to  BAva,  L  641. 
A'gades  to  AMwAd,  L  606;  to  Bilma,  601;  to 
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bamergh^,  600 ;  to  Mar&dl,  600;  to  S6koto, 

539 ;  to  Tftwit.  603. 
Desert,  western  half ;  A'tar  to  Teligfa  or  Buhid, 

UL705;   reJiKJatoJ&l^TOd. 
A61ef  to  Mabrak,  western  road,  iU.  6S4. 
Bakel,  by  Asiba,  to  the  frontier  of  Tag&net, 

liLTOT. 
Bamda-AU&hi,  by  S'a,  to  Kdbara,  iU.  601 ;  to 

Kiinima,  639 ;  to  Kahaide,  by  Meshllik  708 ; 

Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Tag^et,  706. 
I'neize  to  Gogo,  liL  634. 
Easambiira  to  Ii6-Jed6r,  HL  688 ;  to  Jaw&ra, 

697 ;  to  K61a,  direct,  700 ;  to  Mesila,  698 ; 

to  Ny&mina,  699 ;  by  Muija  to  Nvimina, 

699 ;  to  Tiahit,  703 ;  to  WalAta,  6^7. 
Easr  el  Barka  to  B646IimH,  iiL  706;  to  Ka- 
haide, 706 ;  Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Ta- 

g&net,707. 
Meshila  to  Bakel,  iiL  710. 
Moija  to  Mekoye,  iiL  700. 
Sans&ndi  to  Kaeamb&ra,  sigzag,  iiL  701 ;  to 

TimbOkta,  694. 
T^wit,  by  MHbr^,  to  Timbiiktn,  iiL  683. 
Timbuktu,  by  Gfindam  and  YiSwani,  to  Ham- 

da-Alliibi,  iii.  687 ;  by  Baslkannu,  to  9an. 

84ndi,  694;  to  WaUU,  696;   to  the  billet 

8idi  el  Mukhtilr,  310.  nof^. 
Wadin  to  A'ghadir  D^ihe,  iiL  719 ;  to  El  Khat, 

circuitous,  706;  to  Rashid,  by  £1  Khat,  705 ; 

to  Tishit,  706:  to  Waldta,  70!L 
WaUU  to  Sans&ndi,  UL  696. 
Y6warn  to  Ten^ngu,  iiL  688 ;  to  YaiaUme, 

690,  note. 
Dar-Fur : 
Tend6Iti  to  A'tn-au^Ara,  U.  674;  to  Ronga, 

674 
D^ndina  province :  firom  Sdkoto  to  Komba,  on 

the  Niger,  UL  64L 
Ydlu  to  Y4uri,  639. 
Qnrma  and  Mdsi  provinces :   from  B^Sne,  by 

Konna,  to  Hamda-AlUhi,  UL  687  ;  Cham- 


JagfSre  to  Land6, 647. 
m " 


dmbori,  by  Konna.  to  Uamda- AU&hi,  UL  687. 
JibotoKaye,iU.647. 
K4fiima  to  Ilamda-AUihi.  UL  633. 
Kaye  to  W6ghodogh6,  la  647 ;  to  Bd^ssa  and 

Belanga,  648. 
Kirot^shi  to  W6ghodogh6,  UL  646. 
Komba  to  Maj6ri,  iU.  644 ;  to  SansAnne  Man- 


fho  and  8alga,  644. 
nitol 


>  Kong,  UL  G18 ;  return,  648. 
PisseU  to  D6re,  UL  648. 
Ealga,  by  Kong,  to  Tafi^ra,  UL  646. 
S^go  to  M^ggara,  iU.  64). 
T&nknrg6  to  8ans&ime  Mangho,  UL  647. 
Y^gha  to  Beliinga,  UL  647. 
Yendi  to  Y^gha,  UL  187,  notf, 
K&nem :  from  'Alimari  to  K&mtk  L6gone,  U. 

610. 
Bert  to  Tighgel,  IL  609 ;  T&ghgel,  by  'AUmari, 

to  Moito,  610. 
Bir  el  Kuma,  bv  Bir  el  'Atesh  and  M&ssebi. 

to  Egd,  U.  618 ;    £g^  to  Y'en  or  fieled  cl 

"Omiyto,  613. 
M*aw6  to  Ti«bgel,  U.  608. 
Routes  in  K&nem  in  the  sixteenth  century,  U. 

617-637. 
Kg6gimi  to  Eg6,  U.  613. 
Y'awd  to  M'awd,  IL  611. 
Ean6  and  neighboring  provinoes :  ftam  Dirasd 

to  Y&koba,  L  624 
Kan6  to  Katab,  L  616 ;  Katabto  YAkoba,  613 

Kan<S  to  YAkoU,  617 ;  to  ZInder,  610 ;  by 

Z4riva,  to  Keffi-n-Abdes^nga,  611, 
Jenmft'a-n-Parr6ro    to    Kefli-n-Abdesdnga, 

with  branch  to  Lifiya  Ber^berS,  L  614 
Katdgnm  to  Shdra,  L  625;  Sh^ra  to  Y^koba, 

626. 
Keffi-n-Abdezdnga  to  T6to  and  F&nda,  L  614 
Ziiriya,  by  Katob,  to  Darr6ro,  L  618. 
To  Y^olMk,  from  different  points,  L  619. 


Routes— eontlntMdL 
Wdd4y  and  Bangimi :  from  BabdUyi  to  X<^to, 
IL  698. 
Bu86  to  MUtii,  U.  678 :  to  Bang-Day,  684 
ChAken  to  Kim,  U.  688. 
Ftttri  to.M'aw6,  U.  676. 
Kukawa,  hj  Log6n  Bind  and  Baa6,  to  Bang- 

UtUnk  to  Bang.Bay,  U.  681. 

Lay  to  S^Un,  U.  688. 

Il^bbel6  to  Fong,  and  from  Fong  to  BoaL  B. 
685;  to  Lay  and  Kim,  683w 

Uis^nk  to  Bang-Bay,  iL  681,  686;  to  BuwS, 
by  Lairy,  680 ;  to  GongomL,  68U ;  to  K^nga 
Mat^ya,  680 ;  to  Kirbe,  679 ;  to  L4iEuiiand 
Bu86,  677 ;  to  Lairy  and  Moito,  by  K6lk, 
681 ;  to  M'aw<S,  by  G&wl,  6r8 ;  to  M^ddebi, 
694;  to  Moito  by  DebAba,  682;  to  M6sga, 
686;  to  Rnnga  and  SUUL  688:  to  jBaUn, 
684 ;  to  Wira,  663-«66w 

MUt6  to  G6gome,  U.  679. 

MUt6  and  Day.  and  from  Day  to  Lay.  iL  668i 

Shenini,  by  O^grog6,  to  B^Srorit,  iL  668 :  to 
Dumta,  671 ;  to  Jnil6,  671 ;  to  the  Mdkn, 
or  Iron  mines,  672 ;  to  Ny6aer6, 671 ;  to  sa> 
lA,  by  way  of  A'ndelA,  672 ;  to  SUla,  direol, 

W^ra  to  Dnmta,  iL  670 ;  to  Ronga.  674;  to 
8henlnl,  667 ;  to  W4di  'Or&dha,i77. 
T&uri  province :  from   Bunsa  to  Yiiuri,  and 

from \4nri  to  Koti-n-kord, IU.  64L 
Zabdrma  province:  from  Aogi  by  Mioii  and 
Zab^rma  to  T&mkala,  UL^^ 
Y6nl  to  K6rfay,  648. 
Zanfii^  province  :  from  B4nagi  to  A'nka  and 
toKot4Sr.kosh«,UL634 
Kan6  to  Sdkoto  by  Kiuri-n-NamMa,  UL  613. 
R6du,  sleeping-hut,  described  and  figured,  UL  101 
Ruined  monutery  in  the  Sch'abet  Um  el  Kha- 

r4l3L  L  107. 
Rumi,  historical  notloe  of  the,  UL  296 ;  at  Bamba, 
notice  of  the,  446 ;  in  S^bt,  on  the  Niger,  689, 
692;  their  complexion,  468. 

S*a,  Important  town  on  Upper  Niger,  and  nei^- 
borhood,  iU.  691 ;  in  former  times,  800. 

Sab6tt  Birni,  waUed  town,  UL  lOa 

Sahai-a,  districts  and  tribes  of,  between  A'sawM 
and  Timbuktu  on  one  side,  and  £2  B6dh  and 
Bighena  on  the  other,  UL  718. 

S'aid  ben  S&lah,  chapel  of,  L  87 ;  legend  oonoem- 
tng,  41. 

Saint  AugU8tine*8  statement  regarding  the  use  of 
bulls  for  chariot-drawing  by  the  ancient  kings 
of  Fezsin,  sculptures  confinning.  L  178. 

Sakomibren  tribe,  account  of  Uie,  L  o(Ki 

SiUa,  waUed  town  of  Kebbi,  UL  141. 

SaUkor6  vUlage,  UL  704 

Saiga,  chief  town  of  Gonja,  emporium  of  the  gfiio 
trade,  noticed,  UL  64S. 

SaUa-l^ia,  religious  festival  at  A'gadee,  L  348. 

Salt,  a  commercial  staple  of  Timbuktu,  iU.  860; 
prices  of  in  Timbuktu,  862, 431 :  salt  and  gold, 
principal  articles  of  barter  from  ttie  moat  ancient 
tiroes,  861 ;  bitter  quaUty  of  salt  at  BOma,  L 
892;  excellence  of  salt  of  Tafidenni,  UL  164; 
how  it  is  obtiUned,  861;  salt  of  Ingal,  L  366; 
crust  oSy  on  elevated  ground,  189 ;  corn-fields, 
thickly  encrusted  with,  147 ;  localities  of,  be- 
tween As!u  and  Tawdt.  604 ;  prepared  from  cap- 
paris  and  neat-dung,  U.  860 ;  mode  of  extract- 
ing ttom  earth  In  the  vale  of  F6gha,UL  164; 
mode  of  preparing,  and  saltplta  at  KaUJa  vfl- 
lage,  613 ;  mode  of  preparing  in  Bunumda,  on 
the  Bdnowd,  U.  191,  noU;  in  MUtn,  on  the 
Shfiri,  260 ;  want  of,  how  deeply  felt,  UL  674, 
note. 

Salt  trade  in  Kan6,  L  516;  in  Timb&ktu,  UL  8^ 
86L 

Salt  caravan,  L  893 ;  estimate  of  ita  number,  4SX 
SteAirL 

Sancb^rgu,  fanning  hamlet,  UL  179. 
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Band-hills  between  Shiy&ii  and  El  Gharbi  Journey 
over,  L  139-143 ;  menace  the  plantations,  141 ; 
isolated  sand-hills  without  water,  called  Auldir, 
or  Alcela,  ilL  718 ;  immense  rldgea  of  sand-hills 
in  the  Western  desert,  716, 71S. 

S4nem  ben  Hamed.n,  ruins  of  the  temple  of,  L  86. 

San-kor6,  mosque  of,  ilL  824 :  how  restored,  39& 

San-shhrfh,  the  K&dhi,  lii  656. 

Sans&nne  ' Aisa,  waUed  town,  iiL  103. 

Sans&nne  Mangho.  Mandingo  town,  iiL  645 ;  the 
gold  weight  oiL  360. 

Sany&re  town,  IiL  266. 

S4r  described,  IL  690. 

SarAwu,  important  double  village ;  hut  described, 
il  14J,  147. 

Saiajrdmo  town  and  Inhabitants,  iiL  256. 

S&re-dina  tot^n,  on  upper  Niger,  iiL  708. 

Say,  important  town  on  the  Niger,  iiL  171 ;  mar- 
ket, 176, 177 ;  its  importan|!e  for  Ifluropean  traf- 
fic, 177 ;  second  residence  at,  534 ;  market,  535; 
appearance  of  the  Niger  at,  536. 

Say,  valley  of,  UL  533. 

Scorpion,  eflEacts  of  bite  of  a,  IL  846. 

ScoU  the  saUor,  iiL  689. 

Sculptures  in  the  desert,  L  177. 

Sebba,  chief  nlace  of  Y&gha,  town  and  inhabitants, 
la  1J4497 ;  hut  described  and  figured,  195. 

Sebkha,  explanation  of  the  term,  L  35. 

S6fhwa  dynasty,  its  foundation  in  K&nem,  iL  21 ; 
of  Iterber  origin,  26. 

Segdro  village  and  neighborhood,  iL  141. 

Sel6fiet,  valley  and  vlUage,  L  263. 

Senh^ja  tribe  noticed,  ilL  661. 

Sennd^btt  village  and  hUls,  IIL  523. 

Sepulchre  of  Sidi  Mukhtiu*  at  TlmbAktu.  ilL  380. 

Sepulchral  monument  In  Wadl  Tagije,  L  114;  at 
Taboniye,  119. 

Sepulchres  of  the  MAsgn,  11.  366. 

Sesamum,  cultivation  o^  L  4S8,  iL  142,  695;  hi 
Adam&wa,  193,  480,  494,  65S,  ilL  583. 

Sftkes,  halt  at,  L  31 ;  voyage  hence  to  Zarzie,  81, 

ShaMre  village,  iiL  79. 

8h'ab3t  el  Kadim,  Roman  milestones  near,  L  OS, 

Bh'abet  t'm  el  Kharilb,  Christian  remains  in  the, 
L  107. 

Bh&mo  district,  iL  109. 

Bbkti  river,  IL  463,  473,  477 ;  places  on  the,  ftrom 
B6gom&n  upward,  677;  from  B6gom4n  down- 
ward, 694;  meaning  of  name,  8S8. 

Sheehdrl  vUIaga,  iiL  638. 

Sheikh  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Bt>k&y  arrives  In  TlmbAk- 
tu,  UL  307  ;  first  interview  with,  809,  811 ;  reU- 
gious  discussions  with,  327, 843 ;  his  attachment 
to  his  fhmUy,  328 ;  pedigree  of,  649 ;  two  poems 
by,  650;  translated,  666;  his  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, 764 ;  his  unc^uing  kindness,  355 ; 
delivers  a  lecture  on  the  equal  rank  of  the  proph- 
ets, 372;  prays  at  the  sepulchre  for  his  mother- 
in-law's  soul,  380 ;  his  noble  fiunily,  447 ;  part- 
ing with,  408. 

Shell  money,  mode  of  reckoning.  L  442 ;  shells 
principal  currency  In  Kan6,  522 ;  recently  in 
troduced  into  Kiikawa,  iL  65;  current  in  M6ni 
yd,  UL  53;  hi  Zinder,  75;  in  86koto,  122, 136; 
b  Oando,  145;  In  Say,  177 ;  hi  Y&gha,  197 :  in 
Ddre,  203 ;  in  Thnb^tu,  803 ;  in  Bunka,  669 ; 
no  currency  in  the  country  towns  of  B6mu,  L 
65 ;  in  A'dam&wa,  151 ;  in  Bagirroi,  611 ;  none 
In  I'say6,  iU.  230. 

ShibdAwa  vUlage,  rich  scenery,  L  4S9. 

Shigge,  term  for  cotton  in  Western  Negroland)  UL 
808  note;  Kserdt  shigge, 701. 

Shhighit  town  and  inhabitants  described,  m.  706, 
714;  extension  of  name,  Shen^ta,  ib. 

Shirts,  common  white  of  B6mn,'Hhe  commercial 
medium  in  K&nem.  IL  283 :  also  In  Bagirml, 
611 ;  and  in  A'damawa,  161 ;  even  In  Knkawa, 
for  buying  large  objects,  166.    See  Tobes. 

Shitai  district,  vales  of.  U.  808;  Shlt6ti  tribe  call- 
ed after  the  district,  607. 

Sh6wa  Arabs,  notices  of  the,  IL  88 ;  popnlakion, 


notices  of,  828 ;  vlUages,  840 ;  remarkable  char* 

acterlstics,  328,  6U4 ;  amount  of  their  cavalry, 

640. 
Sh6wa  tribes  in  Bagirml,  U.  661 
didi  A'lawdte,  interview  with,  UL  276;  presents 

extorted  by,  SOU ;  reUgions  discussion  with,  804. 
Sidi  'Ah  ben  bdlah  chapel  and  ruins,  L  81. 
Sidl  'All,  merchant  In  Kan6, 4)2,  UL  573. 
Sidi  Mohammed,  b2  Bak&y*s  elder  brother,  arrives 

at  Timb6ktu,  8t8;    Interests  himself  In  my 

iavor,  378 ;  his  character,  395. 
Siggedhn  oasis,  Ui..  620. 
SiUa,  very  Important  town  on  upper  Niger,  where 

cotton  weaving  fint  flourished,  UL  864. 
SOk  cotton-tree,  immense  specimens  of,  placed  at 

the  gates  of  many  a  town  in  Negroland,  L  483, 

Slng-meldk,  the  vlaler,  in  W&d&y,  IL  667. 

dirba  river,  IIL  190 ;  reed-raft,  lUO ;  country  be- 
yond, 191 ;  its  appearance  at  Gixbeguru,  527 ; 
and  at  Kuttuk61e,  52a 

Sinder  town  and  Island,  In  the  Niger,  IU.  521. 

Sittahe  vUlage,  U.  434. 

Slave-hunting  and  butchery,  IL  869,  379 ;  conse- 
quences, 394. 

Slavery  In  A'damiiwa,  IL  190. 

Slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  influence  of  firearms 
and  civUization  upon  the  Increase  of,  IL  326 ; 
domestic— its  quiet  course,  L  439, 527. 

^lave-trade  in  KanA,  L  515. 

Slavds  cruelly  treated  by  the  Tebu.  IiL  606 ;  yoked 
to  the  plow  In  the  vaUey  of  Aiideras,  L  311; 
prices  o^  in  the  countries  S.  of  Bag'umi,  IL  512 ; 
biMds.e?.a,540. 

Smelting  fhmaces  described  and  figured,  UL  188. 

Smoking,  M^isgu  passionately  fond  of,  IL  396 ;  In- 
habitants of  Niger  Ukewisc,  UL  446. 

Snake,  Urge,  kUled,  ii.  270. 

So  or  Soy  tribe,  of  its  former  power.  IL  83, 585, 686 : 
reduced  by  the  king  Edris  Alawoma,  5J3 ;  one  of 
their  former  capitals,  438. 

:^oda,  corn-fields  thickly  incrusted  with,  L  147. 

Sof  e'  jin,  rich  valley,  Its  fortuity,  L  105. 

Sokna  town  noticed,  IIL  637. 

S<Skoto,  present  state  of,  UL  117 ;  aspect  of  the 
country,  124 ;  rulers  of,  685 ;  Fulbe  tribes  in, 
636. 

Sdkoto  town  described,  UL  128;  sbcond  vbit  to, 
566 ;  swollen  torrent,  657. 

?ong  of  Sheikh  'OthmAn,  IU.  636. 

Songhay,  historical  notices  of,  iU.  281 ;  IU  civU 
polity,  288;  provinces,  289-01 ;  commerce,  234 ; 
army,  2i>6 ;  and  neighboring  kingdoms,  chrono- 
logical table  of,  657. 

Songhay,  independent,  between  the  Niger  and  my 
route  by  Yagha  and  Ubtako,  chief  towns  and 
residences  of  the,  UL  703 ;  an  inhospitable  race, 
170, 494 ;  their  mode  of  carrying  water  In  buck- 
ets. 219. 

Songnay  and  Fulbe  costume  and  weapons,  IU.  539. 

Songfao-sare,  farming  vUlagc,  UL  109. 

Sonni  'AU,  kmg  of  Negroland,  IiL  286, 664 ;  plun- 
ders  TImb:.ktu,  665;  conquers  B^hena,  666; 
drowned,  666. 

Spider,  large  poisonons,  UL  454. 

Stirrup,  Arab,  valuable  properties  of,  IL  824. 

Subterranean  vUlages  in  the  Ghuriun,  L  68. 

Sudo-melle  market-place,  UL  645. 

Sugi'irti  tribe,  costume  of,  IL  67. 

Suk  town,  notice  of,  iU.  458,  684. 

SuUSri  town,  U.  163,  200 ;  described,  UL  44. 

Summon,  p^uliar  species  of  wUd  cat,  described, 
U.  850. 

Snng'.rur6  vUlagc,  UL  101. 

Superstition,  L  540 ;  IL  SSL 

Surk,  tribe,  UL  830,  688. 

S6wa-Kol6Uuwa  well,  m.  51. 

Sylleb^wa,  or  Sissilbe,  divisions  of  the  tribe,  UL 
130,  note. 

Taboniye,  B(»nan  sepulchres  near  tUa  weU,  L  113, 
120. 
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Tdbo,  or  great  army  of  tiie  AweKmmideo,  VL  888. 

Tadetnekket  tribe,  historical  notice  and  subdiri- 
sions  or,  iiL  723 ;  the  town  called  'fadenikeka  by 
the  Arab  geographern,  335,  «5J,  458,  684 

TagabAta  village,  mountain  swnervy  UL  528. 

Tagima,  account  of  the  habits  of  thiB  tribe,  L  407. 

Tagan  ma  town  described,  L  547. 

Tag&aet,  district  of  Western  desert  described,  and 
Moorish  tribes  in,  iiL  713. 

Tag^net,  other  more  limited  district  of  same  name 
to  the  north  of  '1  Imbuktu,  UL  686,  686. 

TigeleL,  village  of  A'nnur,  described,  L  431 

Ta-gberfoust  and  picturesque  fountain,  L  47. 

T&ghist  valley,  celebrated  place  of  prayer,  L  810. 

Tahdnt-n-^ggish,  first  rocky  island  in  the  Niger, 
iiL  453. 

TaUelt  tobefs  L  846^  613,  jxusim. 

T&Jak&nt  tribe  keep  up  the  communication  be- 
tween Thnbuktu  and  Morocco,  iiL  830, 846, 866. 

TiUcabi  town,  UL  763. 

T^kulum,  valley  of  Ktoem,  IL  306. 

Talba,  waUed  town,  UL  15a 

Talisman,  curious  one  at  i'aganiuna,  L  649. 

Tamarind-tree,  its  beautiful  snady  character,  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  Negroland,  L  418 ;  first  fhU- 
grown  specimen,  430 ;  splendid  specimens,  iL  61, 
iiL  63;  on  the  Niger,  443, 604 ;  sUk-worm  fiaed- 
Ing^  on  the  leaves  of  the  tamarind-tree,  L  513, 
note  I  the  fruit  the  most  refreshing  drink,  iL  5(i8, 
passim ;  best  medicine  for  ushal  tropical  disease, 
660 :  with  fried  onions,  pleasant  lunch,  UL  127. 

Tamki,  drees  and  food  of  the,  IL  6Sa 

Tan^ra  town,  iU.  646. 

TAntanah,  mountain,  probable  [uncertain]  identi 
fieation  of,  L  216. 

Tarabaniisa,  their  camp  and  costume,  UL  408. 

Tiramt  district,  W.  of  G6g6,  UL  4D6. 

Tarh6na,  the  district  and  its  ruins  described,  L 
76-83. 

Tas4wa  territory,  revenues  of,  L  434;  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants,  4B6;  market,  448. 

TasAwa,  village  of  Fezzto,  L  162. 

Taiitilt  eauiping-ground  described.  UL  410. 

Taw^k,  A'-e  Im^hagh,  chiefs  arrive  at  the  camp 
near  Tas&wa  vUlage.  negotiations  with  them,  L 
165;  their  continual  advance  into  Negroland, 
iU.  19 ;  chiefs  at  Timbuktu,  letter  of  n-anohise 
obtained  from,  340 ;  encampment,  286-288 ;  cos- 
tume, 243 ;  want  of  unity,  871. 

Tawdsh,  Homan  sepulchre  near,  L  146. 

Taw&t,  the  people  of,  the  chief  merchants  in  A'ga- 
des,  L  317 ;  in  Timbuktu,  iU.  846, 368 ;  my  chief 
protectors,  389, 420:  their  relation  tothel-rench, 
421 ;  said  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  618 ;  the  hone 
of  Tawdt,  L  888,  note. 

Tebu,  form  of  the  name,  iL  26, 624 :  their  near  re- 
lation to  the  Kan6ri,  30,  284 ;  their  long  wars 
with  the  former,  633;  their  tribes,  famUius,  and 
settlements,  613;  their  former  settlements  in 
Kdnem,  632,  633;  their  settlements  along  the 
Kbmidugu,  L  670,  U.  506,  UL  27 ;  their  cruelty 
toward  their  slaves,  606 ;  the  towns-  and  vU- 
lages  along  Tebu  road,  612 ;  their  predilection 
for  dried  fish,  618 ;  their  commercial  Journeys 
to  M&ndar^  U.  160. 

Tefinagh  inscription,  L  233 ;  writing,  UL  416. 

Tegerri  village  in  Fezsin,  iti.  624. 

Teghdaust,  important  tribe  of  western  desert,  UL 
711. 

Tejiria,  town  in  the  district  A'der6r,  iU.  HS. 

TekSike  viUage  and  inhabitants,  UL  70T. 

Teldshera  peiO^  ascent  of,  L  390. 

Telisagh6.  remarlcable  sculptures  at,  L  174 

Tem^hight,  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in,  iU.  762 ; 
vocabulary,  724,  76L 

Tenge  viUage,  UL  608. 

TdngUc,  the  most  elevated  peak  in  ATr,  L  266, 262. 

Tento,  the  kind  suitable  for  travelers  in  hot  cU- 
mates,  L  90 ;  advantage  of  a  few  days'  residence 
previous  to  starting,  91. 

T«rm  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  768;  the  last  Song- 
hay  king's  leave-taking  in  Tdra,  677. 


Tergoliwe*  weU,  daiogeroos  looaliij,  L  404 

Termites  nsed  as  food,  iL  230.    See  Ants. 

Tess^mmak  described,  L  169. 

Tewiwa  and  its  population,  L  147. 

Thniye  e*  s^hira  and  Thniye  el  keb&ra,  msged 
passagm,  UL  628. 

Tibor4wen,  rapids  of  the  Niger  near,  UL  606u 

TidUc  vaUey,  L  267. 

Tigdre,  farming  vUIage,  UL  160. 

Tigedda  vaUey  described,  L  807. 

Tiggera-n-d6mma  mountain  group,  UL  621 

Tigger-urtin  and  its  inhabitants,  L  800. 

TlhSre,  vUlage,  UL  170. 

TUlage,  peculiar  mode  of;  in  Bagirmi,  a  608,  626t 

TiUi  town  and  inhabitants,  UL  158,  54a 

Timbuktu,  approach  to,  UL  278 ;  poUtical  eitiiatioa« 
297 ;  view  over  the  town,  802 ;  plan  of  a  bouse, 
807 :  the  great  mosque,  822,  062 ;  Mosque  San- 
kord,  662 ;  ground-plan  of  the  town,  823 ;  de- 
scription of  the  town,  826 ;  Its  former  extent, 
824;  population,  826 ;  the  inundation,  844 ;  sab- 
sides,  876 ;  its  origin,  284 ;  when  founded,  660  ; 
becomes  dependent  on  MeUe,  662 ;  destroyed  by 
the  King  of  Mdsi,  662 ;  visited  by  ETba  BatAta, 
663 ;  becomes  known  to  Europeans,  664 ;  con- 
quered bv  the  rmdshafi^  664;  plundered  by 
bonni  'All,  665 ;  becomes  more  important,  ib. ; 
conquered  by  Jodar,  676 ;  commerce,  675 ;  pre*, 
ent  commensal  relations  o^  857 ;  commercial 
importance  of  its  position,  860 ;  identity  of  its 
language  with  that  of  A'gades,  L  884;  why  so 
Cbw  trees  in  the  town,  UL  822 ;  not  considered 
very  healthy,  841 ;  late  hours,  848,  886. 

Timme  town,  UL  687. 

Timmisau  well  footprint  of  Moses*  hone  near, 
UL684 

Thidirma  town,  UL  290,  789. 

Tinge  town  and  iuhabitants,  UL  214 

Tin-ger-dgedesh,  ncHioe  of  the  tribe,  UL  469. 

Tin-rissen,  interesting  incident  in  African  war- 
fare at,  iU.  462. 

Tin-sham&n,  former  capital  of  A'sben,  L  277. 

Tin-«herifen  district,  UL  467;  appearance  ot  the 
Niger  at,  460. 

Tin-tagh-od^  important  vUlage  of;  L  264 

Tin-t^ggana  vaUey,  L  879. 

Tlnt^llust  vaUey  described,  L  274;  vUlage  red- 
deuce  of  the  powerful  chief  A'nnur,  iMd,*  desert- 
ed, 878. 

Tintdmma  desert,  HI  60a 

TUi/Ucum,  account  of  this  tribe,  L  158 ;  their  con- 
duct in  our  adversitiA,  260,  264 

Tishit  town,  its  inhabitants  and  produce,  iU.  704 

Tobacco  cultivated  in  Kitsena,  L  486;  of  KAtsaoa 
much  esteemed,  UL  86;  Uttle  cultivated  in  B6r- 
nu,  90  ;  varieties  in  or  near  Timb6ktu,  868 ;  in 
Gh^rgo,  439 ;  Bamba  and  E'gedesh,  44S;  culd- 
vated  in  great  extent  by  the  M&sgu,  U.  886; 
formerly  in  great  extent  along  the  Niger,  UL 
411,  442 ;  prohibited  hi  Timbuktu,  868 ;  tobacco 
chewed  with  natron  by  the  K61-owi,  L  312. 

Tobes,  varieties  of,  L  610 ;  made  in  Sans4ndi,  ifi. 
494 

Toe,  destruction  of  the  little,  by  a  fleBh-w<»rm,  iL 
486. 

Tolba,  or  Zuwaye,  peaceable  tribes  of  Arabs,  Iden- 
tical with  the  term  Anislimen  among  the  Taw4- 
rek,  UL  711,  pammu 

Tombs  in  Mdsgn  country.  iL  866. 

Tombo  province  and  inhabitants,  notice  of,  iU.  641 

TdddUri  mount,  UL  473. 

T6ndif(i  vUlage,  UL  171 ;  swanna  of  birda  at, 
637. 

Tongi  hamlet,  UL  499. 

Tdnordr  village,  UL  701. 

TomAre  vUlage  on  tho  Niger,  busy  state  of  tiw 
river  at,  UL  618. 

T6mye,  remarkable  narrowing  of  the  Niger  at,  UL 

T6bo,'  edUae  flruit  of  the  Bassin  ParUi,  iL  iOk 

See  Buttw-tree. 
Trik  4  Merh6ma  track,  iU.  02& 
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Tripoli,  arrival  at,  L  39;  ezaarsV)^  from,  40-S!);!W«rm  clothing,  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  Cen- 


flnal  departure  from,  1)1 ;  return  and  embarka- 
lion  for  MarDeiUes,  iiL  6^,630 ;  importance  of 
Tripoli  for  the  intercourse  urith  the  interior, 
Preface,  p.  xi 

TrufBes  common  in  many  parts  of  the  desert,  L 
128. 

Ta&d,  excursion  to  the,  ii.  G3 ;  description  of  its 
characteristic  features,  64;  representation  of  the 
grounds  along  its  swampy  shore,  71 ;  the  open 
water,  70 ;  a  fresh-water  lake,  267 ;  mentioned 
in  document,  62C. 

T6buri  and  their  lake,  IL  387 ;  Dr.  Vogel's  exag- 
gerated opinion  of  its  sixe  and  importance,  ib. 
Compare  i  638. 

Tulip-tree,  i.  480. 

Tump^nga  town,  desolate  site  of,  ill.  199. 

Tfingur^  valley,  cotton  plantations  and  palm 
grove,  ill  02. 

Tunis,  journey  flrom,  to  Tripoli,  1.  29-89. 

Ti^rl,  term,  meaning  of,  L  369,  note. 

Turtles  in  Damerghu,  L  418 ;  in  K£nem,  iL  381 ; 
near  Kubo,  iiL  221. 

T^ggebo  village  and  Inhabitants,  IIL  704. 

T^njur,  tribe  of,  their  dominion,  IL  543,  643;  re- 
mains of  them  in  Mondo,  572, 611, 

VbA,  northern  fh>ntier  town  of  A'dam&wa,  de- 
scribed, iL  126,  212. 

Ugrdfe,  the  village  and  its  inhabitants,  L  143. 

Ujd,  fertile  and  populous  district,  the  finest  dis- 
trict of  B6mu,  iL  03,  219;  relation  to  slave 
trade,  93. 

UlAkiAs,  deep  weU,  iii,  695. 

Ule-TehArge  sandy  downs  described,  ill.  438. 

U'm  el  'Arfik  village,  iU.  701. 

Um  e*  Zerz&n,  L  52 ;  Roman  sepulchre  near,  62. 

Un&n,  vaUey,  L  399. 

U'ra,  well  of,  L  586. 

V^etables,  common,  of  the  country,  L  481. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Tem^liight,  as  spoken  by  the 
Awelimmiden,  IiL  724 

Vogel,  Dr.,  meeting  with,  in  the  forest,  iiL  686, 
and  at  K&kawa,  693 ;  hb  Journey  to  Gombe  and 
YAkoba,  L  618,  623 ;  to  W6d6y,  IL  618. 

Wad&n,  town  in  Ader^r,  and  inhabitants  de- 
scribed, IiL  714;  Portuguese  factory  in,  665. 

Waddn,  town  in  Fess&n,  formerly  belonging  to 
Bomn,  IL  684. 

Wadin  (Ovis  tragelaphus),  L  227,  poMim. 

W&d/iy,  historical  sketch  of,  il.  644 ;  ethnograph- 
ical account  of,  64{l ;  government  of,  653 ;  army, 
668 ;  household  of  the  sultan,  C50 ;  towns  ana 
villages,  66*J;  commerce  and  market-places, 
669 ;  manufactures  and  productions,  661 ;  learn- 
ing and  food,  661. 

WAdi  town,  L  667. 

W&di  KawAr,  IIL  614 

WAdi  KAn  and  its  caverns,  L  67. 

"WAdl  S6f-e'-jin,  ruined  castle  at,  L  107. 

WAdi  Tagije,  fine  sepulchral  monument  in,  L 
113. 

WAdi  Talha,  Roman  ruins  at,  L  111 

WAdi  Zemsem  and  Its  wells,  l  117,  iiL  628. 

WAkor«^,  indigenous  name  of  a  great  section  of  the 
Mandingocs,  IiL  702. 

WAkur  J  vlUage,  IiL  707. 

WalAta  town  and  inhabitants,  important  trading 
place  JLu  the  time  of  Ebn  BatCiU,  IIL  666 ;  de- 
dine,  666,  696. . 

WAndalA  (MAndar^)  mounUins,  IL  11& 

Wandering  Arabs  migrating,  iL  223. 

WAngara  vUlage,  IL  672. 

Wangarawa,  name  of  the  eastern  Mandingoes,  Hi. 
Ill,  202,  645,  646 ;  merchants  in  KAtsena  Wan- 
garAwa,  L  470. 

WAni  river,  1.  660. 

Wai\}a  vUhige  and  inhabitanta,  UL  707. 

WAntila  village,  ilL  628. 

WAra  described,  iL  664 


tral  Africa,  IL  334 

Warrington,  1  rederic,  his  kind  services,  L  39,  HI 
024,  627. 

Wase  town,  ilL  580. 

Water,  scarcity  of,  in  many  districts  of  Bdrnu, 
L  651,  587 ;  In  Bag'trmi,  IL  480 ;  water  unwhole- 
some, iiL  632,  548. 

Water  combat,  ii.  386. 

Water  communication  between  the  basin  of  the 
TsAd  and  the  Bay  of  Biyafra,  IL  891. 

Water  lilies  in  Tsad,  IL  75;  in  Niger,  IIL  59, 
441. 

Water-melons  the  prinplpal  food  of  the  EdbctAt 
tribe,  ill.  696. 

WA*a  district  described,  iL  420. 

Welad  B6-J«ef,  account  of  this  tribe,  L  117. 

WelAd  Sliraan,  camp  of,  ii.  271 ;  hietory  of  the 
tribe,  273 ;  interview  with  their  sheikh,  277 ; 
their  habits  and  mode  of  life,  278 ;  Jewinh  ad- 
venturer, 283 ;  preparations  for  attack,  295 ;  at- 
tacked by  the  natives.  304  806. 

Well,  greater  industry  in  raising  water  from,  ilL 
78. 

Wells  of  KovAm  very  deep,  iiL  25,  591 ;  A'zawAd, 
the  most  famous  of,  686 ;  of  Dibbela  impregna- 
ted with  natron,  611 ;  of  Mul  and  U'nghurutin, 
607 ;  of  TagAnet,  the  most  famous,  686 ;  of  Zaw- 
kurd,  611. 

Wheat,  cultivated  in  Ngomu,  IL  67, 427 ;  princely 
dish  in  A'gades,  L  827 ;  at  Y6,  iL  253;  in  W'xi- 
shek,  IiL  60 ;  on  the  Niger,  442;  at  the  RAs  cl 
MA,  6  5 ;  wheat  and  rice  fetch  double  the  price 
of  the  native  com,  IL  57. 

White  ant,  northern  limit  of,  IiL  306. 

Wild  oxen,  numerous  In  the  desert,  L  225,  iiL  611. 
See  AntOope  Bubalis. 

Women  of  Kukawa  contrasted  with  those  of  Kan6, 
iL69. 

WuAelleri  stockade,  L  560. 

Wukari,  capital  of  Kor6rofa,  and  its  inhabitants, 
L  620. 

Wiiliya  district,  beauty  and  careful  cultivation  of 
the,  IL  383. 

Wulu  village  and  inhabitants,  UL  208. 

Wum6  described,  iiL  118;  second  visit  to,  660; 
attack  of  dysentery  at,  660. 

Wdshek  town  and  Inhabitants,  described,  IiL  67. 

YAgha  principality,  ill.  194;  places  belonging  to, 
196,  note, 

YAkoba,  its  posIUon,  IL  611. 

YAH  water,  UL  197. 

YAlowe,  river  bed,  IL  332. 

YAmiyA  well,  UL  44 

Yams  not  indigenous  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  UL 
90 ;  not  cultivated  in  Bdrnu,  U.  67 ;  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  A'damAwa,  206 ;  In  Kor6rofa, 
621;  in  Kebbi,  IIL  140;  eastern  lUnlt  of  culU- 
vation,  near  KAtsena,  ib. 

YAra,  ruUied  town,  UL  160. 

YA-salAme  and  KonAri,  list  qf  places  between,  UL 
693. 

YA-salAme  and  Saredina,  list  of  places  between, 
UL  693. 

YA-salAme  and  S6kolo,  towns  and  vfllages  be- 
tween,'iU.  700. 

YAuri,  towns,  villages,  and  tribes  hi,  UL  641. 

YelA  district,  U.  224 

Y^ln  town.  Hi.  106. 

Yen,  chief  town  of  Bnrgu,  described,  IL  618. 

Yendl  town  noticed,  UL  646. 

Yerimari  town,  IU  680. 

Yerimari  village,  iL  108. 

Yd  town  and  vicinity,  IL  240;  stoy  at,  UL  602. 

Ydla  town  and  its  inhabitants,  IL  179 ;  described, 
189. 

Y6wani,  important  town  on  Niger,  described,  UL 
688,689. 

Y<iwaru  and  YA-salAme,  list  of  places  between,  iU. 
693. 

Y6ri,  difb  on  the  Niger,  UL  632. 
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Zi  AUjr&min  founds  the  dyiiMtj  of  Zi,  ilL  «67. 

ZabCrma,  towns,  villageflf  and  ttibea  in,  iii.  642 ; 

historical  notice  of,  289. 
Zigha  town,  on  Upper  Niger,  of  great  importance 

in  former  times,  liL  601. 
Ziigha,  town  of  Dendina,  iiL  289,  639. 
Zimfara,  present  condition  of  the  province,  iiL  97, 

633;  historical  notices,  634 
Zangway,  monitor,  footprints  of  the,  iiL  435. 
Z&nkara  district,  towns  in,  iiL  693. 
Z&riya,  its  astronomical  position,  L  611 ;  tribute 

paid  by,  iii.  95. 
Zarzis  described,  L  85;  joomey  henoe  to  ZowAra, 

3&-3T. 
Zawiya  and  Borroondlng  country,  L  48. 


Ztegiri  komAdogn  at.  iiL  82. 

Zt^kka,  town  and  forttficationf ,  lU.  H. 

Zenne,  or  plaid,  rarieties  of,  L  510. 

Zens4r,  town  of,  described,  L  41. 

Zinder.  town,  account  of,  iii.  72. 

Zinti^  account  of  the  peoide  of,  L  105. 

ZoghAwa,  tribe  of,  iL  652. 

Zogirma  and  its  inhabitants,  ilL  15G. 

%6goma,  town,  iL  83a 

Zoromiwa,  or  Zoghorin,  their  first  appeawmee, 
iiL  679 ;  their  amalgamation  with  the  F^be, 
112 ;  their  importance  in  Sdkoto,  139. 

Zow&ra  atad  surrounding  country,  L  8& 

Zurrikulo  town,  L  561,  UL  43,  668. 

Z/rmi  town,  iiL  97. 


THE  END. 
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